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To I hr ( Tugress of the l tailed States: 


This is t lit* lii %l cumpirhensivr report in i hr ( jingress and (o (hr American people on w hill tlir Federal t iovcriutieu 
F doing In r nalt t* llu* I ‘oiled Stairs ;t snler and more just Nation. 

It is it-spmisis r in I’lcsidciit Nixon's in it iativrs |i» give pi ini it) si a I us |<> lighting nil nr anti upgrading ihc 
i ntiir n iminul justice system. 

I hr upon is i cquiictl It) I hr ( niigrcss for a |iuhlic ncnmuling < »f the “law enforcement" ami “n imiiml just in 
assistance" a« l is if irs of llir I’nlrial ( »mn nmcnl. While sinnr nf these Federal activities lire reported on (o the < ’nu| 
anniiiill) la imlii idnal agencies, thrie has hern until mm no merall description nf all Federal operations ami prog, 
in I lif i filut linn of i i iini' and (lelinijiirnry. 

I his is that mriall n jioi (. Ii iurlmlrs (lie submissions nf Illi drpai (limits and agencies in adililinn to that nf tie 
Drp.tiiint ill nf Justice itself. It iududesa tlo/en essays mi suhjeel areas of pi ituui y importance in law enforcement 
today. It includes an hilrndui lion which analyzes Federal anticrime (-Hurts mi a fnnctiniiiil basis. 

It iiu hides many (lists: 

| | The liist nil i<- i u 1 analysis nf many departments and agencies in lei ms of their law rnfmrriurnt fluid ions; 
i | Tin- hi si t im c i iuiicii(-w iil«* n;u tutiw ciniipilntiim of all criminal justic e assistance programs for .Stales and i it i 
| | I hr liist rnui|ueheiisi\e irpm 1 nu all ledcially suppoi led erinie reduction ptogiailis in (hr National C -apilal; 

I ) Tier liist aiithmiluliw irpm ting in our \ oluinr cm all Fed mi I Him Is in such an as as Narcotics and Dangerous 
I lings, ( hgaui/cd < i inie, Juvenile Delinquency, ( hirieetiotis, ( :i\il l Hmii tiers, White ( iollav ( Time, Passenger a 
( .ago Seem ity , 111111111%, and Keseatrli; and 

| | I hr liist exhaust i\e deliniliou of I hr 1 ole of the Drpai taunt of I Jrfeusr in assisting civil authorities in coutroliii 
fix il disni del s a ml ill other aspects nf u ime conti nl and reduction. 

The rnmpihiiinn of this irpm I pimed to In* a fniuiidahle task. The ( hmgrrss required the first of these annual 
irpm Is in hr siilmiiltrd by ( )c toiler I , 15 ) 71 . Atloi tiry < •currul Jcdin N. Mitchell submitted an interim report to the 
( 'ongtrss nu that date and advised the ( ungress that he intruded m drxelop a *’w idr-i tinging and complete" report 
order to irspmul fully Co the hmad requirement set nut by the ( amgiess. Tilt* supplementary reporl, the Attorney 
( •rnriid said, would inelmle “rMcnsjs ratal eomplrtr data 00 relevant programs. , . 

This 1 rpm 1 is 1 1 atisiniu rd in follillmmi of I hiit promise of Attorney ( icucral Mitchell. The imnihrr of a gem* it * 1 
and prngj.nns im»lml has gnm» since that inlrihn repm l, as research turned up uutir ;md incur crime pirventioii 
and 1 eduction piogi .oils tlnonghoot t hr ( loverament. 

It was dre ided, also, to iihislrate the 1 rpnrl in order togiir the ( amgress a belter visual idea of many ITderal e 

1 he result is a irpm 1 of great In emit h and depth, a report that t hope u ill he of material assistance to llu* C'.orq 
to nirmlin s of tfir rsrcutivr Inaiieii, to (fir law rnfnrrrmriu and criminal justice eomnmnity, and to the public, 

il has hern iircr%%aty to iiiclode material and statistics rcllecliiig activities prior to I*'Y I !* 7 1 as well us material 
reflecting at ti\ itirsof 1 A* in order to give as complete a picture as possible of Federal law enforeeiuent 
am) assistance programs. 

f ollowing wihiuissimi of the lirst reporl last year, ns work progressed on this volume, it became apparent that 
the scope and length of this second report would Imxc to he much greater than originally envisioned. 

The nature of Federal law enforcement anti assist time activities is so broad that n year has hr an spent in 
compiling this volume in ureter to fully inert the requirements of the C.’tmgrrss. Its length alone — more than .100 png 
testifies In the fact dial the rxreulivr branch has hern very sensitive to its obligation for a full and comprehensive 
report. The statute requires that n report he submitted w ithin fHl days after the close of a Hseal year. The report 
submitted last yrar Idled the initial requirement. As noted at that lime, a more comprehensive report would follow . 
'Fit is second rcjKirl— of such an exhaustive nature — resulted. For the reasons out lined, and because of the 
irieluxivenessof tins volume, it is intended to fulfill the second-year reporting requirement. 

This report should help Mnubcrsof the Congress to assess and evaluate the performance of the. Government it 
carrying out mandates of the Camgrcvs in (he reduction of crime and delinquency, ft should assist the Congress in 
formulating new policies and programs and in supporting or changing existing progrnim. 


Government, . i irnnf i n ,„i diverse role of the Federal 

Finally, this report should go far in assisting the public m undei stand g 

Government in making this Nation a safer place in which to live. 


A National Attack on Crime 

President Nixon took office early in 1909 with the clear intention to answer the demands of Americans to tin somctl.mg 
about the problem of crime. 


□ Crime rates had been rising in the 1960’s with no apparent tapering olT in sight; 

□ Narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse were increasing at an alarming rate; 

□ Organized crime thrived and appeared to be expanding its influence; 

□ Delinquency rates among the Nation’s youth were rising; .. 

□ A large number of major civil disorders and campus riots had alarmed many citizens; and , 

□ Spiraling street crime in the District of Columbia symbolized a threatened breakdown of police protection 

Nation. 


Under the leadership of the President, the Federal Government mounted the most comprehensive and vigorous 
attack on crime in the history of the Nation, expanding and improving existing programs, adding new ones, and 
increasing Federal support of State and local law enforcement efforts. 

An effort of unprecedented magnitude was launched against narcotic addiction and (h ug abuse. New offices were 
established to coordinate Federal efforts and to enforce criminal laws against traffickers at all levels. A Cabinet-level 
committee was formed to coordinate efforts to reduce the flow of heroin into the Nation. Rigorous new customs 
inspection procedures were implemented to stop the importation of heroin. The Department of Defense initiated 
special programs to treat Gl’s who had become exposed to narcotics and drugs. 

The President ordered an all-out assault on organized crime. Department of Justice strike forces increased from 
seven to 1 B since the beginning of 1969. A Cabinet Committee was formed to coordinate all Federal efforts against 
organized crime. Funding support for States’ organized crime programs was doubled. Staff manpower m the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of the Department of Justice increased from GO in 19G8 to 134 m the 
spring of 1972. The number of assistant United States attorneys, who handle much of the prosecution workload, 
increased by 40 percent. And the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, proposed by the Administration, developed 
a comprehensive approach involving special grand juries, witness immunity and protection, illegal gambling 
prosecution, and witness detention. 

The Administration implemented new juvenile delinquency legislation that established an interdepartmental 
council to coordinate, for the first time, all Federal programs in this area. Funding for State juvenile delinquency 
programs assumed a high priority. 

The role of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration was greatly expanded. The President proposed and 
the Congress provided massive increases in funds for State and municipal crime reduction programs — raising LhA A 
funding from $63 million in FY 1969 to $699 million in FY 1972. LEAA provides funds, policy guidance, and 
technical expertise for States and cities across-the-board — in police, courts, and corrections programs, in organized 
crime and civil disorders programs, and, increasingly, in juvenile delinquency and narcotics and dangerous drug 
programs. A major new LEAA effort — the High Impact Anti-Crime Program — is aimed at sharply reducing street 
crime and burglaries in eight of the Nation’s major cities. 

President Nixon identified the Nation’s prison system as more of a perpetuator of criminal careers than a 
rehabilitator of wrongdoers. He issued a major directive soon after assuming office, ordering a large-scale program 
to improve the Federal corrections system. He convened a landmark national conference on corrections. He formed 
an interagency council to coordinate Federal efforts in corrections. He proposed — and the Congress approved — a 
major new funding program through which LEAA is assisting States in upgrading their correctional facilities and 
programs. 

Only days after assuming office, President Nixon ordered an all-out effort against crime in the Nation’s Capital. 
LEAA and other Federal agencies began a coordinated and steadily escalating attack on street crime and other forms 
of crime. Police patrols were increased sharply. Legislation reforming the D.C. criminal justice system was enacted 
by the Congress in an effort to bring about a more efficient administration of justice. 

The Nixon Administration undertook a large number of other programs — to increase the number of FBI agents; 
to protect the environment through more vigorous prosecution of polluters violating Federal law; to develop the 
first Public Defender Service in the Federal system; to bring Federal law on narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous 
drugs more into line with current scientific knowledge; and to increase support of the Community Relations Service 
in its efforts to help communities resolve disputes and difficulties arising out of discrimination based on race, color, 
or national origin. 



Nation cmihl with sunit' justification look forward fairly sunn to tin* day when tlu* mine rates would erase to fjrmv 
and would, instead, aetually begin to dreline. 

Another sign was that a growing number tif eities had been able to make an aelual recluetion in crime. In 15171 , 

•> 1 of the Nation’s major eities reported that their rates of serious crime had dropped from the prior year. 

By July 15)72, the Kill reported that serious crime in the Nation increased 1 percent in the first quarter of 15)72— 
the lowest percentage increase in 1 1 years. 

In addition, lit) of the largest cities in the Nation reported an aelual mluetiun of serious crime in the first !l months 
of 15172. .Similar decreases had been reported by f»5l cities in the same period in 15)71 and hy 22 cities in the same period 
in 15)70. 

Six cities with populations of more than l million registered the must significant change in this reporting period. 

I he number of serious crimes in those cities was reduced hy li percent in comparison with the same period in 15)7 1 . 

In the District of ( ‘oimithiu, the combined ellurts of Federal and city agencies were rewarded with heartening 
indications that (be wax e of crime bad been rex rrxed. For the liist quarter of 15)72, crime in the National ( Capital 
was down more than ill) percent from the same period in 15)71. And, for all of 15)71, crime was percent ioxvrr 
than it had been in 15)70. 


There xvri r other signs of progress — in the steep rise in indictments of narcotics tralllckns and organized crime 
figures; in the response of Slates and cities to the President's leadership on such issues as conretiuns and juvenile 


figures; in the respom 
delinquency; and in the sharp decrease in civil disorders and vinlruce. 


Cooperative National Effort 

Aji imprrmlrnicd attack on crime has bent carried mil umlri the I'irsideiit’v leadership— by the Federal Gmrrimienl 
and by State and local governments. From the beginning of his unticrimr rlfmls, the President lots said that I hr basic 
responsibilities for law enforcement and criminal jii'licr rest with the States and localities. 

Most crime in the Nation is State and local crimr. Thr President’s program has had a dual nature: lii st, to expand 
and enhance ail Federal law enforcement and crimr prevention rlfurls; second, to make available to Stair and local 
governments immense amounts of Imaminl and technical assistance fur (he improvement of their own milierime 
programs. 

It remains the basic responsibility of Stair and local governments to protect the citizen in bis daily life. The 
( kmstilntinn recognizes thr practicality and desirability of this division of responsibility. 

In the past IP/, jears, a new spirit of cooperation has spread through Federal, Slate, ami local htxv enforcement 
tnul criminal justice agencies. Federal leadership from the President and Federal assistance from I.F.AA find other 
agencies have helped to instill and stimulate (his spirit. I.ocnl demands for action ami reform have helped give this 
spirit its strength. 

The result of this new FrdrraUStntrdnca) cooperation is salutary. It means a more precise pinpointing of 
responsibilities in government. 'File Federal ( iovcrniiienl is providing leadership and funds. State governments arc 
allocating Federal assistance to cities and arc reforming their criminal codes and their corrections systems, I.nenl 
police departments ami criminal justice agencies nrc mounting major efforts against crime at Its very routs. 

An immense share of credit for early success in the national effort against crime must go to people at the Si ate 
ami city IrvrJs. 'Fens of thousands of men and women nrc at work in Jaw enforcement and criminal justice agencies— 
making the system respond and perform. They nrc seizing the initiative. They arc creating innovative programs. 

They are finding local solutions to local problems. 

There are others — public officials, educators, civic and religious lenders, mid many young people — nil Involved 
in this unparalleled clfort to reduce crime across the Nation. 

Phis report is about the contribution the Federal (lovcrntncm is making to (his massive national cooperative 
effort. That contribution is large and it is still growing. It will continue until crime and delinquency arc reduced and 
controlled throughout the United . Stales, 

Through this developing FcdcrnbStntc-locnl cooperative effort, this goal is being attained. 

I have the honor, therefore, to transmit herewith thcz\t(orncy General's First Annual Report on Federal I. aw 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Assistance Activities, pursuant to the requirements of Section 12 of the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.I..9MH4). 


J-*. c k- 




September I, 1972 


Richard G. Kleindicmt 
Attorney General 
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local anom ies involved, have the same goals tin* pir- 
ventinn ami mluctiim of crime. 

Hat h works in a diiiercul way in achieve dial goal, 
hut the design of these jun^i :iiiih am! die wink of these 
agencies is being coordinated on a wall* as never brfmr. 

laiw enfoicemeni agencies eillier o|ieialetl hy [he |*Vi|- 
eral (Inveiniiient or Miji|ionet| in jiait hy Federal fuiuls 
detect ami an cm violalois. 

At die same lime, Federal prngiam* or funds seek to 
improve the com Is, .so dial trials of die accused are swifter 
ami mme fair. 

While iilteulion is paid to improving prosecutors' of* 
fieps, attention is also paid to improving legal mm vires for 
the indigent. 

If law enforcement and prosecution efforts result in 
conviction of the accused, major efforts are then made, 
through Federal programs and Federal funding, for 
rehabilitation. 

For cvciy crime prevented, a potential victim is saved. 

r l’hm' is a dual purpose in the rehabilitation of of- 
fenders. One is to salvage the life of the offender himself, 
and at the same time to salvage the lives of those depend- 
ent on him Ins wife, his children, his family. The other 
is to prevent him from claiming more victims. An offender 
discharged who lias noi been diverted from crime may 


salvaged Ini useful i lll.'rllMlip 

(hie r\uinple of the riiwrutv "! die Pi esideul's anti* 
s lime ellmts i’. in the aiea <>( ii.it> otu ■> ,uul clt > it* abuse. 

As this lepmi del. oh. the n.iiinli, •. puigt.no is diverse 
and rumples. 

| | (l invokes puMli t iliu .di"li to W.lto the vniiiu; ahout 
the perils ot Maimtns ami rime ire 
| | It invokes heightened eulm* rnn'itl t»» pievenl dings 

fimii eulel Hit' tli mill v ami ■ i.u k dnw U on dime 

who (i alia in diem 

| | ll invokes rtloi Is to irhahiUlate nan nth s addiets 
ihioiigli a \ a i let v ol pimu.uuv 
| | Audit im ok es es|iiea\ e ii-mmii h laneme. In«m the 
1 e.iM Mis that iom|>et prison , In n il.ll,i>llis to the 
seal i h Im rlleitne nu i la me ■, die t ailed alltag- 
niiisls. dial i all sin ■ ■ -.'.fulls I ill ■■ k tin- ■ I.o me loi ll.ti 
uitiis ulnle tin' .u Id ii \ imdeteoe-i thei.ipv and 

lehahilil.illoii 

t in* |*ii‘Mlleul*s aiilti lime pi i *ei >itie> .lie Imiell, hill 
they ale eiihehlem 1 1 I hev ale pioeie-.siv e. hut lliev air 
effective I ltr\ ale am liaiuied \ml lh*\ seek lust to 
icdlii e i i HIM* and, h\ dome dial. al’H In n dm e die teal 

o| i rime whit it t .m s iim|r the ipialils til hie loi the 

Amriit.ili people 

III tins lejNUt, ilirie ate tlel.uled a> > omits ol Inlet ,tl 
law eiifot, emenl aitivities 

I ’inlet the I’lesiilent's leaflet ship, the 1 etleial lhlje.ni 
ol ImeMigahou has sulni.mh.dk esp.ituletl its m.mpowet, 
atul ,u hievetl tet tint levels ii( sin « ess Ike ( It ( has made 
illlpiei etleltfed aflat kx oil oii'.tlii^ed i i title, mi illee.d gain- 
hlilig, and ill tlo/ein ( <| u(hr) .tie. is lot whit It It has III- 
\ estiva live tvsponstbilitv. 

I’lldei lilt* Fiesideiil’s leadejship, the euliMt einrilf IlMlt- 
pnwet fill Mail *«ti« S anil ding eulon rm»ul also has gjc.tfly 
im leased with mmtl sei/mrs resulting, aumug olhet 
diings. 

Aim I tin* same im teased level ol enfon emenl at livilies 
liultk tine in olhet ate. is of f'rdnal jin tstlit limt postal 
violations, nlwt rnr material, Mot k fiamU, t atgo thefts, la\ 
t heating, cm nipt ion in publit of In e. 

Most crimen, however, fall understate and Iih.iI juris* 
diction. because of tlial, t)ir Fienident has im leased Fed- 
eral aid to Slate and local law enfon emeut and t tinttnal 
justice agencies to the highest levrh in the Nation’s lii*»t<»ry. 

In an area entiirly dilferent from those mu, illy associ- 
ated with crime prevention, law enfon etnent, rorm lions, 
anti rehabilitation, the Federal (loveriunenl is engaged in 
a wide range of programs to eliminate the causes of crime 
altogether. 

Under the President’s leadership, the (Jovenimeut is 
studying the causes of criminal activity, including the rea- 
sons why, for example, some youths turn to crime and 
others do not and why some building designs or jvark lay- 
outs are dangerous and others ap|>ear not to he. 

The Uovermnent is concerned with keeping young first 
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devotes ;i number of pmgi ,uns In « I itiic* i eduction through 
improvement <>( ueighhoihood living c nnditiom. (i is en- 
hancing MTin it >• ;m< I pnlii f activity in public housing pro- 
ject* iiml, through il*. Model Gities Program, assisting 
cities in « I* ■ vcft >| lint* (time tedueiiou programs. 

The Ollier ol Fcojjnmii ( hinily is aflat king root 
causes c»l‘ crime llnntin.il pi octal ns in rliinin.tlr jmvnly, 
umlri education, ,tnil unemployment. l itis ( )llin* ,t|sn 
wnlks In itssisl ! hi* rv iillrinlri in obtaining employment. 

Till* I fepai lliiellt nl I ..tlntf lifts ,t number nf proglUUIH In 
assist lln* e\-nilendri in hndittg and holding a good jolt. 
These programs begin w idt (mining of ||*<* nll’nndii while 
hi* is inraunalrd. I ln-y .e-se .1 the individual when In* is 
leleased tlnum’Ji Mti It progiatns as nin* \vl tii'lt helps e\- 
nUemlets uhfain bonding when their job icqurie*. it (ttnl 
bonding i nl 1 1 ] 1 * 1 1 1 it's ate ntiwillini; In provide hitnd. 

A 1 il Hi* r nndi'isiandint; nj ihe i «»!«• nl lln* Fedei.d ( inv- 
i*i niiKiit in tin* national efhu t against i linn* i an lw* earned 
from the following description nl Fedei.d JU livities in 
flint tinnal tel ins. 

Following this fntindin (inn an* essays nil subject aieas 
of inijmi lam c*. I inallv, this lepnit contains 'IV chupleis 
from all Fedei.d dep.n tmenls and at*em ies having pm- 
gi.uns in law enlnti rtnriil m ttiniinal jtistn »• assislam e. 

The Federal Government and Crime 

Snun* Fedei.d law enlmi rim-nt .*• livilies ate long estab- 
lished and (ainthat tn the geiiei.d ptthlii . lew i iti/rns 
have lint Iteatd nl the I erinal Ihiic.m nf Investigation, 
the United Slates Srcjrl Seivite, dn* Ihneati nf (aisimus, 
of the Intel ual Revenue Snvii e. 

Other at livities nf the Fedei.d Gnvnnmrnt that relate 
to clime prevention or control are not in familiar. The 
Government's whir- ramp nr; assistant r in Stale and local 
law enforcement may la* Irss w itlrlv known. Nnr ate tunny 
people necessarily await* nf Imw many dith'ieut depart- 
ments and agent ir* aie im«»Krrl in inmh.iling thr prob. 
lent «if erinte. 

The Federal program is a t nmprrlirnsive firm l that 
rallies finm intrusive irxe.io It into the causes of ciiiur to 
rehabilitation nf nlfendem fur irinirgraiiun into mm iriy 

Murh I'edet al effort, of i nurse, is rx|»cndetl in the three 
principal law enfon emeni arras: ftnlice, courts, ami 
corrections. 

Many Federal departments and at?e nr ies investigate 
Federal crime* falling within tlteir jurisdictions. Federal 
rrimes are prmrruted by Department of Justice lawyers. 
A correctional system is maintained to punish and 
rehabilitate Federal offenders. Stale and local police 
force* anti correctional systems are the lumofieiaries of 
Federal aashutme programs, Legal court so I is provitled 
for indigent defendants. 



I’olirr trainiitK in fan AiihcIm l’olirt* Department. 


Efforts are being concentrated on specific, arena of 
t rimiiial activity, such as organized crime and white collar 
c rime. .Security measures against air hijackinffs, bomb- 
ing*, street crime, and nmrolirs smuggling are lx*ing 
stringently enforced. 

Ollier major areas of Federal effort, however, center 
cm preventing criminal behavior by attacking acute social 
problems iuc.it as juvenile delinquency, offender recidi- 
vism, and heroin addiction and drug abuse. 

'Die Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Economic. Opportunity botlt work to 
turn potential lawbreakers to lawful pursuits, and to en- 
able ex-offenders to lead satisfying, productive, law- 
abiding lives. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
lias programs to stamp out substandard living environ* 
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i nc' ills when? hupp and ambition can mm to bitterness 
and crimp. 

Other Federal agencies air nmducling teseaivh into 
the nature and extent of crime and ih cutises. I )n< loi.t and 
scientists at the National Institute of Mental Health .i»p 
studying the psychological ami physiological aspects id 
crime and delimjuency. The National Institute of I .aw En- 
forcement and (It iminal Justice conducts icmmuIi to im- 
pmve all aspects of the criminal justice system. 

Another body of law is lulniinisleied hy those .ii'eiuirs 
which are given a luoad mandate to regulate industries 
and practices falling within their mens of jurisdiction. 
These tcgulatmy agencies also had law cnfon cment ic> 
BponsihiliticH during the year, although of a Icsmm tuugni- 
luclc. limn many other* inclndetl in this »e|K>it. 

The Federal program is cooniinalcd hy department* 
and agencies working togethrr at the highest Irvrls to 
formulaic. policies related to their common interests and 
to eliminate duplic ation of clhu t. They share iuhu mation 
or technical know-how, and their agents work togrlhei 
on iiitcrdcpartmeuliil enforceinent team* 

Cost of Crime Reduction 

Since President Nixon assumed oilier V/j yrau» ago, 
Federal outlays for crime letUietiou have mote than 
doubled, lly the end of FY 1972, the nuiomil spent on 
crime reduction programs will have more than tripled, 
reflecting lire extent of tire many mid diverse crime re- 
duction program* initialed and expanded under tire 

Nixon administration. 

According to figures compiled hy the Office of Man- 
agement and Hodge l (OMID, pnri of tire Kxecntive Of- 
fice of the President, Federal outlays for crime reduction 
programs in FY 1971 totaled $1,348,204,000, which was 
more than was spent for those programs in FY 1970 
($056,916,000). In FY I960, $530,643,000 wax spent by 
the Federal (Jovcnuncnl, and in FY 1969, $650,353,000. 
By FY 1972, OMB estimates that expenditures will reach 
$ 1.96B, 996, 000. 

OMB report* that of the. FY 1972 c xpe n cl i lures, 36 
percent was directed to assisting Slate and local govern- 
ments, compared with 31 percent in FY 1971 and 21 
percent in FY 1970. 

The OMB analysis does not include expenditures for 
the Department of Defense. OMB estimates, however, 
that Department of Defense outlays for crime reduction 
were $605,3 1 7,000 in FY 1970, $615,519,000 in FY 1971, 
and $604,897,000 In FY 1972. 


( i him inuK imii jium'uiuw u is immuni m ,v volume en- 
titled S/ininl Anulyu-\. wliii li ,u * iMiip.mirs the Budget 
of the Ihiilcd .Stairs ( hu n iiinent whrn it is (i.iiismitled 
hy the Ihrsident t«> the l‘niie,trsi r.ieh year. 

Total rxprndilurrs. A study complrted for the I. aw Fai- 
fov. emenl Assistant e AdminiHlt atiou chimed that ahiiosl 
$H.ti hiilion was spent on all hums o| law enioieemeul 
and t tiniiii.il jiislii e in the l bitted States in the K! months 
ending June ‘HI. I **7tl. I he survey wan inmhutrd By the 
Ihue.m ut the (Tunis tlomndt ;m mleiagviuy agimnenl 
with l.F.AA. 1 1 nueied esjiemlihii rn ol tin* Frdeiul. State, 
and local e.mei iiiurtil* and irllrt ted the full time employ* 
mem nl almost 7T1.1MH1 |H*inons. 

I lie study sliovsed that about •$’» billion, or almost 
(hire-fifths nl the total, was spent to suppott polar ar- 
idities. I he i etii.uinlrt was spent .is Inllnws: almost $1.2 
hdlioit lor iudui.il .ulivtlivs, almost $117. million for 
pioin ii t it ii i ; $102 million fm indigent defense; .$1.7 bil- 
lion for mu e« l ions; ,md .$511 million foi other uimiiial 
jnstii e activities 

The study was pul dished hy l.F.AA in l * * V V! uudej the 

title l'\f>rnthlutr ami /**iii/i/ovweiir Dutn /or thr (.'tnniiml 

Ju\lii r . S^lnn : 7tl, 


Federal Outlays for the Hetluctiou of Crime hy Agency 

| In lluimniitlt ut tliillataj 


t intUys 


Agrm y 

low al 

H«<d 


yrai 

year 


l'»7l 

1672 


actual 

ruimatr 

The Judiciary 

$Mi, 7*1 1 

$7t., 132 

Kxecntive Office of llie President . . 


2. IK 10 

( Mfire of Economic ( Ipporlunily 

|\ 500 

IH, 2tKI 

Department of Agriculture 

4, M V 

4.661 

Department of Commerce. . . 

RUtl 

1 . inu 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare... 

**o ( 5 1 0 

IMi, 197 

Department of Mousing und Urbanite* 
veloprnent 

17.720 

26, 4.10 

Department of the Interior 

22. ‘ill» 

23, 104 

Department of Justice. ...... 

742, M 1 

1, 043, f Kl7 

Department of Labor 

14, 371 

32, 700 

Department of Suite 

m, mb 

141,771 

Department of TrniuporUitlon 

‘ia. ‘i.ia 

51,497 

Department of the Treasury . 

167, WH 

220, 3«tt 

Atomic Energy Commission 

104 


General Services Administration 

18, 513 

43, 511 

Notional Aeronautics ami Space Admin- 
istration . . 

1, M2 

98? 

Postal Service 

32, 634 

39, 034 

Veterans Administration 

37,560 

86.034 

Ollier independent agencies 

m 

231 

Total Federal Outlay* 

$1, 348,204 51,968,9% 

Source: Office of Management and Budget 



Executive Policy Formulation 
and Implementation 

Tim President t>f tin* Uiiin-d Stales is vested with the. 
power to fonmdiite polity minting to law enforcement 
anti < riminnl justice for the executive Inattch of the (lov- 
erumeul. lie is aided in this mission hy the Domestic 
C.oimt il, which foiimd.itr'i and (ooxlinates tccommcnda- 
lioii-t in this m ea. and hy the ( Mlice of Management and 
Budget, which is lespnnsihle for polit y itnplemeniution. 

Domestic. Connell. In its mle an policy advisor to the. 
President, the Domestic Conoid assesses national needs 
and coordinate* the establishment of national priorities. 
TJto Council provides a rapid te*|K»mr to Presidential 
needs for policy advice on domestic issues, such a« crime, 
reduction, and maintaios a (ontiriuum irviewof ongoing 
programs front a polit y standpoint. 

In addition to the Ptesident, the Ctmneil is rniiqinsrcl of 
the Vice Pirsideiu, tlir Allot ney ( ienei.d, all Cahineldrvel 
Secretatirs except State and Defense, and such heads of 
agencies as the Piesidrnt may designate. 

Office of Management and Budget. Tltr Office of Man* 
abluent and Budget (OMlil is a principal staff aim of 
the President. Its rr*|xm«ihiHlie* to the President in the 
field of law enforcement and « riminaf jtistire parallel its 
duties in other fields. It aids in the preparation, analysis, 
review, and exec ution of the Federal hutlgel for law en- 
forcement activities; it coordinates the review of pertinent 
legislation; attd it undertake* studies of management, or- 
ganization, performance, or coordination of law enforce- 
ment programs as directed hy the President. 

The Office also frequently works closely with lire 
Domestic Council staff and other Federal agencies in tire 
development of programs of high Presidential interest. 

Through its divisions, OMB continually monitors de- 
velopment and implementation of law enforcement pro- 
grams, conducts s|H't i;\| studies, and supplies technical 
assistance. 

For example, the General Government Programs Divi- 
sion concerns itself wicli the programs and operations of 
particular agencies of the executive branch, which include 
those with law enforcement responsibilities. 

The Management Information and Computer Systems 
Division 1ms devolojied performance management systems 
which the. Division has applied to selected areas of law 
enforcement. In May 1972, the Division completed a 
problem analysis of the crime reduction program for the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

The Organization and Management Systems Division 


iv i tiling 10 mtcragcncy co- 

operation in combating hijacking. 


Coordinating Federal Policies 
and Activities 

President Nixon has taken the initiative in many areas 
to assure that the vast resources of (he Federal Govern- 
ment and the diversity of programs on all fronts of the 
national efiort against crime are coordinated. Under his 
direction, many interagency committees to coordinate 
Federal policies and activities in areas relating to crime 
reduction have been formed. 

These interagency councils and committees formulate 
policy for a concerted and coordinated attack on the prob- 
lems in their areas of responsibility. They work to identify 
problems, eliminate, duplication of efiort, integrate knowl- 
edge, and formulate strategies to combat criminal activity. 

During FY 1971, coordinating committees were opera- 
live in the. areas of juvenile delinquency, organized crime, 
international narcotics traffic, chug abuse, corrections, 
air Keen lily, cargo security, communications, and urban 
information. Many of these, including the committees 
working in the areas of juvenile delinquency, domestic 
and international narcotics traffic, and cargo and pas- 
senger .security, were initialed under President Nixon’s 
administration. 

Juvenile delinquency. The 197 J amendments to tho 
Juvenile l Icliuqucncy Prevention and Control Act of 
I960 invited the Interdepartmental Council to Coordi- 
nate Federal Juvenile Delinquency Programs. 

The Council is composed of five major members, 
representing the Departments of Justice, Labor, Housing 
and Urban Development, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
Council also has three minor members: the Departments 
of Agriculture, the Interior, and Transportation, and 
two ex-officio members: the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. The Attorney General is Chairman of tho 
Council, and he has delegated this function to tho 
Administrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

The Council has set up three task forces composed 
of members of participating agencies whose purpose is 
to study coordination of efforts, evaluation of programs, 
and management techniques. 

Organized crime. By Executive order of the President, 
the National Council on Organized Crime was created 
on June 4, 1970. Composed of Cabinet-level officials, 
the Council provides guidance, strategy, and coordination 
on a national level in the fight against organized crime. 
It operates primarily in the area of policy formulation, 
such as deciding on the location of new strike forces. 

Membership in the Council consists of the Attorney 
General, who serves as Chairman, the Secretaries of tho 
Treasury and Labor, tho Postmaster General, and the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Oilier members from ihc Department of the Treasury 
are the. Assistant. Secretaries for Enforcement ami Opera- 
tions and for Tax Policy; the Commissioners of tin* Bureau 
of Customs and of the Internal Revenue Nervier; the 
Director of the United States Secret Service.; and the 
Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue Sri vice. 

The Council lias set up six regular stall’ committees lo 
analyze current needs and elfoii.H in their suras, and 





and Agriculture; the Permanent United Slates Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations; and the Diieetor of the 
(Ientr.il Intelligence Agency. The Uhaiiiuau of the Cabi- 
net Committee is the Seciel.uy of State. 

The Cabinet Committee ilherled the pieparatiou of 
.V/ "Naicolics Conti ol Action Plans' 1 laying out a defini- 
tive i onise of action for attacking the intei national nar- 
cotics h.illic in each of .'ill haul thug pmducing and 


(Photo by Marc and F.vclyuc IJernlicmi from Knphn 
(•lulhunrttc Picture*-) 


suggest methods of remedying problems. The areas of 
responsibility are narcotics; gambling rackets; inliltnitiou 
of business; labor; State and local efforts against organized 
crime; am! counterfeit and stolen funds, securities, and 
credit cards. 

Narcotics (raffle and drug abuse. An important area of 
coordinated l-edem! effort has been the control of nar- 
cotics l raffle king and drug abuse. 

President Nixon lias launched a comprehensive all-out 
attack on drug abuse, which he labeled “public enemy 
number one.*' Direct Federal spending in this area has 
increased eleven-fold from $65 million in FY I960 to 
$729 million in FY 1973. The Federal niHinarcotics 
effort falls into three general categories, coordinated by 
the President's Domestic Council. 


transiting countries. Kadi plan was rrvirwrtl and ap- 
proved by inteiagem y suIk-oiii mil tecs of the Cabinet 
Committee mu! is now in the proems of being imple- 
mented in cooperation with the governments involved. 

In the men of domestic law enforcement, which is 
the second major area of coordinated effort, live agencies 
are involved in stemming domestic trafficking in illegal 
drugs. These agencies are the Bureau of Customs and 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in the Department 
of the Treasury, and the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Dings (HNDI)h (he Office of Drug Abuse Law 
Rn forcemeat, and the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Justice. 

The Bureau of Customs, through passenger and cargo 
inspection and through intelligence shared with other 
agencies, seizes illegal narcotics and dangerous drugs at 
international lrordcrs. 

The Internal Revenue Service has a special narcotics 
unit of more than dOO lax investigators to investigate 
suspected narcotics wholesalers and financiers. 






'.>\iW9W : 






Civil Aviation Security was formed. This committee is 
composed of mciiiHr ra c»f the Departments of 1 ramjKirta- 
lion, the Treasury, Justice, Defense, and Stale. Its Chair- 
man U the Assistant Secretary for Safely find Consumer 
Affairs of the Department of Transportation. 

Cargo thefts. The Interagency Committee on Tram* 
portation Security wa.s farmed in June 197 1 to com- 
bat cargo thefts. Membership is composed of represents- 


Secret Service identification specialist examine! latent 
fingerprint* on counterfeit note*. 


viclinpr the coordination and italic y guidance for Federal 
and Stale programs in these arras. Federal rxjjenditures 
for treatment, rehabilitation, education, and training 
have increased front $6f» million in KY ! *Ki9 to more than 
$‘180 million in FY 1973. 





l l . in spoliation 

Ti .importation. 

I-rban informalion. The Urban Information Systems 

l m. -ra'-i-m-v Committee is studying municipal mfoimation 
.vwmsas one aspect of its work. This study is being con- 
due let I in five cities to test whether computer-based 
municipal information systems serving day-to-day opera- 
tional city activities can improve local governments. 

The committee is composed ol representatives of the 
Departments of Housing and Urban Development, 1 rans- 
portalion, Health, Education, and Welfare, Justice, 
I.abor, and Commerce; the Offices of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and Management and Budget; the National Sci- 
ence Foundation; and the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency. 


Other Areas of Cooperation 

In addition to high-level coordinating committees, co- 
operation among Federal departments and agencies takes 
a variety of forms, including interagency enforcement 
groups; contractual agreements between departments or 
agencies; and areas in which two or more departments or 
agencies have concurrent jurisdiction. 


Interagency agreements, fcileral departments and 
agencies occasionally enter into agreements with other de- 
partments tmcl agencies to conduct sjMicial projects. 

'Fhc National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice, part of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, has entered into a number of these, includ- 
ing several with the Department of Commerce. 

Under such agreements, the Bureau of the Census con- 
ducted projects to compile statistics oil various aspects of 
the criminal justice system. 

Under another agreement, the National Bureau of 
Standards was commissioned to develop voluntary per- 
formance standards to help law enforcement agencies 
select, evaluate, and procure equipment. 

Information sharing. Various Federal departments and 
agencies provide information on a regular or ad hoc basis 
to other elements of the Federal Government. 

The National Crime Information Center, maintained 
by tlie FBI, stores data concerning stolen properly or 
wanted persons, which is immediately available to any 
agency tied into the. system. 

Agencies which discover evidence relating to organized 
crime in the course of their activities may relay this in- 
formation to other interested departments or agencies. 


Concurrent jurisdiction. Departments and agencies oc- 
casionally share responsibility for enforcing a Federal 
statute. 

For example, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms (BAIT) of the Department of the Treasury, 
which prior to July l, 1972, was a division of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and the FBI have concurrent respon- 
sibility for enforcing title XI of the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970, pertaining to cxplosivcs-conncctcd 
offenses. The Postal Inspection Service has investigative 
jurisdiction over bombs and explosives sent through the 
mails or directed at postal facilities. 

BA7F and the FBI recently adopted temporary guide- 
lines allocating investigative responsibilities. Under these 
guidelines, the FBI is authorized to make a full investiga- 
tion of bombings directed at Federal property, at a Fed- 
eral function, other than property or functions of the 

r nTn-r nl ° f the Treasu D which are the responsibility 
of BAT F, or at a diplomatic facility; and bombings on 
college campuses if a non-Treasury Federal function or 
property is involved. 


BATF is responsible for crimes relating to interst 
transportation or receipt of explosives with unlawful 

meniT* ° f ' a,5e info ™ a,ion through an inst 

rrr,? - an ? possessi ° n ° f «pw 5 ; n a w 

he X C " ta ‘ eS - ° nly where Department 

he Treasury property or lunctions are involved BA 

has sole responsibility for administering xhelZ 
provisions of the act. regular 


Nam«ic C AddicT P R e ,° f K C T ' :U . mnt i u ™diction involves 

avSTS-t 


Coordinated enforcement activities. To provide a con- 
centrated preventive, investigative, or prosecutive effort 
against areas of criminal activity, various departments 
and agencies have pooled resources to form coordinated 
enforcement groups. 

Strike forces to combat organized crime arc the 
premier example, of this cooperation. Coordinated through 
the Organized Grime and Racketeering Section of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice, the strike 
forces arc composed of agents from the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the Department of Jus- 
tice; the Labor-Management Services Administration of 
the Department of Labor; the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, the 
United Stales Secret Service, and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms of the Department of the Treasury; the United 
States Postal Service; and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. There arc usually five attorneys from the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section on each strike 
force. 

The Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE) , 
created by Executive order of the President on Janu- 
ary 28, 1972, helps to coordinate efforts against street- 
level drug traffickers. New enforcement tools at the 
disposal of the Office, including special grand juries used 
to obtain evidence against drug traffickers, were provided 
by the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970. 

DALE, which is part of the Department of Justice, 
is enlisting the support of the Department of the Treas- 
ury and the United States Postal Service to aid State and 
local agencies in the detection, arrest, and prosecution of 
persons engaged in the narcotics trade. 
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The Federal Reformatory for Women in Aldrrum, W. Va 

Another example of coordinated enforcement activity 
is the* air security program. 

The original air guard force was drawn from the I >r- 
parlinent of the Treasury, the Federal Aviation Admiuis- 
Lialion, the Kill, ami the I )ejMr Intend of Defense. A j>cr- 
maneiu sky marshal force was formed shortly afterward, 
staffed with jretsounel from the llmrau of Guitom* in 
the Department of the Treasury. The United Staten Mar- 
shals Service, part of the Department of Justice, help in 
the air security effort hy providing pmonnel to conduct 
prelxmrd screening on the ground. 

Budget analysis, 'Kite Federal Government monitors its 
widespread expenditures in crime reduction through an 
annual special analysis of the Federal budget by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB), put of 
tho Executive Office of the President. 

Through this analysis, the Government is able to pro- 
vide itself, the Congress, and the public with a sound 
although general picture of Federal expenditures in this 
area, both by department and by function. 

The analysis accompanies tire Budget of the United 
States Government when it w submitted by the President 
to the Congress each January. It is based on a standard 


the 1 iepnrtiucnl of Justice, rolled* evidence in cases where, 
the United .Stale* may Ik* a party of interest. 

Enforcement of narcotics laws is the resjionsihilily of 
the Bureau of Narcotic* ami Dangerous Drugs. Bureau 
efr«t t* renter on apprehending international and domestic 
middle* and high-level tmflirken, rsjrerially those with 
organized crime connections. 

Investigators of the fmmigrution and N a turn I unit ion 
Service (INS), part of the Department of Justice, are 
authorized to investigate aliens or persons believed to be 
aliens, and to make arrests for felonies which have Ireen 
committed in violation of the immigration laws. INS 
conduct* investigations of aliens involved in organized 
crime, narcotics trafficking, anti subvention or other 
criminal activities. 

The recently establish eel Office, of Drug Abuse I.aw 
'Enforcement (DALE) in the Department of Justice 
draws upon a number of ngeneics (BNDD, the Bureau of 
Customs, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, 
the Executive Office for United Stales Attorneys, and 
the Postit I Inspection Service) to bring Federal resources 
to bear on the street-lcvcl heroin pusher. 

Within the Department of the Treasury, the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS), the Bureau of Customs, the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, and the 
Untied States Secret Service have Investigative 
responsibility. 


-—-w >_iigagt,u in mini cu-uvuies, especially 

organized crime figures and narcotics traffickers, and the 
General Enforcement Program, which is aimed at persons 
evading taxes owed on legitimate business activities or 
derived from professional occupations. 

The Intelligence Division, together with the Audit 
Division, conducts investigations and examinations under 
the 1 reasury/IRS Narcotics Traffickers Program. The 
program was initiated during FY 1971 to coordinate on 
a national scale intensive tax investigations of middle- and 
upper-echelon narcotics traffickers and financiers. The 
objective is to disrupt the narcotics distribution system 
by prosecuting those guilty of criminal tax violations and 
to reduce their profits and working capital by assessing 
and I collecting (axes and penalties on unreported income 
Of the narcotics traffic. 

J' 1 ' 1 " 1 ™ 11 SeCUrity Division investigates efforts to 

auZ tv° r , COmP r iSe . IRS PerSOnnel ' The Di ™° n 1>« 
au homy ,0 conduct Criminal and administrative inves- 
tigations, to execute and serve search and arrest warrants 

inTOl ™s 

Vice Presidcm ! the 

statute. persons provided for by 

forces the criminal provision If Federal l" d JT™ en ‘ 

‘he manufacture and sale of illicit a^cIhoT ^f ahng , with : 
possession and transportation of ’ he Unlawful 

Control Act of 196* and “ if V G ™ 

Act; and the unlawful use and tri f ^ Safe Streets 
* u *• 

jSsSSiCS;? "« i» 

Service. The head of the Posta l, Sfates Postal 

of the Inspector Gener^fwhth™™ 311 ’!™' the 0®™ 
enforcement and investigative “ lts P™ a ry law 
S-Ves crimina, violationfl d er ° ^estil 
Partment programs, violating r $ eStab,ish i"g De- 

onminal code relatin’ mtlTo the States 
in°FY° n m1 ' h °“ Pr ° grams - Mu S chIf’th nd o° nCriminaI 

Py 1971 was spent invesfc/ he ° ffice effort 
"vest, gat,„ g violati 


the pa.^ h„^T^ With!i '^ 

clusively under the jurisdiS /M'^ 1 ^ 
menu In other areas, jurisdiction is either ^ 
current with the States, or proprie ty r 
jurisdiction is proprietary Park R-.m! 1 areas ^> 

violations not otherwise covered in iL ke ams[5 fe 
responsibility. 1 m lhe,r »°™al are** 

Enforcement and Prosecution 

Department may iLlf i„ ““ ° f J “ tkTt < 

ceed upon referrals from otlmr 1 losecutl0ns 01 ’ may 

ing hwfSTm m! S S] . ,Cd , ;l1 '^Ponsibility for*, 
gerous drugs fitnrl ft ‘ U1,/GC cn,ne » narcotics and <h& 
matters . ^ and labor, and othu 

conmorf V m 0 r''’: dUi ' inS 10 **“*«* «*» 

0f "“*» Moral depart’ 

organized crimhif’ r '"' 1 !’"’ C 1)0011 fom]c<i to conttol 
8an.aodo.rn.ma act.vit.es in metropolitan areas, I.fc 

SSL ZZ ?‘ l ' mlCr Prosiclcllt direction, Ik 

of I960 to n ° m S ° VOn th ° beei "”' ! 

! ) lso llns 1|>0 responsibility to commit i® 

Rehabilitation AetoO°^6 WiSi0nS ° f U “ NnrCOticA ® 

sibiiiio ! dlvls ’ ons lh the Department have the respon- 
callv o °- Cn ( > 1Ce cr ' m * n al luws which have been specifi* 
examnli* *° dlCm ’ ^ 1C Antitrust Division, for 
of th C> Cn ° 1CCS cr ‘ ni ' n &I laws relating to the protection 
The oTri y rr0l ?.« nt * com petitive business practice!. 

lts ^' v * s ’ on enforces laws which prohibit 
rights t aCtS ? f . lntcrfercncc with federally protected 
snn St ^ws i eating to subversive activities are the re* 
and N V ^ °i ^ ^ nterna * Security Division, The Lands 
n . . auia Resources Division enforces the criminal 

L v r sof tho Rivcrs and Harbors Act ° f i 8 "i an(,ihe 

Th pT enf ° rCCS Federal tax laws. 

• . C <ederal Government not only prosecutes Federal 

fpnri bu *“ provides counsel for indigent de* 

mini^f 0 S , nder dlc Criminal Justice Act of 1964, ad- 
ministerpf ,K«, a . . . . 


, Under dlc Criminal Justice Act of 1964, ad- 
St e ^ d ' b y the Administrative Office of the United 
the S °?* com P ensa tion for counsel appointed by 
vpqi C0Urt 18 P r0v ' ded - Payment is also provided for in* 
igations and other expert services. The 1969 amend* 

an^F T ttl ’ Sact P rov * clc for public defender services for 
e eral judicial district desiring to establish one. 
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agencies have pioginitr. <n veiviirs that aid law «*nlt>i »■■*- 
incut film linns i*ii tin- Stair and local Irvrl. Some agem ir>, 
surh as llir Fill, liavr nmvidrd expat assistant <* In Stale 
and |ni al law rnlnit rnirni fm many yr.uv ( >thrc agem irs 
liavr drvrlnjtrd assistance pi ugi aim only irirntly 

Federal aid includes linam ial and Inimical assisiam r. 
die rdnratinn ami liaining nl prisonm-l, and dm sli.uing 
of ilifnillialinti These ITdn.d plngiatm air dun Ird 
Inward upgrading llir ellri livi ness "I puli* «’ drpailmruls, 
minis, con ri lion. d I at ililir-., and nllirl pails nl llir 
criminal juslirr system. 

'Pin* T.aw Kiifnh ■ruiriii Assislanu- Aduiinisiialion 
( I.KAA) , of llir 1 )rpai fulfill i*l Juslii r, was rslaMislird in 
1 (Kill for llir rxpirsH pnipnsr n| I rdrial aid It* llir 

Slates in Ihrfirld of criminal jMvii»»*. 

President Nison, recognizing ihr Itrrd Ini ill< irasrd 
Federal aid In Stale and local law rnlon rnu ni .if.rm irv 
to light crime, lias giratly in* irasrd ihr binding Iru ls lm 

I ,KAA. Funding for I 1 V lT/if was million, nitin* than 

I I limes greater lli.m flir !• V I *M»** Irvrl nl .SI* 1 milium. 

I.KAA /pants funds in Stairs in lirlp them drselup 

eomj>re)ieiisive plans for llir irdmlino nl i umr ami 
delinquency ihtough iuipiovruirut nl llim tiiimnal |m 
tier, system. It llirn piovidei blink mauls nl hinds In 
assist Slates in implementing dum* plans Si.ti* ■* add dim 
own leMHinrs In llir Irdrial assistant r. l.F.AA also is an- 
linn i/rd In grant I'm uls at its diw irtinn lm wmtlis po*j 
eels wliirli nlliriwisr would i*o unlnmlrd. the emphasis 
in llirsr dist jrlinjiai y piojrifi is on iunovatinii 

In I V IHVI, tile (Inni'irss anile *1 i/rtl IT. \\ li* riant 
funds to Stales foi the spi t if n pnipne ( >| npgiailme mi 
rrelionid piogr.uns and faiiliiin 

Federal 1 1 imiii.il jnsinr assiitaiue is dun ted towanU 
eight main aieas nl Slat** and l*« al needs |*oln • miib, 
juvenile deliiujuriu y, thug abuse, peisoiinrl liaining, 
rorrer l ions, rrseairh and let Inn »)•*»:>, and infiiiinaiuiu 
exchange. 

hollowing is a brief Muuiuatv «»f Irdrial a< tisiiies in 
these aretiH. 

Police. I lirongh l.F.AA and ndiri nfli* rs, ihr | >*< In ,il 
(toveinineiu piovides a wide i. mgr of MipjKui h*i various 
aspens of polit e wmk. 

f.KAA gr.niis funds foi liainine and equipping Siatr 
and local [tolire fours. and sjhiusuis louferrmes f«*r law 
enforcement officials. 

The MU will conduct tests in the Fill l.aUuaioiy fur 
other law enforcement agcn< irs. am! will also provide 
information contained in its fingerprint files Thr National 
Crime Information denier krrj*-i rrmnh on stolen prop* 
erly and fugitives. 1*111 imirui tors give training .iMhtaiur 
al law enforcement schools, and i oiului t 1 nunn in sjircial 
aieas such as houih dis|>mal and lumk rohliery prevention. 

Agents of the Bureau of Xartotii* and Dangerous 
Drufp (TlNDD) cooperate with State and local jmlue in 
criminal investigation of drug « a&tw, and in the enforce* 
ment of laws jiertaining to the sale of drugs 


nthrr Irdrial agencies aid polirr invesligaiiniis in 
ihrir lespertive aieas of rspririsr, .is drw'rihed exten- 
sively in this irpnit. 

dinirls. I luntigh 1 d .AA, the (>rtieial Set vices Adnunis- 
nation, and the Aihniuisf i at iv ** ( )||ii e nl ihr 1 htiird Slates 
dnmls, ihr I rdrial ( I'nvei nmriit pmvidrs assistant r in 
impitiving i null operation, in.inagruirnt, and el let live* 

III* vs, 

In ihr 1 1 as l sevei.d yrats, Pirridriu Nixon has lakeii a 
| ii*i hi * n.tl intrirst in loiut irinini I'o spin llir develop- 
i of speedier and miiu jnsti* e, hr ci >iivmrd and spi *kr 
al (he liisl National l '**nfriri|t r nil llir |ili|i* iaiv, lirhl 
in Man 1 1 I'D l al H illiatitsl on e., \ a. *1 his i milrinu •* was 
di'Vi'Inprd hy the I trpai liiirnl of Jilstiu* and v\j|s fmirird 
hv 1. 1*. \ \. and made a tiinnhrt nl u*i Miiimriulaliniis, in 
1 hidnir i siahlishiiig a National (Viiln lor Stair dmnl 
Imlers llali-l fumlrtl hy I.P. \\). 

l.F \A also suppm fed (taming of Inuidirds «>( jiulgen of 
Uiih gutrial and limilrtl jiumhi linn ihnnie.li the N.ilhmal 
( nllrrr n| Stair I 1 1 . 1 1 |*tdi’rs a l id llir A 1 1 if I i» all A* adriuv 
«*f Judhial l.dui ali«»n; imiil MMii.n’rin* , ul and admin 
isliatioii similes and liaiuiug *n»uhniiil hy ilu' Institute 
fui (!i»uii Mnuaeeiuriil ,u t}, r l 'niveisity of I IniM i and 
lh«- N.idniial ( -nlli rr nl Stale Tnal |m|nes in Ki uu. Nrv , 
(laiinng pi < •mams lm pinsn utnis ihimigh die Nalional 
Ihsliut \ttniue\s Assiniaiimi and the National ( aillege 
fm histiiil Altonirss; and a* mul imptnvnunil ptnjei ( 
loiidm led hv ihr National C auifrieiu i* «'f Melmpulitau 
t ’nin is in I Mioit, Mil li. 

llir Nalional Insiiiulr of |,u\v laifoii einrnl and 
(aiinmal Justiie, pail *»t I.I'.AA, suppmlrtl pmjnls m 
iiiipinM* « mul opu atioio, lai ililies, ei|iiipuieiil, peisnnuel, 
and juvenile juslii e. 

An example uf » unit irfmui in whii h the 1‘etlrtal ( o»v 
riutmitt pla\u| a huge ji.it t irsullnl fimu the 1 >.(!, Hum I 
Refni m and C '.iiiiiin.il Pnxediire Art of I ‘1711. The ait 
was dialled hy die OHi«e of Cliimiiiid Justiie of ihr I le- 
p.utinrul of Justiie and mu* ted hy die (longicss in re- 
sjH*me lo Pirsiilrnt Nixon's tall fm a massive atlack on 
< rime in dir I hstrii t of ( toliimliia in January Plli'l. 

The Adiniuisirative ()||i«e of llir Tnitrd Slates Hourls 
xuprivnrs die i rdrial couit nyMem and itdmiimlrps llir 
I rdrial puhlit defender srrviir estahlished hy ihr lam* 
girss in die 1%*! ainrmliumls tu tile (a iiniiml Jmtiee Act 
of l r lhl The ollite also examines Federal imu t thx kels 
to gather and maiitlaiii atati»ti« « on I'etlrtul caaea. 

The (Jrneral Seivicn Adtninislration derigun, I mi Ids, 
furnishes, and numages Federal tourl huiUlings. It «l«> 
prolrris employees and visitors in their buildings. 

Juvenile delinquency. Offices in the Department of 
Health, Fdmation, and Welfare (IIFAVi and I.KAA 
provide the majority of Federal grants designed to combat 
juvenile delinquency and rehabilitate young offenders. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration fVDDPA) of JIKW awards grants to 
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and to rehabilitate juvenile offenders. 

Several other Federal offices are also involved in this 
area. The Office of Economic Opportunity funds experi- 
mental programs for inner-city youths and youth devel- 
opment programs in employment, education, and other 
areas. The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment provides specialists who aid in planning corrective 
programs for delinquents, and the Department of Agri- 
culture makes conservation camps available for use as 
rehabilitative centers. 


Drug abuse. Another area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has substantially expanded its assistance programs 
is in aid to combat drug abuse. Efforts here arc primarily 
in prevention and rehabilitation. 

LEAA aids State and local agencies in areas of drug law 
enforcement, drug abuse education, and treatment and 
rehabilitation. In cities with a high addiction rate, dis- 
cretionary grants may be awarded for more intensive 
programs. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs holds 
training programs for State and local law enforcement 
officers; tests and analyzes evidence to be submitted in 
court cases; participates in criminal investigations; and 
directs pilot projects for involving community leaders in 
drug prevention. 

The President’s Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention coordinates Federal training programs in the 
rehabilitation and treatment area, and lias established a 
National Training Center in Washington, D.C., as the 
hub of a system which can train 16,000 persons annually. 

Three other offices, the Bureau of Prisons, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, lend support for rehabilita- 
tion programs. 


Personnel training. Through grants and training pro- 
be Federal Government is helping to upgrade 
ubtics of State and local personnel in all phases 
forcement and rehabilitation, 
training programs are held by Federal officials 
reas of expertise, such as securities laws and 
:unty. 

atnmg programs include riot control and bomb 
•urses taught by the Department of Defense; 
nvestigation courses taught by BNDD; and 
mng at police schools and the FBI National 


ite and ocal personnel have also received tr 
consolidated Federal Law Enforcement Tr 
operated by the Department of the Treas 
. Devel °Pment and Delinquency Preven 
£ T* traini "S grants for "persons 
°A W,th juvenile delinquents, and the Bui 
training programs for local correct 


marshal all available resources in tin* 1 Jrjwn,,.,.,,' t 
Justin* to improve corrections at all levels FrilrjJ, Siy 
and local. 

The Congress responded to the President** lr ,(, r,| |, 
more Federal aid to Stale corrections system* Al| |}. ; 
i/mg LEAA to award grants to States fm 
of new corrections facilities, and other ptienn |. f .,,c 
Federal aid for Stale and local concilium rifernr 
eludes monetary assistance for new and imjmv.l ta. 
tics, training for cor mi ions officers, and jm^uruf- 
inmate rehabilitation. 

Construction funds for corrections far -ilitiriiiir&Mjt.'; 
by LEAA for community-based ant! other inMituii r.i 
'Fhe Bureau of Prisons is building staff 
which will train Stale and local correction* 
as Bureau personnel. The Bureau also pmviiln 
in jail inspection, and contracts with local 
provide rehabilitative programs for oll'eudm 
The Manpower Administration of the ! )r|uihi.rr.i 
Labor funds vocational training and niumeliiiR n»vr* 
to help offenders obtain employment upon ilinrn-Vi 
A program for inmates, administered jointlv wh i 
Office of Education of 1IKVV, uses job Iraitiiiitt m \ *n 
the rehabilitative process. 

Other vocational training for offrmlm U wpptf 
by the Office, of Economic. Opportunity, v>h«>h I 
projects in counseling, job training, ami other 
LEAA awards grants to Stales for couccliotul Ju- 
lies such as probation and parole, services u«mwF; 
and community centers. 

Research and technology. Law enforcement u*h« 
quires the use of new technology to eomhiu inn* 
this field, the Federal Government provides a vurvu 
laboratory services, development of new tool* Jiwl 
niques in fighting crime, and funds for further 
Three Federal offices give, hrixnatory srrvimi«V 
and local jxjlice. 'These services include nnalpa cl 1 
deuce to be used in criminal court eases. Tim KM 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous J hugs, and ‘hr 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms of the ihy 
ment of the Treasury, furnish such aid. 

LEAA awards grants for various research and w 
oology programs in crime control methods. It 
sors studies that collect statistics and other basic inf®* 1 
tion on crime. 

Information sharing. A final area of Federal aid ** 
sharing of infonnation with Stale and local law cafe 
cent agencies. 

This is done through regular reporting syaietw, «i** 
exchanges, and publications. 

Central to this aid is the National Crime Ir>fon®a 
Center of the FBI, which furnishes States with^ 
stolen property and fugitives from justice. The Ffl 
forwards intelligence on criminal activity 
agents in the field. 

Other agencies provide information on secure* 
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Kvory Federal department and agency with law enforce- 
menl and criminal justice assistance responsibilities is in- 
volved in programs in make crime mmv. difficult for 
would-be lawbreakers and In prolerl the Ameriran puhlir. 

1‘JToils ratine from investigations in deter illegal arts, 
to the installation of security devices in airports in pre- 
vent hijackings, to the development of high intensity 
street lamps for use in major ciime locations. 

Air .security. Maintaining senility in the skies, for 
example, has heroine an area of concerted Fedeial rll'nit. 
(lout ingen l.s of air guards weie i emitted from .several 
Federal departments including the Departments of Jus- 
tice, Transpoclatiou. the Tieasmy. and Defense. These 
were later replaced hy a peimanent fmee ili.iwn from 
llie bureau of (luslomx in the Depaitmrnl of the I'reasmy. 

Security was also lightened on the ground, with the 
adoption of extensive pivhoaid s< teening measures. These 
security measures included the use of sensitive metal 
detecting devices, the use n| dugs li, lined to snill out 
explosives, and the development of a "hijacker profile’ 1 
giving characteristics of potential hijackris. 

bombings, Federal agencies and liepaitmeuts whose 
operations or airax of trx|M>n*ihilily aie vulnerahle to 
homhings have also taken steps to tighten .nriuiity. 

The air gumd tiaining piogiam, for instance, includes 
detailed instructions on method* of handling (tombing 
incidents. Research is being tondmlrd by the Frdri.il 
Aviation Aduiinistiatiou into mctliodit to dele, t bombs 
before they an 1 carried on boaul. 

I be United States Prolal Seiviie londm t* irsrairh to 
develop bomb detec (toil device* Klimt* have cenleird 
on the. development of a device to drlrri metal masses, 
and a low level X-ray machine not h.umful lo him or 
personnel. 

Tlie General Servic es Administration, which is i r-aj mmi- 
sible for the security of neatly 10,000 federally owned 
or leased building* and about l-Vderal employees, 

lias tightened its security (I i tough the installation of in- 
trusion-detection devices, and by iiinratrd (raining for 
its guard forc e. 

I he Veterans Administration also maintains a guard 
force to protect its opeiatiou*. Guard* have the authority 
to search parrels lieing c arried into Vetetatis Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

bomh security is also a conc ern of the Department of 
Defense and the United States Coast Guard. Each year 
the Department of Defense undertakes industrial defense 
surveys of facilities considered vital to the national 
defense. The Coast Guard, which is responsible for tlie 
security of port facilities and vessels, supervise* the load- 
ing of all explosives and other hazardous cargoes. 

Ufbpn crime. Although urban crime prevention is basic- 
ally the responsibility of local law enforcement agencies, 
assistance in making our cities safe is provided hy the 
Federal Government. 

Many of die grants provided by the taw Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEA A) to Stales and local 


(IIUD) also worked to cub. nice the safely and security 
of m han dwellers during FY 1 U V I . Many IIUI) programs 
designed to improve mhan living conditions include pro- 
vision* for strengthening local law enforcement, and for 
security systems to protect residents from crime. 

The Model l lilies Program, for instance, which provides 
funds to selected State and local governments, encourage* 
participating cities to undertake project* to improve the. 
criminal justice system. Included in these projects is the 
(raining of enforcement oflicets. 

The low-ienl housing program of IIUD also provides 
for adequate jmlice protection as an inlegial goal. In 
aic.is where local police protection is iiiMiflif jrnt, IIUD 
can authorize Local I lousing Aulltoi ities lo .spend funds 
from their opeiatiug budget* for Mipplemenlal protective 
finer*. 

MUD also t niidui led reseat ch and leclliiology projects 
designed to improve the physical security of mluii nun- 
immities. These piojeet* included studies on teleenimmilii- 
i.ition*, Mil'll as the use of television Mil veill. Hire of high 
crime si i rets nml mhan .security systems; a project lo 
develop crime pievenlinti stieet equipment; nml the de- 
velopment of crime senility guide criteria for use when 
■ oitsiim ting new mhan njuilnieulv or private homes. 

Consumer protection. Protecting the American consumer 
from fi.md, deception, and unsafe or mihrnlihful fond, 
ding*, and product* i* another atea in which the IVderal 
( ioveiiimeiil has taken preventive . step*. 

The Krdrtul ’Trade Uommission investigates illegal or 
dei eplive practices in adveilisiug, aiul has recently rstiili* 
Irilied ( lotisuniei Protection Coordinating Uoimniltees in 
major iueiro|iolit,iii ateas to give guidume to eon* miters 
and to help identify illegal ac tivities. The Cnnmiiwinn 
jelirs almost eKehisivety on administrative juuteliom. 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates frauds |ier- 
|K'tiatrd through the mails. The Service is also a purlin* 
pant on the Consumer Protection Coordinating Com- 
mittees, a* are the attorneys general uf the States, U.S. 
atloi iieys, and texpirsrMtiilivrs of consumer protection 
agencies. 

Pnitecting the hard and drug supply is the lespomilnlity 
of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), part of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Department of Agriculture shares this responsibility. 

FDA maintains surveillance over the safely of food, 
drug*, veterinary medicine, product safety, and radiologi- 
cal health through inspection programs to ensure com- 
pliance with the law. 

'The Animal Plant Health Inspection Service in the 
Department of Agriculture has a stafT of meat and poultry 
inspectors who keep watch over processing plants. All 
aspects of production arc scrutinized to ensure that tltcse 
products arc wholesome. Spot checks of shipments and 
retail establishments arc made hy the Program Review 
and Compliance staff of the Service; any criminal viola- 
tions arc investigated by the Office of the Imjiector Gen- 
eral of the Department. 
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field. It both conducts its own research and funds others 

to do so- _ . . .. , , 

Projects to assess the effectiveness of police, courts, and 

corrections systems are of principal interest to the Na- 
tional Institute. Among the projects in these areas were 
the development of psychological standards for police- 
men, a project to develop mathematical models of court 
functions, research into court reorganization and reno- 
vation and a project to evaluate the costs, activities, 
and effectiveness of community-based corrections 
programs. 

The National Institute also took steps during the fiscal 
year to establish standards for police equipment. Under 
an interagency agreement with the National Institute, 
the National Bureau of Standards established the Law 
Enforcement Standards Laboratory to develop voluntary 
national standards for protective, communications, se- 
curity, and emergency equipment; vehicles; and correc- 
tional institution building systems. 

Other Federal departments and agencies also conduct 
research into ways of improving the criminal justice 
system. 

Among these arc the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which is developing a system for 
routing and controlling public service vehicles; the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, which conducted sev- 
eral projects into ghetto altitudes toward law enforce- 
ment, and the relationship between law and conflict; and 
the Department of Labor and the Office of Economic. 
Opportunity, both of which are conducting research into 
new rehabilitation methods. 

Eliminating Causes of Crime 

The work of some Federal agencies is directed toward 
eradicating the underlying causes of crime. The principal 
agencies operating these socially oriented crime reduction 
programs arc the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (HUD), and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). 

HEW. HEW provides rehabilitative services to delin- 
quent youth and guidance to youths in danger of becom- 
ing delinquent; improves the welfare of neglected and 
delinquent children in institutions, or of inmates in 
correctional institutions; and administers the program 
under which narcotic addicts are committed through civil 

procedures to the .Surgeon General in lieu of imprison- 
ment. 

1 he Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
t dministration of HEW administers a program of grants 
to State and local governments to improve juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and treatment programs. The Ad- 
ministration carries out these programs under authority 
granted by the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Gontiol Act of 1968. 

he Office of Education of HEW also provides services 

leglccted and delinquent children. Many Office of 


IIEVV is also vitally concerned with the problem of 
alcoholism. In 1966, (he National Center for Prevention 
and Control of Alcoholism was established within the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health to develop and admin- 
ister Federal support programs in that area. In 1960, the 
Congress passed the Alcoholic. Rehabilitation Act which 
declared alcoholism to be a major health problem, and 
noted that handling alcoholics through the criminal jus- 
tice system only perpetuates the problem. The act author- 
ized Federal funds to be used for the construction and 
staffing of facilities to treat alcoholism, and for research, 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

Federal efforts in the uvea of alcohol abuse were 
strengthened .still further with the passage of the Com- 
prehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970. This act 
created the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism which assumed administration of all alcohol- 
ism programs in 1IEW. 

HUD. Programs conducted by HUD relating to crime 
reduction arc concerned with the relationship of living 
conditions in communities and neighborhoods to crime 
and delinquency. HUD programs address the practical 
problems of improving security and policing activities, as 
well ns improving the physical environment of the poor, 
where much crime exists. 

HUD offers riot and crime insurance aimed at reduc- 
ing losses caused by civil disorders, riots, or crime to busi- 
nesses which would otherwise find the cost prohibitive. 
HUD also enforces Federal fair housing laws; it receives, 
investigates, and conciliates complaints based on grounds 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. Among other 
measures enforced by IIUD in its mission to upgrade 
housing and living environments are the requirements 
that housing receiving insurance, and assistance under 
HUD programs meet certain security standards, and a 
program which provides for police protection in low-rent 
housing projects. 

OEO. OEO is vitally concerned with problems of crime 
and delinquency. OEO works to eliminate poverty, under- 
education, and unemployment — all fertile grounds for 
crime and delinquency. OEO also helps disadvantaged 
persons and ex-oflenclcrs become productive individuals 
who are able to function in a law-abiding society. 

Specific OEO programs include education and train- 
ing for poor youth and adults, rehabilitation projects for 
narcotic addicts, training and counseling of correctional 
institution inmates and cx-offenders, and several programs 
designed to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

Since all OEO programs are intended to improve the 
living conditions and opportunities of the poor, its mis- 
sion is integrated with the national effort against crime. 
Several OEO programs are, however, specifically directed 
to this end. OEO funds both demonstration and opera- 
tional anti-crime programs. 

Among the demonstration projects are Project New* 
Gate, an experimental educational program for inmates 
in correctional institutions ; a program offering prerelease 
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mu* c»f 1 1 it* piovisinip. ul l ) •<' 1 ‘Mi‘l amendments to l In* 
Kcoiiouiic ( Jppni (Unity Art i >f f'Wif. I lir.1 1 auiriulmruts 
reinforced | u I’vii mis ;i 1 1 m*i it li n>*i its in ihr .ul win* It hud 
I )|( >vi< li*( I for si I) )| ii i| l III 1 .11 i lilies uhil Sd vires ini l III* 
prevention ami tiealmenl nl .ilt nhnlism. l H'.t > irhuhdit.i 
(ion prop, rams air < niuiuimitvIi.iM il, .uni emphasize tin* 
objective of irlm limp tin* .ilinhnlir to ••• »i ii*l y luthei ifian 

insiiliKiouali/iiiK him. 

Understanding the Nature of Crime 

UiidriHliiiuliiii' lln- naluir nl i iiiititi.il Leliaum and its 
nuiMVH is imidumeiit.d to tin- development u| rf)n inr law 
enforcement lei Imiijui s and them i< v 

Research into (hr iiulme nl i nmr and d« limpiem v is 
hemp minim (oil hv dir National lir>litoie Menial 
lie. dlh (NIMH ) and the National (irUilnle nl Law Lu- 
fonriiirnl and (aiinin.il Juaiie, pail nl LI.AA 

UiuiuplY I'l’/l, NIMH suppmti d ne.ulv l »u i lime- 
related Irsr.ilf h piojrt Is. I hew tilt lulled sllidir* *»| )nj>ri 
ill-live (1 ii Id) 1*1 1, and ihildieu with nihri riMntinn.il 
disorders; tin* elh-i I nl pen pump milliner nn dim* ad 
dielinu; ilili-ii.ei.d lel.ilmns in iniiei on mIiooI-., and 
tlir rllrt Is nl pairnlal ah "holism nn die ial l>rh.»\i»u 
of rhildien. 

Ollier piojei Is ini hide the n-r nl pn<up pa. hnlheiupv 
ill tirniiup juveniles, pi«iji-»l*. drulmp with ihr in aimnil 
of nppicssivr and v joltui l»ehu\ mi . ami lie* elli . is nl pen 
lliitill hiiiin d.iinupe nn lain 1 *r|ia\mi 


Corrections 


III few .liras nl lavs and i nine pu-vnilmn is die Irdnul 
( lovrrninrm inufimtled with t*i cuter » li.d!ene»s di.ui m 
the lield of i mm linns 

The I (in (Ml inns pi i h ess IS Mill l.ll In i lime Inhli Imii 
since more than 'HI pro mini ail nlleiidei ■* air eventual!* 
released fiojn prison What these offender* d»* at this 
critical point is deieiimiied, m luier mr.isuir, l.\ dim 
prison r.Npcrirm e. 

Mine ( le.uly (hail ever, ledeiul and Stale ,ii;rni in 
now mopni/e that i oulmemeni and icpimeiiiuiinu alniir 
are lint neressai ify deln mils in fm iliri » i oinii.d u» in itv 
l’ lirtlier, these apriii irs imvni/r dial «eil.nn » lusur* of 
offenders leipiiie mrirchvf measure* designed sj**i ih- 
rally lo mm ihrir needs 

Spurred hv the hit'll midmutj rale nl rs-nllr-wlri*. 
ihe movement for i ha opr m i mrrrttnm has m nvrd lop- 
level (hivenimrnt M.pjK.ri In NWmhrr President 
Nixon eallrd aUriilion to the failure of i orris lions system* 
in the United Slates. 


He ordered the Atlornry ( Jrnrral in devrlop a prop ran 
foi improving the corrections system on all level* of (»m 


eminent Federal. Slate, and Iota). 


die I it him | ip n| all Ledt'ial | n isi*m*is ; die pi a (it i lip of hi l. tri- 
vial .md (eiluiii.d assisi.nire lo the .Suites; spmiMiiim* ie- 
scan h nn Minimal hrhavinr; npcialinp lehuhilil.uinu 
pjnpi.mi's and iiaininp mi in lium nllii ials. 



I'riH'H ituiMlrt rr< rive (rAiningl in niArkdAhlr jnh skills 
limfrr A I lr|M(lll»r||l ul L.llx.f [il.*nr,UII 


Caistndy. Five jhtc cut of all prisoners in the United Slntes 
arr tonhnrd in Federal institution* These are jienmns 
(omitted under Frrlnal laws and assipneti to the Attor- 
ney ( irncral for sufrervisioii. 

I he Moreau of Prisons udmitmten the Federal prison 
system, whii h is i omjRrtcd of a » ouiplex of facilities ranv,- 
mp from jK-nitenliaries to halfway houses The Murrau is 
(harped with the complne rehahilrtalmn of all offenders 
in its c are 
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in FY J971. One of these covered acts of violence aboard 
an aircraft, and the other dealt with hijacking for inter- 
national blackmail purposes. 

Aerial piracy is also a concern of the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FA A) of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 'Flic FAA works with the airlines to develop new 
security measures to prevent hijacking. During a plane hi- 
jacking, the FAA is responsible for directing law enforce- 
ment activities when the plane is in flight; the Fill super- 
vises those activities when the aircraft is on the ground 
in the United States. 

Police cooperation and training. Aid to and cooperation 
with foreign police and investigative agencies is another 
Federal enforcement activity with international scope. 

The Department of the Treasury is the U.S. representa- 
tive to the International Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL), which has 111 nations as members. 
INTERPOL maintains records on international crime 
figures, and furnishes information to member countries 
upon request. It also coordinates international investiga- 
tions into criminal activity. 

The Department of State, through its Office of Public 
Safety in the Agency for International Development 
(AID), trains and equips local police forces of foreign 
countries. The purpose of these programs is to develop 
an effective civil law enforcement operation. Special AID 
programs in police training include counter-insurgency 
and halting the flow of narcotics. In the latter effort, the 
Department cooperates with representatives of the Bureau 
of Customs and BNDD. 

Aliens. The Immigration and Naturalization Service, of 
the Department of Justice, administers and enforces laws 
governing who may enter the United States, and under 
what conditions. 

In enforcing these laws, the Service bars the entry of 
aliens with criminal convictions. The Service operates a 
Border Patrol to guard against illegal entry and smug- 
gling of aliens. The Service also maintains records on all 
aliens admitted into the United States. It can bring de- 
portation proceedings against aliens who violate, laws after 
admission, or who are found to have entered illegally. 

The decisions of Special Inquiry Officers of the Serv- 
ice may be appealed to the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
a quasi-judicial body appointed by the Attorney General. 
It has jurisdiction over cases arising under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

Other international activities. The United States Coast 
Guard, of the Department of Transportation, enforces 
Federal laws in United States territorial waters. It also 
enforces maritime laws. 

The Departments of Justice, State anti the Treasury 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission participated 
in FY 1971 in negotiations with the Government of Switz- 


erland on a judicial assistance treaty that would assist 
the United States in law enforcement, particularly with 
respect to organized crime. 

The National Science Foundation has funded research 
projects in juvenile delinquency that will be conducted in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and Tokyo, Japan. 

International cooperation in criminal research in FY 
1971 led to a technique for analysis of dried blood. The 
procedure was developed in London, England, and in- 
troduced to this country through a grant from the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Regulatory Agencies 

The law enforcement and criminal justice assistance ac- 
tivities of the regulatory agencies are as varied as the 
industries and practices they supervise. They include the 
investigation of organized crime cases by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the application of research 
and development in the atomic energy field sponsored by 
the AEG to forensic science, and the assigning of radio 
frequencies for police use by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In addition to these specific, activities, all of the regula- 
tory agencies arc on constant watch for violations of the 
acts they administer and for other violations of the United 
States criminal code discovered in the course of their 
normal activities or investigations. Such offenses are refer- 
red to the Department of Justice for appropriate disposi- 
tion. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the regulatory agencies 
is broad when taken as a whole. But it docs not constitute 
a major operational weapon for the agencies. As a prac- 
tical matter, compliance with agency orders and regula- 
tions is most frequently achieved by imposing civil and 
administrative sanctions or through informal proceedings. 
Relatively few of the provisions of the acts administered 
by these agencies carry criminal penalties, and where both 
civil and criminal penalties are involved the agencies gen- 
erally proceed on the basis of the civil violation for the 
sake of efficiency. As a result, relatively few cases are 
referred to the Department of Justice for criminal 
prosecution. 

The regulatory agencies have been granted broad au- 
thority by Congress to supervise industries and other 
activities in their areas of responsibility. Although no two 
I lave exactly the same powers, many have authority to 
issue rules which carry the weight of law, to render deci- 
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tittup,'* IV' » 1 . 

The Al.'inir Energy C kmunEsion, which ic*poi l«*tl (to 
raws involving dir Atomic Energy Art, did i rlc*r ‘M cases 
ft... i.v,l,.i.il lintf.iii df InveHlhc.uion mm fining such 


A number of Federal rrRuUtory »K«*nr ir» prole* I varn*iM 
tupr.cn of banking iiRdiini jmiiiWIc irrr«ttbrilin 

sions in particular raws, to i«ue < cast ami dniu orders, 
to impose lines, to revoke lie rimes, or lo me oilier appro* 
prisUt* administrative enforcement luea-Mirrs 

Criminal law enforcement. The SRC and the ICC both 
work closely with ilv ( Irgani/rd Crime jincl Racketeering 
Section in the Department of Justice. Since July l%9, 
the SEC has conducted 72 organized crime investigations. 
They resulted in 50 criminal indictments. I luring l*Y 
1971, the SEC referred 27 cashes involving all types of 
criminal activities to the Department. During FY 1971, 
the ICC referred 124 criminal rases to the fJcpartment. 


matters as theft, fraud, or similar crime* under other 
criminal statutes. 

AwiMnncc nctlvlllci. Several of (lie rfRuliUmy agenclet 
provide law enforcement assistance to other cede nil 
agencies and to Stale and local government*. 

The Atomic Energy Commission conducts research 
which is often applicable to scientific crime investigation. 
Some of these* projects include isotopic, identification of 
bullet hole characteristics, nuclear technique* in forensic 
science, drug analysis and tagging, and others. 

The Federal Communications Commission assign* radio 
frequencies for the use* of the more than 17,000 police 
radio stations currently in operation. 
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enemies, foreign and domestic. Tin; use of military forces 
is closely regulated by law, since the protection of life and 
property and the maintenance of law and order are pri- 
marily the responsibility of local and State, rather than 
Federal, authorities. 



Scientist gathers sample from painting for authenticity test by 
neutron activation analysis, a crime reduction technique 
developed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The primary restriction on the use of Federal forces is 
the Posse Comitatus Act, a law which makes it a criminal 
offense to use any part of the Army or Air Force to exe- 
cute local, State, or Federal law, except as expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or the Congress. 

There are six exceptions to the act under which Fed- 
eral military forces can be employed to preserve order. 

Two of these are nonstatutory in nature and pertain 
to the inherent constitutional right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to preserve public order. In emergencies, such as 
disasters or civil disorders, Federal troops may be used 
to restore order and protect life and property when local 
authorities are unable to cope with the situation. Sec- 
ondly, military forces may be used to protect Federal 
property and functions when such protection is unavail- 
able from State or local governments. 


The Congress has also outlined four statutory excep- 
tions to the general prohibition against the use of Federal 
forces in law enforcement. 

Federal troops may be used when a State requests aid 
to control domestic violence. The military may also be 
used to enforce Federal laws when unlawful obstructions 
or rebellion render customary law enforcement unwork- 
able. And the military may be required to restore order 
when violence obstructs the execution of State or Federal 
laws, and a State is unwilling or unable to protect the 
constitutional rights of its citizens. All of these uses of 
Federal troops require that the President first issue a 
proclamation calling for an end to violence and disorder. 

A final use of the military may be to guard the life of 
the Chief Executive and other designated persons. All 
Federal departments are required to assist in protecting 
the life of the President and others whenever such aid is 
requested by the United States Secret Service. 
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Federal troops were used only once in FY IT/ 1 to 
aid a total government in coping will) a fivil diMiider. 
Tins was in suppoil of tin* Metiopnlit.m Police Drp.ui- 
moot of tin- DKliirl of Cuhuuhi.i, dining llu* May Day 
dnuonsti’ittions in ihexpiingof 111*/ 1 . No actual rnnfinuta- 
lion between demoiisliulnis and I cm1h.iI hoops took plan*. 

Tin* I )rpai linctil of Defense piovidrd a i.inge "(other 
services to Stale ami 1 cm nl law enhucrnient agem irs in 
FY IT/L 

Loans uric made to loc al agent ies leiptestiug spec ial 
(‘({nipinenl for use in quelling disoulnn. ‘flic* I Jepaidueut 
held training piotpanis for Stale and loc al nllai.il* learn- 
ing how to plan for the eonhol of civil distmham es. In 
addition, two sprritd riot mnnol pingi.uus weie tun* 
dueled liy the* I Jepat Imenl of (he Ai my, and another t ivil 
disturbance eourne. was held for tin* Ihudei l'attol of tlie 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

'I ‘hr Depaitmenl set tip innovative piugiauw to <iuh 
drug abuse l» y its sei vie emeu, and to n ie«-»c out addicts 
returning fioni Southeast Asia foi sjM*cial iieatmenl 

Other assistance included tiaiuiug in Itornli dhpo-ul 
techniques for civilian jmhlie safety t .flit i.tU of the I hMiit t 
of CJolumhia, The I Jep.tr tment also piovidrd cettaiu aid 
to local polit e tlepai intents in commmtities neai sites of 
construction of Auli-Hullistit Missile f.uilitirv This aid 
was intended to lelieve the local t oiumimities of the 
burden of inej eased law rtdnn emeiu at (hides cm < asionrd 
hy tht' suddc'u iise in local population as \soik c lews and 
military prijumnel at lived. 

District of Columbia 

The District of (Inluuihia, Capital ( *ity and the show* 
rase for the* Nation's hiiinrifal and ailhtir heritage, 
occupies a imiepir in trgartl to Frdrr.d law 

enforcement nml criminal jmlirr assistance rfTurlv 

Eleven days after President Nixon's inauguration in 
January 1969, lie railed for a massive attac k on dir c rime 
problem in the District. lie nut lined a sweeping program 
to reorganize, reform, nml dt astir ally expand the city's 
police, judicial, prosecution, defense, and hail agencies. 
He proposed nciv and comprehensive programs to treat 
and prevent narcotics addiction and juvenile delinquency 
and to reduce street crime. 

Intensive planning and reorganizing were begun hy 
die District of Columbia Covemmenl. A program to 
floodlight Federal buildings and high -crime areas pro- 
vided visible evidence of the new effort. Federal agencies 

Geared Ilfl flll'ir nl-ins nnrl 1.. . .1 .... > » '11.. f* \ (.> I ! ■ 


including cuuiputmzmg ami mcrhanimig toutl opera- 
tions. The new 1 ).(!, Supeiior ( aunt combines the funner 
Juvenile ( ’mil t, Tax Court, and ( Inui 1 1 if ( Jeneial Session?!. 
Appeals fiom D.C. Supeiior Court go to tin* new !).(!. 
( ami l of Appeals and then to the Kiipmnc ( aun t, instead 
of llnough the 1 U.S. ( lorn l of Appeals as they did foimerly. 
Felonies, foimerly prosecuted in U.S. Disliirl (aunt, aie 
now piosn uted in DC. Supeiior Court. 

In calendar IT/!, felony indictments nioie than 
douhled, and die time he tween ill lest and tiial was re- 
duced to 6 or (> weeks, as compaied with !l to 1*.! mouths 
foimerly. The iiumher of pending eases (li.it involved 
seiioiis misdemeaiiois was irducrd hy III promt dining 
the year. 

Sophisticated cnmputn -m ienled techniques weie 
hi ought to hear on the entile ciimiiial justice system as 
well as (lie mints. A systems appio.K h was l>i ought lo 
planning and maiMgemeut and to i oni clinaliiig (lie rf- 
foi ts of all agent ies iuvolveil. 

During a 2-year jteiiod, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
am e Admiuistiatiori of the I )ep.u tment of Justic e grante d 
the new D.C. Nan otic s Ti raiment Administration 
(NTAl mon* than $1 million, and other agencies in 
the riimiii.il justice system moo* than $!l. r i million tiootigh 
the D.C. Ollier of Ciiniiiinl Justice Phut* ami Analysis 

(OCfPAL 

In less than a year after its inception, the* NTA had 
2, INK) lirmiti acidic Is in methadone tieatiuent in 10 ten* 
teis; hy Apiil I*l72, almost *1,011(1 weie in liealnieut. 

lice OCJi’A c oi«|iicte<| ,m exhaustive Mitvry of the 
c iimiiial justii e system mid instituted a t ompi rheusive 
plan for develupment. OCJPA made suhgiants from 
lilac k giant funds to a wide i.mgr of grantees in nine 
piogium .ur.is i .urging fiom rommmiity relations to juvr* 
uile delinquent}- pi event imi. These mil >g rants wrir rip- 
piuved I iv a Ciimiiial Justice Coordinating Hoard made 
up of lili/rns ami irpirsrntatives fiom every agency in 
the Diuriit of Cnlimilii.t involved in any way in the 
c liiniual Justin* system. 

The Metoipolitan Police Dep.u tment tiled a $1.25 
million grant to pay overtime rc|imling 1,000 policemen 
imlil enough new poJiceuir/i c ould hr recruited. The 
iionc iviliun force increased from M, I CM) in 1969 to 5,100 
hy Srptemhrr 1970. I >aily patrols increased nearly 50 per- 
cent in 2 years. Other grants to the jMilice helped tci 
improve recruit training, operate three helicopter*, train 
nine pilots, improve dispatch and control procedures, fight 
organized crime, and improve planning mid management. 

The United Stales Civil Service Commission publicized 
the police rmuitnirnl drive anti administered the police 
entrance examination on a walk-in basis so that prospec- 
tive recruits did not have to wait on a list. The Depart- 
ment of Defense discharged service pencmncl 6 months 
early if they were accepted as jKilice recruits. The Army 
gave radio technical assistance, trained (xdice helicopter 
pilots, and gave two surplus helicopters for training. The 
Navy provided a temporary helicopter facility for three 
police helicopter*. 

The United Suite* Park Police of the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Defense, and the D.C. 
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The. Office of Economic ( >ppm liinity granted 

more than $1! million dining a *l-y*.n pniod to llit* Pilot 
Police District Project, a widc-iaugiNg «*N| m-i iani*nl;il pin* 
grant (o improve ronmmnily i rial ions in the 'Fluid Police 
District. 

Tin* District of Golumhi.i community .11 lion agem y 
for OKU, the United Planning ( hgani/.uion (Ul’Ol, 
granted more* than $2.8 million in FY 1971 ami 1072 
for youth development and delimjneni v picveulioii pin- 
grams of llu* !).(!. ( Hlire ol Vontli t >p|w»i (unity Sri vires 
(OYOS) . The Youth l Jevrlopment and I irliiujneni v Pir- 
venlion Administration ( Y l )1 >1*A > of the Sen i.d and Re- 
habilitation Keivire i*l the Uep.ntment u| Health. 
Kdneation, and Welfair til KW ) . viautrd C lYi >S 
$595,972 in planning and ilelinc|»u n« v pievention funds in 
a ‘1-year period beginning in FY I'M*'* YDDPA lias a!-.o 
awarded mote than $500,000 to other D.G matures for 
providing training workshops and tnhniial assistant e. 
OYOS has lereived giants also fioiu the Drp,utim-nl of 
I.ahor, such ax $2211.0110 in l-'Y 1**7 1 («»r expanded irctca- 
lional support for disadvantaged youths. 

The I). Cl. Manpower Administration of the Drp.ut- 
meat of Labor dish Minted Knteigetii y Kmphnment At t 
funds in the rity in l-'Y 1072 to neatr pnhlit- join, of 
which approximately $312,500 «»i- 11 |rnml was used foi 
law enforcement jobs. The 1 lepaitioeui of l..»l*m fmnletl 
manpower programs in the t iiv totaling $31 2 million in 
FY 1072, all aimed at the uncmplos rd. mult*irmp|o>ed, 
or disadvantaged. 

Both the n.C. MnnjHiwei- Administration anti the Re- 
hahilitatinu Seivires Administration of the Six i.d Re- 
habilitation Set vice (SRS1 of HK\V provided vocational 
naming to olftMulers supervised hy ihe D.O. Urjurtmenl 
of Corrections, to ex-ofFendrrii in general pn*gi.uns, and 
to high-risk target populations sm h as prrdrlinqueuts. 

SRS funds totaling $51.3 million in FY 1971 sup|»nrird 
the full range of city public assistant e programs, including 
institutional custtKly and treatment of ticlimpients as well 
as program! designed to treat delinquents and predrlin- 
quents in the conummlty instead of in institutions. 

Other HKW aid went to the city through the HEW 
Office of Education. Programs serving disadvantaged, 
delinquent, and neglected children in custodial institutions 
totaled $357,674 in FY 1971 and $120,489 in FY 1972, 
under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 


Policeman on duty in the DU trie t of Columbia 


The Hist iirt nf Columbia Model Cities Pvogi.im r*Ui- 
111 . tied that of $ i ll million spent in the lust .11 lion year, 
begun in Aplil 19/11, 12 piojei lx tot. ding $1 ,(»9 1 ,353 bad 
distiiii I law eiilon i ini’Ul anti riinii* pievmlion com- 
poiieuls, ami most of the other piojeits contributed in- 
dim (|y to 1 time pievmlion by inijimvitig et onomir mil** 
ihtioiis in Model < lilies neighhoi lit »* it Is. 

Conclusion 

I in 1 e.i'inglv impoit.mt to tin- IVdeial law eiifnii norm 
ink* .ue the in. my assistance piogiatiis for Stale ami local 
go\«*i imti'iits iiiui.Unl in tin* pasl ‘d. j yr.us undt-i Pirsi- 
dent Nison's admiiiisliatinn Assistant e isnlVried mevety 
.lira of the tiimiual justirr n\ stein polite, tom Is, and 
1 01 in (ii ms loiomhat e\n v i iime pioblnn oigani/eil 
uiiiir, imrnile drlinqiinu v, iMimiiis ami d.mgeums 
ding altuv*, and oflemlei irt idivi-m, among olhem. 

NVw eiifui 1 emeiit piogiaiiis tn attach piohleuis that 
» aimot Ik* handled by Slate ami local governments have 
also Iwni initialed ami expanded. The ITdrial Govern* 
iiit*nt has gieatly i nliam eij its pmgiams midei Picnidrnt 
Nixon to 1 mnl 1 . 1 i air pit ary, r.ugn theft*, Iwimbings, mid 
oigani/eil 1 1 ime. 

l lu* Fee le i.d Government has also shown that it is Its 
iiinrnnnl with irhahilit.tling olTemleis and narcotics 
addicts .is it is with ini leasing enfon ement rHortn. Many 
new State and local piograins have been fumletl in whole 
nr in pan hy the Federal Govrumirnl; new offices have 
hern o»ium/ed within the Federal ( Juveiniiienl to find 
new ways of helping |>eop|r lead |>iodilclivr, law-abiding 
lives. 

In die deiailrd ami wide-ranging report, that follows, 
the piograins mentioned in this inltoduciion will he much 
mote fully described. The ir|mrl encompasses llte crime 
reduction programs of 37 dilfeirut departments mid agen- 
cies. and includes 12 essays, which rejKiiion Government- 
wicle activities in s|k*i ifir areas of criminal justice, such n» 
corrections, ami Gnvrmmrut-widr response to specific* 
areas of criminal activity, such ns organized crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, white collar crime, and narcotics amt 
dangerous drug abuse. 

The rqxm is an assessment of llte Federal Govern- 
merit's role in combating crime, and allows llie directions 
in which the Federal Government is heading in its efforts 
to make tire United States a safe, secure, and free land 
for all of its citizens. 
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This report is coucnncd in its eniiirly with the Mihjrrtx 
of Federal law enforcement and criminal justin' iissisi- 
itnee activities. 

Fn order to provide a more complete pit line of those 
activities, this essay a<ldu*sses reilaili basic roiisideiatious 
those subjects involve. 

These considerations are, for pmposes of iliis repoil, 
three in mimher: 

f ] 'The source and scope of Ferlnal authoiiiy ,ts it per- 
tains to law enforcement and ciiminal justice 
assist in tee.; 

( ) The six statutes designated sper i In ally hy the Congress 
for iitehtsinn in this irpml; and 
[ ) Recent legislation enacted hy tlie Compess to fmther 
the national eflml against crime 

This essay pmvides an meiview «»f major < nmtitotional 
foundations for Fedeial ailivities in tiimh.iimg i rimr It 
responds to the irqiliiement in sec (ion 12 of (he ( himihus 
Crime Control Act of I !l7(l that the six designated laws 
he discussed. And i( provides simuuaiy ricMiiptiom of 
recent unions of the Count ess i elation to (time nuitiol. 

'Tliis essay consists primarily of a discussion of Fetleral 
legislation in die aiea of law enforcement nod niminai 
justice assistance. Some descriptions of administration of 
programs are included, hut details on a» tivilies and re- 
sults of Federal legislation ate not iiu hided. Those tletails 
can he found in essays on specific subjects (Nurmiim amf 
Dangerous Drugs, Organized Crime, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, etc.) elsewhere in this rrjxui. 

Laws Designated by the Congress 

lhc six statutes designated hy the Congress in section 12 
of Ihe Omnibus Crime Control Ail of l*l70 for required 
inclusion in this report arc: 

G Ihe Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968; 

G The Narrotir Addirt Rehabilitation Act of 1966; 

□ The Gun Control An ofl968; 

□ The Criminal Justice Act of 1964; 

□ Title XI of the Organised Crime Control Act of 1970 
(relating to the regulation of explosives) ; and 

G Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of I960 (relating to wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance) . 

A brief summary of these statutes fallows; 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 


of 1‘lliM, administered hy lhc Depaiimrnt of Health, F.t 
c.uiim, and Wrlfaie, provides block grunts to Slates 
prevention of juvenile delinquency imd lehahilit.tlion 
ollemleis. Cummmiity-h, nod putgiams ;uc emphasi, 
and rncom aged hy the act. 

A n4i.ibilit.uivr approach to lhc drug problem \ 
iu.uigiualed witli tire passage of the Narcotic A<1<! 
Rehabilitation Ait of 1 r Ri(i. Prior chug legislation h 
Aliened cnfoicemeut of drug laws and punishment 
viohuois. Tlris at l is admiimtriril hy both the Nntioi 
IiiMitule of Menial lle.illh, which is pail of the l)epa 
mem of Health, Krim alimt, and Wrlhur, and the Bure 
of Prisons, pail of llte Depaituienl of Justice. 

*Tlie Cun Coutoil Ail of I *Uili siienglheiied Fede 
eoiiliol of lireaniixhy icgulating (licit iuteistale shipme 
and hy irvitiug licenses fnnnaiuifai hirers, dealer n, impo 
rts, and i ollci tois. 'The Huican of Alcohol, Tohm i o, a 
I'll e.u im, of the Depal tineiit of the Tieantiy, is t li.ilg 
with enfoiciug the pinvinions of this act. 

Willi the passage of die Crimitml Justice Act of 1*8 
Congrra for the first time authorized payment of fej 
counsel at public expense fur indigent defendants in Ft 
era I trail is. 'The Atlmiiiistiitlive Ollier of the l lull 
States Courts is irsjKinsiblr for administering the p 
visions of the act. 

Inn rased Federal irgulation of explosives and 
crmliary devices was provided hy tide XI of the dig, mb 
Crime Control Act of 1970. 'The Ihnrnu of Ah c>1i 
'Tobacco, ami Firearms dunes enforcement respond! 
ities for this act with the Federal Hureau of Invesligalit 

’Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and S; 
Streets Act of I96R permits wiretapping and eleciroi 
surveillance in a variety of specified cases. 'The Admit 
trative Office of the United Slates Courts receives re.po 
fiom the Attorney General on all pertinent informal! 
rrl.uing to wiretap warrants issued or denied hy judg 
The Administrative Office of ihe United Stales Cou 
is required to mil unit a summary of this information to t 
Congress every April. 

Anticrime Legislation of FY 1971 

FY 1971 was an important year for legislation direct 
at rornlwtlng and preventing criminal activities in tl 
United States. 

During the fiscal year, the Congress passed four maj 
bills, and several others, which provided law cnforceme 
agendef with expanded powers and Increased rmure 

The four major arts passed during the fiscal yei 
listed in chronological order, am : 


ill iIh* District of ( Zoluiuhin. 

’Hie ( )if <a miml Crime Cnntiol Art nf l'.Wd pinvhlvd 
now ((inis fm law etifoicrment agencies in rninlMliiig ll»f 
organi/cd crime network in ill** United Slates. Special 
gr.uul juries wrtc authorized in icliirn indictments; wit- 
ness immunity laws weir changed, and witness piolcc- 
rum laws slU'iu-ilutied ; and new criminal penalties writ* 
t'slal 1 1 is lii'il. 

Tin* ( an 1 1[ >t clifi isiv<* Drug Aliu.se Pievenlioii and (am- 
Uni Ail nf I'l'/U continued the lehahiUlaliou pmgiams 
for Unicodes addii ts funded l *y dir I )ep.u linrnt of 
1 In, 1)1)1, laliu ation, and Welfaie, and changed On* |irna\ 
sain (ions idaliiig to ding oll'eiises. I he ai l also consoli- 
dated llie mass of federal legist. ilion iclaling In ding 
nhnsr. 

Fcdrial assist.mee In S(aie and loral law enloiee- 
llirilt agencies was im leased liy die passage o| die I )iu- 
nilms Crime Cnnliol Ai l of I [)'/(). This ael 11 »n l imiei I (he 
responsibilities of (he I .aw Knlrin emeiil Assistance Ad- 
ininislialion to fond Stale piojnts lelaled In diis lield, 
and added new pinvisions Midi as dial |ii « ivii liiip* lor a 
new pmgi.iiu It* upgl.lile Slate and final 1 in lerlional 
fat Hides. 

The Source and Scope of 
Federal Authority 

‘Die authority of die United Males lo dehue and punish 
1 rimes, and In assist die Stales in doing the same, deiivrs 
from (he ( loiislilution. 

A In iff discussion follows of some of die mote essen- 
lial considerations in (his shim. 

Scope of Federal Jurisdiction 

Al the lime of die founding of die Krpuhlie, die 
States exercised virtually rxilmivr jurisdiction over all 
< limes. T hai was allogellier appropriate lo die enmlitions 
of the time. The Fedora! Government exm ised jurisdir* 
lion nver such (-limes as treason, piracy, revenue viola- 
tons, customs offenses, and postal crimes, Imt little more. 

As die Nation grew in population ami complexity, 
as it giew geographically, as die mummy developed, and 
ax oppm (unity for abuses inc reased, so State jmisdictinn 
was seen lo need an increased Imt still complementary 
efl'nit liy the Federal Government. 

During die. latter pail of die Ifllli (lemmy and all 
of the lf)th ( Tunny, this dual approach lo criminal con- 
duct developed and matured. The. present posture of 
criminal law in the United Stales is consistent with that 
intended hy the Founding Fathers: the Stales retain juris- 
diction over crimes committed within the State, which 
nre local in nature; the Federal Government has juris- 
diction over certain crimes (hat involve intent ale com- 
merce, taxes, assaults on Federal and foreign officials, and 
the like. 


l-'iie.iniiH n| the I Irp.u ImmC n| dm Tic.i'nitv. 

Wl, lYdci.d ellmi', mn.rin .mxili.nv to State 
in romluling die ciime pinhlnn Tim comnmii 1 
such us minder, i.ipe, mliliriv. huiel.uy, fund, pi 
lion, olr.ienity. rxtmiinn, and le.inv, lem.iin l.iigel 1 
ci inies. 

I'iven when- IVdri.d juiisdi* tn>» exists, the Ci 
may have limited Fedn.il invohi itirui, Thus, thi 
giess h.is cn. u ted Mli h pliivi'-inM'. .is dial leijilirillg 
least V»JH>d ninth of ii ilain l.nul-. n! stolen ptopi 
involved liefoie il is a I idi l.ll olleii-.e to (i.uispo 
piopeity in ilili'i slate 1 ummi'ii e I tit 1 ’ S t Till). 

The Fetlcial ( .‘m « i niimii! has jm i- di< ti<m o\ ei 
whii h .ue national in u.ilnte, muIi .■<> ■ times iuv 
11aliot1.1l seiuiitv. imiint'iaU««u and uaim.di.'atiou. 
timis of dll' < invei lilnenl itM-lt, Ililein.il levriitw ,11 
louts lu.lllei s, I ivil lielits, and leeid.lloi V mallei 
Federal Gmcimneiii .d'o 1 omplemem-. Stale law 
1 oinmon 1 limes sin h .is dmh. on uim; to 1 io|, and k 
ing may involve inteisiate nmimnir; dime. I 
| m iwer is liinoidil In In ,u to .ippielmml and pun 
violator when 1 lio Slate 1 mild elle, ti\rl\ esletnl it 
diction to do so 

Powers of the Congress 

Since llieie aie no c iniiiiiiui law 1 1 lines against the 
States, only dlMM' .Ills width dll' ( an it'.l tmltn 
punishes me I'Vi l*-i .1 1 1 limes | lie .e .u in now nun 
die many huiulieils, and most legist, iimn lel.iting t 
is found in lille IH of die I ’niti-il Nt.ih s l lode 

Tin* povsejs of the ( aineiev, to foihul and | Mini' 
dm l deiive fiom yseial sotmrs in dm t ‘oustilutim 
three el.uises, howevei, odiei lit. ill die iinpe.n 
clause, ,u In. illy nieniiou 1 limes whidi the Ctuigit 
emu L legislation (o punish 

Two of these .tie in Aiii*le I, Se. lion H IT 
Clause (i, empower* the ". To ptov 

ihe Fimislimeni of mmitcifriting the Seimilies al 
lent (atin of the l hiim) States , 

The .second, Clouse HI. em|Hiweis die (longies 
In define mid punish I'ir.u ies and Felonies *011 
on the high Seas, and OltVmrs against the I, aw 
lions. . . This clause mnlaiin die only spei ifii 
of comduilioiui) power In the Congies*. in piohil 
punish odenses cnimnitled outside the lenitona! 
of die United States. 

The third lefneme is found in At title 111, Sr» 
defining treason: 

"Treason against the United States, shall ionsi 
in levying War agniml them, or in adhering t 
Funnies, giving them Aid and Cnmfoii No I Vim 
he convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony 
Witnesses to the same overt Ai t, or on ( amfexsion i 
Court. 

" Fite Congress shall have Power to dedate the 1 
ment of Treason, Imt no Attainder of Treason sha 
Corruption of Mood, or Forfeiture except during t 
of the Person alia in led." 


Ul wail'-'-' uu-* 

This clause is referred to variously as the “necessaiy 
and proper” clause or the “coefficient” clause. It consti- 
tutes a broad grant of power from the people to the Con- 
gress to carry out its responsibilities, which include pro- 
viding for the collection of taxes and duties, the regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce, rules of naturaliza- 
tion and laws on bankruptcies, the coinage of money, the 
establishment of post offices, and the calling forth of 
Armed Forces to suppress insurrection. 


This duty of the President is taken to include, therefore, 
the powers of investigation and prosecution of violations 
of Federal criminal law and the power to take appropri- 
ate steps to prevent the violation of Federal law. 

Powers of the Judiciary 

The Constitution establishes the Federal judiciary in 
Article III, Section 1 : 



That this clause is a broad grant of power, and not a The Capitol at night, Washington, D.C. 
limiting restraint, was established in McCulloch v. Mary- 


land, 4 Wheat. 316 (1019), in which Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said of the powers of the Congress under this 
clause: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of 
the Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, which arc not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
titution, are constitutional.” (4 Wheat, at 421.) 


“The judicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. The Judges, both of the supreme and inferior Courts, 
shall hold their Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, 
at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensa- 
tion, which shall not be be diminished during their Con- 


It has long been universally conceded that the Con- tinuance in Office.” 


gress has the power to create, define, and punish crimes 
and offenses when necessary to carry out its constitutional 
duties and responsibilities. 

Powers of the President 


The notion of “judicial power” is a complex one and 
the phrase is not defined in the Constitution. In summary, 
however, it is taken to mean the power brought to bear by 
the court on a specific case when the court has taken 
jurisdiction over that case. 


The law enforcement power of the President is found in That power includes the power to order an arrest, 10 

Article II, Section 3, of the Constitution, which requires order punishment for contempt, to en orce t ic ore ers anc 

that the President “. . . shall take Care that the Laws be subpenas of an administrative agency, and to prevent 


faithfully executed. . . 


injustices, among others. 
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“the various Federal assistance programs relating to crime 
prevention and control, including, but not limited to, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968, the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1968, 
the Gun Control Act of 1968, the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1964, title XI of the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1970 (relating to the regulation of explosives), and title 
III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 


• w - v " an equitable dis- 

tribution of funds within the State. A State cannot be 
denied funds if the plan meets the statutory requirements 
of the act, although the Secretary can grant less than the 
amount requested. Funds can be granted to public and 
private nonprofit agencies for the operation of prevention 
and rehabilitation projects if the State fails to submit a 
plan, or before a State submits a plan. 



of 1968 (relating to wiretapping and electronic surveil- 
lance).’’ (Quotation literal.) 

Following are reports on each of those statutes, in the 
order of their appearance in section 12. Each report con- 
tains a brief background of the legislation, major provi- 
sions and amendments, and FY 1971 administrative activ- 
ities pertinent to the legislation. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-451 ) provides for block grants to States for 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and rehabilitation of 
offenders, and for grants to local public and private non- 
profit agencies for planning, training and research 
programs. 

The approach of the act to solving the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is community-based: it fosters pro- 
grams which provide services to youths that are close to 


The Supreme Court of the United States. 

For the most part, only States can receive funds for the 
operation of prevention or rehabilitation programs. Local 
public and private nonprofit agencies and States, however, 
also are authorized to receive grants for planning pro- 
grams and projects and for the training of personnel em- 
ployed in diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitation of 
delinquents. 

The act also directs the Secretary of HEW to develop 
improved techniques and practices in delinquency pre- 
vention and rehabilitation, and authorizes him to make 
grants for technical assistance to local agencies engaged 
in delinquency programs. 

Under the act. States are also permitted to apply for 
grants to supplement other Federal or State programs in 
education, manpower, and crime. 

Amendments. The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act was amended in FY 1971. The amendments 
authorize the continuation of the act and also make non- 
profit private agencies eligible for rehabilitation grants. 
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(YDDI’A) “l - tht* Drp.u inirni of IfKU’. 

Under YDDI’AY udmiuislialinn, all 1ml llnrr of the . r i(> 
Stales and oilier eligible jin isd'ulmm li.ive received com- 
prehensive planning grants. Aii/nuu, Rhode Island, and 
Texas dinse in ronduc l their juvenile delinquent y plan- 
ning under 1..IU- Knfoircnirni AvtiMunc r Adiiiinisiialinii 
funds, and use YDDI'A funds in Mippoii pievmtinn and 
rehabilitation programs. In addilion, two tegionitl plan- 
ning grants weir awarded to Texas. Fifty nl dir 5(i jin in- 
diciums designated a single Stale agency to conduct both 
juvenile delinquency and dime rontml planning, while 
die remaining six funned a sepal ale agency to deal with 
juvenile delin<|iienry. In FY 1**71 a inial of Mil tnmpir- 
iiemtve planning /panls tveie mv.iidni amounting’ In 
$2,1)96,767. 

YDDI’A also provided suppoit to puhlii and piivate 
nonprofit agencies to plan lehuhilitatiim and pievmtion 
projects in FY 1 f *7 l . Five giants weie awarded totaling 

$vn, do!). 

haul i teen leliahilitation semen giants were funded in 
FY I *>7 1 . These f*i uiiIh pi m illed Mippmt to cnmiminitv- 
hased programs lo combat juvenile delinquent v. ‘Die pm- 
grams include jesidential and noniesidential treatment 
| nog rams; (niinmmily-hnsed alternatives lo mean naiion: 
re^'it try programs for youth returning home fiotn inr- 
reelioiml institutions; and intensified m*i vi< rs to pmlu* 
tinners tlunugh tlie use of \ohmterm. 

In FY 1(171 YDDI'A nho funded pirvenlive seivicr 
grants to support eoumnmily-lMwil pmgiams in tlie 
amount of $6,524,962. YDDI'A funded 121 of thrv pu». 
grams whieh included youth srrviie hm rails, drop-in 
miters, gioup homes and halfway houses, m hoohhavd 
programs, sue ial and m iration activities, and mm atiomd 
training. 

Chants to support tiaiuiiiH pingraius weir funded in the 
amount of $2,530,000 in FY 1**71. 1‘ortv-tlirrr giants 
were awarded of whieh MCi were for short-term training 
($2,269,262), five for < umYulum planning ($I!il,31fl i, 
anti two for traineeships ($I2‘M**0». 

Nine new technique and prat lit e grants weir awarded 
in I’Y 1071 totaling $1,461,781. Thrse provide assistance 
for developing improved trehiii<|iirs and prat tie rs for 
control and prevention of jmeiiile delinquent y. Fifteen 
leelmiral assistance giants were awarded totaling 

$778,950. 


Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 

With the passage of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 (NARA) (f*.L 89- 7031, Congress inaugu- 
rated a rehabilitative approach to the drug problem in 
the United States. Opium, cocaine, and marijuana had 
long been subject to special controls, but Federal legisla- 
tion had been almost exclusively designed to hall the drug 
traffic and punish violators. The argument was often 
made that this police approach was inadequate and that 
more attention should lie given to rehabilitating the 


.icli lit I, lull until the passage of NARA, rehabilitation 
hud hern < onluird mainly to State and local el huts. 

Background. In i lit* more than fid yea is since (hi 4 first 
ding noil m! legislation hod hern moiled by ( ((ingress 
(Upium F.xclminn Ac t of 1909), only two hills had been 
passed uiiihnii/ing I'cdriul irhahiliiatiou adivili.es for 
ding uddids A 1**2** law aitlhoii/ed the ( r .S. I'ubliv 
Health Snvi«e to opeiate two Fedrml institutions for 
tonhuenieiit and tiealuieiil of ding addicts. In 1 **-l *1 , the 
I’ohlic Health Srrviee was ,uulu»ii/etl to treat addicts in 
any of its hospitals 

’Die hulk of die ding legislation passed prior to NAHA 
stieiigtheued cufotcritirni laws and increased punishment 
for habitual nanotics vinlatnis. llongirsH had also pm* 
sided for the rstalilishiiimt of a Bureau of Narcotics 
within (hr Depaitmeut of the Tirainry in lOMtl, mid 
had attempted to pieveut ding smuggling by ratifying 
several tiealirs designed to coordinate inleutatioual Him in 
loroiitml the thug flow. 

The (oiubiiird effect of ctmgrewomtl action was lo 
make impoi l.ilion or excitation of narcotic, >» in either 
law nr iiianufai turrd form illegal. All numofaelure, div 
] tensing, ii.ttle, tiauspnit. and shipment of narcotics was 
also illegal except when usrtl for medicinal or Kcieutilii 
puijKisrs, and registered with the Bureau of Narcotics, 

Dining the late 1950\ it bet aine increasingly tipparrnt 
that the drug piohtrui was iurirasing in the United 
States A report issued by the .Semite Umnmittec on the 
Judiciary in 1956 said that nai colic addiction lutd in- 
treated from one individual in 10,000 (1015) lo one in 
3.000, and that addicts were responsible for a large 
majority of crimes which they committed for money t« 
supjHH l their habits. 

In response to a request by President Kinenlmwer, sin 
Intmleparuneniid Commit tee on Narcotics prepared n 
reptirt, issued in 1061, which urged passage of legisla- 
tion authorizing improved hospital treatment facilities 
and permission for States to commit addicts to Federal 
hospital!!. 'Hie report also called for more research at 
ail levels of Cnvernment, wider dmcmimuion to doctors 
of information on treatment and diagnosis, and improved 
rehabilitation programs. 

In 1062, President Kennedy created the Advisory Cam- 
mission on Narcotics and Drug Abuse whose final report, 
released by President Johnson in 1964, advocated a re- 
habiliuuive approach to narcotic addiction. Further pres- 
sure for rehabilitation legislation was exerted by the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Committee on the Judidary, which filed a report 
in August 106*1 urging enactment of legislation permitting 



congressional policy regarding narcotics abusers. It pro- 
vides for commitment of addicts voluntarily to medical 
institutions instead of prisons. Provision is also made for 
extensive aftercare. 

The act provides for commitment to institutional treat- 
ment and intensive follow-up care for three classes of 
addicts: those accused of a Federal crime, other than a 
crime of violence (title I) ; those convicted of a Federal 
crime (title II) ; and those charged with or convicted of 
no Federal crime, if the addict or “related individual" 
requests such treatment (title III). 

The act, which makes commitment procedures discre- 
tionary with Federal district courts, provides that a 
person charged with a crime can voluntarily undergo 
examination and commitment for up to 36 months. If 
treatment is successful, the criminal charge can be 
dropped. Those convicted of a crime can be committed 
by the court involuntarily for up to 10 years, but not for 
longer than the original sentence faced upon conviction. 
If charged with no crime, an addict can ask to be placed 
in the custody of the Surgeon General for up to 42 
months. 

Amendments. In 1960, Congress extended the grant pro- 
gram by authorizing funds for the construction and staff- 
ing of facilities for alcoholics and narcotics addicts. 

In 1969, Congress authorized appropriations to con- 
struct, operate, and stafT facilities for rehabilitation of 
alcoholics and narcotics addicts. 

In 1970, Congress passed the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act which consolidated 
the heterogeneous body of Federal narcotics legislation. 
A provision of this act amended the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act to increase authorizations for funds 
for community facilities for treatment of narcotics addicts 
and drug-dependent persons. The Community Mental 
Healtli Centers Act was also amended to authorize funds 
for drug abuse education projects in FY 1971 to FY 1973. 
Funds for special projects in treatment and rehabilitation 
for addicts and drug dependent persons also were 
authorized. 

Administration. NARA is administered by both the 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and by 
the Bureau of Prisons in the Department of Justice. 

Titles I and III are administered by NIMH. These two 
titles provide for civil commitment to the Surgeon General 
of narcotics addicts charged with certain nonviolent 
crimes who desire treatment. They also provide for the 
treatment of narcotics addicts who are not charged with 
criminal offense but who themselves apply for rehabilita- 
tion. Federal prisoners who are narcotics addicts are 
*~"*«d under title II of the act by the Bureau of Prisons. 
a MI MH program offers medical, psychiatric, and 
e services after a period of examination and 
Tire patient undergoes an in-patient stage, 
:d 6 months, followed by a 36-month period 


of aftercare in the patient’s home community. The goal 
is total rehabilitation, and the assumption of responsibility 
by the addict for Iris behavior is stressed. 

Implementation. By the end of FY 1971, approximately 
165 contracts were awarded to local mental health, family 
service, vocational rehabilitation, and other agencies for 
the treatment of narcotics addicts committed to the care 
of the Surgeon General. These contracts provided a wide 
range of services in 153 cities and 44 States. On June 30, 
1971, there were 2,070 patients remaining in the pro- 
gram, an increase of 420 over the previous year. 

The effort to provide rehabilitation facilities in the 
addicts’ home communities, rather than in the Clinical 
Research Centers of NIMH, resulted in the extension of 
42 aftercare contracts to local facilities, and 19 contracts 
to provide in-patient treatment. During the year, 629 
examinations, representing twice that of the previous 
year, were conducted in 29 community agencies; and 
106 patients, five times that of the previous year, received 
in-patient treatment in nine community agencies. Addi- 
tional examination and treatment agencies will be utilized 
in FY 1972. 

In FY 1971 admissions to NIMII’s Clinical Research 
Centers declined considerably while admissions to com- 
munity-based facilities substantially increased. There 
were 500 fewer admissions to the NARA program in FY 
1971 than FY 1970, but the numbers entering aftercare 
and post-hospitalization programs increased from 756 in 
1970 to 931 in FY 1971. 

The Bureau of Prisons program consists of two phases. 
1 he first takes place in the institution where inmates re- 
ceive intensive counseling. The second is conducted in 
the community, where the addict participates in a special- 
ized aftercare treatment program designed to prevent re- 
lapse to drug use. 

Following an institutional stay averaging 15 months, 
NARA parolees are assigned to community aftercare 
treatment, provided by more than 50 public and private 
organizations under contract to the Bureau of Prisons. 
Currently, 380 releasees are participating in this program. 

Gun Control Act of 1968 

The Gun Control Act (P.L. 90-618) was one of two bills 
passed in 1968 that strengthened Federal control of 
firearms. 

The first of the two, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-351 ), contained a pro- 
vision which prohibited interstate shipment to and over- 
the-counter purchase of handguns by individuals who did 



Iiv<» in tin* rir.dri\ Sl.tir The (Jim (luutml Art, 
’d soon after, biiMilrurtl JViJn.il jmiMlii linn in lung 
and luiiiimnitidii 

istons, | he major iii*s of die (Jim Control Act 

nit* for a hail on inimtalt* ir.ui'wrtioiis in firearms 
amimmiiiuii. and |miliihit a per*-<»n from iwiving 
mis and amimmitinn fmm out of State*. Ovcr-tlie- 
Wt sale of firearm* to a jimtiit oho dor* not livr in a 
,r 8 Klate also h prohibited, with one limited 
ition. 

Iras late mail order shipment ami rrcrijit of firearms 
mulled under the act, but only if the buyer submits 
e seller a sworn statement attesting to his competence 
letting out tlm owembd farts of die transaction. The 
is then required to notify the buyer's local law cn* 
ment agency. If no objection is received within 7 
l he seller can make delivery Ckmligunus Stale trans- 
is arc allowed if die same affidavit procedure as for 
Btate dealings is followed. In all cases, however, no 


A Dayton (Ohio) Crime bnbomtory technician inspects 
hrcprli of shotgun to be used as evidence. 

sale is permitted of rilles, shotguns, or ammunition lo 
(icisons under Ifl, and of handguns lo persons under 21. 

Various licensing provisions for manufacturers, dealers, 
importers, and collectors are also included in the act. With 
the exception of collectors, those same persons arc re- 
ipiired to keep records of each shipment, sale, and re- 
ceipt of a firearm including all salient information 
regarding the purchaser. 

Severn) types of firearms, including machine guns, and 
short-barreled shotguns, require. Federal registration and 
prior approval is required before these types of firearms 
may he transferred. With certain exceptions, importation 
of foreign-made military surplus weapons is also 
prohibited. 

The act also prohibits the sale of firearms to convicted 
felons, fugitives from justice, or persons under indictment 
for crimes punishable by more than 1-ycar imprisonment; 
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cally administered gun control laws since the first such 
legislation, the National Firearms Act of 1934, was en- 
acted. That law sought to curb traffic in, and possession 
of, certain types of firearms by the imposition of a tax; 
thus, it was the responsibility of the Department of the 
Treasury to administer it. 

The administrative function of the Department regard- 
ing firearms laws now rests in the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms, part of the Department of the 


Treasury. 

During FY 1971, ATI*’ seized 7,995 illegal firearms, and 
2,223 persons were arrested for violations of the firearms 
laws. 

Tracing firearms is a primary feature of ATF's assist- 
ance to State and local law enforcement groups. In FY 
1971, ATF received 873 requests for assistance in tracing 
foreign-made guns from Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies, and 82 percent of these were suc- 
cessfully traced to the domestic importer. 


War trophy firearms. Policies and requirements for the 
possession and retention of war trophies, including fire- 
arms, traditionally have been established by the Armed 
Services themselves. Policies and procedures for bringing 
such trophies into the United States have been developed 
and enforced mutually by the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Treasury, both prior to and 
since enactment of the Gun Control Act of 1968. 


Criminal Justice Act of 1964 

In 1964, Congress enacted the Criminal Justice Act (P.L. 
88^-55), which, for the first time, authorized adequate 
legal counsel at public expense for indigent defendants. 

Background. Prior to the passage of the act, indigent 
defendants often did not receive adequate defense be- 
cause court-appointed lawyers were not paid, received no 
r... ''Ten were not appointed 

lefendant. Every year, 
all defendants in 
1 lawyers because 

i. 

uted a Committee 
^eral Criminal 
legislation for 


urt district an 
wing: a Fed- 
ment and ap- 
cuit; a court- 
vho would be 
up to $30 an 
I legal aid or 
of the above, 
n of $1,000 in 
s, and author- 
es for persons 
to counsel for 


indigent defendants. Payment in excess of any maximum 
amount may be made for extended or complex repre- 
sentation when the court in which the representation was 
rendered, or the United Stales magistrate if the repre- 
sentation was furnished exclusively before him, certifies 
that the excess payment is necessary to provide fair com- 
pensation. The chief judge of the circuit also must 
approve the payment. 

Amendments. The 1970 amendments (P.L. 91-447) to 
the act authorized creation of a Federal and community 
defender system. According to the law, any district or part 
of a district, or two adjacent districts or parts of districts, 
in which at least 200 people annually required court- 
appointed counsel could establish a Federal public de- 
fender system or a community public defender system. 

A Federal public defender organization consists of 
salaried Federal a Itorncys operating under the supervi- 
sion of a Federal public defender appointed by the Judicial 
Council of the circuit. Community public defender organi- 
zations are also authorized. These can initially be funded 
by a Federal grant and can receive periodic sustaining 
Federal grants. No public defender or attorney appointed 
by him is allowed to engage in the private practice of 
law. 

The new amendments also enlarged the categories of 
persons whose counsel can be compensated under the act. 
These were amended to include juvenile delinquents, 
probation violators, those subject to revocation of parole, 
and anyone for whom counsel is required by law. 

Administration. On February 11, 1971, the new amend- 
ments to the Criminal Justice Act became effective. The 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts is 
charged with implementing the act, as amended. By the 
close of FY 1971, seven districts had begun operating un- 
der a Federal public defender system and grants had been 
approved to two community defender organizations. The 
remaining judicial districts are operating either on a direct 
assigned counsel system or under legal aid or defender 
organizations, relying entirely on the fee system. 

In FY 1971 counsel were appointed for more 38,000 
defendants and 1,800 appellants. 

Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970 (Title XI) 

As a result of a rash of bombings in 1970, causing dam- 
age estimated at $640,000, explosive control sections 
were added by the Congress to the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452). 
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plosives unless (hey urn* used ,is compriurnts with other 
specilied materials in destructive devices. 

'J’illt* XI of the* < hgani/rri Grime C.imlrol Act of 1970 
strengthened llie existing laws in several ways. U estab- 
lished a system of ecmhols over interstate and foreign 
commerce of explosives through licensing and permils; 
It prohibited distribution of explosives to certain rale- 
gories of persons; and il bn widened and strengthened tin? 
s<ope of Federal law ieg.ii ding the illegal use, transpor- 
tation, or possession of explosives for the purpose of dam- 
aging or destroying Federal pioprrty or that of institu- 
tions receiving Federal aid. 

Administration and enforcement. Incensing authority 
is vested in the Seeielaiy of the Tirasmy by (he net, 
and responsibility for enfnnenienl «»f legwlatoiy piovi- 
sions is ) dared in the Ihiir.m ol Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
1‘ireainiH (ATI*'), pint of the I Vpartitirnt of the 
Tieasmy. 

iiolli tlie I'Vdei.d Ihne.m of Investigation (Fill! and 
A I F have investig.itivi* jui ivlii lion ovei the nomegula- 
Imy explosives oJlemrs. J lie 1 )ep.iitiiieiil of J ns tire anti 
llie Department of the Tmmmiiv adopted temporary 
guidelines for allocating these lesponsihilities. 


Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (Title III) 

The Omnibus Oiime Gnhlio! and Safe Stieels Act of 
1968 (IM„ ‘It) Til ) nil dudes title III, which permits 
wiretapping in si variety of spreihrd cases. In most in- 
Klnnces, law enforcenient ollueis sue ircpiiied to obtain 
a warrant; hut in an emrigrmy situation, tlie officer rsm 
wiretap first, and apply f«u a wauaiit Inter. The Gou- 
grciH anticipated that this piuvinioii would aid especially 
in cases involving nigani/rd i lime 

Intercept provisions. The art authorizes the Attorney 
General, or any spec ially designated Assistant Attorney 
General, to approve applications to any Federal judge 
for a warrant, approving wire nr oral intercepts relating 
to a wide variety of specified Federal offenses constituting 
threats to the national muriiy, major crimes, or racket- 
eering-oriented offenses. If State statute also authorizes 
it, tlie net authorizes the principal prosecuting attorney of 
the State or political subdivision to apply to a State judge 
for a warrant approving intercepts relating to any crime 
dangerous to life, limb, or properly and punishable by 
imprisonment for more than l year. 

The act also provides for emergency intercepts. Any 
official designated by either the Attorney General or 
the principal prosecuting attorney of a jurisdiction who 
reasonably determines that an emergency situation exists, 
with respect to conspiratorial activities threatening na- 
tional security or related to organized crime, can conduct 
wire or oral intercepts without a warrant It is required 
that such an officer apply for a warrant within 48 hours 
thereafter. 


The act contains provisions io .safeguard the rights of 
those whose communications are intercepted. Among 
these safeguards is the provision prohibiting the use at 
trial of the contents of any warrantless intercept made 
in violation of law; the provision which requires the 
judge granting or denying an intercept to inform the 
person whose communications were to he intercepted 
of the fact of the approval or denial of the warrant 
within 91) clays; the provision which requires that the 
pioMTiitinn inform a defendant, if possible, at least 10 
days before trial that an intercept was made and pro- 
vide him with a copy of the warrant; and tlie provision 
which permits an aggrieved person to move, to suppress 
the contents of an intercepted communication on the 
grounds that il was unlawfully intercepted, the warrant 
was insufficient, or the intercept was not made in con- 
formity with the warrant. In (his last instance, the 
United States is authorized by the act to appeal a judge's 
ruling which grants a defense motion to suppress tlie 
intercept evidence. 

In addition, the act calls for criminal penalties for 
anyone who unlawfully intercepts it wire or oral com- 
munication, or unlawfully manufactures wiretapping de- 
vices. Tlie act also provides for the seizure, and the 
forfeiture to the United Stales of any equipment made 
or transported in violation of the law. 

Reporting requirements. Also included in the act is a 
provision which requires any judge who issues or denies 
an application for a warrant to report to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United Stales Courts within 30 days 
of the expiration of the warrant the fact that a warrant 
was applied for, die action taken, and other appropriate 
information. The act also requires that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or specially designated Assistant Attorney General 
or those State officials authorized under the act to apply 
for warrants, make a report to the Administrative Office 
each January of similar information and tlie number of ar- 
rests, trials, motions to suppress, and convictions in which 
intercepts were involved. The Administrative Office is 
then required to report a summary of such information 
to the Congress each April. 

The first report was submitted to the Congress on 
April 30, 1969, and covered the period June 20, 1968, 
to December 31, 1968, The second and third reports 
were submitted on April 30, J 970, and April 30, 1971, 
and covered calendar years 1969 and 1970. 

In calendar year 1970, there were 596 reports on appli- 
cations for intercept orders made to State and Federal 
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L egislation 

Under the Constitution, the Congress determines what 
constitutes a Federal crime in the United States and what 
punishment or treatment is appropriate for those persons 
who violate Federal criminal law. 

The Congress also decides what broad programs will 
be established and it determines what national resources 
will be committed to carry out those programs. 

This section of this report describes recent actions of 
the Congress in enacting legislation in the area of Federal 
law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 

No attempt is made here to be exhaustive as to the 
many statutes enacted which bear in one way or another 
on the problem of crime. Rather, this section reports on 
highlights of congressional activity. Statutes are reported 
on in chronological order, except for the miscellaneous 
section at the end of this essay. 

District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1970 

The District of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1970 (P.I.. 91-358) was signed into 
law on July 29, 1970. 

The act has two major titles; the first deals with the 
reorganization of District of Columbia courts, and the 
second with criminal law and procedure in the District 
of Columbia. 

D.C. court reform. Title I of the act, also known as the 
District of Columbia Court Reorganization Act of 1970, 
authorizes modernization of the court system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This title also revises the Juvenile 
Code, and broadens admissibility of evidence. 

The act authorizes the new Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia to take jurisdiction over local mat- 
ters from the Federal courts through a three-step transfer. 
Superior Court incorporates the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Columbia 'lax 
Court. I'he act also authorizes the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals to function like a State supreme court. 

The act authorizes 17 new judges, and creates a joint 
commission to remove or involuntarily retire judges of 
the new District of Columbia court system for disability 
or misconduct. An executive officer is authorized to man- 
age court operations for the entire District of Columbia 
court system. 

The District of Columbia Juvenile Code is restructured 
by the act. The act specifies that there will be no jury 
trials for juveniles, and that anyone 16 years of age or 
older will be tried as an adult if he is charged by the 
U.S. attorney with murder, rape, or armed robbeiy, or 
with assault with intent to commit any of those crimes. 

The act also lowers from 16 to 15 the age at which 
a juvenile charged with an act which would constitute a 
felony if committed by an adult can be transferred 
from a juvenile court for criminal prosecution as an adult. 


crime punishable by death or imprisonment m excel 
1 year, or if the crime involved dishonesty or 
statement. 

Criminal law and procedure. Title II of the act coni 
provisions relating to criminal law and procedure in 
District of Columbia. 

Under the act, the District of Columbia criminal I? 
amended to provide for increased sentences for mill 
offenders, increased penalties for breaking and entc 
vending machines and similar devices, prohibitions ag; 
resisting arrest, prohibitions against mololov cocktails 
other incendiary devices, and other amendments. 

The act stipulates that anyone convicted of a t 
felony can be imprisoned for life; anyone convicted 
third criminal offense can be fined up to three time; 
maximum amount prescribed for such an offense, 
imprisoned for up to three times the maximum tern 
a first offense. The act also stipulates that a set 
armed crime of violence be punished by a mandg 
minimum sentence of 5 years. 

The act makes it a crime to possess, make, or 
molotov cocktails or other incendiary devices in 
District of Columbia. 

In addition, the act stales that there is no justifi 
reason to resist arrest, even if the arrest is unlawful. 

Title II of the act also includes a revision and codi 
lion of title 23 of the District of Columbia Code, relr 
to criminal procedure in the District of Columbia. Air 
the subjects on which the law was revised in this 
are search warrant authorizations, guidelines for \ 
tapping, and authorization for pretrial detention. 

The act allows nighttime search warrants, and 
provides for “no knock” search and arrest warr; 
These latter warrants permit the executing office 
break into and enter dwellings or other building 
vehicles without giving prior notice of his identit 
purpose, if there is probable cause that otherwise evid 
would be destroyed, suspects would escape, or the 
of police officers or others would be jeopardized. A 
knock” entry is permitted if not included in the wai 
only if new circumstances are discovered at the tin 
the entry that made use of a “no knock” entry advisi 

The act also permits wiretapping and electronic 
veillance in accordance with title III of the Omr 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (PL. 
351). Wiretapping is permitted for a number of sci 
crimes, including arson, blackmail, burglary, gamb 
grand larceny, kidnaping, and murder. Penalties 
specified for the illegal use of wiretapping or elcctr 
surveillance. 

Pretrial detention is authorized in certain cases by 
act if no conditions of release could be set which w 
assure the community’s safety. The period of pretrial 
tention is limited to 60 days unless the trial is in proj 
or has been delayed by the defendant other than by 
filing of timely motions. The act also provides that 
cases of persons detained should be placed on an 
pedited calendar. 
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Public defender system. Title (II <»l the mi irdesie.iintes 
I h<* ])jstm:( of (lolumhia Regal Aid Agency as tin* Dishirt 
of Columbia Public Defender Sri vice. The new set vice 
is authorized to jcpiCM-nt up to (it) percent of persons 
unable to obtain adequate irpirsriit.uitm, and is rliaigrd 

j 



Odter jH-m isiimv. Among (In- other pmvisions of rim act, 
title V chaigr*. tin* ( an jini.ilinti (!oi nisei of the District 
n! ( !nluiulii,i (n K’jiieseni any police ollii er sued for 
w mugful .tttesl, or to [jay the fees for private rniimel. 
I ill** V l abolishes the ( loinmissinn on Revision of the 
Criminal l.awsof tin- Dish iet of C ’olunibia. 

Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 

The ( hgani/cd l aimr ( tonliol Art of 1MV0 ( p.|„ HI *1 TTd ) 
was cnailed, .is rxpit-ssrtl in the iul intlm toi y statement 
of findings and [mijmse of die act, "to seek the euolii ,i> 
don of uig.mi/cd i time in (lie l billed .States by sheiqpliett- 
mg the legal b*uls in the evideiirr*g.ilhei im* pint ess, by 
establishing new penal pi obilai ions, and by pmvidiiig rn- 
huiued s.uu tions and new irtnedies to deal with the im* 
lawful activities <>| those engaged itt nigaui/rd eiiinc." 

The act, signed into law on Orlohci Pl 7 (l, places 
new legal tools in the hands of law eitfon eiiidit pci* 
sotitirl to comh.it nigaui/cil crime at tivilics. Following is a 
dis« ussum of the ina jor pinvisinu* of the .u l. 

C •rniul juries, ( lie at t icqniies special grand jot ir % tet lie 
tailed hy distriii t mills in judiiial ilistriih t unuitiing 
untie Ilian I million inhabiUniJs to sji a! le.nl mite evety 
K( months to nnpinr into olletnes against the laws of the 
l billed States, to iciuiit uiiln Unruts as appiopi iale, and 
to sit). nut irpoits to unuis tom ruling nmti i in rin.il mis. 
loudint hy appointed puhlii of (k i.ils involving oig.uiiznl 
• i iiiiiii.iI atiMiiv. in oig.mi/ed uiiur <midi(imis in the 
.lira (title |i. Ilirgi.md juries » an also Ik* called ill othei 
dtstm is mi i eihln atimi of the Attorney Crucial It is 
sjm’i ilieil that these giaml juries seive tin temn of bout 
IM to Mb nionlln 

Whiten inimunity. The .u t repeals all witum iunmmity 
laws and |aiu\ulrs a pit* crime h\ whiili I’rdrial Irgisla- 
ti\c, .ulmiiiishalivr, and judicial Imriirs may issue mrim 
wliiiii toinpel a witness to testily despite his claim nf the 
privrirgr against vlTim riuiinution ; limvever, su» h com* 
j wlldl trsiimoiiy m infoiui.ilion illicitly or indirectly 
ririivrd iherrfiom, may not la- used against the witness 
in any 1 rutiiii.il 1 ,ne, except a pimn iitinii for pet jtuy, giv- 
me a false statement, 01 othei wise failing to comply 
with the older t title If). 

The .ul authorizes the detention of lecalcidant wit- 
ifwi for up to III nionlln It sprcjlirs that lojihnemrul 
1 annul rxcrrd the life of the court pi m reding, or the 
leuii of the i*i, iml jtuy ( title III). 

The law iiovrnuiitf what rmmi lutes perjury in changed 
hy the art Direct proof and tnuiimmy from two wit newt 
are eliminated as determinative evidence. Instead, the 
art authorize* conviction for perjury based on obviously 
1 onflicting statements made under oath {title IV). 

Maintenance and protection of Krcleral and State wit- 
nesses and their families in organized crime vnm* is 
authorized (title V}. 
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view of Government records to ascertain their possible 
relevance prior to their disclosure to a defendant who 
establishes that their origin was illegal (title VII) . 

State law and illegal gambling. The act declares it a 
Federal crime to plot to obstruct State law in order to 
facilitate the operation of an illegal gambling business 
(title VIII). 

Other provisions. The act declares it a crime to use money 
gained through organized crime to acquire, establish, or 
operate a business engaged in interstate commerce (title 
IX). 

Increased sentences of up to 25 years arc authorized 
for dangerous adult special offenders (title X) . 

The act establishes a system of Federal controls over 
interstate and foreign commerce of explosives (title XI). 

Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513), enacted October 27, 1970, 
provides for increased research into, and prevention of, 
drug abuse and drug dependence; provides for treatment 
and rehabilitation of drug abusers and drug dependent 
persons; and strengthens existing law enforcement au- 
thority in the field of drug abuse. 

Three titles of the act deal exclusively with the drug 
problem; title l provides for rehabilitation of drug de- 
pendent persons and narcotics users, and provides for 
drug education and special projects; title II deals wit!) 
control of narcotics and law enforcement; and title III 
establishes a uniform system of controls for export and 
import of narcotics. 

The remaining title of the act, title IV, requires a re- 
port to the Congress on certain advisory councils by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Rehabilitation. Title I of the act, dealing with rehabili- 
tation, amends those provisions of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act relating to drug abuse. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act authorizes the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) to increase its programs of rehabili- 
tation, treatment, and prevention of drug abuse. Authori- 
zations are also increased for community facilities, drug 
education projects, and for special projects. 

Under the act, the direct patient care authority of 
HEW is expanded to include drug-dependent persons as 
well as narcotic addicts. The Secretary of HEW, after 
consultation with the Attorney General and professional 
organizations, is also authorized to report to the Con- 
gress on appropriate and legal methods of professional 
practice in the medical treatment of narcotic addicts. 

Control and enforcement. New provisions for control of 
dangerous substances and enforcement of drug laws are 
included in title II of the act. 

The act authorizes the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 


medical advice of the Secretary ot HEW before placing 
or removing a substance from control. 

The Attorney General is authorized to adopt rules for 
registration and control of the manufacture, distribution, 
and dispensing of controlled substances. He also is au- 
thorized to set some production quotas. 

Under the act, the entire penalty structure for narcotics 
abuse is revised. One important element of this revision 
is the elimination of all mandatory minimum sentences 
except for professional criminals. A minimum sentence 
for a “professional” trafficker is set at 10 years with a maxi- 
mum fine of $200,000; a second conviction would result in 
a 20-year sentence, with a maximum fine of $200,000. 
Special sentencing of up to 35 years is authorized by the 
act for special dangerous drug offenders. 

The possession of a controlled substance by a first 
offender becomes a misdemeanor under the provisions of 
the act. The law also specifics the same penalty as for pos- 
session for anyone distributing a small amount of mari- 
juana with no payment received. Anyone 18 years of age 
or older who was convicted of distributing a controlled 
substance to a person 21 years of age or younger is subject 
to twice the penalty otherwise authorized. 

The Attorney General is authorized under title II of 
the act to carry out educational and research programs 
related to the enforcement of the drug laws. 

Also authorized under the act are search warrants 
containing a “no knoc k” clause in cases where evidence 
would otherwise be destroyed or the lives of people in- 
volved would be in danger. 

Title 11 also includes a provision which created the 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse. This com- 
mission was asked to report to the Congress within 1 year 
on marijuana, and within 2 years on causes of drug abuse. 

Import and export. Title III of the act, dealing with 
imj)ort and export of controlled substances, establishes 
a uniform system of controls over the importation and 
exportation of the dangerous substances listed in the act. 
Stricter supervision was inaugurated, and the penalty 
structure for violations of these control laws was revised, 
eliminating mandatory minimum sentences. 

Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 

The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644), 
signed by the President on January 2, 1971, amended 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-351) and added several new provisions related 
to law enforcement. 

The 1968 act had provided for the establishment of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) in 
the Department of Justice. LEAA was authorized under 
the act to make grants to States for planning and action 
programs. The act provided that all of the planning grant 
funds and 85 percent of the action grant funds be al- 
located to States. The States, in turn, were required to 
channel at least 75 percent of the action grant funds, and 
40 percent of the planning grant funds, to local govern- 
ments. The act also made funds available for research, 
and LEAA was authorized to make grants to colleges 
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Mgii.tu -vi uii 

Funding requirements. Tin* grant funding program jo 
Sl;ilt*s was retained, but tin* IH'/O a«*l amended the pro- 
vision which requited Stair planning agencies to distribute 
75 percent of tin* action funds, and IU petreni of the plan* 
lijjijr funds In ideal agrru ies. It teas it-cftmed (fiat r.u h 
Stair pass on in local units tin* anumiii uf I'cdetal grant 
money corresponding tu llir p.ut of lnt.il Statewide law 
enforcement exprndiluies for the piei riling year wlticli 
weir funded and spent liy local units, 

The | ‘170 ael also letpiiied dial I.l'.AA grant 20 per- 
cent of all funds aline. tied In it (or iniiciiional piogi.uus 
and facilities, and It authorized (pail Kt a new program 
of nssislanee in Stale and local government In upgrade 
correctional facilities. 

The If Kill ail had limited I.l'.AA Intuling In Ml percent 
of the cnsls nf piojei Is. This was levised l»y the 1*17(1 
amendments in allow I.l'.AA It » hind up m 75 pen enl nf 
the Inlal cost ol must ptojnts. As .hi evptimi (t ■ this 
rule, I.KAA was authorized to waive die uut'hing u*» 
qtiiteineut ill eases of giants In Indians and tilhei ah* 
original groups. 

T hr I *1711 ,x I aullioii/ed I.l'.AA In giant fninl.s in uni- 
versities In liunme student inleiusliips with law enforce- 
ment agencies. The .n I also * la tilled die provision in die 
lfKill art whieli stipulaled tli.it no mole than one-thud of 
law enforcement s.d.nirs imild )«• paid hv I.KAA lunds. 

(leport in the (kmgress, A Imdiei provision of the I **7I> 
net requited the Atloihey Griiei.il to submit to the Cain* 
grew) and die Pirsidrut following the t lose of the luteal 
year a repoi t on all l-'edrial law enfon emeiu and « i iminal 
justic e assist, mi e at tiviiirs 

Other provisions. ( filter lilies in dir at t tin not pertain to 
I.KAA, hut ate* minted to law rnfoirriurni. 

'1 itle 1 1 of the ael uiakrs n a « time to t any a kuu while 
coin milling a Kedrin) crime Anyone comirlrij nf this 
nime can he sentmi rtl to an additional Irnn of fioui l Iti 
10 yeant for a fust offense, ami from 2 to 25 yean for 
each subsequent nlfense. 

J ille III deals with tiimiual appeal*. The tut stairs 
that the United States i an apjtral any dismissal of an in- 
dictment in « ruminal case unlrvt sut ft an apjical would 
place the defendant in double jeopaidy. Thr United 
States is also authorized to appeal orders suppressing 
evidence. 

1 itle IV of die art makes it a Federal trimr to kidnap, 
assault, or kill, or endeavor or conspire to do so, any 
Member or Member-elect of the Camgress. 

1 itle V prohibits unauthorized entry into a building 
or grounds of any temporary residence of the President. 

Title VI of die art reestablishes die National Commis- 
sion for Review of Federal Laws Relating to Wiretapping 
and Electronic Surveillance that fuid been disestablished 


Alcoholism. In FY 1971 the Congress passed the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Ahu.se and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 (P.L. f)i fif(i). 
1 his act establishes die National Institute, on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism in die National institute of Mental 
Health. The. Institute is charged with administering the 
programs and authorities assigned to the .Secretary of 
Ill’.W with respect to alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

J hi* ael also contains provisions relating to treatment 
and rehabilitation from alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
for Federal civilian employees. 'Du* United States Civil 
Service Commission is made responsible for implementa- 
dnn of these programs. The Secretary of JIKW is also 
charged with fostering similar prevention and rehabilita- 
tion prog tains in State and local governments and in 
private industry. 

The Secretary is empowered by the act to make grants 
to Slates to plan, establish, maintain, coordinate, and 
evaluate pievention, treatment, and teltabililation pro- 
grams dealing with alcohol abuse and alcoholism. To par- 
ticipate, Stales ate required to submit State plans. 

The Seri clary is also empowered in make grants to 
public and pi ivate unuprnlil ngenices. 

The act also establishes the National Advisory Council 
mi Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism which is charged with 
advising, consulting with, ami making lerommmdntions 
to the Srcretaiy in the field of alcohol abuse; reviewing 
tese.urh projects and reconiuiemlaiinns; and collecting 
ami disseminating information relating to the field. 

Drug abuse education. The Drug Abuse Education Act 
of 1 ‘170 (IU.. ’ll 527) authorizes the Secretary of HEW 
to make giants to local educational agencies and other 
public and private nonprofit agencies for conmumicutions 
infoujialion on ding abuse. Chants can be used to develop 
curricula, disseminate educational materials, provide, 
training programs for leached and law enforcement offi- 
cial s, and offer community educ ation programs to parents 
and others. 

The Sec retary of IIKW is authorized to make grants to 
public and private nonprofit agencies for community- 
oriented education projects on drug abuse, as well. 

Aid to the District of Columbia. In addition to the 
Distric t of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal Proce- 
dure Act of 1970, discussed above, several other laws were 
enacted which pertained to law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Other law enforcement nets. The Congress also passed 
P.L. 91- *102, wlticli authorizes the Attorney General to 
commit to residential community treatment centers per- 
sons who arc placed on probation, released on parole, or 
mandatorily released; P.L. 91-339, which amends the 
Youth Corrections Act to permit Board of Parole exami- 
ners to conduct interviews with youth offenders; and 
P.L. 91-523, which relates to State jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians on Indian 
reservations. 
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Tin* initial iMiinn.il Hint I .ti'.iiusl (tiinr is In-ini’, waged 
at tin’ Stair ami Inral level, which is ;i| ipi npi tali- both tn 
(lie fotiu ol gmewnuenl in tin* N.ilnm and {<■ the rutiife 
of tlu* problem itseli. 

lint il is iiu immIh-mI upon tin- l-Vdn.d ( !n\n uinem In 
provide ;w mm h and assist. tme in all Immsas 

is |mssili|<\ 

'lilt* Pi evident is in a position tn |nnvidi* tin- basic 
plan and tlic h-.idriihip. and dll- Conen-si is in a pmi~ 
lion In piovide die b.tsii Innds and mini lesutmes in 
can y tail die it-spniisibililies nl tin* Fedrial ( Invel nmi-lil 
Iowan) Stales and munit ipablies. 

In requiting ibis i c| n <i I , tin- C<>m'n--.s speiiln-d dial 
Federal pingtanis o| iiunloal |ii*lne assist. un c b<- de- 
scribed and lepruli-d mi Ibis i-sx.ty is | >J rsi-Jilrd in an 
rllorl In meet dial ii-quiii-meni. 


Scope of Assistance 


Many Fedeial dep.u liueiil-* and agem i»-s, iiu biding all 
Cabinet-level tlepai hin-uts. n|H-iatr pingiatiiH designed 
In aitl Ian- enJooemrnt elbnls at di e Stale and lot ai 
level. 

Sneli aitl iuelndes linautial assist. un r, teiluiie.il assist, 
ant e. personnel edin ation anti Imiiiiiii', inbiiro.ition shar- 
ing, and otliei » null ibutmns ul i edeial lesnimes in 
Stale anti lot a I tiitiiuial jnstnc .utilities. It is antietl at 
impiovmg jin* elln lariirn nl Stale anti local (wilier de- 
partments, etunc tinnal institutions, minis, ami other 
eoiiiponrnis t if die (iiniio.il jusiiii’ s\ sit-in 

l be I.aw Kitfoii rmriii Asmt.utf r Adfimmii.ilinn 
{ LLAA) , I Jep.iMinrut nl Justii e. is ilir* nur Fedeial agt'lt- 
ey wit It the sprt iiu mission of impim itig dir entire n inti- 
nal justice system dnmigh a i ompirhrmhr nppinurh 
t»f assistance at all levels (t atluunislejs blink mauls to 
Staten on dir basis til | h*| ml.ittiiti as well ax disci rtinn.uy 
giants to Stales, t ide*., ami lotal .it'ein irs and grants in 
areas hui It as teir.m li and let him al analysis. 

Mie assistance at lint ms of t»ibet 1-rtler.d agencies ate 
telalet! to the panic nlat ate, is in wliiih dime agrnrirs 
operate and the spr< ial irutimrs diev are able tn hiiug 
to bear on the problems of law rnformurnt. 

The remainder of ibis inlrndmiiuii on Frderal assist* 
aiu t* activities catalogues die programs by the areas which 
they address ( polite, juvenile de|int|uency, etc. I. This 
provides a cross reference for the remainder of the essay, 


. n c n 1 1 « N c ci n tri 1 1 u lr technical expertise to crime problems ft l the 
try on (Ohio) Crime LaUai^, supported by ihe i«aw 
reernem AwUutnce Adini nbtratinn 


in which assislanee programs are described, in brief, under 
the departments and/or agencies in which they are 
operated. I'urther details on specific, programs can lie 
found in the chapters of this volume on the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

Police. The Federal ( Jnvernment provides support, in 
addition in LEA A support, for almost every phase of po- 
lin- work. Police rnfotcrmcnl e/lorl.s may be augmented 
hy Drpaitmcul of Defense personnel in cases of civil 
disorder or explosive ordnance disposal. The Federal 
bureau of Invesligatinn (F1H) assisis ihrough fugitive 
location and investigation of police killings on request, 
ami die bureau of Narcotits and Dangerous Drugs 
(bNI)D) provides agents who assist police in local drug 
investigations and supplies funding to local agencies for 
purchasing the services of informants, '('lie Coast (bund 
may he called upon to assist local enforcement agencies 
in locating bodies lost at sea and in transporting local law 
enforcement personnel to the scene of crimes or 
investigations. 

Police iccruitment and Mailing programs art* con- 
ducted by the U.S. Civil .Srtvice Commission for the 
Distiiet of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department. 
Progiaim operated hy the Office of Kronomie. Opportu- 
nity, the Community Relations .Service (part of the 
Department of Justice), and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion all support various facets of improved police rela- 
tionships and services to their local communities. 

A program to compensate' police officers disabled while 
dealing with a Federal crime is carried out hy the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Federal Communications 
Commission provides technical assistance by advising 
police departments on communications systems and li- 
cense applications. Funding assistance for a wide, variety 
nr police activities is provided by the Model Cities Pro- 
gram (part of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development). 

Juvenile delinquency. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) through its Office of 
Education (C)K) and its Youth Development and De- 
linquency Prevention Administration (YDDPA) — and 
LEA A contribute the major share of Federal funding for 
the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Several programs to develop educational opportunities 
for youths in juvenile correction institutions are funded 
by OK, while YDDPA funds both preventative and re- 
habilitative programs for juveniles. The Office of Child 
Development of IlKW awards research and demonstra- 
tion grants to local, State, and private agencies for studies 
in delinquency prevention and control. 




Many local police departments receive Federal funding for 
classroom instruction. 


The Department of Mousing and Urban Development 
supports programs which deal with juvenile delinquency 
in urban areas, including a vocational training program 
for young men in the District of Columbia and many 
projects operated through the Model Cities Program. 
Office of Economic Opportunity programs to combat 
juvenile delinquency attack early root economic causes 
through projects to provide organized recreation and 
other community services to young people. 


Corrections, Federal assistance to State and local 
lions programs includes funding for new or im 
facilities, technical assistance to prison administrate 
services for inmates. 

A number of corrections projects are being carr 
through l.F.AA funding, while a large share of th 
nicnl assistance is conducted by the Bureau of 1 
Several Federal agencies, including I.EAA and l 
rcau of Prisons, have initiated inmate services pre 

Bureau of Prisons assistance programs include ] 
ing custody for Federal prisoners awaiting and duri 
and contracting with private organizations for n 
addict rehabilitation programs for prison releaaet 


Imbilitntion. A variety of community ptevenlinit pi 
is supported by l.F.AA anti the Bureau nl Nairobi 
1 kutgerotis I )rngs. UNI >1 ) also assists educ ational elf 
local organizations by pioviding spe.tkeis and ma 
on drug abuse. Rehabilitation piogiams ;ue suppor 
the Drparlmetil of Mousing and Ibb.m Develoj 
through its Model (lilies I'jogiam; the ( Hlicvnf Ken 
Opportunity; the Bureau of Prisons; ;uvd l.F.AA. 

Personnel (raining. Programs funded or nperat 
Federal ageneies to provide ti .lining It* rrimiual 
personnel ate aimed at iuiptoviug State and Ineal 
hilitirs for crime pieveulion, law eufoirernent, a 
fender rehabilitation. Feilei.il agencies with expei 
a partieular lielil operate programs which will trail 
oiiieials in tlml aten. 

The I )ep.n tineiil of Defense provides bomb d 
and civil disturbance rontrnl training to law rnfou 
personnel; the Bureau of Naicolicx and I ).o»geiotis 
trains load naieulie agents and investigators; th 
provides assistance to vat ictus loi al law eufim c iueut 
ing schools and tt.iin.s polic e ollims at the FBI N; 
Academy: a manlier of Model Citirx fund local 
training; and l.F.AA funds support a variety <> 
polic e (raining ptogtatus llinmglitml tin* couutiy. 

Highly specialized training is ollnecl tliiough 
Federal agenties: the 1 Sec urities and Exchange (1< 
.stem olTero training in enforcement of Federal set 
lawn; the Department of Ttanspui tatiou (Wire 
Transport provides training for passenger mi mi it 
gram* nl several aivpuits; and the hepartmetU 
Interior supports Italian police and judge* tiainii 
training for Stale and load wildlife authorities. 
Department of the Trrusiny, tin* Internal Revenue 
ice, the Comptroller of the (luiieucy, and the 
Stales Seetet Service all piovidr tiaining for loe 
Slate eufoiveiuenl peniounel, and its Consolidate 
real l.aw Knfoirement Training Center largely 
Federal enforcement personnel, hut also accept: 
State and local ollicials. 

Funds awarded by I.KAA support the edueation 
Rons who seek rarrers in criminal justice fields am 
tiomd study for those already working in criminal 
Similarly, YDDPA offers funding for study in tl 
of delinquency rout ml, prevention, and relmhilitnt 


Department of Labor, tlunitgh its Manpower Arimini.slru- 
tion, funds vocational tiainiug ami counseling piogi.iim, 
pretrial inteiventioii piogi.uns, and a program to obtain 
bonding for ex-ollcnrieis. Vocational ii.tinitig for inmates 

is also supported Ity the Olli Economic Opportunity 

and tin* Ollier of Education, Depattmenl of IIKW. The 
Ofiirr of Kduealion also provides funding support for tin*, 
libraries in Stale corroetioual institutions. 

Research and technology. Laboratory services, scientific 
development, and funding Ini tcsr.mh ate among the 
kinds of leseaith ami te« In mingy assist ante piovided hy 
the Federal ( loveinment. 

'[‘lie Fill, the Ihnran of Nauolirs and Dangerous 
1 hum*, and the Bureau of Alcohol. I i»h.u « o, and i iie.tmts 
(part of the ))ep.utnienl of the Tie.tsnty) piovide teclt- 
nieal assistant e to law onfnu enirnt agimi ies by examin- 
ing evidence in tlieit laboiatmies. I lie National Aecoiuni- 
tics and Spat e Arimiimliaiion lends let hunlngical .support 
by developing means foj using In bnolngy to aid law 
enforreincm elldtls. 

LIMA funds niaiiv irseanb ami (ethnology pingjams, 
including two which air hvinif t .mird out hy the Depart- 
ment; of (loinmeue. The National Ihiirau of St.md.ucls, 
with LEAA funding, established a l.aw Enforcement 
Standards Lahntaloiy to tlevrlop per fomiancr standards 
for equipment used in law enforcement. LEAA funding 
to the bureau of the Census supports a nmtiltrr of surveys 
which aid State and local law enfort einenl pilot ts, includ- 
ing surveys of crime vii liini/ntinn. 

Information exchange, Federal agencies which share, 
information with various Stale and local law enforcement 
agencies may do so through established reporting pro- 
cedures, informal ad hoc exchange, or periodical 
publications. 

The most extensive Federal effort in tilts area is the 
National Crime Information Center of the FBI which 
links all 50 States with information on stolen properly 
and wanted persons. 

The Internal Revenue Service informs some States 
yhen their residents are Living criminally prosecuted for 
’’cdcral tax irregularities. The Social Security Adminis- 
ration provides information such as names and addresses 

0 local and State law enforcement agencies on request. In 
he Department of Transportation, both the Federal Avl- 
ition Administration and die Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety provide relevant information to law enforcement 
unhorities. 

1 The Securities and Exchange Commission publishes the 
lecurities Violation* Bulletin quarterly to aid law en* 
orcement efforts by indexing names of those involved in 


nunough oiten viewed solely as die primary federal 
law enforcement department, the ) )epartmctU of Justice 
also provides a wide variety of assistance to State and 
local criminal justice agencies. 

Thai assistance begins with the funding and other re- 
sources provided hy the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (I.KAA), but it also includes substantial con- 
tributions hy the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD), 
the Bureau of Prisons (BOP), and the Community Rela- 
tions Service (CRS) . 

1 )escriptions of these, assistance programs follow. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

The first major effort of the Federal Oovernmcnt to pro- 
vide large-scale financial assistance for the. prevention 
and reduction of crime at the State and city levels began 
with passage of the Omnibus Chime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of l ‘Kill (P.L.9U 551). 

’If nil m l created the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LKAA), in the Dcpaiimenl of Justice, with 
the mission of providing funds and guidance for Stale and 
local crime prevention and reduction programs. The mis- 
sion of LKAA included undertaking research in law en- 
forcement and criminal justice, providing educational 
assistance for law enforcement personnel, and developing 
other programs, such as those now operating in statistics 
ancDystenis analysis. 

fit FY 1071, the basic act was amended to provide a 
new funding program (pari K) to assist Stales in upgrad- 
ing their corrections systems. 

In establishing LKAA, Congress look an approach to 
Federal funding based primarily on block grants awarded 
in lump sums to Stales. The recipient States in turn allo- 
cate funds, according to n plan submitted beforehand to 
LKAA, for their own law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice projects at the* Stale, county, and city levels. 

That approach recognizes that law enforcement is 
largely the responsibility of State and local jurisdictions. 
It also recognizes that solutions to most crime problems 
arc best and most effectively worked out at the Stale 
and local level. 

State Planning Agencies. All 55 jurisdictions funded by 
LKAA block grants have Stale Planning Agencies (SPAs) , 
which arc required by law to be established as the official 
recipient agency for Federal funds on behalf of the 
Stale. Tlte 55 jurisdictions consist of the 50 States and 
American Samoa, tlte District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Comprehensive plans. Before it can receive its block 
action funds, oach SPA must submit and obtain LEAA 
approval of a comprehensive plan for the reduction of 
crime. 

Block grants. When the plan is approved by LEAA, it 
then grants block action funds to support programs which 
implement the plan. The States provide 25 percent of 



items of criminal intelligence information were forwarded 
to these other agencies. Much of this intelligence informa- 
tion was provided by FBI confidential informants. 

NCIC. The National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC), a computerized information system for Federal, 
State, and local criminal justice agencies, is linked by 
leased communications lines to law enforcement agencies 
in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Royal 


Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
provides assistance to States and localities in the form o 
training, law enforcement, laboratory support, and druj 
abuse prevention. 



Scientific evidence in a crime case i« examined in a laboratory 
supported by Federal funds. 

Canadian Mounted Police Headquarters, Ottawa, 
Canada. The system stores information on stolen property 
and on persons wanted for commission of serious crimes. 

Training. FBI instructors offered training assistance in 
9,110 law enforcement training schools in FY 1971. 

Bombings and bomb threats were the topics of 277 law 
enforcement conferences held in FY 1971. These were 
attended by 33,730 representatives of some 8,305 different 
agencies. 

During FY 1971, 200 police officers attended the FBI 
National Academy. Training consists of an intensive 
12-week course. Also during the fiscal year, a National 
Academy Regional Retraining Session was held, attended 
by 286 graduates of the National Academy. 


Training, BNDD training programs for local agents an 
investigators are designed to increase effectiveness in suj 
pressing drug traffic. Four basic programs were operativ 
in FY 1971: 


(1) A 2-week law enforcement course offered ori{ 
inally in Washington, D.C., and expanded to accomm< 
date State and local officers who could not attend class* 
there. This course will be offered in about 30 locatior 
in FY 1972. 

(2) Seminars of 1 or more days presented to Stat 
and local law officers, Boards of Pharmacy personnel, u 
dustrial security personnel, professional groups, an 
health departments. 

(3) Participation of BNDD personnel in sessions spoi 
sored by other organizations. 


develop curricula lor forensic Lmeimsts schools in con- 
junction with the BNDD National Training Institute. In 
FY 1971, BNDD conducted live Forensic Chemist 
Seminars attended by 67 students. 

Enforcement assistance. Enforcement aid to local juris- 
dictions includes direct BNDD assistance at the agent 
level. This assistance involves cooperation in intelligence 
operations such as surveillance and preliminary 
investigations. 

The Enforcement Division of BNDD is authorized to 
participate in criminal investigations with State and local 
officers and to develop and coordinate programs with 
States to ensure compliance with drug laws at the retail 
pharmacy level. BNDD is also authorized to cooperate in 
the institution and prosecution of cases in the United 
States and before the licensing board of the several States. 
BNDD also lias authority to cooperate with State and 
local agencies in the enforcement of drug laws. 

One program for placing BNDD’s expertise at the 
disposal of local agencies was the creation of a joint task 
force of agents from BNDD and Stale and local agencies. 

The New York City Joint Task Force has been in 
existence since February 1970 and currently is composed 
of 35 BNDD agents, 16 State agents, and 99 local police. 
Funding for the task force, exclusive of salaries, was 
$07,500 in FY 1971. 

BNDD agents participate in Metropolitan Enforce- 
ment Groups (MEO.s) which consist of local law enforce- 
ment officers and BNDD agents from the local districts. 
MEGs arc funded through LEAA grants, which in FY 
1970 amounted to $350,000 and in FY 1971 reached 
$700,000. 

Monetary aid, usually for “buy money,” comes from 
BNDD operations allocations. A total of $49,092 was 
granted to aid State and local agencies in purchasing 
evidence and information. 

Laboratory support. BNDD's regional laboratories offer 
support and assistance to local law enforcement agencies. 
This includes analysis of drug evidence and expert court 
testimony at no charge to the requesting agency. 

Drug abuse prevention. BNDD has established pilot com- 
munity projects for drug prevention which involve local 
leadership in specific, communities in each of the 13 
BNDD domestic regions. Innovative approaches include 
establishing contacts with organizations dealing with 
youth, the arts, business, labor, education, communica- 
tions, and religion. 

As another prevention effort, BNDD provides tech- 
nical assistance, films, publications, and speakers to public 
and private agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
programs which include law enforcement. 

Bureau of Prisons 

Bureau of Prisons programs which assist State and local 
law enforcement efforts are largely operated by the Com- 
munity Services Division. They include community-based 


service programs, jail inspection, training, and technical 
assistance. 

Community-based services. Under contract to the Bu- 
reau, 61 correctional and other facilities in 41 cities pro- 
vide community-based programs for offenders. 

The Bureau has also contracted with more than 50 pri- 
vate organizations to provide community aftercare treat- 
ment to releasees from Bureau rehabilitation facilities. 

Contracts with approximately 800 State and local cor- 
rectional facilities provide for the temporary housing of 
individuals awaiting trial or transfer to designated Federal 
institutions, or for those serving short sentences. 

Jail inspection. Twelve Bureau jail inspectors are assigned 
to assure that jails under contract to hold Federal 
prisoners meet Bureau standards of staffing and facilities. 
The Bureau cooperates with State agencies in upgrading 
State facilities and their personnel and programs. 

Special emphasis is placed on training personnel. For 
those not available for on-site courses, a Jailer’s Cor- 
respondence Course is provided for many State and 
local correctional employees. Under a grant from LEAA, 
the Bureau and a University of Wisconsin staff spent 2 
years revising this training manual. 

Training and technical assistance. The Bureau of Prisons 
plans to open five training centers for Federal, State, and 
local correctional personnel. The first of these was opened 
in March 1971 in El Reno, Okla. 

The Bureau provides technical assistance to State 
and local correctional institutions, largely in collabora- 
tion with LEAA which administers and finances the 
advisory program. During FY 1971, Bureau headquarters 
personnel and field consultants responded to more than 
1,000 requests for technical assistance. 

Community Relations Service 

The Community Relations Service (CRS) spent an 
estimated $667,000 in manpower and other resourced in 
FY 1971 helping State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies: (1) to develop administration of justice and com- 
munity relations programs; and (2) to achieve 
conciliation of racial crises. 

CRS does not enforce laws, regulate practices, or grant 
funds for programs. It relies upon its professional staff 
to persuade and encourage local citizens and institu- 
tions to solve their own problems. 
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I ocal councils. CRS seeks to establish local criminal 
justic e coordinating councils, composed of private busi- 
ness labor, education, and religious groups, and other 
interested citizens, to handle specific crime control and 
law reform projects. 

Minorities. CRS works with minority groups to help them 
prepare proposals seeking grants; helps law enforce- 
ment agencies recruit minority officers and develop ef- 
fective training programs in police-community relations; 
assists minority groups in forming self-help projects; 
rmd aids officials in obtaining minority representation 
on regional, Slate, and local planning agencies. 

Conflict resolution. In helping to resolve racial conflicts, 
CRS works with a cross section of local, State, and na- 
tional leaders and officials to establish positive com- 
munications between conflicting parlies and develop 
programs to deal effectively with the problems. 

In FY 1971, CRS responded to 671 requests for help 
to restore racial peace. 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
conducts several programs of criminal justice assistance 
to States and municipalities. 

Most of these programs’ are in the .areas of training 
and research and of planning and action programs to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

Descriptions of these programs follow. 


Office of Education 


$1,188,000 for some 33,000 inmates. 

□ Grants to persons working with inmates tola 1 
$200,000 (through the University of Hawaii ). 

□ Education completion programs for inmates reacht 
some 32,000 prisoners, utilizing Federal funds ol a 
proximatcly $2,194,000. 

Educational personnel. The Bureau of Educational Pc 
sonncl Development (BE PD) of OB funds the 
programs affecting law enforcement and criminal jusltr- 


(1) In FY 1971, BE PD funded three regional rente 
to develop services for education of neglected and <l<‘ji 
quent juveniles in institutions. These centers, worku 
with local agencies, instituted training at 24 insututm 
in 16 States. Models include community awareness ai 
human development training, and the retraining; of st; 
to use such new treatment approaches as behavior modi 
cation, differential treatment, and team treatment, 

(2) The Teacher Corps provides teams to juven 
corrections institutions. Under this program, funded 
$1,070,000 in FY 1971, universities apply in-service list 
ing concepts to educational personnel in commlioi 
prlnmfinn 


Elementary and secondary education. The Bureau 
Elementary and Second a 17 Education of OK opera 
programs under which formula grants arc *.\ll< united 
State educational agencies for programs for institution 
izcrl delinquent children. In FY 1971, $16,429,524 \ 
allocated for programs serving 44,1(57 children in ' 
State institutions for delinquents. 

Higher education. The University Community Setvi 
Program (UCSP), administered by the Bureau of Hig 
Education of OE, provides grants to States on tx I 
matching basis to strengthen college and university {; 
grams designed to solve community problems. Prior 
passage of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Sin 
Act of 1968, crime prevention was given a relatively li 
priority, but since the act provides other funding som 
for law enforcement education, many of the UCSP fu 
have been channeled into other priority areas. 

Libraries. The Bureau of libraries and Kducatio 
Technology of OE provides support for libraries in Si 
institutions, including correctional institutions. 


The Office of Education (OE) provides funding for the 
following programs which offer training opportunities 
to personnel working in criminal justice fields as well os 
to incarcerated offenders. 

Adult education. Under a program where State funds 
are matched dollar-for-dollar, the Bureau of Adult, Vo- 
cational, and Technical Education of OE operates the 
Law Enforcement Training and Police Science Tech- 
nology Program; vocational training programs for in- 
mates of correctional institutions; training programs for 


Youth Development and Delinquent 
Prevention Administration 

Under the juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con 
Act of 1968, financial assistance for delinquency con 
is provided to States and cities through the Youth De 
opment and Delinquency Prevention Administrn 
(YDDPA), part of the Social and Rehabilitation Set - 
of HEW. 

Assistance under this program is described in 
following summary. 
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delinquency and crime control planning. 

Planning grants awarded in FY 1971 totaled 
$2,096,767. 

Title 1 of the act also provides planning and develop- 
ment funds for rehabilitation and prevention programs 
which will later receive operational funds. Five project 
planning grants, totaling $78,909, were awarded in FY 
1971. 

Rehabilitation programs. Community-based rehabilita- 
tion programs, either residential or nonrcsidential, can 
be supported under part B of title I. Services include re- 
entry programs for youth leaving correctional institutions 
and probationers. In FY 1971, 18 rehabilitative service 
giants were funded at a cost of $634,256. 

Preventive services. New kinds of preventive services for 
juveniles (in schools, social bureaus, drop-in houses, half- 
way houses, probation offices, and vocational training 
programs) may be funded under part C of title f; 121 
preventive grants were awarded in FY 1971, totaling 
$6,524,062. 

Training grants. Title II of the act provides training 
grams for persons employed in or preparing for employ- 
ment in the field of delinquency prevention, control, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. State and local agencies , 
universities, components of the juvenile justice system, 
and private nonprofit agencies arc eligible to receive 
grams. Support is also provided for counseling of parents 
to improve their supervision of youth. 

Forty-three training grants, totaling $2,530,000, were 
funded in FY 1971, including 36 grants for short-term 
training, such as conferences, workshops, and seminars. 

Curriculum development programs and traineeships 
were also funded. 

Improved techniques. Title III of the act provides sup- 
port for improving techniques and practices in the field 
of delinquency control, for technical assistance, and for 
information dissemination. 

Nine new grants in this area were awarded in FY 1971, 
totaling $1,261,781. 

Technical assistance. Title III also provides for expert 
technical assistance to State, local, and other private or 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. Grants totaling 
$778,959 were awarded in FY 1971 to six universities and 
a nonprofit educational system corporation. 

Office of Child Development 

The Office of Child Development (OCD) of OE offers 
grants to State, local, and private nonprofit agencies for 
research and demonstration projects concerning youth, 
some of them focusing on delinquency prevention and 
control. 

In addition to project grants, OCD provides technical 


assistance to public and private organizations which offer 
youth programs. 

Social Security Administration 

The Social Security Administration, part of HEW, pro- 
vides information to other Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies. The Administration will furnish, 
on request, information to certain State programs funded 
by the Federal Government for use in determining entitle- 
ment or in enforcing the programs. 


Department of the Treasury 

A number of offices of the Department of the Treasury 
support State and local law enforcement and criminal 
justice through specialized training, information sharing, 
and other assistance. 


Training Programs 

Training center. The Consolidated Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, operated by the Department of the 
Treasury, provides training to Federal police officers and 
criminal investigators who carry firearms and have ex- 
plicit arrest authority. A limited number of State and 
local agency personnel also have received training here. 

Internal Revenue Service. During FY 1971, the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Internal Revenue Service trained 
46 law enforcement personnel (who were sponsored by 
LEAA) from 24 States, Puerto Rico, and Guam. Train- 
ing focused on the techniques of financial investigation 
and the applicable law. 

Special agent training is also supplied on request of 
States, and training materials and advice are also 
furnished. 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms con- 
ducts specialized training schools for State and local law 
enforcement officers, under LEAA auspices. 

On request, the Internal Revenue Service will design in- 
ternal security training programs for State tax authorities. 

Secret Service. The United States Secret Service provides, 
on a limited basis, specialized training to Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement personnel. Training course 
topics include questioned documents, protective opera- 


Other Assistance Activities 

Am Federal State, or local police or investigative agency 
i etn est assistance in international cntmnal matters 
Ln tile International Criminal Pol.cc Organ, zat.on 
< INTERPOL), through the U.S. representative 
INTER POL in the Department of the Treasury'. These 
tccucsts mav be for information, investigation, or appre- 
hension and are relayed by the Treasury representative 
to the INTERPOL National Bureau in the appropuate 

° In' another information sharing effort, the Internal 
Revenue Service keeps some States informed ol criminal 
proceedings against residents of those States, so the State 
ran determine whether there has been parallel miscon- 
duct on State tax- returns. 

The Huteau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms assists 
States and localities in analysis of evidence in its forensic 
laboratory and provides technical data on firearms and 
explosives. 


Department of Labor 

The Department of Labor provides criminal justice as- 
sistance in the form of programs aimed at rehabilitating, 
training, and employing persons reluming to society from 
correctional institutions. 

Descriptions of those programs follow. 

Manpower Administration 

The Office of Employment Development Programs 
(OEDP), part of the Manpower Administration, funds 
offender rehabilitation programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA). Both opera- 
tional and research and demonstration programs were 
funded in FY 1971. Funding for operational programs in 
FY 1971 was $13.7 million. Research and demonstration 
programs were funded with $2,204,000. 

During FY 1971, several operational programs were 
funded under MDTA: 

Prison inmate training program. The Prison Inmate 
Training Program, administered jointly by the Man- 
nmwr *- ln anc | Office of Education of 

loymcnt-oriented training as part of 
During FY 1971, the program pro- 
ir 4.309 initiates in 48 projects. 

a is the use of incentive 
he use of the “gate 
trainee is credited 
:ach week of train- 
ee funding level for 
1 . 

orojectsarc funded 
; c been arrested 
•^-s but who 



Manpower training in correctional Institutions is supported by a 
program of the Department of Labor. 


have not yet been tried. If the accused offender responds 
positively, a recommendation is made to the court for 
disposition of the case. Most of the funding for this 
project, which totaled $3,645,709 in FY 1971, is for profes- 
sional and paraprofessional staff. 

Two pilot projects were funded in New York City and 
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Washington, ]).(!., as early as (967 and 1969. Fight 
additional projects were, funded in the latter half of 
FY 1971. 

bonding program. A nationwide program to bond cx- 
olTenders is operational in 2,200 local employment .serv- 
ice offices in all Stales. Kx-of lenders barred from a 
specific job simply because of inability to .secure a com- 
mercial bond may receive bonding assistance. 'This pro- 
gram was funded under MUTA in FY 1071 for $100,000. 

State, comprehensive correctional manpower model. A 
pilot program attempts to bring together the sei vices 
of other agencies, assistance available from die piivate 
sector, and all of the offender prog, rams sponsored by the 
Department of Labor under one “umbrella program." 
Department of Labor stall teview the design the .Stale has 
developed and indicate which pm t ions it could fund 
in an operational contract. A technical assistance contrac- 
tor is available* to assist the Slates in developing their plan. 

Employment Standards 
Administration 

Tim bureau of Kmployees’ (Compensation, part of the 
Kmplnymonl Standards Administialiou, administers com- 
pensation benefits to uon-Fcdcra! law enforcement officers 
who are injured, suffer disease, or are killed under cir- 
cumstances involving it Federal crime. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) offers a number of law enforcement, juvenile 
delinquency, and criminal justice assistance programs to 
States and municipalities. 

Some, of the HUD programs provide funds and tech- 
nical assistance while others provide reinsurance for crime 
or riot losses and training. 

Descriptions of these programs follow. 

Model Cities. The most extensive law enforcement as- 
sistance e/Tort carried out by IR/D is operated through 
Its Model Cities Program. Crime is among the most 
scries problems in the impoverished areas which have 
been selected as Model Cities to receive Federal sup* 
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lion programs; administering such programs; and sup- 
plementing existing resources. 

IIUD also provides technical assistance under the pro- 
gram, both directly and through contracts. 

The 147 Model Cities implemented 205 projects related 
to various aspects of tile criminal justice system during 
FY 1971. Total expenditure for these projects was 
$-r>,7(>0,7:r/ $27,6fi:U r H from FY 1971 Model Cities 
supplemental grants; $13,0711,9(5? from other Federal 
grant -in-aid funds; $1,021,19? from non-Feder.d pub- 
lic sources, .such as Slates, enmities, and cities; and 
$997,129 from private sources, such as foundations and 
institutions. 

Model Cities criminal justice projects during FY 1971 
included : research and development in the administration 
of justice; public education on law observance, enforce- 
ment, and crime prevention; rehabilitation projects for 
alcoholics and narcotic addicts; juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and control; education and training of Slate and 
local law enforcement ollicers; general police activity 
projects; criminal law advice and assistance to (lie poor; 
State and local corrections; and Slate and local critm* 
reduction planning. 

A dear trend toward increased expenditures of Model 
Cities funds on criminal jusliee projects is indicated by 
the fact (hat the amount spent on such projects in FY 
1971 exceeds the combined lutal for the 2 previous fiscal 
years. 

In the field of technical assistance, HUD lias provided 
specialists from the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency in aid cities in planning, developing, and imple- 
menting the criminal justice components of their com- 
prehensive city demonstration programs. 

The organizations were retained by 1 II II ) to provide 
such assistance under a $2(19,000 annual contract. They 
were used by cities when necessary technical assistance 
could not be obtained from oilier law enforcement 
agencies. 

I IU1 ) also offers such indirect assistance as publications, 
training seminars, and conferences. 

Crime loss insurance. The Federal Insurance Adminis- 
tration of IIUD offers reinsurance protection against ex- 
cessive losses from riots and civil disorders and direct 
insurance against crime in any Slate in which the avail- 
ability of such insurance, at affordable rates is a critical 
problem. 

Juvenile training. An urban renewal demonstration 
grant of $105,975 awarded by IIUD to the District of 
Columbia in FY 1970 (supplemented by an additional 
$13,900 from the National Capital Housing Authority) 
aided juvenile delinquency prevention efforts. Young 
males, 16 to 22, were trained in management and mainte- 
nance skills to improve the physical condition of public 
housing projects. 

Department of Commerce 

The law enforcement and criminal justice assistance pro- 
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Federal Highway Administration. The Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety, within the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, is authorized to make agreements with States to en- 
force both State and Federal highway safety laws. F.vcry 
Stale, as well as the District of Columbia, has entered 
into a cooperative agreement with the Bureau. The Bu- 
reau and appropriate State agencies share information, 
make joint inspections and examinations, hold joint con- 
ferences, and act as instructors in each other’s training 
programs. 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety spent $500,000 in 
FY 1971 for support to States. 

The Investigations and Special Inquiry Division of 
the Federal Highway Administration will render assist- 
ance to State agencies in matters of concurrent and 
related interest. 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. The 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration pro- 
vides direct assistance to State and local police agencies 
in carrying out their traffic law enforcement functions. 

The agency operates programs which provide Finan- 
cial support for police traffic patrols; upgrade police de- 
partment recordkeeping; establish police training pro- 
grams; provide police training equipment; fund police 


activities of the Department are cmrfully limited am 
defined by the. Comtiluliim, by ClmigietH, by I’teddrii 
ual order, and by regulations and direr lives of the De 
parlment itself. 

When cerium conditions exist and the Pioidcut v 
orders, the Department is ready to uwhI State and luc;i 
Authorities to the. extent and in the manner um^iuiy i 
maintain order. General policies of restraint and of mini 
mum use. of force, are in effect. 

The Department also conducts training programs i 
the area of civil disorders and il carries on other pit 
grams assisting Stale and local law enforcement ugem ir 
It also has special programs to assist the District r 
Columbia. 

Descriptions of those programs follow. 

Civil Disorders 

Troops. The Department of Defense maintains n read 
ness and capability to assist State and local law enforn 
ment agencies during periods of civil disorder. 

When the requisite conditions exist, normally indue 
ing a request from the Governor or legislature of tl 
State, the President has authority under law (10 U.S.< 
334) to direct the Secretary of Defense to employ sue 
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Inn during antiwar urmimsiratioiis m early May l'J/l. 


Loans of equipment. The. Department of Defense is also 
authorized to loan mlaiu military equipment to Slate 
anil local governments under carefully prescribed cir- 
cumstances. Such loans aeeomplish a military purpose 
by reducing the likelihood that federal troops or Na- 
tional (huml will have to hi; called on. 

Approval of loan requests is based on the nature of the 
item requested. Requests may range from resources such 



as personnel, aircraft, and ammunition to masks, helmets, 
and armored vests. 

During FY 1971, *10 loan requests from If) nniniripali* 
lies (including National (huml requests) were, approved. 
Fifteen different types of equipment were loaned with 
a total property value of $2(111,61)11. 

Training. The Department of Defense also conducts 
orientation and training programs in civil disorder con- 
trol which are attended by State and local law enforce- 
ment and administrative officers, and safely personnel. 

The Civil Disturbance Orientation Course 
(SEADOG) is conducted by the Army at the Military 
Police School, Port Cordon, (in., on an average of 
twice a month. The intensive week-long course includes 
discussions of various phases of civil disturbance, cnuscs 
and control, evaluation of community planning, and re- 
view of the roles of various enforcement agencies. 

SEADOG was inaugurated in 1968; since May 1971, 
the civilian participation has been 850 persons a year. 

Semiannual seminars and demonstrations on riot con- 
trol, similar in purpose and procedure to SEADOC, arc 
conducted by the Department of Defense for students of 
the FBI National Training Academy. Some. 3,000 in- 
vited military and civilian guests attend the demonstra- 
tions along with the FBI students, who are senior 
officials of civil law enforcement agencies. 


During ilnnnimnulons In Washington, I).C!., in 1971, the 
Department of Defense deployed Federal troops to aid local law 
en form ne m nllicials. (Washington livening Star Photo) 

Ordnance Disposal Assistance 

The Department of Defense is authorized by law (31 
U.S.G. 60G) to provide explosive ordnance disposal as- 
sistance when requested by civil authorities. 

As with other activities of the Department, however, 
such assistance is limited by the terms of the Posse 
Comitatus Act (18 U.S.G. 1385), which prohibits use 
of the militnry to execute laws. 

Thus, explosive ordnance disposal assistance is purely 
technical, and docs not extend to investigation or any 
other form of law enforcement. 

The Army also will provide explosive ordnance sup- 
port and reconnaissance training to civil defense agen- 
cies, law enforcement agencies, and fire departments. 
It also assists public safety and law enforcement agencies 
in developing a capability for dealing with improvised 
explosive devices. 

In FY 1971, explosive ordnance disposal teams re- 
sponded to 4,81 1 bomb incidents not on Department of 
Defense insinuations and received 1,189 requests for 
bomb scare assistance, of which 350 involved actual home- 
made bombs. 



mediation to the Under Secretary of the Army. 

Among the six approved requests for assistance from 
March 1970 to June 1971 were: commumeauans equip- 
ment servicing and installation; training of police as 
helicopter pilots; use of a.i operational helicopter UciU 
ity at the Anacostia Naval Air Station; and the loan of 
helicopters for command, control, and reconnaissam u 
Hurincr t lie Mav 1971 civil dislut banco. 



The teams also presented 433 bomb scare manage- 
ment classes to several thousand participants and con- 
ducted the Explosive and Sabotage Device Course, a 
4- hour course on improvised explosive devices, for addi- 
tional thousands of public safety officials and civilians. 

Aid to District of Columbia 

Civil disorders. As the Capital of the. Nation, the District 
of Columbia occupies special status under the law. 

The general limitations on use of military force to 
enforce laws applies to the Department of Defense in 
regard to the District of Columbia, as in regard to any 
State. 

Under the appropriate laws and directives, however, 
Federal troops and forces may be employed by the Presi- 
dent to protect the employees and buildings of the Fed- 
eral Government and to maintain law and order in the 
Capital. 

As noted above in this section, troops were so employed 
once in FY 1971— to assist the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police during the disorders in May 1971. 

Crime reduction. In March 1970, President Nixon called 
upon Federal departments and agencies to join the effort 
to reduce crime in the District of Columbia. 

The Department of Defense responded with an offer 
o technical assistance, in the form of training and expert 
help, and with equipment. 


U.S. Park Police, Department of the Interior, provide continuing 
support in the District of Columbia. 

Costs to the Department of Defense arc reimbursable. 

Only two requests have not been approved since initia- 
tion of the program, both concerned the purchase of 
helicopters, and both were subsequently withdrawn by 
the Metropolitan Police Department- -one because of 
high cost and the other because it was no longer needed. 

ABM Impact Aid 

The Department of Defense maintains the Community 
Impact Assistance Program, which is designed to assist 
localities which face increased demands for municipal 
services because of the deployment of large numbers of 
military personnel within or near their jurisdiction. 

This program has been extended to include assistance 
to local police departments in instances where the costs 
of effective law enforcement have been increased because 
of the deployment of military personnel nearby. 

Assistance takes the form of financial assistance to the 
police department. No direct law enforcement assistance, 
is provided. 

The Military Construction Authorization Act author- 
ized in FY 1971 such assistance for communities feeling 
the impact of construction of SAFEGUARD Anti-Ballis- 
tics Missile (ABM) sites in Montana and North Dakota. 

A total of $11.8 million was made available for this 
assistance. Subsequently, construction on the Montana 
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silt* was .suspended as provided in the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Auli-Uailislie Missile Systems signed 
May 26, 1972. No new lutuls were budgeted for l ; V 1 !>7H, 
with the intent of using funds remaining from FY 1971 
and FY 1 ‘)7’J budgets to finish the North Dakota jnnjerl 
and any remaining requirement in Montana. 

Other Departments 

The Department of Agriculture, Department of the In- 
terior, and Department of State all have piovided law 
enforcement and criminal justice assist ante at the State 
and local levels, although these pi og rams ate i Natively 
small in compat ison with total law enforcement activities 
of those I )epai intents. 

Department of the Interior 

The Ihnenu of Indian Allans assists ctiininal justice pro- 
grams on Indian tesei various, including pieveuliou, en- 
forcement, and ichahililalinn a« ti\ ilies. 

The Bureau operates the Indian Police Academy to 
provide (raining for Indian enforcement ollicialn and. on 
a space-availahle basis, for non- Indian police in neathy 
areas. 

A program to train Indian judges most of whom do 
not have law degiees and serve pail time is funded l>v 
I.l’.AA and c niultK led hy the Ihneau of Indian All ail s. 

U.K. game inaiiagetueul agents of die Huieati of Spoil 
Fisheries and Wildlife ate available at the request of .States 
to leach National I .aw Knlon emem Workshops which 
provide, professional training to Stale and local wildlife 
authorities. They also piovide assistant r to Stale con- 
st* rva l ion departments in protecting wildlife. 

Department of Agriculture 

'The Department of Agriculture has made funner Civilian 
(’.onset vat ion Clorps sites available to the Stales in which 
they are located for juvenile corrections and i ehabililation 
facilities. Operation of some of these facilities is funded 
hy LKAA. 

Department of State 

All requests from the r >0 States and Puerto Rico for 
extradition from foreign countries come under the respon- 
sibility of the. Department of State for review and 
processing. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (0E0) operated 
several programs in FY 1971 aimed directly at aiding 
Slates and localities in the reduction or prevention of 
crime. These programs fall into two broad categories? 
research and demonstration programs and operational 
programs. 


NcwGaic. OKO lias operated Project NewGntc, an 
experimental educational program for inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions, since 1967. Since that time, six 
programs have been financed in Colorado, Kentucky, 
Oregon, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. 
Funding for the project in FY 1971 was $1,167,357. 

Most of NewC kite's emphasis is on posisecondary edu- 
cation. It attempts to .simulate a school atmosphere by 
encouraging a variety of cultural and social activities. 
Several months are. devoted to preparing a release plan 
for each NewCiale participant. 

Motivational training. OKO provided funds for a re- 
search and demonstration program in prerelease motiva- 
tional training at the El Reno Federal Reformatory, El 
Reno, Okla. It was funded with a 1-year grant of $14,000 
in FY 1971. 

Experimental youth programs. OKO funded 10 experi- 
mental programs for disadvantaged inner-city youth. The 
pm pose of these programs is to determine whether par- 
ticipation of youths themselves in planning and conduct- 
ing programs would have the desired impact, including 
delinquency prevention. 

Recipients of the grants were llu: Neighborhood House 
of Ninth Richmond, Calif.; the United Planning Organi- 
zation in Washington, D.O.; the Community Action 
Agency of Hillsborough County, Fla.; the National Urban 
League Stieel Academies in New York, N.Y.; the School 
District of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Las Colomns del Valle, 
San Juan, Tex. 

Pilot police district. OKO has been funding the Pilot 
District Project (PDP) since. June I960 as an experi- 
mental project aimed at discovering ways to improve 
police-community relations in ghetto areas and make the 
police more effective and relevant to the needs of the 
inner-city community. 'The POP is sponsored by the 
Department of Human Resources of the District of 
Colombia Government. 

Legal service. The Office, of Legal Services in FY 1971 
funded two research and demonstration grants relating 
to the reduction and prevention of crime. 

A giant of $219,000 was made to the Center for Cor- 
rectional Justice. The Center runs a project which will 
operate in the District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections to attempt to resolve offenders' grievances con- 
cerning their treatment within the correctional agency by 
developing nonjudicinl methods of handling complaints. 

'Hie second grant was made to the National Juvenile 
Law Center in St. Louis, Mo. The Center works to insure 
that the financial resources of the legal services program 
arc used to maximum effectiveness. 

Operational Programs 

OKO operational programs include narcotic addict 
rehabilitation, inmate rehabilitation support, bail assist- 
ance, youth services, police-community relations pro- 
grams, and provision of legal services to the poor. 


rind -10.000 adults through educational, prevention, anu 
early intervention programs. OEO drug rehabilitation 
projects are community-based, and encourage the use of 
community facilities, services, and resources, 'lhe pro- 
grams support a wide range of treatment and supportive 

services. ... 

OEO Regional Offices funded three drug rehabilita- 
tion projects in FY 1971, located in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Laredo, Tex. 

OEO also supports a program to establish a national 
institute to train ex-addicts to work in drug rehabilita- 
tion projects. OEO provided $40,000 for this program in 
FY 1971. 

Rehabilitation support. OEO funded several projects in 
FY 1971 that dealt with various aspects of rehabilitation 
of persons in the criminal justice system. These projects 
provided counseling and support for men, women, and 
youths; provided job training and education; helped ob- 
tain fidelity bonding for cx-ofTenders; and operated half- 
way house programs. 

Recipients of the OEO grants to run such rehabilitation 
programs were; Congieso de la Raza, Long Reach, Calif.; 
the Long Beach Council of Churches; the Monterey, 
Calif., Anti-Poverty Program; the Sacramento, Calif.; 
Area Economic Opportunity Council, Inc.; the United 
Planning Organization of Washington, D.C. ; the Chicago, 
111., Department of Human Resources; the Massachu- 
setts Correctional Institute; the Morrow Association on 
Correction in New Brunswick, N.J.; Talbert House in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Scattlc-King County, Wash. 

Bail and probation projects. OEO funded two projects 
in FY 1971 that dealt with bail or probation in criminal 
proceedings. The first, the San Francisco, Calif., Bail 
Project, arranged releases for indigent defendants on their 
own recognizance when they were detained in custody 
awaiting trial, and referred defendants to legal counsel or 
other professional services. The second, the Paterson, N.J., 
Probation Project, was an employment and counseling 
program that attempted to bring services, counseling, jobs, 
and community involvement to the lives of late-teenage 
and adult probationers. 

Youth services. OEO funded a number of projects in 
FY 1971 which provided services, including counseling, 
the development of jobs, recreation and social activities, 
and training and education, to youths in neighborhoods 
with high crime rates. 

Recipients of OEO grants were the Jefferson County, 
Ala., Committee for Economic Opportunity; Metro 
Corps, Inc., located in Lake County, Ind.; the City 
of roledo, Ohio; and the Harris County Community 
Action Association in Houston, Tex. 

Police community relations. Four operational projects 
receiving OEO assistance in FY 1971 conducted police- 
community relations programs. 

The recipients of OEO grant money were: the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Community Action Commis- 
sion in Louisville, Ky.; the Gladiator Boxing Club in 


Winston-Salem, N.C.; and the cities of Cincinnati ami 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Legal services. In FY 1971, the Office of Legal Services 
funded 265 projects with 934 offices and more than 2,000 
lawyers in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Total funding in FY 1971 was $62.1 million. 

The regular activities of the projects funded include 
juvenile delinquency or other youthful offender proceed- 
ings in which adjudication will not constitute conviction 
of a crime, representation of prisoners in collateral pto* 
ceedings, and assistance to complainants in criminal 
proceedings. 

Indirect Criminal Justice Assistance 

OEO is empowered to provide financial assistance to 
community action agencies and other public or private 
nonprofit agencies for the planning, conduct, administra- 
tion, and evaluation of community action programs. Al- 
though not specifically directed to combating crime, 
these programs attempt to alleviate the root causes of 
crime. 

Brief descriptions of some of these programs follow. 

Training and employment. OEO funded job develop- 
ment, placement, and followup programs and projects 
to provide employment for poor people, and counsel 
them after they have been placed in a job. Funding in FY 
1971 was $10, 84 1,000. 

(1) Manpower program intake, assessment, and pro- 
gram placement projects were funded to determine cur- 
rent skill levels of individuals and their potential for 
acquiring additional skills. Participants are placed in pre- 
vocational or vocational training, jobs, or job placement 
services. Funding for FY 1971 was $3,944,000. 

(2) OEO supported prcvocational training projects to 
prepare individuals to participate in vocational training 
projects. Funding in FY 1971 was $8,247,000. 

(3) Opportunities Industrialization Centers, which arc 
manpower training programs that provide a complete 
range of activities for underemployed and unemployed 
men and women, were funded by OEO in FY 1971, at 
$5,152,000. 

(4) Direct employment projects funded by OEO pro- 
vide work and training programs which focus especially 
on the chronically unemployed. Funding was $918,000 in 
FY 1971. 

Education and youth programs. OEO provided 
$5,375,000 in FY 1971 to fund school age education pro- 
grams which provide guidance, testing and counseling; 
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tutorial ami remedial education; cultural activities; cur- 
riculum ami facility development; special education 
programs; and oilier programs ami .services. 

Youth development programs funded in FY 1971 dealt 
with employment, economic develojimcnt, education, rec- 
reation, piilice-youlii relations, nilluial enrichment, and 
various other youth activities. Funding during the year 
was $92,()(). r i,!)()(). 

Adult education projects to teach English as a second 
language, to oiler basic literacy li. lining, and to provide 
other educational services weie funded liy ( )K( ) in FY 
1971 at $(l,:l(i:i,(l()l). 

Other indirect assistance. ( )!■*.( ) funded emergency assist- 
ance programs to piovide cmeigmcy loans or grants to 
meet immediate and urgent needs of poor individuals atul 
families. The funding level was in FY 1971. 

Recreation programs for the poor weir funded in FY 
1971 at $ l l»,()(l(). 

Kctmomic development ptngiamH to establish and 
expand businesses and set via- s operated by local indi- 
viduals and gmups weie funded by ( )F.( ) in FY 1971 at 
$l:i, 1109,001). 


Independent Agencies 

Following are tlescriptioiiH of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice assistance programs of various kinds provided 
to Slate and local )mv enforcement agencies by iiidepend- 
cnl agencies of the Federal (invciiuneitl. 

In some cases, the assistance is of an ongoing type, 
such as training for personnel in a particular field. In 
other ruses, the assistance consisted of a special FY 1971 
activity by the Federal agency. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
offers technical (hut not financial) assistance to .State and 
loral enforcement authorities in regulating aspects of air 
transportation within their jurisdictions. 

Federal Communications Commission. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission makes personnel available, to 
advise jrolice representatives on regulatory requirements 
to aid them in communications-system planning and the 
preparation of license applications. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Many of the exami- 
nations of savings and loan associations by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board are conducted jointly with State 
examiners. 


1,0,1 Coordinating Committees in metropolitan areas. 
1 he.se are independent bodies consisting of Federal, State, 
and local governmental organizations involved with con- 
sumer protection. Police departments are represented 
on several of the committees. Fxpenditurc for this pro- 
gram in FY 1971 was $. r )f>,000. 

In an experimental program, FTC personnel assisted 
some local police departments by providing the police 
with lists of local consumer agencies. Desk officers receiv- 
ing calls from citizens complaining about noncriminal 
consumer problems are using the lists to refer the callers 
to the proper agency. 'This provides a service to the public 
and relieves the police of lengthy explanations to the 
callers. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration. The 
Technology Utilization Office of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) will provide as- 
sistance to Federal, Stale, and local law enforcement 
agencies when problems arc discovered where NASA 
technology might be useful. 

Some examples of FY 1971 assistance arc the develop- 
ment of a miniaturized television camera for police use, 
a method of rapidly analyzing the morphine content of 
urine, and methods of identifying evidence such as paint 
chips and glass shards. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission annually conducts a week-long 
enforcement training program to alert participants to 
activities Which may violate Federal securities laws. Rep- 
resentatives from 2!) Stales and a number of foreign 
countries, including securities commissions of the various 
Provinces of Canada, attended the conference held during 
FY 1970. 

'Flu* Commission also regularly conducts informal en- 
forcement cojifercnc.es which are attended by representa- 
tives of Slate securities commissions. 

In addition, the Commission’s staff gives orientation 
lectures to State and local law enforcement personnel, 
and stalT members have addressed several conferences 
for trainees in the organized crime area. 

’Dm SEC also publishes quarterly n Securities Viola- 
tions Bulletin that Indexes the names of individuals im- 
plicated in any public action related to securities viola- 
tions on the Federal, Stale, or local level. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission. The Washington Area 
Office of the. United States Civil Service Commission 
provides continuing assistance to the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police Department through recruitment 
drives to maintain staffing levels. 

Veterans Administration. The Veterans Administration 
(VA) aids law enforcement agencies in recruiting service 
veterans. Under programs meeting State and VA stand- 
ards, VA supplements salaries for police department 
trainees and other veterans during initial on-the-job 
training in protective service positions. 
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President Nixon has named drug abuse in this country 
“public enemy number one.” 

In a vigorous campaign against this Nation’s drug 
pioblcm, the President has initiated unprecedented 
actions. They include: 

The establishment of the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention to coordinate ail facets of the 
Federal clFort in the areas of drug abuse education, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention; 

The implementation of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act through establishment 
of the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement to im- 
prove Federal enforcement capabilities against street level 
drug law violators; 

The recruiting of more than 2,000 new personnel in 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and in the 
Bureau of Customs; 

The establishment of the Cabinet Committee on In- 
ternational Narcotics Control to fight international drug 
tra/Tic and smuggling and to eliminate drugs at their 
source ; 

The extension of methadone maintenance programs 
through Federal assistance to State and local treatment 
programs; 

The training of tens of thousands of teachers, students, 
and community leaders through the National Drug Edu- 
cation Training Program, as prescribed by the Drug 
Abuse Education Act; 

The distribution of millions of pieces of drug education 
information by the newly created National Clearinghouse 
for Drug Abuse Information; and 

The adoption by the Department of Defense of a 
new policy of comprehensive education, prevention, iden- 
tification, treatment, rehabilitation, and enforcement for 
military personnel. 

The initiatives of the President arc on a scale never 
before undertaken in this country. They underscore the 
seriousness of the drug abuse problem in the United 
States, and the priority concern for solving it. The con- 
sequences of drug abuse are enormous — blighted lives, 
especially among the young, and an immense amount of 
violent crime spawned by addicts who claim uncounted 
numbers of innocent victims. 

Drug abuse cuts across all economic and ethnic lines, 
and it involves all age groups, from high school and 
college students to the elderly. This epidemic has had 
great costs, both socially and economically. President 
Nixon has stated that the costs of drug dependence in the 
United States come to more than $2 billion annually. This 
price tag for drug abuse, however, is vastly exceeded by 
the human misery created by the drug menace. 


This essay surveys the response of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the national drug problem. Brief narratives fol- 
low, outlining Federal efforts to stem the increase in drug 
use. The discussion also covers drug legislation and law 
enforcement activities, as well as the role of methadone 
in addiction treatment. A special section on alcoholism 
is included. 

Finally, summaries follow of the Federal departments 
and agencies with responsibilities in all areas of drug 
abuse — law enforcement, education and training, reha- 
bilitation, and research. 

Federal Response to Increased 
Drug Abuse 

The great concern over the drug crisis in this country 
has resulted in increased Federal activity in areas of new 
legislation; improved law enforcement techniques; ac- 
celerated research and information programs; expanded 
facilities for the addict and the drug abuser; development 
of centers for training personnel to work in drug abuse 
prevention and control; and widespread efforts to edu- 
cate Americans in both the public and private .sectors 
about the multifaceted drug problem. In recent years, 
the drug problem has been seen to include alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 

Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. Presi- 
dent Nixon sent to the Congress on July 17, 1971, pro- 
posed legislation which called for establishment of the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. Until 
signed into law in March 1972, the Special Action Office 
functioned under an Executive order. 

The establishment of the Special Action Office made 
possible a more comprehensive, coordinated effort at the 
Federal level. The Special Action Office is responsible for 
diverse Federal programs in drug abuse prevention, edu- 
cation, treatment, rehabilitation, training, and research, 
which are spread throughout more than 20 departments, 
agencies, and offices. 

Legislation. The major legislative accomplishments of 
FY 1971 were the. Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act; the Drug Abuse Education Act; 
and the Comprehensive Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act provided for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts and drug-dependent persons. It also strength- 
ened the capabilities of the law enforcement agencies. 

The Drug Abuse Education Act provided for the devel- 
opment of drug abuse materials and curricula, and set up 



a program of community education projects to reach all 
members of (he community with information on drug 
abuse. 

The Comprehensive Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act estab- 
lished both the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism and the National Advisory Council on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism. The act also expanded 
greatly the Federal, State, and local capabilities for early 
detection and treatment of the disease of alcoholism and 
rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

Law enforcement. In the enforcement of laws regarding 
narcotics and dangerous drugs, FY 1971 witnessed a sub- 
stantial increase in activities by such Federal agencies as 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (IJNl)D), 
the Bureau of Customs, the Postal Inspection Service, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LKAA), 
and other agencies charged with the prevention and con- 
trol of drug abuse. 

The acceleration of Federal activities included funding 
of special local law enforcement projects by LKAA; train- 
ing of local enforcement personnel in new methods; co- 
ordination of Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
efforts such as the Metropolitan Enforcement Groups in- 
volving BNDD, LEA A, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies; and the development of new drug detection tech- 
niques and devices, such as the use of dogs and X-ray 
machines to discover contraband. 

The highlight of recent Federal law enforcement, efforts 
against drug law violators was the creation of the Office 

^ *' Law "forcemeat (DALE) in January 

shed to coordinate Federal re- 
authorities granted by the Or- 
Vet of 1970— -for a high-powered 
jin sellers.. 

2 Service Narcotics Traffickers 
) conduct intensive tax invest' - 

^ «»*«.. upper-echelon narcotics traffickers 

and financiers. The program is directed at those key 
people who frequently insulate themselves from actual 
drug dealing, and against whom, therefore, it is often diffi- 
cult to develop a substantive narcotics case. This pro- 
gram utilizes both the criminal tax laws in an effort to 
imprison violators, and the civil tax laws to assess taxes 
and penalties, in order to take the profit out of the drug 
traffic. 

Research and information programs. Increased Federal 
research and information programs during the fiscal 
year included the creation of the National Commission 
on Marijuana and Drug Abuse; the first annual report to 
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under the Narcotic Addict Rchuhilituium Act of 1966 am! 
the increase in Federal aid to rnnmitmity menial health 
renters for the treatment of namuir addicts and ding 
abusers. 

A comparison of federally funded drug treatment pm. 
grams existing at the end of FY 1971 and FY 19 Ti 
illustrates dearly the irsponse nl the Fedei.d Govern, 
ment to increased drug abuse : 

Federally Funded Drug Treatment Programs 
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'Fraining and crlucatimt. The majni ding abuse it .lining 
and education programs have hern initiated by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Hrahh (NIMH) and by the 
Drug Education Program within the Office of Education. 

NIMH activities have included jiiogi.uns for training 
professionals and paraprofr.viimtals to wmk in the treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts mid drug uhtmeix. An educa- 
tional service has I wen rendned hy the establishment of 
the National Clearinghouse for Ding Abuse Information, 
whose purpose is to distribute printed, filmed, tmtl audio- 
taped materials concerning drug abuse. 

The Office of Education, operating with funds author- 
ized hy the Drug Abuse Education Act, began the Na- 
tional Drug Education Training Ihogimu in FY 1971. 
The objective of the project was to train member* of 
communities and educational systems in drug abuse pre- 
vention and control. Its success led to the creation of the 
"Help Communities Help Themselves" program of FY 
1972. 

Rise in Federal expenditures. Federal budget tccpiesis, 
estimated obligations, and appropriations reflect .signifi- 
cant increases in all areas of drug abuse control. 

In FY 1969, approximately $28 million was appro- 
priated for treatment and rehabilitation of drug addicts, 
$I5.. r ) million for research, and $2 million for education 
and training. By FY 1972. these figures rose to $189.6 
million, $56. 1 million, and $6*1.4 million, respectively. 
With an additional $164.4 million appropriated for law 
enforcement, the FY 1972 total for Federal drug abuse 
control efforts reached $474.5 million— a 700 -pcrccnl 
increase over FY 1969. 

Estimated obligations for FY 1973 rise even more 
dramatically. Counting President Nixon's su|>plcmcntal 
request of July 27, 1972, approximately $313 million will 


Prevention and Control Act of 1970 

The enactment of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention anc] Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513) rep- 
icscntcd a major turning point in Federal narcotics and 
dangerous drug legislation. Formerly, drug laws were 
either tax statutes enforced by the Department of the 
Treasury or else part of food, drug, and cosmetic statutes 
enforced by the Food and Drug Administration. 

The President signed the bill into law on October 27, 
1970. Some portions of the law took effect immediately, 
while other portions, notably the penal provisions, became 
effective on May 1,1 97 1 . 

The act authorizes increased research into, and preven- 
tion of, drug abuse and drug dependence. Moreover, it 
provides for treatment and rehabilitation of drug abusers 
and drug-dependent persons. It also strengthens existing 
law enforcement authority in the field of drug abuse. 

Under title I of the act, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) is authorized to in- 
crease its programs of rehabilitation, treatment, and pre- 
vention of drug abuse. Title I amends the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to extend the narcotic addict 
rehabilitation program through FY 1973. Community 
facilities, drug education projects, and special projects 
also receive additional funding under title I of the act. 

The act provides that the direct patient care authority 
of HEW be expanded to include drug-dependent persons 
as well as narcotic addicts. The Secretary of HEW, after 
consultation with the Attorney General and professional 
organizations, is also authorized to report to the Congress 
on appropriate and legal methods of professional practice 
in the medical treatment of narcotic addicts. 

Controlled substances. Title II (the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) includes new provisions for control of dan- 
gerous substances and enforcement of drug laws. 

Authority for control of dangerous substances is placed 
in the hands of the Attorney General, Five schedules of 
controlled substances are established; the Attorney Gen- 
eral is empowered to add, remove, or transfer substances 
to, from, or between categories. The Attorney General is 
required, however, to seek, and be bound by, the medical 
advice of the Secretary of HEW before adding or remov- 
ing a substance from control. 

The terms “narcotics,” “marijuana,” and “dangerous 
drugs” have been subsumed under the general term “con- 
trolled substance,” which refers to any drug or substance 
or “immediate precursor” included in any of the five 
schedules listed in title II of the act. 

The act authorizes the Attorney Genera! to adopt rules 
to regulate and control the manufacture, distribution, 
and dispensing of controlled substances. He is also au- 
thorized to set production quotas. 

Under title II, the entire penalty structure for narcotic 
abuse is revised. One important element of this revision 
eliminates all mandatory minimum sentences except for 
professional criminals. A minimum sentence for a pro- 
fessional trafficker is set at 10 years with a maximum fine 


of $100,000; a second conviction would result in a 20- 
year sentence, with a maximum fine of $200,000. 

The act provides that the possession of a controlled 
substance for one’s own use by a first offender shall be a 
misdemeanor. It specifies the same penalty for anyone 
distributing a small amount of marijuana without pay- 
ment. Also authorized are search warrants containing 
a “no knock” provision in cases where evidence would 
otherwise he destroyed or the lives of persons endangered. 

Title II includes a provision which created the Com- 
mission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse. This Commission 
was asked to report to the Congress within 1 year on 
marijuana, and within 2 years on the causes of drug 
abuse. 

Title III (the. Controlled Substances Import and Ex- 
port Act), dealing with the importation and exportation 
of controlled substances, establishes a uniform system of 
import and export controls of the dangerous substances 
listed in the act. Title III introduces more stringent su- 
pervision and revises the penalty structure for violations 
of these controls, eliminating mandatory minimum 
sentences. 

The final part of title III repeals previous legislation 
naming offenses and prescribing penalties for the impor- 
tation of narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drugs. It 
also repeals those provisions of the revenue laws relating 
to narcotics and marijuana. The only major criminal 
offense not carried over by the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act involved the require- 
ment that narcotic addicts and violators register before 
crossing the border of the United States. 

The repeal of previous legislation has resulted in a 
broader Federal orientation towards narcotics, marijuana, 
dangerous drugs, and controlled substances. The repealed 
laws were grounded on Federal taxing authority; the 
comprehensive new act is grounded on the Commerce 
Clause in the Constitution, authorizing Federal regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. The new act has made illegal 
in itself the importation, exportation, sale, or possession 
of controlled substances, and prohibits the use of the mails 
or any other communication facility for committing, caus- 
ing, or facilitating the commission of any act which con- 
stitutes a felony under the provisions of this new legisla- 
tion, thereby making the use of such communication 
facility a separate offense. 

This comprehensive act was used as a basis for the 
Uniform Controlled Substances Act, drafted for use as a 
model by the States. By the end of FY 1972, 35 States and 
three territories (Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) had adopted the act. 


a«, the Con g[? authored $.0 
million for FY 1970, 520 million for FY 1971, and $28 
million for FY 1972. These funds were to be evenly at- 
tributed to both the drug abuse curriculum project and 
the community education project. 

Single Convention. The Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, ratified by the Senate m 1967, was designed 
extend the international obligation to control domest c 
and foreign trade in narcotics and dangerous drugs It 
restricts the production, distribution, and use of naicotic 

drugs to medical and scientific purposes. 

The Convention includes other obligations for par- 
ticipating governments, extends the coverage of interna- 
tional commitments to more drugs (such as marijuana) , 
and provides for new drugs to be added to the controlled 

A prominent feature of the Convention is Article 38, 
which provides that "the Parties shall give special atten- 
tion to the provision of facilities for the medical tieat- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of drug addicts.” 


Convention on Psychotropic Substances. This Conven- 
tion was adopted at Vienna in February of 1971, and was 
designed to extend international controls to substances 
not under the control of the Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. It is similar to the Single Convention, hav- 
ing four schedules of substances with gradations of 
obligations for each schedule. When it comes into force 
after '10 countries have ratified it, the Convention will 
impose controls on manufacturers, dealers, practi- 
tioners, importers, and exporters. 

The substances controlled under the Convention are 
stimulants such as amphetamines, depressants such as 
barbituales, tranquilizers, and hallucinogens such as LSD 
and mescaline. 

The President has transmitted the Convention to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. Also, the necessary 
legislation for its implementation has been transmitted 
to the Senate and to the House of Representatives. 


Protocol amending the Single Convention. On March 25, 
1972, a conference in Geneva adopted a Protocol which 
will significantly strengthen the machinery of the Single 
Convention. It will increase the powers of the Interna- 
tional Narcotic Control Board in establishing quotas 
over drugs produced, in making on-thc-spot inspections, 
and in making remedial recommendations. It would also 
strengthen extradition provisions relating to narcotic 
drug violations. 

The President has transmitted the Protocol to the Sen- 
ate for advice and consent. 


Presidential Message to the Congress 

On June 17, 1971, the President sent to the Congress 
a Message proposing omnibus drug control legislation, 
part of which dealt with dangerous drugs and narcotics 
law enforcement. 


To expedite the prosecution of narcotics cases, the 
President requested that the Congress pass lefiisl Alton 
permitting the Federal Government to use information 
obtained by foreign police, and also permitting the sub- 
mission of written chemical analysis in chug cases. 

To aid the enforcement of dangerous drugs and nar- 
cotics laws, the President requested that the Cong i ess 
provide $2 million for research and development of de- 
tection equipment and techniques. The Congress was 
asked to authorize and fund 325 additional positions 
in the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Dings. 

The President requested supplemental appropriations 
of $25.6 million for the Department of the Treasury. 
About $7.5 million was requested for intensified investi- 
gation of large-scale traffickers; the remaining $IBT 
million was asked lor Bureau of Customs investigation 
and inspection efforts and for the pursuit and apprehen- 
sion of smugglers. 

Finally, the President requested that the Narrow* 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 be amended to extend 
the authority for the use of methadone maintenance 
programs. 

Enforcement of Drug Laws 

The passage of far-rcaching drug legislation has enabled 
Federal law enforcement agencies to intensify their ef- 
forts to control the abuse of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. These innovative projects have been undertaken 
by several Federal agencies, each operating within its 
specialized province. 


Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) , 
part of the Department of Justice, is the primary Federal 
law enforcement agency concerned with control of drug 
traffic and prevention of drug abuse. 

The Bureau investigates major domestic and inter- 
national drug traffickers, including organized crime fig- 
ures, who are increasingly involved in the illicit drug trade. 
To carry out these enforcement duties, the Bureau main- 
tains a network of 1,334 agents located in 61 cities in dO 
States in the United States and in 44 cities in 31 foreign 
countries. 
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The Bureau also assists State and local agencies in their 
enforcement of narcotics and dangerous drug laws. 

Domestic Enforcement Activities 

BNDD has identified 10 major systems in the illicit drug 
traffic affecting the United States. BNDD enforcement 
efforts concentrate on destroying these organizations. 

The approach used to penetrate one of these systems 
is termed an "Operation.” Operations also frequently 
make use of mobile task forces, which enable the Bureau 
to send personnel to any area as needed. 

The following examples illustrate the use of both 
Operations and mobile task forces in the penetration of 
two major drug supply systems. 

Operation Flanker. Operation Flanker targeted individ- 
uals in a drug system operating in the New York area who 
obtained heroin from European and Canadian sources. 
These drugs were then distributed to wholesalers in New 
York who in turn supplied traffickers throughout the 
Nation. 

Operation Flanker involved individuals operating in 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. BNDD agents penetrated a 
number of organized crime syndicates in the course of the 
operation, including one in Detroit and one in Chicago. 

As a result of Operation Flanker, 162 persons were ar- 
rested, and 71.5 pounds of heroin and 49.2 pounds of 
cocaine were seized. 

Operation Beacon. Operation Beacon targeted individuals 
involved in the international distribution and manufac- 
ture of dangerous drugs. Much of the enforcement ac- 
tivity centered in San Francisco, which is the source of 
most of the worldwide supply of hallucinogenic drugs. As 
a result of Operation Beacon, 414 individuals have been 
arrested, and 21 clandestine drug laboratories have been 
seized. Charges arc pending against an additional 62 
defendants. 

Operation Seaboard. Operation Seaboard employs spe- 
cialized task forces concentrated on the east coast of the 
United States. This operation has significantly decreased 
the heroin supply on the cast coast. More than 1,200 
defendants have been arrested in the course of this 
operation. 

Organized crime strike forces. BNDD agents also par- 
ticipate on Department of Justice strike forces in 1 7 cities. 
BNDD has utilized the expertise of strike force attorneys 


BNDD tripled its enforcement activities directed towards 
foreign drug operations during FY 1971. It was deter- 
mined that these efforts were necessary to intercept dings 
before they reach U.S. borders. 

Operation Condor. A major enforcement efTort against 
this international traffic is Operation Condor. The in- 
dividuals targeted through this operation are engaged in 
the manufacture, smuggling, and distribution of cocaine 
and, to a lesser degree, Asian heroin. Operation Condor 
is primarily located in South America, but it also operates 
in Central America, Europe, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies. 

As a result of this operation, seven defendants have 
been arrested and convicted for the illegal importation 
of approximately 44 pounds of heroin. 

Other activities. BNDD efforts in foreign countries 
have resulted in successful investigations of numerous 
drug traffickers and manufacturers. 

One of these cases involved information received by the 
Paris office that a primary subject was traveling from 
Brussels, Belgium, to New York, N.Y. The Bureau of 
Customs arrested the individual upon arrival. Two auto- 
mobiles were also seized, containing a total of 380 pounds 
of heroin. Five people in all were arrested through this 
investigation. 

BNDD agents, in another investigation, discovered that 
automobiles packed with heroin were being driven from 
France to Spain and then shipped to Mexico and driven 
into the United States. In one instance BNDD agents in 
Spain, in cooperation with the Spanish police, traced an 
automobile to Valencia, Spain, arrested two individuals, 
and seized 248 pounds of heroin. 

Enforcement Aid 

BNDD provides assistance to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies in several ways. Federal, State, and local 
enforcement groups exchange pertinent information; 
BNDD agents participate in joint task forces composed 
of Federal, State, and local agents; direct assistance is 
provided through monetary aid for purchasing evidence 
or information; and BNDD agents cooperate with State 
and local enforcement personnel in surveillance, prelim- 
inary investigations, and planning. 

Joint task forces. Assistance is occasionally provided to 
State and local agencies through the creation of joint 
task forces, which are an amalgamation of Bureau, State, 
and local agents. 

One of these joint task, forces operates in New York 
City, and is composed of 48 BNDD agents, 16 State 
police, and 108 local police. During FY 1971, this joint 
task force made 328 arrests. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. The Metropolitan 
Enforcement Groups (MEGs), a joint efTort of BNDD 
and LEAA, consist of local law enforcement officers and 
BNDD agents from the local districts. The MF.Gs are 
funded through LEAA grants, which in FY 1970 
amounted to $350,000. In FY J971, this funding reached 
$700,000. 
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Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 


A number of drug abuse programs at the State and local 
level are in progress through funds provided by 1 :he Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) . In FY 
1971 the need for effective programs m the fight against 
drug abuse was given high priority by State Planning 

Agencies receiving LEAA funds. 

The Office of Criminal Justice Assistance of LEAA has 
the major responsibility for monitoring the LEAA fund- 
ing of drug abuse programs. 

It is responsible for the Big Cities Program, which em- 
powers LEAA to award discretionary grants to urban 
areas in which there is a particularly high incidence of 
crime. Because drug abuse is a large part of the urban 
crime problem, a major portion of this program has been 
allocated to narcotics and dangerous drug activities. 


Enforcement, Several projects aimed at cutting the flow 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs have been funded by 
LEAA, notably the Metropolitan Enforcement Groups 
(MEG) program, in which local law enforcement officials 
and BNDD agents collaborate on the investigation and 
apprehension of narcotics traffickers within their area of 
operations. 

Examples of other enforcement programs include the 
establishment of a narcotics strike force in Tucson, Ariz., 
funding of crime squads in four cities in Connecticut, and 
expansion of the Vice and Narcotics Division in Portland, 
Oreg. 

Research. During FY 1971, the National Institute for 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research 
arm of LEAA, continued to support activities aimed at 
narcotics and dangerous drugs control by providing funds 
1 ' *d develonm*»nt projects in law enforce- 
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In addition to this information-gathering operation, the 
Office will enlist the support of the Department of Justice, 
the Department of the Treasury, and the United Slates 
Postal Service to aid State and local agencies in the 
detection, arrest, and prosecution of persons engaged in 
the narcotics trade. 

Nine regional offices were established for the DAI.lv 
program, which developed operations initially in 83 major 
cities. 

In its first 6 months, DALE made more than 1,000 
arrests and identified 3,000 pushers. DALE also oj>e rales 
the HEROIN HOTLINE— (800) 368-5363— whereby 
citizens may report information regarding alleged nar- 
cotics law violators in strict confidence. 


Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Section 

The Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Section of the Crim- 
inal Division, Department of Justice, supervises Federal 
prosecutions for violations of laws regarding narcotics, 
marijuana, dangerous drugs, and controlled substances. 
These prosecutions arc handled by U.S. attorneys in 9-1 
judicial districts. 

InFY 197 1,5,074 cases involving 8,007 defendants were 
filed, a 42.8-percent increase in cases. Terminations of 
cases increased 26.2 percent, to 4,474, involving G,9‘il 
defendants. Gases involving narcotics, dangerous drugs, 
or controlled substances account for an estimated 12 to 
13 percent of all criminal cases and 15 to 17 percent of nil 
criminal appellate filings. 

In its policymaking function, the Section advises U.S. 
attorneys on interpretation of drug-related laws. For ex- 
ample, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970, which became fully effective on 
May 1, 1971, represented an entirely new and much 
broader base of authority for all narcotics laws. Formerly, 
narcotics laws were grounded on Federal taxing author- 
ity; the ground for the new law is the Commerce Clause 
in the Constitution. 

The Section prepared a manual describing the changes 
in the law and establishing Federal policy for interpreting 
and enforcing the new law. The manual, containing an 
appendix with suggested forms of indictments, was dis- 
tributed in April 1971 to all U.S. attorneys and other 
public officials concerned with implementing the new 
law. 

Any Federal agency may call upon the Section for ad- 
vice on interpreting drug-related laws. 

In addition to supervising pretrial and post-trial aspects 
of drug-related cases, the Section acts in an advisory ca- 
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min u.o. attorneys ami investigative agencies such 
as BNDD and the Bureau of Customs in investigating, 
indicting, and prosecuting complex, large-scale conspiracy 
cases. On the basis of the pilot project, the Section plans 
to open one or two more branch offices in FY 1973. The 
Section also cooperates with the BNDD-funded Joint Task 
Force in New York City, which includes attorneys from 
the Section. 

During FY 1971, the Section was involved in such 



Bureau of Customs security officer makes routine 
search of luggage at airport. 

parity to the Office of the Solicitor General concerning ap- 
peals of such cases. 

The Section is responsible for supervising any litiga- 
tion involving addicts committed or petitioning for treat- 
ment under the Narcotic. Addict Rehabilitation Act 
(NARA) of 1966. In FY 1971, under title I of NAR A, the 
Section examined 124 addicts charged witli Federal 
offenses and requesting treatment on a deferred prosecu- 
tion basis. Examinations were also conducted under 
title II, which provides for treatment of addicts convicted 
of a Federal offense. Petitions for voluntary civil commit- 
ment under title III increased from 2,262 in FY 1970 to 
3,026 in FY 1971. 

The Section has authority over some civil matters 
as well; for instance, if a regulatory ruling of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) were 
challenged, the Section would represent BNDD on appeal. 
The Section has the discretionary authority of the Attor- 
ney General in matters of judicial forfeiture of property 
used in connection with violation of law relating to nar- 
cotics, marijuana, controlled substances, liquor, wagering, 
counterfeiting, and firearms. 

Though the Section has no investigative authority, it 
works closely with investigative agencies and U.S. at- 


cases as the apprehension in San Francisco of smugglers 
attempting to import more than 5 tons of marijuana; 
the arrest of 125 middle-level narcotics dealers in New 
York City; and the seizure of 90 pounds of heroin and 
the arrest of members of a smuggling ring in western 
Texas. 

Bureau of Customs 

The Bureau of Customs initiated an intensified enforce- 
ment program in late. FY 1970, geared toward increased 
antidrug and narcotic law enforcement. This program 
utilized “blitz” tactics by mobile forces and 100 percent 
examinations and detailed searches by agents of car- 
riers, cargo, and persons arriving from abroad. The 
enforcement effort, lasting about 3 months, resulted in 
1,316 narcotic and dangerous drug seizures. 

X-ray package inspection apparatus. Two X-ray ma- 
chines were designed to Bureau of Customs specifications 
and were delivered in early 1971. These machines were 
developed for th.c inspection of postal packages. One 
unit was installed at the Chicago mail division, and (he 
other at the Oakland mail division. Though these ma- 
chines arc still considered experimental, they have been 
extremely helpful in the detection of heroin and other 
Forms of contraband. 

Narcotic test kits. The intensified enforcement activities 
of the Bureau of Customs necessitated the development 
of materials for on-the-spot testing of suspected contra- 
band. A kit containing such materials was produced by 
Customs in cooperation with a commercial firm. This 
kit has been made available to all Customs field officers 
concerned with the interception of illegal drug importa- 
tions. Tests made with the kit do not substitute for lab- 
oratory analysis, but they provide the officer with evi- 
dence of “probable cause” to hold the suspect. 

Enforcement activity in mail divisions. The Bureau of 
Customs established new enforcement- units in th.e mail 
divisions of New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
During 1970, 3,731 detections were made by the mail 
divisions, a substantia) increase over the previous year. 

Detector dogs. In FY 1971, the Bureau of Customs began 
a large-scale program using trained dogs to detect smug- 
gled marijuana and hashish in mail packages, in cargo at 
docks, and in vehicles crossing the Mexican border. From 
September 1970 to June 1971, the dogs and their han- 
dlers accomplished 564 narcotic finds, including 331 
pounds of hashish, 13 pounds of opium, 200 grams of 
heroin, 7,142 pounds of marijuana, 3,527 marijuana 
cigarettes, and numerous marijuana sweepings and seeds. 


Sealed letter mail examinations. Amended Federal reg- 
ulations enabled the Bureau of Customs to exercise its 
authority to examine sealed letter mail from abroad for 
narcotics and other contraband. “Sealed letter mail" is 
a technical term which includes not only letters, but 
certain packages weighing up to 4 pounds. 

United States Postal Service 

The Postal Inspection Service, as the law enforcement 
arm of the U.S. Postal Service, has the primary enforce- 
ment responsibility in cases involving the illegal use of 
the mails in the trafficking of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. These investigations are often conducted in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Bureau of Customs, and local law enforcement 
agencies. With the enactment of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970, the Postal 
Inspection Service has expanded its efforts to meet the 
added responsibilities provided for it in title III, section 
403(b) of this act. In FY 1971, Postal Inspectors com- 
pleted 3,848 investigations in postal-related narcotics and 
drug cases. 

Additionally, the Postal Inspection Service in compli- 
ance with the Executive order which created the Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement Office, has assigned Postal In- 
spectors in 16 cities to participate with the special teams 
in postal-related violations committed by narcotics 
traffickers. 

Internal Revenue Service 

A unique effort against narcotics traffickers has been 
mounted by the Department of the Treasury' through 
use of enforcement of tax laws against persons deriving 
unreported income from such illegal sources. 

This effort has been undertaken by the Special En- 
forcement Program of the Intelligence Division, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service (IRS), part of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

The purpose of the program, developed in the latter 
part of FY 1971, is to prosecute middle- and upper-level 
narcotics traffickers and their financiers for criminal tax 
violations, and to reduce the profits of the narcotics traffic 
y assessing and collecting taxes on the income derived 
from this illegal trade. 

At the end of FY 1 972, IRS reported that its 469 agents 
3 targeted 793 major traffickers, obtained tax assess- 
ments of more than $54 million (and actual seizures of 
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cotics Control in September 1971. This Committee 
headed by the Secretary of State and includes the Sect 
taty of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Secretary 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the U.S. Ambnssad 
to the United Nations, and the Director of the Ccnti 
Intelligence Agency. 'Flic Committee is responsible f 
developing and coordinating Federal policy related to tl 
control of drug traffic into this country. 

In March 1972, the Single Convention on Nnrcoi 
Drugs of 1961 was amended. The amendments aulhc 
ized the International Narcotics Control Board to i 
quest permission to make visits to countries if deemt 
desirable. The amendments also call upon countries 
include narcotics offenses in the list of extraditable < 
fenscs in their extradition treaties. 

Within the framework of the Cabinet Committee, (1 
Central Intelligence Agency provides foreign intclligcn 
support to U.S. law enforcement efforts against inlc 
national narcotics networks involved in the productic 
and smuggling of narcotics into the United States. Fc 
eign intelligence support is also provided to U.S. clip! 
matic and foreign policy efforts intended to encoura; 
other countries to institute or improve local narcoti 
control measures. 

Success of Cabinet Committee work. The internation 
aspects of the Administration’s antidrug program arc c 
rccted by the Cabinet Committee on International Na 
cotics Control. The Committee oversees all la 
enforcement as well as the gathering of intelligence < 
illicit opium production and trafficking. In addition, tl 
Committee directs antinarcotics diplomacy. 

An important Cabinet Committee project has been tl 
formulation of “Narcotics Control Action Plans” for tl 
59 nations which cither produce hard narcotics or who 
borders arc used as smuggling routes. These programs a. 
now being implemented in cooperation with the goven 
ments involved. Fifty million dollars is being expended 
support this effort. 

Cabinet Committee initiatives have resulted in impre 
sive achievements in foreign drug law enforcement. 

In the Near East, Turkey, the major source of hcroi 
reaching this country, has agreed to ban cultivation ■ 
opium poppies. 

In Europe, the French seized three heroin refinir 
laboratories within 1 week in July 1972, making a total ( 
five French heroin refineries uncovered this year. 

European heroin seizures by mid- 1972 topped tl 
amount taken during all of 1971. The 1971 Europen 
seizures already had increased 300 percent over those < 
1970. 

In Southeast Asia, the Royal Government of Thailan 
burned 26 tons of crude opium — equal to 2.6 tons < 
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heroin — turned in by the Chinese Irregular Forces. The 
Thais have also seized 850 pounds of heroin since Octo- 
ber 1971. Other seizures were 493 pounds of morphine 
base anti 60,39'! pounds of crude opium. 

Since April 1972, the Thais have destroyed one heroin 
laboratory and seized drugs with a U.S. street value of 
$347,455,448. 

In Vietnam, heroin became widely available to U.S. 
servicemen early in 1971 . When U.S. Ambassador to Viet- 
nam Ellsworth Hunker and General Creighton Abrams 
voiced this Government’s deep concern to President 
Thicu, the Vietnamese President replaced the chief of the 
narcotics bureau of the National Police Force, expanded 
the bureau from 26 to 52 agents, and tightened customs 
inspection (with U.S. cooperation) at the Tan Son Nhut 
airport and at all ports. 

Since January 1971, Vietnam lias seized 783 pounds 
of heroin, '10 pounds of opium, 7,828 pounds of mari- 
juana, and large quantities of dangerous drugs. The total 
number of arrests was 2,785. 

In Latin America, with U.S. advice and assistance, 
Latin American nations have begun to upgrade their nar- 
cotics law enforcement effort. 

A key project is Operation Cooperation, the joint effort 
of the United States and Mexico to halt the drug traffic 
between the two countries. 

In its efforts to eradicate opium poppies and marijuana, 
the Mexican Government is using $1 million worth of 
U.S.-supplied helicopters and light planes to locate illegal 
cultivation. The Mexican Army has been used to destroy 
tite illegal crops and apprehend illegal growers. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and 
other U.S. enforcement agency personnel are stationed 
in Mexico to work with Mexican authorities in the ex- 
change of intelligence and in operations directed towards 
halting the drug traffic. 

Drug Education 

During FY 1971, there was a significant expansion of 
Federal programs aimed at both educating Americans 
to the dangers of drug abuse and training personnel 
to deal with drug problems in local communities. A 
number of Government agencies concerned with these 
programs have instituted projects based on their own par- 
ticular orientations and objectives. 

Office of Education 

The involvement of the Office of Education (OE) in 
drug education began in 1 969 with the funding of Aware- 


for an extensive program of drug education. Confident 
of the effectiveness of preservice and in-service training 
after the success of Awareness House, OE spent $4.2 
million to organize the National Drug Education Train- 
ing Program (NDETP). The role of NDETP was to 
train teachers, school administrators, parents, law en- 
forcement officials, and other community representatives 
to deal with drug abuse problems in their own 
communities. 

The National Action Committee to Combat Drug 
Abuse, composed of doctors, lawyers, scientists, and other 
persons knowledgeable in the drug field, coordinated 
NDETP during the early stages of the program. It is 
currently under the auspices of the OE Drug Educa- 
tion Program. 

By September 1971, 55 States and territories reported 
that more than 400,000 persons had been trained and 
were qualified to train others in their home communities. 

Recent funding. Impetus was given to drug education 
with the passage of the Drug Abuse Education Act of 
1970 (P.L. 91-527), which authorized $58 million to he 
spent over a 3-year period for drug education. In FY 
1971, $6 million was appropriated for OE to carry on its 
programs; in FY 1972, $13 million was appropriated for 
these purposes. 

By the end of calendar year 1971, 1 year after the pas- 
sage of the act, OE funds were being spent for drug edu- 
cation projects in 28 communities, 19 colleges, and 55 
State and territorial departments of education. 

In FY 1972, OE used part of its funds from the Drug 
Abuse Education Act to develop the “Help Commu- 
nities Help Themselves” program. OE awarded approxi- 
mately 800 small giants to train teams at eight regional 
centers across the country. The plan was to give these 
teams intensive training for 2 weeks. These trained per- 
sons would then return to their communities to organize 
drug education programs and train others. 

Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration 

In its efforts to prevent delinquent behavior among young 
persons, the Youth Development and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Administration (YDDPA) has included drug abuse 
education as a major aspect in 15 local projects in FY 
1971. While few YDDPA programs are devoted exclu- 
sively to drug abuse, all of those which have a drug compo- 
nent focus on education and public information as a 
means of prevention. 

National Institute of Mental Health 

During FY 1971, the Division of Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse within the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) established three centers to offer train- 
ing in methods of drug abuse prevention, treatment, and 
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Ehrce national ccntcis in Connecticut, Oklahoma, and 
California. A fourth center recently was established in 

Honda. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Comprehensive 
Drue Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 {P.L. 
91—513 . NIMH was authorized to award grants to States 
and public or private nonprofit agencies to support drug 
abuse education, training, technical assistance, and evalua- 
tion projects. Thirteen grants totaling $775,000 were, 
funded under the act. 

Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention 

The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
■'.SAODAP; is responsible for all major Federal drug 
abuse activities, including education, prevention, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and research. 

Total congicssionat appropriations for these programs 
were $132 million in FY 1971. SAODAP funding alloca- 
tions were set at $70 million for 1 ; Y 1972. 

SAODAP lias organized a National Training Center for 
Drug Abuse Control in Washington, D.C., to reduce the 
critical shortage of persons trained in drug education, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. It is expeeted that 2,'100 
persons throughout the country will be trained at the 
Center— the hub of a national system that will train 
16,000 persons in FY 1973. 

Another SAODAP effort is a collaborative* program 
with the Division of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse 
of the National Institute of Mental Health to assist medi- 
cal schools in developing drug and alcohol abuse 
curricula. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA1 has played a major role in the Federal effort 
against drug abuse by funding, through block and dis- 
cretionary grants, innovative programs throughout the 
country. 

Many States have received LEA A funds for public, 
education and special training for law enforcement offi- 
cials. Nationwide efforts directed at dmg abuse control 
are also aided by LEAA, such as the junior high school 
education program administered by the Young Lawyers’ 
Section of the American Bar Association. 

LEAA funds have supported drug abuse education pro- 
grams in public schools in the District of Columbia; Green 
Bay and Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Richmond, 
Va.; and the States of Texas and New Mexico. The Cen- 
ter of Science and Industry in Columbus, Ohio, received 
an LEAA grant for a multimedia educational exhibit. 
A program in Georgia which receives LEAA funds has 
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Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (UNI >D) 
has initiated extensive programs of education and training 
on drug abuse. The. training programs are directed toward 
law enforcement personnel, anc! educational activities are 
geared toward the general public. 

State and local training. The BNDD training effort w.n 
spearheaded by the inception of 2 -week courses in thug 
abuse and enforcement techniques, first conducted ill 
Washington, D.C., and then given in local areas across 
the country. This program reached 3,3GB persons in TV 
1971. 

Regional training seminars, intended to reach more 
persons than could be trained in the 2 -week course, were 
developed next. These short-term seminars are designed 
to give the participants basic instruction on drug law en- 
forcement. The seminars were auended by BB,0f)O persons 
in FY 1971. 

The most recent training program is an intensive Ill- 
week course for drug specialists among enforcement per- 
sonnel. Begun in fall 1970, the course graduated 70 per- 
sons by the end of F Y 1 97 1 . 

Other training efforts include the Forensic. Chemist 
Seminars, conducted at the BNDD National Training 
Institute, and the publication of a newsletter for forensic 
science laboratories in the United Stales and in foreign 
countries. 

Public education programs. In addition to training law 
enforcement personnel, BNDD has been involved in a 
number of drug abuse prevention programs, including the 
provision of films, publications, and speakers. 

As part of its public inquiry activity, BNDD participates 
in a cooperative media advertising campaign with other 
Federal agencies. In addition, BNDD assists the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association in preparing films 
and publications. 

Other projects include the establishment of pilot com- 
munity drug abuse prevention projects in the 13 domes- 
tic regions administered by BNDD, and the establish- 
ment of contacts with various private organizations that 
may be helpful in disseminating drug information. 

Department of Defense 


piehvnsive policy of education, prevention, identification, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and enforcement. This new 
policy was motivated by the recommendations of a task 
force including representatives of the Secretary of Defense 
and all (lie services. 

With the inception or this policy the services launched 
a piogram of drug abuse education for all members of the 
military. Additionally, drug abuse seminars for nonin- 
vesligalive personnel and military dependents were con* 
dueled in West Germany and the Pacific. Classroom pro* 
grains for dependents were started at the Marine Corps 
•School at Quanlico, Va., and at Air Force schools in the 
Philippines. 

I lie Education Specialist School at the naval base in 
San Diego prepared selected enlisted men to organize 
drug education and training programs and to provide 
counseling for those with drug problems. The Air I'orcc 
began a seminar for its pilots, using ex-addicts as members 
of the teams conducting the seminars. 

Department of State 

1 lie Department of State advises traveling Americans of 
the drug laws to which they arc subject when visiting for- 
eign countries. 'Phis policy was initiated in response to the 
fourfold increase in the number of Americans detained in 
foreign countries for violation of local drug laws. By May 
1971) 747 Americans were under detention in 50 foreign 
countries. 

In addition to informing Americans of foreign drug 
laws, the Department also attempts la assist those persons 
detained for drug violations in obtaining legal counsel. 

National Clearinghouse for Drug 
Abuse Information 

In March 1970, President Nixon announced the establish- 
ment of the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse In- 
formation (NCDAI). A part of the Office of Communi- 
cation within the National Institute of Mental Health, 
NCDAI was created in response to the growing need for 
a focal point for accurate and reliable information on 
drug abuse. 

NCDAI serves as the primary agency for the collection 
of drug abuse information and distribution to all seg- 
ments of the population. Since its creation, NCDAI has 
distributed more than 5 million drug abuse publications. 

Other functions include answering inquiries by mail 
and phone, referring special requests to appropriate 


sources publishing major secondary source materials, and 
operating a comprehensive information storage and 
retrieval system. 

Marijuana 

In an effort to provide an accurate scientific, basis for 
federal legislation and law enforcement concerning mari- 
juana, the Congress enacted two pieces of legislation. 

The first, the Marijuana and Health Reporting Act of 
1970 (P.L. 91-296), directs the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to submit annual reports to die 
Congress on the health consequences of marijuana use. 
The phrase “health consequences” includes not only the 
physical and psychological consequences of marijuana 
use, hut also its societal effects. 

1 he second, section 601 of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91- 
513), established the Commission on Marijuana and 
Drug Abuse, which was responsible for the submission to 
the Congress of its findings and recommendations. 

Methadone 

The synthetic opiate known as methadone has added 
new dimensions, some of them controversial, to the treat- 
ment of drug addicts. A brief description follows of the 
drug’s properties, its use in treatment, and the controls 
governing its legal use. 

Characteristics of methadone. Mediadone was developed 
in Germany during World War II, when other naturally 
derived painkillers were not available. It is a narcotic 
drug; its cross-tolerance with other narcotics makes it 
valuable for rehabilitation of heroin addicts. 

At certain dosage levels, which vary in individuals, 
methadone blocks the euphoric “high” that addicts derive 
from heroin. At lower levels, methadone does not block 
heroin’s e/Tect, but reduces the addict’s hunger for 
heroin. 

Methadone is also used to ease the discomfort of heroin 
withdrawal. 

Rehabilitation with methadone maintenance has a 
variety of advantages. The drug can be taken orally, so it 
is easily administered. It is relatively inexpensive and 
easily available. Users experience no serious side effects — 
probably methadone’s most important characteristic — 
and thus the user can live a near-normal life and hold a 
job. 
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The extent of medical, psychological, social, ami voca- 
tional services available to the addict during rehabilita- 
tion also varies. Most programs oiler some group or 
individual therapy as well as same form of vocational 
rehabilitation, employment counseling, or occupational 

therapy. , . 

Another variance is in the attitudes toward the ad- 
dict’s dependence on methadone. In some programs, 
cnrollecs are encouraged to pursue a goal of drug ab- 
stinence, including, eventually, methadone; while in 
other programs, the individual’s ability to hold a job 
and relate well to his family is emphasized. 


Federal control. Methadone was first sanctioned u 


Counselor wiles report on patient during his initial interview 
at methadone maintenance clinic. 


Other views of methadone. Critics of methadone argue 
that the drug does not solve the “drug problem." Using 
methadone merely substitutes one drug for another, it is 
contended. Further, critics say that use of methadone as a 
maintenance drug prevents society from delving into the 
underlying causes ol drug abuse. 

The Federal position on methadone maintenance, as 
stated by the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention, is that methadone maintenance is a useful treat- 
ment for certain types of heroin addiction. 

At the same time, methadone is not viewed as a pana- 
cea. The policy of the Special Action Office has been to 
encourage other forms of treatment and attempts at inno- 
vation, while benefiting from the advantages methadone 
has over present alternatives available to a large number 
of addicts. 


Variances in treatment programs. Methadone mainte- 
nance treatment programs vary in their requirements for 
admittance, their mode of operation, and the extent of 
ancillary services offered. 

Generally, enrollees are 18 years of age or older and 
have a long history of heroin use with previous attempts 
ana failures at rehabilitation. 

After admittance, enrollees are given small doses of 
methadone daily. These doses are gradually increased, as 
toerance permits, until the addict has reached a stabi- 
ization point where he no longer feels a compelling 
desire to use heroin. 




Because of the drug’s potential for abuse, it is neces- 
sary that prior approval for methadone maintenance 
programs be obtained from BNDD as well as FDA. 
BNDD approval is based on the existence of adequate 
control procedures to prevent diversion of the drug into 
illicit channels. 

Under authority of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, the FDA, in cooperation with BNDD, 
suggests regulating protocol for sponsors of programs 
investigating methadone as a treatment device. The 
protocol ensures that the drug is administered only under 
highly controlled conditions of frequency, methods of 
administration, and dosage levels. 

Flic protocol also suggests guidelines for minimum age 
requirements of patients and requires adequate record- 
keeping, urinalyses, and other laboratory tests. 

By June 1971, KDA permission had been given to ap- 
proximately 21 1 sponsors to use methadone in treatment 
programs. 

The most recent FDA records indicate that about 360 
sponsors currently have permission to use methadone in 
approximately 460 treatment programs. These programs 
reach approximately 77,500 addicts. 

New guidelines. In April 1972, FDA announced that it 
would remove methadone from the IND category and 
sanction its use as a heroin substitute under new guide- 
lines. These guidelines were developed in cooperation 
with NIMH, BNDD, and the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. 

Under the new guidelines, which are expected to be 
effective by the fall of 1972, methadone will be available 
for maintenance treatment in all medically justified csises, 
but only from approved institutions, physicians authorized 
to prescribe the drug under the aegis of those institutions, 
and pharmacies authorized to dispense the drug by the 
approved institutions. 

Institutions will be granted approval by FDA in co- 
operation with NIMII and the Special Action Office. 

Extreme precautions are being taken to prevent metha- 
done from reaching the illicit drug market. For this reason, 
it will not be sold in retail pharmacies except those which 
are part of approved drug programs, as stipulated above. 

Research. A longer-acting methadone, acetylmethadol, 
which lasts up to 3 clays as compared with the standard 
24-hour effect of regular methadone, is being studied 
under the direction of the Special Action Office. There 
are several obvious advantages to a longer-acting metha- 
done. Outpatient addicts would not be restricted to daily 
visits to the program for their methadone supply. The new 
drug would also make it more difficult for users to skip 
doses and try heroin satisfactorily. Finally, a longer-acting 
drug would undoubtedly reduce costs, because fewer doses 
would have to be prepared and administered. 


Patient at methadone maintenance clinic is 
examined by a physician. 


Alcohol 

Public drunkenness and other offenses related to the abuse 
of alcohol constitute some of the more common, time- 
consuming, and often dangerous offenses for most local 
police departments in the Nation. 

Except in States or municipalities where the care of 
public drunks has been turned over to other agencies, 
the police are called upon to remove these individuals 
from the streets, to process them througli arrest and in- 
carceration, and to keep them in custody until their cases 
are disposed of according to law. 

Often that means that the public drunk is soon returned 
to the streets to enter again the cycle of becoming intoxi- 
cated, being arrested and incarcerated, and yet again 
released. 

In certain cases, the abuse of alcohol may be associated 
with other criminal conduct which threatens the lives 
or property of other citizens. Thus, the drunk who drives 
his car or the. drunk who becomes embroiled in a fight 
may be a threat to the community. 

The seriousness of alcohol abuse and alcoholism was 
emphasized in the First Special Report to the Congress 
on Alcohol and Health from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) in December 1971. 

The Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific Af- 
fairs noted that “while we arc horrified by the abuse of 
such drugs as hallucinogens, narcotics, and stimulants by 
our youth, wc pay little heed to the most abused drug of 
them all: alcohol." 

The recent Federal legislation on alcohol abuse dem- 
onstrates the intention of the Federal Government to 
supplant the concept of alcoholism as a legal problem with 
the concept of alcoholism as a health problem. 

Background. Federal concern with the problem of alco- 
holism was first reflected in 1966 when the National Cen- 
ter for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism was estab- 
lished within the National Institute of Mental Health to 
develop and administer Federal support programs in that 
area. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966 was the first federally 
enacted law to deal with the problem of alcohol and 
highway safety. This act provided for a study and report 
to the Congress on the effects of alcohol on highway 
safety. 

In 1967, three separate commissions found that the 
criminal law was an ineffective, inhumane, and costly 
device for the prevention and control of alcoholism and 
public drunkenness. All recommended that a public health 




approach be substituted for current criminal procedures. 
The commissions were the President s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice; the 
District of Columbia Crime Commission; and the Co- 
operative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism. 

That same year, Congress enacted legislation in this 
area. One of the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967 to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 was for the support of facilities and services for 
the prevention and treatment of alcoholism. This pro- 
vision was reinforced by the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1969, which set up a program for alco- 
holic counseling and recovery. The 1969 amendments 
called for this rehabilitative program to be based within 
the communities. These amendments emphasized the ob- 
jective of returning the alcoholic to society rather than 
institutionalizing him. 

Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act. The Congress passed the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-574). The 
act declared alcoholism to be a major health and social 
problem affecting a large percentage of Americans. The 
act further stated that alcoholism treatment and control 
programs should be community based, should provide a 
full range of services under proper medical direction, and 
should use the integrated services of a variety of public 
and nongovernmental agencies. Moreover, the act noted 
that handling alcoholics through the criminal justice 
system only perpetuates the problem, whereas treat- 
ing alcoholism as a health problem enables early detec- 
tion and prophylaxis as well as effective treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

The act authorized Federal aid for the construction and 
staffing of facilities for the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism. The act further directed that Federal funds 
used in research, prevention, treatment, or rehabilitation 
in the field of health should be utilized in an effort to 
lessen alcoholism in the United States. 

This act was amended and strengthened by the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Amendments of 1970, 
which authorized direct grants for projects external to 
community mental health centers. 

NIAAA. To strengthen Federal efforts in the area of 
alcoholism, Congress passed the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-616). This act created 
the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
(NIAAA) which assumed administration of all alcoholism 


Cups of orange juice with methadone which will 
be given to patients. 



and Agencies 

Till* following section Mimmurizcs the rules of ihr 1'rdoral 
departments and agrnries whose li’sj Jt msil »iliti,-s include 
ihc execution of federal policies concerning narcotics 
and dangeimis drugs. I hc previous section look a fmw- 
(ioii-hy-fmictinii appioarli; llte following section will take 
an ngenry-by-agrney apptoacli. 

Executive Office of the President 

The Special Action Ollier loi |)mg Abuse Prevention 
teas noaird late in I V 1971 hy Piesidmt Nixon tocomdi- 
nate, strengthen, and develop the basic- strategy and 
priorities for Fedet.d drug; almsc prevention efforts. These 
‘•Hurts include prevention, education, licatinent, rehabili- 
tation, training, and trsearch. 

Department of Justice 

The Hme.m of Narcotics and Umgeinus Drugs (UNIX)} 
has the primary responsibility for enforcing federal ding 
laws and halting illegal liallir in naicntic dings, maii- 
juana, depressants, stimulants, and hnllueinogeiiir drugs. 

I he Ihneau investigates major tiallickeis, both inteina- 
I J and domestic, includin'; oiguni/cd ciimc lie, cues. 

I he Ollii a* o| Ding Aluise |.;uv Knfoieemenl works 
witlt local, Stale, and 1‘edriai investigative teams to slop 
Mrecl-level heioiti liallic and to complement efforts 
against higher levels of ti.dlic hy other ae.enc irs. These 
teams collect am) pool intc|lijL'oiiri*. piep.ur lists of wit- 
nesses, and ptrsent intelligence to Federal grand jmies, 
as well as assisting in State and local intelligence and 
prosecution efforts. 

l lte I .aw Kiilon eiucnl Assistant e Ailministiation con* 
duels icseaich and assists State ami local agencies in thug 
law eiiloicemeul, thin; abuse pievciitive education, treat- 
ment, and leljahilitafion. This assistance takes the form 
tif planning grants lor statewide comprehensive law en- 
forcement, block action grants in Stales, and disci etionary 
action grants emphasi/im; .tiiliniioe programs in cities. 
Examples of some of these projects appear at the end of 
this essay. 

llte Nat colic and Dangnous Ding Section of the 
Criminal Division advises l \K. attorneys and federal 
agencies of federal policy in interpreting ding-related 
laws, supervises federal prosecutions for violations of 
these laws, and assists U.S. attorneys and investigatory 
agencies in developing such cases. The Section also super- 
vises litigation concerning addicts commit led muler the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of I9(ifi (NARA). 

I lie Section advises the Office of the Solicitor (ieneral on 
appeals of drug-related cases. 

I he Bureau of Prisons provides both institutional and 
aftercare treatment for addicted offenders under title II 
of NARA. for the 30 percent of offenders with drug abuse 
problems who do not qualify under NARA, (he Bureau 
began a drug abuse program in FY 1971 at five 
institutions. 


1 lie l . idled States Marshals Service assists the federal 
Aviation Administration in its program to slop air piracy. 

In 1*\ 1971 , l ,S. Marshals made 227 arrests and seized 
approximately $1.6 million worth of narcotics, from the 
beginning of the program in October 1 969 through FY 
1972, 7‘ifi arrests were made for violations of Federal 
narcotics laws, and narcotics worth $16.7 million were 
seized. 

1 he Border Patrol of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service guards the borders of the United Slates 
against smuggling of illegal dings and turns evidence 
and persons involved in such activities over to the Bureau 
of Customs of the Department of the Treasury for appro- 
priate handling. 

Department of the Treasury 

The Bureau of Customs guards ports of entry into the 
United Stales against illicit drug traffic, working closely 
with other federal agencies such as (lie immigration and 
Naturalization Srivire, UNDO, the food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Public. Health Service, and the Depart- 
ments of Stale ami Commerce. 

A function of the Office of Assistant Secretary (En- 
forcement and Operation) is to coordinate narcotic law 
enforcement efforts in the Department., other Federal 
agencies, governments of other nations, and INTERPOL. 
The Office of Law Enforcement, under the Assistant 
Seerrt.ii y, is responsible for drug law enforcement policies 
of the Department and maintains liaison with national, 
local, and foreign enforcement agencies. 

The Internal Revenue .Service, through the Special 
Enforcement Program, utilizes the tax laws to prosecute 
middle- and high-level narcotics traffickers and their 
financiers for criminal tax law violations. 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

The National Institute of Mental Health conducts pro- 
grams in drug treatment, rehabilitation, research, train- 
ing, and education through the Division of Narcotic 
Addiction and Drug Abuse. This division includes the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Branch and the research- 
oriented Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse. 
The National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Informa- 
tion in the Office of Communication collects and dis- 
tributes drug abuse information. The National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism administers all HEW 
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' The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is charged 
u :,|, t muring the safety and effectiveness of legal drugs 
IV til ifoV to the American public. The FDA recommends 
to* the Sec re ta iv of HEW which drugs should be con- 
trolled under the Comprehensive Dmg Abuse Prevention 
.me! Control Act of 1970. The Secretary in turn supplies 
medical recommendations to the Attorney General. 

As part of its program to prevent antisocial behavior 
in youth, the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service funded 15 projects with major drug-related 
components in both FY 1971 (more than $1.8 million) 
ami FY 1972 (more than $1.2 million). Four of these 
projects in FY 1971 and three in FY 1972 were devoted 
c\r In lively to drug abuse education, training, and 
rehabilitation. 


Department of State 

The Department of State addresses international aspects 
of stemming the international supply of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs by assisting Americans traveling abroad 
and informing them of foreign drug laws; by the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State of the Cabinet 
Committee for International Narcotics Control, which 
coordinates Federal policy on reducing the flow of illegal 
drugs into the United States; by negotiating bilateral and 
multilateral agreements with other countries; by encour- 
aging United Nations activity against drug abuse; and by 
assisting foreign police forces upon request in enforcing 
narcotics laws. 


Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense has instituted massive pro- 
grams aimed at preventing drug abuse, rehabilitating 
military drug abusers, and controlling illegal narcotic 
trafficking by Armed Forces personnel in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Customs. Responsibility for drug control 
operations was transferred early in FY 1972 from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Drug and Alcohol Abuse) under the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Environment). 

Department of Labor 

The Manpower Administration of the Department of 
Labor includes rehabilitated drug addicts and alcoholics 
in its nationwide training programs. Five experimental 
arid demonstration employment projects were conducted 
with FY 1971 funds: one by the Vera Institute of Justice 
in New York City involving ex-addicts; one by the Wash- 
ington State Employment Service involving former alco- 
holics; and three by the job Corps in Washington, D.C.; 
jersey City, N.J.; and San Jose, Calif., involving adoles- 
cent drug abuse prevention and control. Between Janu- 


forms ot drug abuse at tneir ongw<» 

ing plants— through pilot projects to eradicate the hemp 
weed and the poppy plant, research into alternative crop 
production, and assistance to foreign agriculturalists. 
These activities arc carried out by the Extension Service, 
the Agricultural Research Service, and the Foreign 
Economic Development Service. 

Department of Transportation 

The Department of Transportation, through the Fcclcial 
Aviation Administration (FAA) and the United States 
Coast Guard, conducts an intensive program of support- 
ing other Federal agencies in intercepting the smuggling 
of illegal drugs into the country by air and sea. 'I he FAA 
conducts programs to identify and deal with drug abuse 
among their transport personnel, particularly pilots and 
flight instructors, and to prevent smuggling by air of illicit 
drugs into the United States. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

The Office of Community Development sponsors projects 
in Model Cities to treat, rehabilitate, and educate nar- 
cotic addicts and alcoholics and to provide drug abuse 
prevention education in model neighborhoods. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Economic Opportunity supports commu- 
nity-based drug treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
and comprehensive dmg abuse programs among the poor. 
These programs reached approximately 15,000 drug 
addicts and 65,000 others in FY 1971, with funding total- 
ing $12.8 million to 20 programs. 

United States Postal Service 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates cases involving 
illegal use of the mails in narcotic and dangerous drug 
trafficking in cooperation with BNDD and the Bureau 
of Customs. 

Veterans Administration 

The Veterans Administration treats veterans of the 
Armed Forces for drug problems in a treatment and 
rehabilitation program that has been greatly expanded 
since FY 1971, supported by an ongoing research program 
to improve treatment methods. Treatment encompasses 
social, psychiatric, and vocational problems. 

State Drug Programs 

Law enforcement officials in virtually all States recognize 
that the traffic in drugs and the treatment of drug users 
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programs in Denver ami Moulder. In Denver, persons 
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4.) suuiems in earn class, t no curriculum, based on tlic 
principle that a change in behavioral patterns necessitates 
a change in perception, seeks to change. the students’ total 
concept of drugs and drug abuse. Drug abuse, accordingly, 
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or parole are eligilile for treatment, which includes weekly 
group therapy and crisis intervention. Denver has an 
estimated 1,000 heroin addicts under ago 25. 

Boulder County lias an estimated 150 to 200 heroin 
addicts. Its treatment program, open to all, enjoys the co- 
operation of the county, district attorney's office, the 
courts, social service agencies, clubs, and a mental health 
center, all giving employment and therapeutic assistance. 

School District No. 12 in Adams County sponsored 
a "Gan Do" program emphasizing ding abuse prevention 
by educating pupils from kindergarten through the 12th 
grade in drug classification, medical use of drugs, legal 
and illegal drugs, drug sources, and community treatment 
facilities. 

District of Columbia. The. Narcotics Treatment Admin- 
istration of the D.C. Department of Human Resources 


is lauglu as one of the many forms of escape behavior, 
which also include alcoholism, oversleeping, overeating 
and suicide. The curriculum is divided into four units: 
human need, perception, self-concept, and human escape. 

Kansas. A program to eradicate marijuana, believed to be 
the first of its kind in the United States, was undertaken 
in Kansas, substantially funded by LEAA. 

The Marijuana Control and Eradication Project, con- 
ducted in Riley County, is designed to develop cultural, 
biological, and oilier methods to control the growth of 
marijuana. Preliminary reports indicate that eradica- 
tion is feasible. In FY 1971, more than 9,300 pounds of 
marijuana, valued at $4 million, were confiscated. 

Michigan. Drug treatment programs in Michigan’s major 
urban areas were granted funds totaling $1,505,377 in 
FY 1971 to aid addicts and initiate public education pro- 
grams to discourage drug abuse. 
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Mi<dsdppi. Major cities reported startling increases m 
drug abu-e. and authorities linked an upsurge in street 
, ft ding mage. Special narcotics investigative units, 
b-;de> :rd bv LENA funds, were established in 10 of the 
van**- lamer municipal police departments. In less than 
t months, these units reported more than 400 narcotics 
w-is to the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Dings in 
f.v' k-on and made 345 drug-related arrests. 

4 he State Planning Agency made funds available for 
-;*u iaii/cd police training programs in drug-case prepara- 
tion and preventive aspects of narcotics control. 

A grant of $116,500 aided the establishment of a new 
State Bureau of Dnig Enforcement. 


Missouri. The Missouri program of drug education, 
treatment, and rehabilitation aims to educate the public 
on the nature and extent of drug and narcotics abuse, 
inform the public of the availability of treatment resources 
for dnig users, and create treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities for dnig users. 

In pursuit of those goals, a community- based residential 
house with a capacity for treating and rehabilitating 30 
narcotic-dependent persons was established in Kansas 
City. A dnig information center and a drug-crisis inter- 
vention renter were set up in St. Louis. 

As part of the. program, a treatment center for juvenile 
druy users opened in St. Louis, offering rehabilitative 
treatment, preventive education in drug abuse for 
tpa< hers and community leaders, and regional and school 
workshops. 


New Jersey. In FY 1971, $750,000 in LEAA funds sup- 
I torts'll New Jersey’s narcotics addiction and drug abuse 
program. The program assists units of local government in 
prnemmg drug abuse through education,' training, and 
pubhr information. 


A typical grant was $30,351 to the city of Monte 
to enable its police department to create the Office of 
Mr, one Coordinator. Tire office will train and educ 
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addicts. 

Ohio. LEAA grams enabled Columbus to ‘’spand in 
program of narcotics and drug abuse enfm cement ; I <>• 
jedo to support a drop-in house where slum- term (mus- 
ing, medical aid, and professional r, muscling :m* made 
available to adolescents with dnig problems; amt Fi.mk- 
lin County to develop a county-wide tactical investigative 
unit coordinating the activities of !M law enforcement 
agencies. 

A Center of Science and Industry in Columbus dr- 
veloped a multimedia program <»f drugs and drug abuse 
education. An exhibit with live demonstrations that pro- 
mote viewer interaction attracted 1115,1)01) visitors, nearly 
half of whom were students. 

Oregon. Abuse of dangerous drugs and narcotics addic- 
tion was attacked on many fronts. LEAA funds of $2119,- 
87ft were allocated for regional approaches by establish- 
ing and equipping investigative teams in four disit ids 
and the Oregon Slate Police. An administrative disuiit 
composed of four counties, with Portland as the final 
point, received a grant to expand the narcotics section 
of its Vice and Narcotics Division from 24 to 2f> ageiib, 
commissioned to make arrests, searches, and sej/utes in 
all four counties. 

This program resulted in breaking up two major «»ga- 
ni/cd drug operations reaching as far as Mexico, as well 
as drying up many local sources. 

Prevention programs in public schools revolved a i mint! 
a “Know the Law” theme. 

Wisconsin. The attack on the drug problem in Wiscmidn 
centers on treatment of addicts ami education in the 
perils of drug use. 

The Community Council on Drug Abuse of ( hern Tiny 
received LEAA funds to develop a drug information 
program using participants from the legal, medical, and 
clerical professions, and inmates from the Wisconsin State 
Reformatory. Approximately 24,000 persons participated 
in more than 300 programs, involving discussion ami the 
presentation of films. The. Green Bay Council also estab- 
lished a Public Information Center on Drug Abuse ns part 
of the Brown County Library. 

t assistance from the State Medical Society, the 
Center produced a 3-hour televised program entitled 

Drug 1 urn-on,” which was distributed to area high 
schools. The Council also published a supplement to the 
Green Bay Press Gazette, which was distributed to 26,340 
students in the junior high schools, high schools and 
colleges. 

The City of Milwaukee received a grant of $73,531 
foi a drug abuse education program in the schools. The 
Kacinc Addiction Center was awarded $71,198 for a pro* 
gram to attack the drug abuse problem. 


Patient takes mcihadone in orange juice at 
Washington, D.C., clinic. 
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dent have been the establishment of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention to coordinate federal 
treatment, rehabilitation, and education efforts, and the 
creation of the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforce - 


cortunon theme is evident; the objectives that motivate 
the Federal campaign against drug abuse are the relent- 
less pursuit of drug criminals, the humane treatment of 
addicts and abusers, anti the honest education of youth. 










The most comprehensive attack on organized crime in 
the Nation’s history lias been welded together during the 
past 3 years under the leadership of President Nixon. 
New approaches to controlling criminal activities, greater 
commitments of resources, and high-level coordination 
of Federal programs arc among the initiatives taken. 

In consequence, organized crime activity never has been 
such a precarious undertaking in the United States as 
it is today. 

The organized crime figure faces an awesome array 
of Federal — and, increasingly, State — law enforcement 
forces. 

lie stands a better chance of detection, arrest, indict- 
ment, conviction, and imprisonment than ever before. 

He may be detected through investigative efforts of 
any of dozens of Federal or State agencies — through 
court-authorized wiretapping, through Federal audits 
and examinations, through Federal tax probes, through 
customs inspections, or through other continuing inves- 
tigations into the kinds of crimes in which lie is involved. 

Prosecution efforts also have been greatly intensified 
by the Department of Justice. The number of indictments 
and convictions in organized crime cases was nearly 
doubled in FY 1971. 

Growing drive. The number of organized crime strike 
forces, Federal units concerned solely with the detec- 
tion, investigation, and prosecution of organized crime 
figures, has increased from three at the beginning of 
FY 1969 to 18. 

The number of attorneys in the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in the 
Department of Justice increased from 68 in 1968 to 134 
in the spring of 1972. The number of assistant U.S. at- 
torneys around the Nation, who handle much of the case- 
load in prosecutions, increased 40 percent. 

Federal funding of State and local efforts to combat 
organized crime nearly doubled from 1970 to 1971, 
through grants by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

In 1970, a National Council on Organized Crime was 
established by President Nixon to provide Cabinet-level 
coordination and policy in the Federal Government’s at- 
tack on organized crime. 

The Nixon administration also has made use of Fed- 
eral law providing for wiretapping under certain circum- 
stances, and of new congressional legislation relating to 
organized crime. 


Surveillance of suspected organized crime activity is aided 
by court-authorized wiretapping. 


As to the usefulness of new legislative weapons, former 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell noted early in 1972 
that court-authorized wiretapping “is considered the most 
effective single weapon to penetrate these well-entrenched 
criminal groups and (the administration lias) used it to 
bring about record numbers of indictments and 
convictions.” 

He said the administration also “proposed and saw 
passed the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, which 
provided additional authority for obtaining and preserv- 
ing testimony, protecting witnesses, destroying large-scale 
intrastate gambling operations, prosecuting corrupt public 
officials and their corrupters, and disrupting the criminal 
infiltration of legitimate business.” 

Results 

The results of this intensified effort have been impres- 
sive. The Department of Justice reports that in FY 1971, 
2,122 defendants were indicted in organized crime cases, 
and 679 convictions were obtained. This is nearly double 
the indictments and convictions a year earlier of 1,142 
and 418, respectively, and a substantial growth over 813 
indictments and 449 convictions in FY 1969 and 1,166 
indictments and 520 convictions in FY 1968. 

by coordinating efforts and implementing all legisla- 
tive and administrative tools, the administration 
“mounted a far more effective drive against organized 
crime than had been possible before,” according to At- 
torney General Richard G. Klcindienst in 1972. “In New 
York, Chicago, and many other cities, we have torn big 
gaps in the ranks of the top gangland bosses,” he said. 

An assessment of the impact of the now effort against 
organized crime was made in mid- 1972 by Henry E. 
Petersen, Assistant Attorney Cencral in charge of the 
Criminal Division. 

The “war against organized crime” has “reached its 
zenith, in terms of manpower and legislation,” he said. 

Organized crime, he said, is “less powerful” today 
than it was a few years ago. He added: “In terms of 
quantitative comparisons, there are obviously no reliable 
statistics on organized crime income or operation. But in 
terms of the organization, as we know it, and the number 
of convictions that we arc obtaining, and the stature of 
the people we are convicting ... I think we are weaken- 
ing the organization. 

“What I judge by is the number of high-echelon figures 
convicted. We can show an increase in the number of 
identified people in organized crime who are being con- 
victed year by year. And, it just seems to me to be im- 
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force operations. The Bureau has established a special 
branch to act as liaison with the strike forces and to 
implement new enforcement programs. The Bureau has 
intensified efforts to combat the organized theft of cargo 
and halt the illegal importation of narcotics by organized 
crime figures. 

Postal Service. The Postal Inspection Service has ex- 
panded its efforts in investigating organized crime in- 
volvement in postal-related offenses such as post office 
burglary rings, fencing of stolen stamps and money orders, 
mailing of illegal drugs, and numerous types of mail fraud 
violations. Indicative of the increased effort is the estab- 
lishment of an Organized Crime Division in the Postal 
Inspection Service. 

Department of Labor. lit response to growing evidence 
of labor union infiltration by organized crime groups, 
Department of Labor investigators probe into labor 
racketeering activities to uncover organized crime involve- 
ment in extortion, embezzlement, fraud, and other illegal 
acts pertaining to labor unions. 

Department of State. The Passport Office of the Depart- 
ment of State maintains continual liaison with the 
Department of Justice in order to move swiftly against 
organized crime figures violating passport laws. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. As a result of its 
growing concern with organized crime involvement in 
malpractice in the securities anti financial markets, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission began assigning 
personnel to organized crime strike forces in EY 1969. In 
FY 1970, it established an organized crime section at its 
Washington headquarters. These activities have led to 
increased investigations of organized crime cases, resulting 
in the indictment of 58 persons during FY 1970 and FY 
1971. 

Federal Communications Commission. Illegal gambling, 
the largest source of revenue for organized crime, comes 
under the investigative authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission when lottery information is 
transmitted by radio communication. FCC contributes to 
the Federal Government’s drive against organized crime 
by uncovering such transmissions and taking administra- 
tive action against broadcasters, or referring cases to the 
Department of Justice for possible criminal action. 

National Strategy 

The nature of organized crime operations has made man- 
datory the development of a national strategy that could 


The need for a nationwide attack on organized crime has 
given rise to a pooling of efforts by various elements of 
the Federal Government. The strike force concept, 
launched in 1967, is the leading example of such Federal 
coordination. 

Organized crime strike forces, under coordination of 
the Department of Justice, bring the combined exper- 
tise of investigators from a number of Government 
agencies to the metropolitan areas in which they operate. 
There arc currently strike forces located in Baltimore, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
St. Louis, plus a Special Project Force in the District of 
Columbia. 

Participating agencies are: Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, Labor-Management Services Admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Secret Service, Bureau of Customs, Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, Postal Service, 
and Securities and Exchange Commission. 

There are. about live attorneys from the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section on each strike force, and 
total personnel levels depend on the number of representa- 
tives assigned from other agencies. 

Operations. The strike forces work through combined 
planning and information, with strike force representa- 
tives calling upon their own agencies for implementation 
of the investigative effort. After studying all available in- 
telligence data, the strike forces develop priorities of 
investigation for each agency involved. Strike force rep- 
resentatives then enlist the support of field investigators 
from their own agencies for developing cases under their 
responsibility. When necessary, other agencies which do 
not have representatives on the strike forces can be called 
upon to assist in investigations which relate to their area 
of involvement. 

The chief of each strike force is an attorney from the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. Strike forces 
provide daily and monthly reports on significant cases to 
the Attorney General. 

The Special Project Strike Force in Washington, D.C., 
called Strike Force 18, attempts to trace money from 
racketeering activities to legitimate businesses and finan- 
cial institutions. Because this money can turn up any- 
where in the country', Strike Force 18 may call upon sup- 
port from other strike forces as necessary. 

Strike force support. The strike forces have varying de- 
grees of contact with local law enforcement authorities. 
Only the New York strike force has State and local 
authorities as permanent representatives. In other strike 
forces, the extent of liaison with local authorities depends 
on the manpower and capability of the agency involved. 
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problem anti Federal efforts m comu.umg n. 

The Council’s vole is to provide guidance, strategy, 
and coordination on a national level in the fight against 
organized crime. It makes broad policy decisions, such as 
where new strike forces will be located. The Council has 
set a target date of 1976 for bringing syndicated crime in 
the United States under control. 

Members. The Council meets at the call of the Attorney 
General, who serves as chairman. Other Department of 
Justice members of the Council are the Assistant Attorney 
General, Criminal Division; the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Tax Division ; the Chief of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division; the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
the Director of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs; the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; and the Administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

Council members from the Department of the Treasury 
arc the Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Opera- 
tions), the Assistant Secretary (Tax Policy), the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Customs, the Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, the Director of the 
United States Secret Service, and the Chief Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Other Council members are the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Staff. Six regular staff committees of the Council have 
been set up in the areas of narcotics; gambling rackets; 
infiltration of business; labor; State and local efforts 
against organized crime; and counterfeit and stolen funds, 
securities, .and credit cards. These committees analyze 
current needs and efforts in their areas of involvement 
and make suggestions for methods of dealing with the 
specific activities of organized crime. 

International Involvement 

1 he jurisdictional problems which necessitate Federal 
involvement have increased rapidly as organized crime 
has expanded its activities throughout the Nation and 
across national borders. 

An example is organized crime involvement in the 
importation of illegal drugs. The Federal Government has 
established cooperative programs with various foreign 
Governments in an effort to control drug trafficking. 

Foreign banking and investment present another prob- 
lem of international proportions, as some capital from 
organized crime activities is sent overseas and out of the 
reach of local investigative efforts. The United States 
is currently involved in negotiations with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment on approaches to solving this and other criminal 
problems through a mutual assistance treaty. 

oreign nations may provide information to Federal 
agencies dealing with organized crime on request, al- 
hough there are no formal procedures for liaison on 


organized crime matters between the United States ; 
other nations. 

Organized Crime Act 

The most comprehensive Federal legislation cnactec' 
combat organized crime is the Organized Crime Con 
Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452), which includes the, follow 
provisions: 

□ Authorization for special grand juries to sit in hea 
populated areas for up to 36 months to indict an 
report to courts on noncriminal misconduct by 
pointed public officials involving organized ci 
activities (title I) ; 

□ The broadening of witness immunity laws (title 

□ Authorization of the detention for up to IB montl 
recalcitrant witnesses until they have complied < 
court orders (title III); 

□ Authorization of conviction for perjury based on c 
ously contradictory statements made under 
(title IV); 

□ Authorization for the Attorney General to protect 
maintain Federal and State witnesses and their f 
lies in organized crime cases (title V) ; and 

□ Making a Federal offense the plotting to obstruct f 
law in order to facilitate an illegal gambling bus 
and prohibiting the conducting of illegal garni 
businesses (title VIII). 

Programs of Federal Agencies 

As pointed ovtt in the Summary, the intensified Fe 
efforts against organized crime involve a wide raiij 
Government agencies and departments. Relevant 
grams of many of these agencies have increased si; 
cantly as the Government has sought greater inv 
ment and new approaches to attack the problem. 

Following is a discussion of the Government prog 
which are contributing to the coordinated Federal 
against organized crime. 


Department of Justice 

The main investigative and prosecutive strength c 
Federal Government in its attack on organized 
is provided by the Department of Justice. 
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administers strike forces and has a key prosecutive role; 
the General Crimes Section, which enforces criminal sta- 
tutes covering a variety of organized crime activities; the 



Visual surveillance of suspected organized crime activity. 

Activities of the Department regarding organized crime 
bracket the field. 

The Criminal Division administers the strike forces and 
prosecutes individuals accused under statutes relating to 
organized crime. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation provides the key 
investigative and intelligence-gathering functions. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs con- 
ducts investigations of heroin and dangerous drug traffick- 
ing, an activity often associated with organized crime. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service investi- 
gates persons involved in crime who are aliens or natural- 
ized citizens, to determine if they violated immigration or 
naturalization statutes; if so, deportation or denaturaliza- 
tion proceedings may be brought. 

The Tax Division conducts criminal and civil litigation 
involving violations of tax laws, including violations by 
organized crime elements who derive income from illicit 
sources such as heroin traffic. 


Legislation and Special Projects Section, which provides 
the Congress with information on pending legislation and 
disseminates guidelines to personnel of the Department on 
new legislation; and the Management ancl Labor Section, 
which enforces statutes relating to organized crime activity 
in labor unions. 


Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 

The coordination of Federal activities directed toward 
organized crime rests primarily with the Organized Grime 
and Racketeering Section. The Section has responsibility 
for coordinating information sharing, overseeing the op- 
eration of strike forces, and enforcing Federal criminal sta- 
tutes related to racketeering activities. 

The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section was 
started in 1961. By FY 1968, it had a complement of 68 
attorneys; and, under President Nixon’s accelerated drive 
against organized crime, it grew to 134 attorneys and 
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% other personnel in FY 1971. I wo units, the Special 
Operations Unit and the Intelligence and Special Services 
Unit, have responsibility for the Section’s various areas of 
concern. 

Special Operations Unit. The Special Operations Unit is 
responsible for reviewing Federal requests for court orders 
for electronic surveillance under title III of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. A total of 
261 court orders was obtained in FY 1971, bringing the 
total since the first order requested under the act to 387. 
The bulk of these orders has been obtained to investigate 
gambling offenses. The Special Operations Unit also 
handles inquiries from the strike forces and United States 
Attorneys’ offices regarding electronic surveillance and 
requests to immunize witnesses. 

Intelligence Unit. Responsibilities of the Intelligence 
Unit include arranging for protection of witnesses in 
organized crime cases under title V of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970. The Unit is also charged 
with the maintenance of a data facility with information 
on the scope and membership of organized crime syndi- 
cates throughout the Nation. In this capacity, the Unit 
collects and indexes information from the wide range 
of Federal agencies which cooperate in the effort to 
combat organized crime. 

Most of the work in this area is with the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the Office of Labor-Management and 
Welfare-Pension Reports of the Department of Labor; 
the Postal Inspection Service of the United States Postal 
Service; and the Bureau of Customs, Secret Service, Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, and Internal 
Revenue Service, all in the Department of the Treasury. 

The Intelligence Unit has been phasing computer 
capability into its data facility over the past 5 years. The 
data work, some of which is still done manually, will 
eventually be completely automated. 

Some analysis of the data maintained is performed by 
the Intelligence Unit. More often, however, the attorney 
in charge of prosecution analyzes information relevant 
to his case. This facilitates the work of the attorney in 
presenting the information to a grand jury or at trial. 

Persons under investigation. A list of persons under in- 
vestigation for possible organized crime involvement is 
distributed by the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section to all Federal agencies having investigative re- 
sponsibilities. Other Federal agencies may request infor- 
mation from the Organized Crime and Racketeering 

ction, but dissemination is by no means automatic. Each 


Statutes enforced. The specific statutes with cnforcemer 
under the auspices of the Organized Crime and Racketee: 
ing Section arc the Gambling Devices Act of 1962; tV 
Consumer Credit Protection Act; the Organized Criir 
Control Act of 1970; and other gambling, rackcteerin 
and liquor laws. The Section also supervises cnforcemei 
of other Federal criminal statutes when investigate; 
show evidence of organized crime involvement. 

Indictments and convictions. By the dose of FY 197 
grand juries provided for under title I of the Organiz 
Crime Control Act had been summoned in at least 
districts. Under the gambling provisions of the act (tv 
VIII), there were 45 indictments involving 469 defen 
ants. A number of indictments were obtained under ri 
VIII, prohibiting the obstruction of State criminal In 
to facilitate illegal gambling; and one indictment u 
returned under the provisions of title IX, concern! 
racketeer-influenced and corrupt organizations. 

During FY 1971, activities of tile Organized Crii 
and Racketeering Section indicated increased results o\ 
the previous fiscal year. A total of 2,122 defendants w< 
indicted in organized crime cases, and 679 convictk 
were obtained. 

Major indictments and convictions during FY 19 
included the conviction of 61 high-cchclon organ!? 
crime figures. 

Raids. A number of major raids was also carried c 
including the largest Federal effort to dale against n 
colics distribution. The Organized Crime and Rackcte 
ing Section provided coordination for that crackdo\ 
termed Operation Flanker. A raid of six gambling ri; 
in New Jersey and adjoining States resulted in the art 
of 65 persons involved in sports betting operations e 
mated to handle $35 million yearly. 

General Crimes Section 

The General Crimes Section supervises enforcement 
several statutory' areas which may involve offenses by 
ganized crime groups. These areas include offenses 
lating to Government operations and property, inters! 
commerce, obstruction of justice, extortion, and perji 

Corruption of public officials, which can involve oi 
nized crime elements, comes under the examination 
the General Crimes Section, as do crimes involving t) 
of goods in transportation. 

The Section also supervises enforcement pertainin; 
the theft of securities and other negotiable items. Th 
a growing area of organized crime involvement; and c 
ing 1969-70 the net worth of inissing or stolen sccur 
was estimated to exceed $400 million. 
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mumty provisions oi me act. ine immunity Unit is 
charged with facilitating the processing of applications 
for grants of immunity under title II of the act. 

Management and Labor Section 

In 1970, the Management and Labor Section was estab- 
lished within the Criminal Division to supervise enforce- 
ment of Federal criminal laws which regulate the activities 
of labor organizations. The Section prosecutes cases in- 
volving interference with interstate commerce by extor- 
tion, improper payments to union officials by employers, 
embezzlement of union funds, kickback payments to 
agents of welfare and pension plans, and other racketeer- 
ing activity. 

Labor racketeering is carried out by organized crime 
groups seeking to infiltrate unions to gain access to union 
funds and tiie funds of their pension and welfare systems. 
This infiltration provides the means for theft of union 
money, extortion of funds by threats of labor strikes, and 
a base for a variety of other organized crime operations. 

Although not all indictments and convictions in areas 
under the Management and Labor Section’s responsibility 
involve organized crime elements, it is notable that 70 
indictments were returned in these areas during FY 1971, 
compared with 43 in FY 1970. Defendants convicted 
totaled GO in FY 1971, compared with 32 in FY 1970. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the principal in- 
vestigative agency of the Department of Justice, is respon- 
sible for investigations of violations of various Federal 
criminal statutes including those aimed at combating or- 
ganized crime. FBI Special Agents arc assigned to investi- 
gative and intelligence coverage of racketeering activities 
and criminal syndicates. 

Because it has a major investigatory responsibility in a 
wide variety of criminal activities, the FBI is able to supply 
intelligence to the many Federal agencies involved in 
investigating specific facets of organized crime. It also 
supplies intelligence to the Organized Crime and Racket- 
eering Section on a continuing basis, and it cooperates 
with strike forces through investigation of any matters 
referred to it by those groups. 

In this capacity, FBI agents may be called upon to work 
with strike force personnel in investigating specific cases. 
However, because of the Bureau’s broad investigative re- 
sponsibilities and its continual and close coordination with 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, it has 
not been necessary to assign FBI personnel to permanent 
positions on strike forces. 

Information dissemination. The prompt dissemination of 
information uncovered by the FBI to other Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies is a major aspect of 


the FBI effort against organized crime. In FY 1971, 
340,451 items of criminal intelligence were forwarded to 
various agencies, an increase of about 42,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Many of these items dealt specifically with 
organized crime, enabling the agencies receiving them to 
conduct nearly 650 raids; arrest nearly 4,000 gambling 
and racketeering /igures; and seize cash, contraband, and 
gambling paraphernalia valued at more than $2 million. 

Local police departments have been particularly suc- 
cessful, in a number of instances, in acting on FBI in- 
formation. One police department was able, through 
information provided by the FBI, to break up two 
gambling operations which together handled almost $1 
million weekly. Another police department using FBI 
information conducted a raid which resulted in 104 arrests 
on various gambling, liquor, and morals charges. 

Illegal gambling. The illegal gambling provisions of the 
Organized Crime Control Act have resulted in increased 
FBI activities in that area. The act went into effect in 
October 1970; and between that time and the close of 
the fiscal year on June 30, 1971, some 725 arrests had 
been made involving illegal gambling under the act, and 
cash, property, and gambling paraphernalia valued at 
$1.7 million had been confiscated. 

FBI participation in gambling raids during FY 1971 
included the largest scries of such raids in FBI history. 

Raids in Louisiana and Mississippi resulted in the con- 
fiscation of pinball and slot machines and cash valued at 
more than $6.65 million. An interstate operation handling 
approximately $60 million annually was broken up by 
raids in seven States and the District of Columbia. These 
raids led to 56 arrests. In the New York City area, 
FBI raids on five gambling operations which were han- 
dling about $163 million annually resulted in 79 arrests. 
More than 400 FBI agents participated in a series of raids 
in Michigan, Florida, Illinois, and Nevada, which resulted 
in 150 arrests. 

The FBI also joined with the Internal Revenue Service 
in the largest Federal gambling raid in history during FY 
1971. The raid struck at sports betting operations in 26 
cities and led to the confiscation of more than $2 million. 

FBI Laboratory. The FBI Laboratory has facilities to 
handle a wide range of scientific investigations, some of 
which are useful in organized crime cases. The facilities 
are also available to other Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies in carrying out their investigative 
efforts. 

The Laboratory has been particularly helpful in the 
investigation of gambling activities. In this area, Labora- 
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Dangerous urugs 


The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (IiNDD) 
assists the Federal drive against organized crime through 
its efforts to combat illegal drug trafficking. IiNDD per- 
sonnel arc assigned to all 17 strike forces outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. BNDD has also instituted a variety of 



Fingerprint comparator is operated by FBI specialist to 
identify latent fingerprints. 


task force operations with an investigative mission spec 
ically designed to disrupt organized crime’s trafficking 
narcotics anti dangerous drugs. 

Operation Flanker was the most significant BNDD ta 
orce operation of FV 1971. Initiated for the purpose 
. ° S0l J rces ^nigs f°ur major crime s- 

mV ! ii! pe ! l l on 'vas aimed at criminals in New Yot 

Ntv o't'„\ ra ° re ' Harlf ° rd ' Dc,r0lt ' Chira 80 . a, 

inv°i"ll n i F1 r 1<Cr was desi S ned 10 use all availal 
ccssfulfv mn- to °i S; m ? ud "«' wiretapping, which was si 
were iffirt T? n»i VC Clltes - Undercover probes al 

levels of ffie d ^ RN ° D agents t0 P enetrate the high, 
confidei ' hC cnme jystems. Agents placed in positions 

c^TZlZT e !° PUrChase lar § c entities of n; 

high level traffickers. More than 200 BNE 


agents were involved in this intensive, fi-month 
investigation. 

More than 100 arrests and indictments resulted from 
Operation Flanker, including the indictment of one fig* 
urc identified by a Senate subcommittee as being the 
head of an organized crime group. The operation also 
resulted in substantial seizures of drugs, cash, and 
weapons. 

In another highly successful task force operation dur- 
ing F\ 1971, Operation Stitch, BNDD agents enlisted 
the support of local forces against mid-level narcotics 
traffickers in New York and Chicago. The investigation 
resulted in 159 arrests and dangerous drugs and narcotics 
semi res worth $4.5 million on the illicit market. 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) is 
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charged with significant investigative responsibility in a 
number of areas where organized crime elements may 
be present. It investigates violations of laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and nationality as codi- 
fied in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended. 

In those, statutes, Congress has denied to certain classes 
of persons, including those with criminal records or back- 
ground, admission to the United States or permission 
to travel or reside in the United States. 

The grounds for deportation include convictions for 
crimes involving moral turpitude; involvement in or con- 
viction of illegal narcotics activities; or involvement in 
commercialized vice, prostitution, or other immoral acts. 
Deportation may also be employed if, at the lime the 
alien entered the United States, he was excludable on 
the same grounds for which he could be deported. 

Because the use of these statutes is usually dependent 
on a criminal conviction, it is often difficult to obtain 
deportation of aliens or naturalized citizens involved in 
organized crime activities. Other grounds for deporta- 
tion, usually involving illegal entry, have been success- 
fully employed in some cases. Organized crime figures 
also have been ordered deported for such acts as entry 
as a stowaway and failure to report an alien address. 

INS investigations are facilitated through continuous 
liaison and exchange of intelligence with the FBI, the Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section, the Bureau of 
Customs, and other Federal agencies. INS presently has 
16 investigators assigned to strike forces. Through its 
field offices, INS also maintains liaison with State and 
local law enforcement agencies. 

In cases of persons known to be of interest to the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, INS con- 
ducts investigations and furnishes reports to the Section. 
The investigations include analyzing background infor- 
mation, determining amenability of INS action, and en- 
forcing deportation or denaturalization where appropri- 
ate. In FY 1971, INS provided the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section with 215 reports of such com- 
pleted investigations. 

The departure of two aliens involved in organized 
crime activity was enforced through INS efforts during 
FY 1971, and 18 cases were being dealt with at various 
stages by the close of the fiscal year. 

One of the aliens whose departure was enforced was 
wanted by Italian authorities for extortion and murder. 
He had entered the United States with documents pur- 
porting to show him to be a native of Mexico. While 
under a deportation order, he fled to South America. 

The second case involved an alien who had been de- 


cuses ui income iax n regularities, me i ax uivision assists 
the Internal Revenue Service in collection of Federal 
revenues. Tax Division attorneys may be called upon to 
assist U.S. attorneys in grand jury investigations, trial 
preparation, and prosecution of criminal tax cases. In 
many instances, prosecution for criminal tax violations 
has proved to be a highly significant tool against those 
involved in organized crime activities. 

The Tax Division maintains close liaison with the 
Criminal Division in cases concerning organized crime. 
Racketeer involvement in tax fraud cases and cases deal- 
ing with income from organized crime activities are 
brought to the attention of that Division. Tax aspects 
of investigations carried out by the Criminal Division arc, 
in turn, brought to the attention of the Tax Division. 
Thus, the same expertise applied by Tax Division attor- 
neys in all criminal tax cases can be brought to bear on 
cases involving organized crime, through the joint efforts 
of Tax Division and Criminal Divison attorneys contrib- 
uting to the same cases. 

The Tax Division also maintains close liaison with the 
Intelligence Division of the IRS, receiving referrals for 
prosecution of organized crime cases from IRS attorneys. 

In FY 1971, the Tax Division assigned attorneys to 
maintain liaison with each of the 18 strike forces. These 
attorneys assisted in the development and prosecution of 
major cases in 13 cities. Convictions of racketeers and 
public officials for tax fraud more than doubled over those 
of the previous year. 

The caseload involving racketeering elements was 
about 10 percent of the Tax Division’s total criminal 
caseload in FY 1971, with 119 new cases received during 
the fiscal year. A total of 35 convictions was obtained. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Efforts to control organized crime at the State and local 
level have increased substantially in recent years, 
gaining impetus from funds and technical assistance fur- 
nished by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA). 

LEAA set a number of goals in FY 1971 which are 
basic to program planning: establishment of a descrip- 
tion of the organized crime problem in each State; 
development of public awareness of the nature and effects 
of organized crime; and development of more effective 
intelligence, investigative, and prosecutorial methods to 
combat organized crime. 

A number of LEAA-funded programs have assisted 
State and local governments in activities directed toward 
these goals. These include: (1) a series of regional 
Organized Crime Training Conferences for police, prose- 
cutors, judges, and criminal justice planners; (2) orienta- 
tion sessions for judges through regional conferences; (3) 
the publication of a number of manuals to assist criminal 
justice personnel working in the area of organized crime ; 
(4) sponsorship of State and local law enforcement per- 
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sonnel in Federal training programs; and (5) a consultant 
program to provide State and local units of government 
with technical assistance in combating organized crime. 

LEA A funding for organized crime programs conies 
from block grants to States, which support State and local 
crime reduction programs; and from discretionary giants, 
given directly by LEA A for projects which otherwise would 
not receive needed funds. 

In the research area, the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research and 
development unit of LEAA, funded several organized 
crime projects in FY 1971. 

Descriptions of these efforts follow. 

Block grants. In FY 1971, the States Tunneled more than 
$1 1 million (about 3 percent) of their LEAA block grant 
funds into programs to combat organized crime. LEAA 
also made discretionary grants totaling nearly $4 million 
to projects to light organized crime in 16 States. 

The States used block grant funds for a wide variety 
of programs tailored to the needs of the particular locality. 
Emphasis was in the areas of training specialized investi- 
gative law enforcement personnel, setting up intelligence 
groups to gather and interpret information, and assessing 
and evaluating the nature and scope of organized crime. 

State Activities 

Examples of funds allocated and the use made of them, 
based on reports to LEAA from the States themselves, 
follow. 

Hawaii. Two programs were established to attack orga- 
nized crime. One is aimed at upgrading the statewide 
police criminal intelligence functions, the other at devel- 
oping an investigatory and prosecutorial unit to act as 
the State attorney general's “strike force.” Funded with 
$297,500, the programs will assess the extent and nature 
of organized crime and work toward its reduction. 

A major portion of the programs' activities is devoted 
to recruiting and training personnel and enlisting the 
assistance of the public and private sectors in the on- 
slaught on organized crime. 

Four police intelligence units contribute hill-time per- 
sonnel to the statewide intelligence unit. The prosecu- 
torial unit makes available specialists to evaluate and 
prosecute organized criminal activity. 

Illinois. This State allocated $1,388,000 of its FY 1971 

AA funds to programs to control organized crime, 


feasibility of an organized crime control agency and for 
conducting legislative research. 

Michigan. Law enforcement authorities estimate that 
organized crime in Michigan takes in $1 billion a year, 
mostly from poverty plagued residents of urban areas. 
The existence of organized crime has been identified in 
all the State’s urban areas, but is primarily concentrated 
in the Detroit metropolitan region. Michigan enforcement 
agencies received grants of $1 million from LEAA in 
1971 for programs to combat organized crime. 

Missouri. More than $100,000 in LEAA funds was 
committed to collect data, investigate and prosecute orga- 
nized crime figures, and establish a coordinated task force 
of metropolitan prosecutors and State level advisors. 

Prosecuting attorneys of Jackson and St. Louis Coun- 
ties and the circuit attorney of St. Louis each used LEAA 
funds to employ an additional full-time special prosecutor 
to investigate organized crime activities and prosecute vi- 
olators. The prosecutors arc part of a strike force project 
which also utilized State and local police and a special 
legal advisor. 

New Jersey. LEAA funds used to support organized crime 
programs in New Jersey included $100,000 to the Divi- 
sion of State Police in the Department of Law and Public 
Safety for continuation of a statewide Crime Intelligence 
Project; $256,000 to continue support of the Organized 
Crime and Special Prosecution Section of the Division of 
Criminal Justice and the Organized Crime Task Force 
Bureau of the State Police; $80,000 to tire Division of 
Criminal Justice to establish a resource pool of organized 
crime enforcement personnel and equipment; and $550,- 
000 to establish organized crime investigation and pros- 
ecution sections in the Essex County-Ncwark and Mercer 
County-Trenton areas. 

Pennsylvania. Grants totaling more than $1 million were 
largely used to staff and equip specialized organized crime 
units in Pennsylvania during FY 1971. A strike force was 
established under the direction of the State attorney gen- 
eral, its members including attorneys, accountants, special 
investigators, and researchers. 

The Pennsylvania Crime Commission was awarded 
LEAA funds to staff and equip an organized crime in- 
telligence and control unit. The Organized Crime Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Police received a grant to 
establish a unit responsible for coordinating investigative 
activities among State police field personnel and Federal, 
State, and local authorities. 

Discretionary grants. LEAA discretionary grants during 
FY 1971 funded programs which attacked organized 
crime in a number of ways. A major grant of $215,037 
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organized crime. For example, civil penalties and injunc- 
tions were used against two Chicago juke box trade asso- 
ciations and a northern Illinois scavenger operation to 
prevent them from operating in restraint of trade. 

(2) For the first time, a coordinated multi-State effort 
to combat organized crime is underway. The New Eng- 
land Organized Crime Intelligence System, supported by 
LEAA funding, centralizes the organized crime intelli- 
gence operations of six States in order to establish coor- 
dinated data collection and analysis, strategy planning, 
and enforcement efforts. 

(3) LEAA funding in West Virginia provided addi- 
tional stafif support for a Purchasing Practices and Pro- 
cedures Commission to determine the extent of official 
corruption suggested by earlier Federal investigations and 
to find ways to remedy the situation. The Commission 
drafted and obtained passage of comprehensive reform 
legislation which included a purchasing crimes and con- 
spiracy act, a bribery and corrupt practices act, and a 
general criminal conspiracy act. Since the establishment 
of the Commission, per capita State purchasing expendi- 
tures have dropped markedly. 

(4) In Dade County, Fla., LEAA supplied discretion- 
ary funding for an Organized Crime Training Course. 
The 7-wcck course provides extensive training to local 
law enforcement personnel dealing with organized crime. 

Research. Research by LEAA included the evaluation 
of organized crime intelligence systems, a study of ethnic 
succession in organized crime, a study of police corrup- 
tion, and a study of consumer borrowing from loan sharks. 

Department of the Treasury 

The Department of the Treasury, charged with law en- 
forcement responsibility in a number of areas involving 
fiscal matters and protective services, has a substantial role 
in the Federal effort against organized crime. 

Enforcement responsibilities arc related to such crimes 
as smuggling, counterfeiting, illegal importation of goods, 
forging of Government checks and securities, and inter- 
nal revenue offenses. 

The Internal Revenue Service, Bureau of Customs, 
Secret Service, and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms all deal with offenses in which organized crime 
elements arc sometimes involved, and all three have 
representatives on strike forces. 

The Office of Law Enforcement, in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary (Enforcement and Operations), is 
responsible for policy direction and administrative co- 
ordination of the Department’s participation in the 
Federal effort against organized crime. 

Reports follow on the major activities in regard to 
organized crime carried out by the constituent agencies 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

Internal Revenue Service 

The Internal Revenue Service, responsible for overseeing 
enforcement of Federal tax laws, has two offices which 
investigate organized crime activities. 


Intelligence Division. The Intelligence Division has re- 
sponsibility for investigation of suspected criminal viola- 
tions of tax laws; recommendation, when warranted, of 
prosecution; and collection of information concerning 
tint extent of criminal violations of Federal tax laws. A 
total of 1,900 Special Agents is assigned to 59 Internal 
Revenue Districts throughout the United Stales to help 
accomplish this mission. 

In general, the efforts of the Intelligence Division in 
combating organized crime arc related to two methods 
of attacking the problem: the conviction of organized 
crime figures for income tax evasion, and the lessening 
of profits from organized crime activities through taxation. 

The use of these methods of attacking organized crime 
necessitates an extensive investigative effort, primarily 
developed through Intelligence Division participation in 
the strike force program. Intelligence Division agents are 
assigned to all strike forces throughout the United States 
and maintain continual liaison with the Division through 
exchange of intelligence information with four Division 
coordinators in Washington, D.G. 

The Intelligence Division brings together information 
from the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section at 
the Department of Justice and from IRS to develop a pro- 
gram of cases to be dealt with by strike force personnel 
from the Intelligence Division. Strike force investigations 
resulting in cases recommended for prosecution are first 
referred to the IRS Regional Counsel in the area involved. 
If the Regional Counsel concurs that prosecution is 
merited, he in turn refers the case to the Tax Division of 
the Department of Justice. If he does not concur, the in- 
formation on the case is referred to the Organized Grime 
and Racketeering Section. 

Prosecuting organized crime figures for income tax 
evasion lias become a highly effective tool against organ- 
ized crime, and its use lias been helpful in reducing the 
potential for even more serious crimes of organized 
groups. In FY 1971, prosecutions included: 

□ A former attorney in Detroit who represented racket 
figures for failure to file his income tax returns; 

Q A narcotics trafficker in Florida for income tax 
violations; 

□ The son of a former crime chief in the New York area 
for attempting to evade income tax payment; and 

□ The operator of the largest pari-mutuel numbers 
lottery in Michigan for income tax evasion. 

The use of civil tax sanctions resulted in FY 1971 in 
successful collection of taxes from racketeering activities 
in a number of instances. Currency totaling $114,721 
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cotics program was cievciopeu to piu»ci.uw »•*« 

uppcr-cchclon narcotics traffickers for criminal tax viola- 
tions and to reduce their profits through assessing and col- 
lecting taxes on income from that illicit activity. 

During FY 1972, 200 special agents and 200 revenue 
agents are to be assigned to IRS districts to conduct in- 
vestigations of narcotics traffickers. 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. Organized 
crime groups have often been found in violation of Fed- 
eral firearms and explosives laws and have been found to 
hide profits from various unlawful activities in the con- 
cealed ownership of establishments serving or selling al- 
coholic beverages. This kind of activity comes under the 
concern of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms (ATF), formerly the ATF Division, in its adminis- 
tration and enforcement of Federal alcohol, tobacco, fire- 
arms, and explosives laws. 

To carry out its investigative efforts into organized 
crime activities, ATF has assigned 19 of its personnel to 
the 1 7 strike forces outside of Washington, D.C., and some 
100 field investigators to areas throughout the country. 

Cases for investigation are determined jointly by the 
field investigators, strike force representatives, and ATF 
representatives in Washington headquarters. Information 
received from the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section at the Department of Justice, developed by ATF 
headquarters, and uncovered in the field, is taken into 
consideration in making these determinations. 



ATF maintains daily liaison with its strike force repre- 
sentatives through a nationwide teletype communication 
system, and information received from the strike forces is 
transmitted to the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section. When field investigators, who carry out the 
major portion of the investigative effort, determine a 
need for prosecution, they recommend such action to the 
ATF strike force attorney in the area involved. The strike 
force then transmits this recommendation to the Organ- 
ized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

In FY 1971, ATF expended 104 man-years on its or- 
ganized crime efforts. 

The work of ATF is not aimed primarily at the major 
criminal activities from which organized groups profit, but 
at the subsidiary activities which enable those groups to 
pursue their involvement in the areas which are more 
often associated with organized crime. 

For example, many ATF investigations have been di- 
rected at uncovering violations of Federal firearms laws 
when the subjects arc suspected of supplying firearms to 
organized crime figures. ATF also works closely with the 
Bureau of Customs in investigation of cases in which fire- 
arms are suspected of being smuggled into the United 
States for use of organized crime groups. 

Its work in investigating violations of internal revenue 
laws pertaining to alcohol has enabled ATF to uncover 
a variety of types of organized crime involvement in that 
area. One facet of this work is the investigation of illicit 
distilling operations. More recently, however, ATF has 
been particularly helpful in uncovering racketeering ele- 
ments by finding that they have hidden interests or 
control in nightclubs, bars, restaurants, or liquor dis- 
tributorships. Although these may be legitimate businesses, 
knowledge of their existence as a location of organized 
crime assets often can be helpful in subsequent criminal 
investigations. 

Internal Security Division. Efforts of organized crime to 
penetrate IRS itself have occurred in recent years. 

The large amounts of money which could be gained 
by successful violation of tax laws make the attempted 
bribery or corruption of IRS officials particularly appeal- 
ing to organized crime groups. The Internal Security 
Division is charged with protecting the integrity of IRS 
by investigating employee misconduct in this area. 

One recent investigation resulted in the arrest or in- 
dictment of 13 IRS agents or former agents, eight orga- 
nized crime figures, and two certified public accountants 
Another investigation resulted in the conviction of two 
alleged organized crime figures with sentences of 1 year 


Weapons seized by the Bureau of Customs. 
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ini|>i isoinui’iU and a lint* of $10,000 for luilriy ami con- 
spiracy and 9 monihs imprisonment and a line of $fi,(H)0 
for bribery. 

The Internal Security Division also assisted the Knapp 
Commission in its investigation of alleged police corrup- 
tion in New York (lily. I menial Security inspectors worked 
undercover for nearly ti year to develop evidence of the. 
alleged corruption. 

Bureau of Customs 

International activities often related to organized mint 1 , 
such as narcotics trafficking, unlawful importation of fire- 
arms, and illegal activities nl ports and international air- 
ports, come under the investigative responsibility of the 
Hut can of Customs. 

The Bureau of Customs hy 1971 had assigned agents 
to strike forces throughout tin* country. In this capacity, 
information is exchanged with the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section with respect to possible cases for 
investigation, intelligence gained through investigation, 
and action to he taken as a result of investigation. 

In 1900, the Organized Crime and General Smuggling 
Hranch was created in the. Hureau of Customs. This 
Branch maintains liaison with the strike forces and is 
responsible for creating and implementing new enforce- 
ment programs. Special agents of the Brandt arc also 
available to assist in investigations related to organized 
crime or smuggling. 

Narcotics trafficking. Bureau of Customs inspections 
aimed at narcotics trafficking, a major area of organized 
crime involvement, have, increased substantially in recent 
years. All aircraft, cargo, vcasols, vehicles, mail, and per- 
sons entering the United States are being more closely 
inspected than ever before by Bureau of Customs officials. 
The use of X-my machines for package inspection ; de- 
tector dogs at docks, airports, and borders; and narcotic 
test kits for quick Analysis of possible illegal drugs have 
greatly increased Bureau of Customs capabilities in this 
area. 

Cargo theft. Criminal activity, including that of orga- 
nized crime, lias increased substantially at major air- 
ports, including not only smuggling but also theft of 
cargo and illegal activity by cargo carrier firms. 

Efforts to control pilferage and theft of cargo at piers 
and air terminals have been stepped up by the Bureau 
of Customs with substantial results. For example, an ex- 
perimental program at John F. Kennedy International 


international airports and piers, which are licensed by the 
Bureau of Customs. The investigations uncovered sub- 
stantial evidence of organized crime infiltration into the 
linns, meriting further investigation for possible referral to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

One case recently developed with the assistance of 
Bureau of Customs agents involved on association of 
trucking linns, infiltrated by organized crime, doing busi- 
ness at John R Kennedy International Airport. A number 
of indictments resulted for conspiracy to violate the rate 
fixing provision of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Secret Service 

Tl»; United Stales Secret Service, in its investigation and 
suppression of forgery and counterfeiting of IJ.S. Govern- 
ment cheeks and bonds, has a significant role in combating 
organized crime. 

Although organized crime involvement in counter- 
feiting and forgery is relatively limited when compared to 
gambling or narcotics trafficking, Secret Service investi- 
gations have uncovered a large number of conspiracies 
in this area. 

I luring FV 197 1 , 20 Secret .Service agents were assigned 
in sit ike furces. They maintain liaison with the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section in much the same way 
as do other I lepai tincnl of the Treasury strike force per- 
sonnel. Relevant intelligence data known to (lie Organized 
(.‘rime and Racketeering .Section is supplied to the .Secret 
Service strike force, personnel. In turn, these agents trans- 
mit infoi tualion to the Organized Grime and Racketeer- 
ing Section on subjects known to be of interest to that 
Section. 

in addition to (lie strike force work, .Secret Service field 
personnel in FY 1971 were conducting 102 separate in- 
vestigations of eases designated by the Department of 
Justice as organized crime, matters. Field agents arc avail- 
able: to assist strike force personnel when called upon and 
to cany out investigations in locations where there arc.no 
strike forces. 

Secret Service man-hours contributed to combating or- 
ganized crime in FY 1971 totaled 66,341, up from 4'1 ,000 
die previous year. The FY 1971 budget allocation for 
activities to counter organized crime was $754,000, com- 
pared with $375, 644 inFY 1970. 


United States Postal Service 

The violation of postal laws by organized crime elements 
ia related both to the entry of organized crime into legi- 
timate business and commerce and to organized crime in- 
volvement in illegal activities. 

For example, violations of the mail fraud statute (18 
U.S.C. 1341), often involving elements of organized 
crime, arc investigated hy the Postal Inspection Service, 
the investigative and enforcement arm of the U.S. Postal 
Service. 


airports, post office burglary rings, and the fencing of 
stolen stamps and postal money orders arc among the 
unlawful activities which are investigated by the Postal 
Inspection Service and into which organized crime ele- 
ments have entered. 

Special unit. Although organized crime activity may be 
uncovered during the regular investigative work of the 
Postal Inspection Service, the nature and scope of this 
activity have merited special attention. The Postal In- 
spection Service participates in all aspects of the Federal 
effort against organized crime, and a special Organized 
Crime Division has been established at its Washington, 
D.C., headquarters to oversee coordination of its work 
in the area of organized crime. 

Strike forces. The Postal Inspection Service made its first 
assignment of an inspector to a strike force in FY 1969; 
and by FY 1971, a total of 1R inspectors was assigned to 
16 strike forces. Another 73 postal inspectors were also 
investigating organized crime cases by the close of the 
fiscal year. These inspectors were either supplementing 
the work of strike force personnel when necessary or 
carrying out investigations in areas where strike forces 
had not been activated. 

Man-hours devoted to organized crime investigations 
of the Postal Inspection Service totaled 56,795 in FY 
1971, compared to 33,696 for FY 1970. During FY 1971, 
these investigations resulted in 267 indictments, 2*10 
arrests, and 157 convictions. 

Department of Labor 

The infiltration of labor unions by organized crime groups 
gives those groups a platform for extortion activities 
through threats of labor strife and an opportunity for 
theft or embezzlement of money from large sums in union 
welfare or pension systems. 

The Federal Government’s major sanctions for com- 
bating this kind of organized crime activity are the I.abor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 401, el seq.) (I.MRDA) and the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, as amended 
(29 U.S.C. 301-309) (WPPDA). The Labor-Manage- 
ment Services Administration (LMSA) in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is responsible for the administration and 
enforcement of these acts. 

Crimes. Although both acts are primarily aimed at in- 
suring public disclosure, criminal sanctions imposed by 
LMRDA include those for falsification of union records, 
extortionate picketing, and embezzlement of union as- 
sets. WPPDA prohibits theft or embezzlement, bribery, 
and kickbacks in connection with welfare and pension 
funds. Although not all investigations of violations of these 
sanctions have uncovered organized crime elements, there 
have been numerous incidents of such involvement. Fed- 
eral efforts in this area have increased substantially in 
recent years. 


Investigations. Primary responsibility for investigating 
violations of the acts relating to possible organized crime 
involvement rests with the 89 LMSA field compliance 
officers and LMSA representatives on the 17 strike forces 
outside the District of Columbia. Thirty-three profession- 
als in LMSA headquarters provide support for the field 
activities of those officers. 

Compliance officers investigate labor racketeering ac- 
tivities while maintaining close coordination with other 
strike force attorneys for comparison of results with 
those of investigations conducted by oilier Federal agen- 
cies. Intelligence reports and information are exchanged 
regularly with the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section. 

Costs. During FY 1971, $2,739,000 was spent for LMSA 
participation in strike forces. 'Phis compares with 
$662,352 in FY 1970 and $300,000 in l'Y 1969. 


Other Federal Efforts 

A number of other Federal departments and agencies 
contribute in one way or another to the overall effort 
against organized crime. 

Their contribution often consists of supplying infor- 
mation to those agencies more directly involved in in- 
vestigation and enforcement. 

In many cases, these agencies regulate or are otherwise 
concerned with areas which organized crime elements 
seek to enter and exploit. The steady referral of informa- 
tion from those agencies thus provides the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a valuable and lawful method of monitor- 
ing attempts of organized crime to penetrate private 
business and other such areas. 

The Federal Communications Commission has special 
responsibilities regarding organized crime in that it regu- 
lates broadcasts which might transmit lottery or other 
information of value in illegal gambling. 

Reports follow on the more significant Federal activi- 
ties in these areas. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. Malpractice in the 
securities and financial markets can entail organized crime 
involvement in such areas as fraud and deception in the 
purrhase and sale of securities. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) has the responsibility for pro- 
tecting the public against such malpractices under the 
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ny t nrpotaiums min oilier issuers, proxy Wings, etc. When 
information contained in i His material is of possible inter- 
est it) tin 1 < )rg;mized Crime ami Racketeering Seelion, it 
is transmitted to that Section. 

In 1’Y I97t), the SKC established an organized crime 
section at its headquarters, stalled with nine professionals 
ami five clerical workers. 

SI XI field investigation into organized crime activities 
is largely curbed out through participation in strike forces. 



haw enforcement official demonstrate! the easy concealment 
of a sawed-off shotgun. 

Since 1 969, SKC I has assigned six or seven persons to strike 
forces. During FY 1970 and FY 1971, SRC conducted 72 
investigations in which there was suspected organized 
crime involvement. These investigations resulted in the 
indictment of 5M persons and the conviction of 34 individ- 
uals in criminal actions. 

Small Business Administration. In checking the eligibility 
of businesses applying for loans, licenses, contracts, or 
other financial assistance, the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) is concerned with the possible organized crime 
involvement of those applicants. 


Department of Transportation. The Office of Ait Trans- 
portation Security in the. Federal Aviation Administration 
has an infnimalional function relating to applicants, em- 
ployees, run tractors, airmen, and air carriers certified hy 
the Administration. In carrying out this function, the 
Office researches names of persons who are of interest 
to organized dime control efforts of the Department of 
Justice and other Federal agencies. In this way, the Ollier 
of Transpcii lalion Security tries to ascertain whether pen- 
sons of interest to the ( hgauized Chime and Racketeering 
Section are identifiable with certified pilots and owners 
of aircraft. 

Federal Communications Commission. An area in which 
the Fedeial Ooinmunicalions Commission (l‘CC) par- 
ticipates in combating organized crime is that of denying 
the use of radio eomimmicatinn for transmission of in- 
humation that could abet illegal gambling or wagering. 
Although (he enforcement of F(.'(I regulations is largely 
dealt with through civil sanctums and administrative pro- 
ceedings, criminal statutes apply to some regulations, such 
as the broadcasting of certain lottery information (If! 
U.S.C. i:«H) to abet illegal gambling. 

When the Ft ’.Cl uncovers evidence of such transmissions, 
the matter may he referred to the Department of Justice 
for possible pmseculive anion. In FY 1971, die 1X1(1 
look administrative action against several broadcasters 
found in violation of Federal sanctions against piogiam- 
tniug which directly supports an existing lottery. 

Conclusion 

Organized rtinic has presented one of the must serious 
challenges of any criminal activity to the Federal Gov- 
eminent ami to society in general. 'The key to the Federal 
response, under the leadership of President Nixon, has 
been coordination of elforl. 

The many Federal agencies and departments involved 
in lighting oigani/ed crime are now working together 
in joint policy formulation, planning, and investigation. 
The lesuli is a comprehensive, cooperative assault against 
organized crime activity. 

At the same time, greater priority has been given to 
organized crime programs within these Federal agencies 
and departments. In some, greater manpower and larger 
budgets have been the basic components of intensified 
efforts. In others, new programs have begun or existing 
programs have been restructured as a result of the in- 
creased commitment of die Federal Government as a 
whole. 

In terms of increased indictments and convictions of 
organized crime figures, the (Jovcrnmont is succeeding in 
its efforts. By heavily involving a variety of Federal agen- 
cies, the Government lias been able to utilize a wide scope 
of Federal criminal laws to obtain convictions of growing 
numbers nf organized crime figures. It has also identified 
and convicted more high-echelon members of organized 
syndicates and has made substantial inroads into weaken- 
ing organized crime activities in general. 
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istration, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; three minor-program members, 
representing the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Department of Transporta- 
tion; and two coordinating members, the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention. Ex-officio members include 
The White House, the Office of Child Development, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the ACTION office, 
the Department of Defense, the Veterans Administration, 
the Bureau of Prisons, and the District of Columbia City 
Council. 


Funds. Council operations arc funded by the five major 
agencies (2/13 of all expenses each) and the three minor 
agencies (1/13 each); $650,000 has been pledged. No 
funds were expended in FY 1971. Approximately 
$175,000 was spent early in KY 1972 on contracts to 
implement the operations of the evaluation and manage- 
ment task forces; a management analysis contract and a 
program identification and evaluation contract. 

Staff. Council staff members (approximately 10 in num- 
ber) are on detail from member agencies. 


National Strategy 

The new national strategy that the Council is evolving will 
affect all the activities discussed in this essay. This strat- 
egy' includes developing the concept of joint funding by 
the five major Council members at a regional level, in 
accordance with the Integrated Grant Administration pro- 
gram of the Federal Assistance Review Committee, estab- 
lished in 1969 to speed the efficient flow of Federal funds 
to local communities. The concept includes providing as- 
sistance to grantees in developing a single application 
whose components may be funded by more than one Fed- 
eral agency. The concept is being refined through experi- 
ence in FY 1972 and FY 1973 with pilot projects. 


Total Expenditures 

The Interdepartmental Council compiled cstirm 
totals of expenditures in FY 1971 of Federal departm 
and agencies in the area of juvenile delinquency pre\ 
tion and rehabilitation. 

These expenditures were broken down to reflect 
programs of these departments and agencies in t! 
areas: (1) programs and projects aimed at already 
Jinquent youth, including adjudication and rehabilita 
programs; (2) youth development programs which 
directed at preventing juvenile delinquency; and 
youth and personal improvement programs which re 
indirectly to the reduction of juvenile delinquency. 


pended on projects aimed at delinquent youth, $29. 
million was expended on youth development program! 
and $7,132 billion was expended on youth impvovemer 
programs. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Preventio 
Administration ( YDDPA) , part of HEW, spent $15 mi 
lion during the. fiscal year. Five million dollars was spei 
on juvenile delinquency programs and $10 million o 
youth development programs. 

'The Department of Housing and Urban Developing 
spent $241.1 million. Of this total, $3.1 million wasspei 
on juvenile delinquency programs, $5.4 million on youl 
development programs, and $232.6 million on youth in 
provement programs. 

During the fiscal year, the Department of just'n 
(other than LEAA) had expenditures totaling $26.3 m : 
lion. Of this amount, $27.7 million was spent on juveni 
delinquency programs and $600,000 on youth dcvclo 
rneni programs. 

LEAA spent $98.6 million on youth programs. T1 
total included $61.2 million on juvenile delinquency pr 
grams and $37.4 million on youth development progran 

During the fiscal year, the Department of Labor spe 
$953.4 million. The Department spent $684.5 ntillii 
on youth development and $260.9 million on you 
improvement. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) had c 
penditurcs totaling $245.2 million. OEO spent $9.3 tit 
lion on juvenile delinquency programs, $47.0 million 
youth development programs, and $188.9 million on you 
improvement programs. 

In addition to those listed above, other departmet 
and agencies also had programs designed to combat jut 
nile delinquency. These were: the Departments of Ag 
culture, the Interior, and Transportation ; the Veter? 
Administration; the United Slates Postal Service; \ 
Appalachian Regional Commission; the United Sta 
Civil Service Commission; the National Council on - 
dian Opportunity; and ACTION. The total spent 
these agencies was $2.74 billion. Of this, $700,000 v 
spent on juvenile delinquency programs, $3.6 million 
youth development programs, and $2,736 billion on yoi 
improvement. 

This essay presents an introduction to and pcrspect 
on delinquency-related programs of the Federal agenc 
that are discussed in greater detail in the departmen 
chapters of this annual report. Programs arc divided ii 
four categories: delinquency prevention, communi 
based treatment, institutional treatment, and research a 
training. In many cases an agency is discussed in mi 
than one category; a mention in one category is not nee 
sarily to be interpreted as an agency’s entire effort. 


Community-based recreation programs are among the 
delinquency prevention activities of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Content ranges from education and information to in- 
volving young people in their community and its pro- 
grams. The Federal strategy is to offer constructive alter- 
natives to anti-social behavior — and to provide rewards 
for constructive social behavior. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act 

The major Federal legislation in this area is the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, passed in 196b 
and amended in 1971, It is administered by the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administra- 
tion (YDDPA) within the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice (SRS) of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW). 

The purpose of the act is to help States and communi- 
ties to assess and coordinate their resources, to plan com- 
prehensively, and to develop innovative community-based 
programs for prevention, diagnosis, and rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth. 

The act calls for treatment of offenders as well as pre- 
vention of offenses. Its thrust, then, is to reduce crime 
by keeping offenders in the community, thus restoring 
them to more normal lives than would he possible if they 
were to be incarcerated. 

Goals. Special aims of the act arc to divert the young 
offender front the criminal justice system and guide him in 
or near his home; to help the prcdclinqucnt without 
segregating and stigmatizing him; and to involve him in 
community programs and encourage him to serve on coun- 
cils advising youth service agencies. 

The act provides for strengthening agencies serving 
young people by authorizing funds to train new and ex- 
perienced personnel and to develop new techniques and 
practices. 



lj i or 10 community-based rehabilitative serv- 

ice projects authorized by title f-B ; 

D $6,524,052 for 121 preventive service projects (title 
I-C) in schools, drop-in centers, halfway houses, and 
group homes, involving Youth Services Systems and 
community- based probation offices and offering serv- 
ices ranging from outreach to troubled youth to social, 
recreational, and vocational activities; 

O $2,269,262 for 36 title II workshop programs for pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals, such as parents and 
youth; 

(Zl $131,318 for five title II grants for developing train- 
ing curriculum for professionals; 

□ $129,420 for title II training of 10 graduate students 
to work in youth service agencies; 

□ $1,461,701 for nine title III experimental projects to 
evaluate and develop new approaches and involve 
young people; and 

□ $770,959 for 15 title III grants, mostly to universities, 
to enable them to give technical assistance to title I 
projects and to develop a network of coordinated de- 
linquency prevention systems. 

Information. The YDDPA, in administering this act, 
offered extensive public information services, publications, 
and reports, including 10 regional seminars for State 
information personnel. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

In May 1971 the Departments of Justice and HEW 
agreed that YDDPA would focus on prevention and di- 
version, and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) would concentrate on youth already in- 
volved in the juvenile justice system. The FY 1971 LEAA 
budget for juvenile delinquency therefore reflects some- 
what more emphasis on prevention than subsequent 
budgets: 

Number 

of Amount 

projects 


Prevention and youth development 112 $16, 622, 132 

Diagnosis and diversion 93 18,583,488 

Rehabilitation/treatment 202 35,384,160 

Upgrading resources 210 19,324,328 

Drug abuse 65 7,380,827 


Total 682 97, 294, 935 


LEAA administers the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended. It is the main 
funding agency of the Federal Government in the fields 
of crime and delinquency. It grants funds to States for 
developing comprehensive plans to reduce crime; it then 
funds those plans; and it distributes individual grants at 
its discretion for programs that would not otherwise bo 
funded by States. It also conducts research and provides 
technical assistance to States. 
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LEAA programs. Sinre its establishment in 1968, LEA A 
has been deeply concerned with juvenile delinquency. 
The agency has urged States to concentrate on delin- 
quency prevention and control, stressing rehabilitation. 
Congress, too, has expressed continuing interest in this 
area; in FY 1971, for example, it amended the basic 
act to authorize the use of LEAA action funds for com- 
munity-based delinquency prevention programs. 

This basic approach lias led LEAA to provide funds for 
the following kinds of programs: 

□ Cleveland, Ohio, where the treatment program 
strengthens community agency prevention efforts 
while steering juveniles away from the criminal jus- 
tice system; 

□ Austin, Tex., where the drug program has both a 
treatment and an education outreach component; 

0 Projects in Dayton, Ohio, San Jose, Galif., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., and Charlotte, N.C., where youth serv- 
ice bureaus provide both rehabilitation and home- 
service orientation; 

□ Washington, D.C., where the Action for Children in 
Trouble (ACT) program tries to give personal serv- 
ice to children and their families, at the same time 
reinforcing the family unit; and 

O California, where the statewide delinquency preven- 
tion program has fielded a Law Enforcement Con- 
sultant Team composed of police and Youth Author- 
ity personnel to work with community agencies to 
stimulate needed programs. 

Community Relations Service 

Just as its goals have involved LEAA in delinquency pre- 
vention, so the Community Relations Service (CRS) has 
become involved with many social service problems di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with delinquency prevention 
and control. Also part of the Department of Justice, the 
CRS focuses upon helping communities resolve racial 
difficulties. 


Elementary and secondary education. Dropout pre 
tion efforts in low-income schools accounted for $10 
lion in FY 1971. These funds were authorized by 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
(ESEA) of 1966 and were administered by the Dro; 
Prevention Branch of the Bureau of Elementary 
Secondary Education (UESE) of OE. 

This Bureau administered $19 million for program, 
disadvantaged, neglected, and delinquent childrer 
State institutions under a State-grant formula. L 
schools received $1,884 billion under the same kiru 
formula, authorized by title I of ESEA. 

These services ranged from remedial and enriehn 
programs lo health and counseling services for predf 
quent and delinquent children. 

A lesser-known source of funds for youth dcveloptr 
and delinquency prevention is another State-grant f 
gram administered by BKSK under title III of ES 
called PACE ( Projects to Achieve Creativity in Ech 
tion). These funds, for innovative supplementary ccn 
and services, amounted to $143,399,000 in FY 1971.'! 
Ill funds often are linked with dropout prevention fn 
to insert delinquency prevention components into p 
ects which are not otherwise directly aimed atdclinque 
prevention. 

A Drug Abuse Education Branch under the Dcf 
Commissioner for Development administered $6 mil 
authorized by the Drug Abuse Education Act of IS 
These funds enabled seminars to prepare teachers 
initiate and conduct projects to prevent drug abuse. St 
of these projects, including those in Texas and Gcor 
were also funded by LEAA. 

Adult education. Through formula grants to State v< 
tional agencies, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
Technical Education provided a broad spectrum of v< 
tional education services to school populations, indue 
an inestimable number of prcdclinqucnts. Funds for 
program amounted to almost $400,000,000 in FY 11 

Higher education. Finally, the Bureau of Higher Ed\ 
tion maintained a University Community Services 1 
gram for colleges and universities helping to solve c 
munity problems. 


Staff work. CRS staff members have undertaken the 
following kinds of activities: 


□ Worked with citizens and agencies in police compk 
programs in two cities and police-community relati 
in eight cities; 


0 Helped Escambia 
an LEAA planni 
tion center offe 
ing, child care, 



* Fla., apply successfully 
to develop a juvenile del 
/ative correctional, coun 
ional programs; 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Training 16- to 22-year-old male residents of pu 
housing projects as a way to prevent vandalism 
promising Department of Housing and Urban Dcve 
ment (HUD) concept. It has been tested m the Disi 
of Columbia with some success and is being expant 
The concept reduces high unemployment in the p 
ects and solves the difficult job of staffing them. R 0C1 
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Authorities (LIIAs). LIIAs help local youth-service 
agencies in provide on-site services hy furnishing commu- 
nity space for such services, encouraging tenants and 
others to use llie services, having professional staff to con- 
duct or coordinate tenant services programs, utilizing the 
IIKW-IIUD agreement for a respective 7!) percent-25 
percent sharing of the cost of providing social services, and 
contracting out for needed social services as eligible project 
costs, if feasible. 

Model cities. A number of delinquency prevention proj- 
ects were partially supported hy IIUI) in its Model City 
demonstration areas, such as drug abuse programs, voca- 
tional and employment efforts, youth councils, group fos- 
ter homes for prrdelinqiienls and delinquents, and centers 
for teenagers, umved mothers, and youths in need of legal 
help. This demonstration cities programming contains a 
strong educational comjmnenl and maintains liaison with 
the Ofliceof Education. A new Model Cities funding con- 
cept called the Planned Variations approach permits 
programs outside the geographical bounds of model 
neighborhoods to he funded, allowing greater flexibility 
for local planning. 

Department of the Interior 

Several Department of the Interior programs directly 
served prcdeliiirpiem youth: a $12.0 million Recreation 
Support Program for inner-city youth; a summer job pro- 
gram that allocated 25 percent of its funds, or $2,005,000, 
for hiring needy youth; and the Urban Sport Fishing 
Program begun in Washington, D.C., in 1960 and con- 
tinuing with no funding but with fish donated hy na- 
tional butcheries. 

The Department operated 10 Job Corps renters for 
the Labor Department with $12,706,000. 

Programs. A number of Department programs for chil- 
dren, youth, and the general population also indirectly 
serve high-risk young people. Examples arc the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs recreational and police-community rela- 
tions programs; the Youth Conservation Corps 1971 
summer employment of 2,600 15- to i 0-ycar-old boys and 
girls on Indian reservations, wildlife refuges, public lands, 
national parks, and forests; Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund aid to State and local governments to help 
them acquire and develop land for recreation and parks, 
which amounted to $105 million in FY 1971; environ- 
mental education programs for which $425,000 was allo- 
cated in FY 1971, opening some public lands to educa- 
tional groups as study areas; and the District of Columbia 
Parks for all Seasons entertainment and activity pro- 
grams, which cost $578,000 in FY 1971. 

Department of Agriculture 

Similarly, the Department of Agriculture operates gen- 
eral youth programs which indirectly serve predelinquents. 
They arc lodged primarily In the 4~H Youth Develop- 
ment Unit of the Extension Service and, to a lesser degree, 


menl of the Interior on Youth Conservation Corps sum- 
mer programs and operates 20 Job Corps centers in 
National Forests for the Department of Labor. 

Black students. The Department’s Soil Conservation 
Service offers training and work to needy outstanding 
black high school students. These students are selected 
in cooperation with deans of predominantly black col- 
leges that provide agricultural training. The program 
permits the .students to work at locations allowing them 
to save a good deal of money for their college expenses. 
Funding for this program was $05,000 in FY 1971. 

Washington, D.C., projects. In Washington, D.G., inner- 
city youths with interest or potential in science and engi- 
neering received summer jobs at American University 
after referral by teachers and guidance counselors. This 
program, which did not require scholastic excellence or 
demonstrable aptitude, was sponsored by (ho Agricul- 
tural Research Service and had no separate budget. 

Department of Labor 

Two major delinquency prevention programs arc ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration — the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps, funded in FY 1971 at $426,453,000 and 
$160,187,000, respectively. 

Both programs offer basic, education and vocational 
training to disadvantaged youth. The Job Corps operates 
residential centers which extend placement anc! follow-up 
services, free room and board, monthly allowances, allot- 
ments to dependents, and readjustment allowances for 
those who meet certain criteria. The Corps develops, tests, 
and publishes results of new training techniques. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, by contrast, works 
in the community. Its clients arc divided into three 
groups: young people who need money to stay in school, 
young people who arc out of school but are under- or 
unemployed, and young people who need summer work 
to pay for school in the fall. Each group receives training, 
work experience, and full- or part-time employment. The 
aim is permanent employment. 

Department of Transportation 

Several safety and information programs in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation include segments associated with 


The Office of Economic Opportunity {OEO) is the 
agency of the executive branch assigned the task of finding 
ways to reduce poverty and its attendant problems. Some 
of its programs focus on youth directly; many more serve 
youth indirectly. 

The most extensive of these programs — $32,005,000 
was allocated for them in 1*'Y 1971— are the Youth De- 
velopment Programs. They involved more than 600,000 
14- to 23-year-olds. 

Funded through Community Action Agencies, these 
programs embraced a broad range of activity: neighbor- 
hood development, education, employment, drug abuse 
prevention, police-community relations, health, etc. 

Consistent with OEO philosophy of citizen participa- 
tion, the youth themselves arc actively involved in plan- 
ning and operating the programs. Youth Advisory Coun- 
cils work with adult advisory councils and CAA boards 
of directors in developing program priorities for the youth 
served by the CAA. 

Demonstration programs. Eight experimental demonstra- 
tion programs were given $1,994,324 in FY 1971 to de- 
termine whether disadvantaged inner-city youths could 
plan and carry out projects that would help to prepare 
them for productive lives. 

These experiments were in Columbus, Ohio; San Juan, 
'Fcx.; Tampa, Fla.; North Richmond, Calif.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where there were two projects; Washington, 
D.C.; and New York, N.Y. The results were used in 
designing the Youth Development Programs. 

Education program. A $5,375 million School Age Educa- 
tion Program offered a full range of support services to 
school-age participants: tutoring and remedial work, test- 
ing and counseling, exposure to creative and performing 
arts and participation, curriculum and facilities develop- 
ment, and special education services and programming. 

Pitot police district. A demonstration project designed to 
reduce friction between police and citizens, the Pilot'Police 
District Project in the District of Columbia Third Police 
District, included several youth-oriented components: 

( 1 ) The Junior Cadet and Courtesy Patrol hired and 
trained 16- to 21-year-olds to undertake public safety jobs, 
such as escorting children and the elderly, directing traf- 
fic, checking buildings, and reporting such problems as 
abandoned cars to the appropriate agencies; 

(2) The Hillcrest Youth Cc? |er ® eject involved po- 
licemen in programs for area >|Sh#Jh as sports, music, 
and arts; all workers are va * u jii r aBlhj| project, which 
was conceived by i 


(3) The SAJA (Special 
sistancc) Program aims at * sCi 
between “hippies” and adul* s * 
organizations, and referring 
area facilities; 

(4) A policeman-volun tccii' 

youths how to take and dcvolof: 
but popular Photography 

The Pilot Police District P 
number of problems, more fill 
chapter of this report. But it fils 
deep gaps between inner-city } 
be bridged. 

Operational projects. Seven op 
at $023,301 were aimed wliol Iy 
prevention in FY 1971: 

(1) The Chicago Depart rne 
ran a $575,171 prevention and 
12- to 21 -year-olds. The progra 
placement, and residential serv 
live at home. 

(2) In Houston, Tex., the I-J 
Action Association program opc 
and high school dropouts, £ri v i 
enter school and counseling trovvl 
lies. Funding was $104,130. 

(3) Jobs and a social anc| 
developed for 200 young gario- 
by the Metro Corps, Inc. yo^tH 
proximatcly $50,000 in FY jg* 

(4) The Winston-Salem, Jvj- £ 
sponsored the Gladiator Boxi*-*’ 
young people. An auxiliary 
adult cx-olTendcrs was impl^j 
$ 21 , 000 , 

(5) A Sacramento, Calif, * 

nity Council project to reha.ti\ y . 
them as staff and volunteers i ^ 1 2 * 
youth away from crime. X*K • S< 
$40,000 in FY 1971. ls 

(6) Through the Monte^c* 
gram, a prisoner rchabilitati^* 
meetings for young probation 
petty larceny offenders, and 
tiffs and offenders’ parents. 

(7) A Scattle-King J 

to help ex-felons re-enter soci*^ 
bureau for young minority '-y 
provided $25,000. 


K) 
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which ex-addicts conduct seminars. 

(3) Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), an 
OEO program in FY 1971 before transfer to the AC- 
TION office in FY 1972, placed volunteers in an esti- 





Legal services. The legal service network of OEO handled 
approximately 170,000 juvenile matters in 266 programs 
in FY 1971. Handling is limited by section 222 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act to proceedings where adjudica- 
tion will not mean conviction for a crime. 

The Harvard University Center for Law and Educa- 
tion, supporting local legal service offices, acted as co- 
counscl in student rights cases. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the Center for the Study of Stu- 
dent Citizenship, Rights and Responsibilities handled 
student rights cases, launched a parent ombudsman pro- 
gram in local schools, and cooperated with State, city, 
and University of Dayton officials in developing programs. 

The National Juvenile Law Center at the St. Louis 
University School of Law in Missouri undertook some 
case work, in addition to several other activities which 
will be mentioned later in this essay. 

Other programs. Several other programs identified 
by the Interdepartmental Council, although not neces- 
sarily mentioned in other chapters of this annual report, 
arc: 

( 1 ) A $3 million National Youth Sports Program each 
year sends some 35,000 disadvantaged 10- to 18-year-olds 
to universities and colleges for summer athletics and in- 
struction in nutrition, health, drug abuse prevention, 
study habits, and career opportunities. Spending time 
with college athletes and teachers is a major thrust of 
this program, which is administered by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for OEO. 


A drop-in center funded by the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare provides delinquency 
prevention and treatment services. 

mated 1,000 projects serving both disadvantaged young 
people and delinquents through educational, recreational, 
vocational, and counseling services. 

Community- Based Treatment 

The Federal strategy of delinquency prevention is to offer 
rewarding alternatives to delinquent behavior. Federal 
strategy of community-based treatment is to offer con- 
structive alternatives to institutional treatment or judi- 
cial probation and to provide personalized treatment 
tailored to individual needs. 

Commitments to institutions “for the large bulk of 
offenders, particularly the youthful, the first or minor 
offender . . . can cause more problems than they solve . . . 
increasing the probability that the label of criminal will 
be indelibly impressed upon them,” according to a report 
of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice in 1967. 

The Youth Development and Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Administration, in its own Annual Report of 
Federal Activities in Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Devel- 
opment, and Related Fields, said in March 1971 that “the 
majority of youth continue to be apprehended for ‘minor’ 
crimes and a significant number are arrested for actions 
which, if committed by an adult, would not be considered 
criminal,” such as “truancy, ungovernable behavior and 
similar activities.” 
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Community-based treatment keeps the offender in his 
community. It assesses his needs — psychological, educa- 
tional, social, vocational, residential — and tries to meet 
them. Much coordination and development of community 
services are required. A concept called the Youth Serv- 
ices System, existing at the community level, is being 
designed to perform this coordination. 

Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration 

Ideally, the Youth Services System concept fashioned by 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration (YDDPA) would coordinate prevention and 
treatment in the community, recognizing that the differ- 
ence between the prcdelinquent and the youth caught in 
a delinquent act is often negligible. 

This reasoning is behind YDDPA’s budgeting of 10 
limes as much for prevention as for rehabilitation in FY 
1971. The 18 community-based rehabilitation projects, for 
which $634,256 was spent, stressed supportive services to 
youths enmeshed in the criminal justice process, whether 
during probation or after institutional release. They of- 
fered both residential and nonrcsidentinl treatment. 

An Alaskan project called Partners used volunteers 
one-to-one with young probationers to neutralize com- 
munity rejection and intensify services. 

REACT, a drop-in center in Richmond, Va., receives 
referrals from clients’ friends and peer group members, 
as well as from schools, juvenile court, and community 
agencies. It stresses comprehensive help and individual 
treatment. REACT has an active youth advisory council. 

The Youth Services System concept is at work in 12 
suburbs west of Chicago. The MacNcal Memorial Hos- 
pital Community Crisis Center in Berwyn, III., handles 
suicide attempts, runaways, first-offense police station 
adjustments, and other problems. Full community sup- 
port is evidenced by the range of sponsors offering legal, 
medical, and social services to referrals. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Treatment in the community through group homes, foster 
homes, and court-diversion projects is emphasized by two 
programs administered by the Office of Criminal Justice 
Assistance of LEA A. They are : 

(1 ) Cleveland, Ohio. A diversion project begins at the 
youth’s earliest contact with the criminal justice system in 


Mcx., and timirinue, ivt<. i new nuieaus treat , 
in the community, offering services ranging f r 
pornry residential care in mobilization of comrn 
sources. (Pilot Cities have been selected by 
special funding to demonsiartc how aeross-the-L 
vances can be made in crime reduction.) 

The Boston Housing Authority has used a 
grant for a teen drop-in center, where a su 
social worker and two senior law students conns 
who have had trouble with the law. 

An “Alternate Routes” project in ( California is 
cuing community services, steering juveniles cl e 
courts into informal probation programs, and d< 
projects for prcdeluupients. 

Bureau of Prisons 

Residential Community Treatment Centers (GT 
ated by the Bureau of Prisons, part of the Dej 
of Justice, were authorized for Federal probatic 
parolees early in FY 1971. The Congress autho: 
move in a new law (P.L. 91-492) . 

Fifteen of these CTOs are planned; the nintl 
in Dallas, Tex., in February 1971. 

Parolees and mandatory releasees volunteer to 
CTC! nearest their home I to 4 months befotx 
The idea is to smooth their transition back 
community. 

A study of 205 Youth Corrections Act (YG 
involving CTCIs showed a success rate of 53 
compared with a 47.7 permit success rate among; 
in a 1961 study. The CTO YCA population 1 
high-risk offenders than the general YCA popu 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Operational projects. Four OEO operational pi 
FY 1971 provided community-based treatment f 
offenders. The total expenditure was $116,3^ 
were : 

(1) Paterson, N.J. A Probation Project for 
.and adult probationers provided jobs, activated 
nity services, and used para professionals ba* 
neighborhood probation center to help the pro 
and locate juveniles who needed the same help. 
FY 1969 and using unspent 1970 funds in 1 
project was a model for the rest of the State. 

(2) Long Beach, Calif. Academic Halfway f 
fered counseling and support to cx-convicts vs 
to go to college. Its FY 1971 allocation was $2 

(3) Birmingham, Ala. Members of the Fam 
staff on neighborhood assignment gave counse 
outreach help to delinquents and their families, 
was on high-risk neighborhoods. Jointly furu 
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Counselor (renter) meets with young patients ft i the 
Federal Drug Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 


LEA A, this program received $90,000 from OEO in FY 
1971. 

(4) Portsmouth, Ohio. Volunteers assisting a police 
cadet program worked with 12 delinquent young people 
for 1 1 weeks to acquaint them with police duties. Funding 
was $1,240. 


VISTA. Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
placed volunteers in the following projects in FY 1971 
(VISTA was transferred from OEO to the ACTION 
office in FY 1972) : 

□ San Francisco, Calif. The Real Alternatives Program 
provided a youth center with a full range of services 
as well as a corps of part-time “big-brother” and "big- 
sister” volunteers for juvenile offenders. 

□ Denver, Colo. VISTA Volunteers worked with 
probationers and releasees from the Golden Gate 
Youth Camp, their families, and inmates. 

□ Kansas City, Kans. The courts referred juveniles to 
Turner House for recreation, tutoring, and counseling. 

□ Baltimore, Md. VISTA Fellows at the University of 
Maryland School of Social Work gave juvenile ex- 
offenders social welfare guidance. 

□ Chicago, III. VISTA workers counseled youth groups 
and juvenile ex-offenders. 


Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

These centers, in the Arizona communities of Sail 
and Gila River, each had approximately 50 clelii 
boys and girls in 1970. 

A halfway house operated by the Pine Ridge (S. 
Tribal Community provides Indian Health Service 
ment to both delinquents and prcdclinquents. 

Tlie BIA began the Indian Offender Rchabil 
Project in FY 1971 with a pilot program dcvclo] 
Georgetown University with nonprofit Indian orj 
tions in seven Slates. Benefiting both adults and ju\ 
lilt! program used Indian coordinators to work wi 
offender and his case worker in prerelease plant 
reintegrate the offender into his community. 


Institutional Treatment 

Federal involvement in juvenile corrections began i 
when Congress enacted the Juvenile Delinquency , 
persons under 10 who commit Federal offenses. 

Provisions. The act authorized the kind of informa 
procedures and indeterminate commitments thn 
characteristic of State juvenile courts of the time, i 
ing to Thirty Years of Federal Progress, a Bureau < 
ons publication. 

Now, commitment to the Attorney General’s < 
under the act may last until the offender reaches 
commitment may be for a definite term, but in i 
may commitment exceed age 21 or the maximum 
able under adult procedures for the same offense. 

The accused person must consent to juvenile 
than criminal proceedings, and he must do it in 
before a Federal district court judge, thereby wait 
right to a trial by jury. lie must also be informet 
rights. 

When a youth under 18 is arrested and accu» 
Federal violation, the arresting officer must nol 
Department of Justice immediately. The juvcnil 
be detained no longer titan necessary to appear 1: 
committing magistrate; he may not be lodged ir 
but lie may be placed in a suitable juvenile facility 
jailing him is the only way to insure his custody oi 
or the safety of others. Separato jail facilities r 
given juveniles if available. 

Youth Corrections Act. Federal juvenile law was 
by die Youth Corrections Act of 1950. The act p 
for commitment of Federal offenders under 22 t< 
determinate term up to 6 years or up to the nu 
sentence authorized by Federal law for the offent 
the Youth Corrections Act and the Juvenile Delir 
Act are administered by the General Crimes Sei 
the Criminal Division of the Department of Justi 

Parole under this act may come any time. I 
mandatory at least 2 years before the sentence 
A parolee with an especially successful record of 
ment to parole may have his conviction set asidi 
Board of Parole when it discharges him. 
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The $1,965,(100 spent for this purpose was aullmnm l»y 
the Manpower Development and Training Art, wlurl. >s 
jointly administered by the Human of Adult, Vocational* 
and Technical Education of (he Office of Education. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Southwest Indian Youth Comer at Tucson, MW., 
provides treatment, education, and vocational truininj: 
to Indian youths from 10 to 10 who have hmi adjudged 
delinquent in tribal, Stale, or Federal courts. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration olfeis irmr. 
dial education, vocational training, and job plan nunt 
to delinquents in institutions. 

Presentence and post-release services were also provided. 
The Rehabilitation Services Administration is p.ul of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service of the Depat burnt 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Research and Training 

Research into prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency is being conducted under broad Federal ttponxm- 
ship as a vital pact of implementing new Mutely .md 
evaluating current methods. Moreover, as new leclmiqiies 
evolve, they must he passed along to professionals ami 
disseminated into the lickl through training programs. 


National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 


As part of the LEAA delinquency research program, 
budgeted at more titan $1.6 million in FY 1971, the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice sponsored a number of projects. Examples air: 


(1) Louisville, Ky. A multiyear study in thr public 
schools, when complete, will evaluate how effectively 
new approaches and educational reforms prevented oi 
reduced delinquency. Methods arc being developed ant; 
evaluated to measure amounts and kinds of delinquent 
behavior, reverse elementary school delinquency, stiinu 
Jate positive behavior in junior high school predclinquenv 
and delinquents, and produce dclinftcncy control and 
prevention models for school svsf&nsU 
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tional Facilities Census to begin in September 1971. 
Planning for the census was completed in I f Y 1971 to 
include an estimated 750 residence facilities, covering the 
whole range from halfway houses to training schools. 

Other LEAA-suppovtccl census projects gathering data 
on jails, courts, and criminal justice agencies turned up 
a number of interesting juvenile statistics. For example, 
die National Jail Census revealed that on March M, 
1970, two-thirds of the 7,000 juveniles being held in local 
(not State or Federal) jails were pretrial detainees or 
otherwise not convicted of an offense. Of the 4,037 jails 
in the survey, 765 are authorized to hold juveniles serving 
a sentence of 1 year or less, and 67 may hold those serving 
longer sentences. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Tlie Legal Services Program of OEO funded two research 
and demonstration grants in FY 1971. The Center for 
Correctional Justice tries to evolve nonjudicial settlement 
methods for grievances of the 14- to 25-year-olds in the 
District of Columbia Youth Center. 

The National Juvenile Law Center at the St. Louis 
University School of Law gives technical assistance and 
research support for legal service projects. In FY 1971, 
the Center prepared a juvenile law training manual and 
a handbook, developed a Model Juvenile Procedure Code 
for adoption by the Missouri Association of Juvenile 
Judges, conducted training programs, and studied Cali- 
fornia and Washington State probation subsidy programs. 

Office of Education 

The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEPD) funded three regional centers in FY 1971 with 
a total of $336,000 to train and retrain tire staff of institu- 
tions for neglected and delinquent children. The centers 
are at Raleigh, N.C.j Edwardsville, 111.; and Boulder, 
Colo. These centers began training programs at 24 institu- 
tions in 16 States. 

BEPD also funded five Teacher Corps projects to train 
teachers in corrections in FY 1971, at a total cost of 
$1,070,000. Two of the projects were new: one at the 
University of Southern California and one at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

The Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Edu- 
cation provides research and development grants to State 
boards of vocational education for delinquency rehabili- 
tation projects. The Bureau reported $2.5 million in de- 
linquency-related FY 1971 spending. 


National Institute of Mental Health 

Of six areas of crime-related research funded by the Cen- 
ter for Studies of Crime and Delinquency in the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, one area 
was primarily concerned with juveniles: increasing and 
strengthening the use of community-based programs as 
alternatives to institutionalization. The 14 FY 1971 proj- 
ects totaling $1,354,569 undertook such activities as the 
evaluation of corrective behavior modification techniques 
in a community-based halfway house and a recreation 
experiment in an urban poverty area. 

Projects in the other five areas also included many 
juvenile studies into such areas as parental problem drink- 
ing as it affects adolescent behavior, childhood emotional 
disorders, intervention in the homes of prcdclinqucnt boys, 
predictive sentencing of habitual juvenile traffic offenders, 
assessment of ‘'unofficial” juvenile probation practices, 
and the effects of film violence on delinquents. NIMII 
training programs in delinquency-related fields included 
diagnostic, treatment, prevention, and casework 
jjcrsonnel. 

Office of Child Development 

Established in 1959 under the Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office of Child De- 
velopment uses part of its research and demonstration 
funds on delinquency-related projects, monitors youth 
development programs nationwide, and provides technical 
assistance to youth programs. 

FY 1971 funds obligated in this area totaled $131,462. 

Office of Research and Demonstration 

Another source of research and demonstration funds, this 
one focusing on improved services to the handicapped and 
disadvantaged, is the Office of Research and Demonstra- 
tion in tlie Social and Rehabilitation Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 




In 1971, President Nixon convened the National Con- 
ference on Corrections at Williamsburg, Va., to examine 
the current state of corrections and explore ways and 
means to improve the Nation’s system of prisons, jails, 
probation, parole, and rehabilitation. 

lie told the delegates: “Our prisons arc still colleges of 
crime, and not what they should be — the beginning of 
a way back to a productive life within the law.” 

The conference was the first such national meeting on 
corrections in 100 years. More than 300 State and local 
leaders in criminal justice, public and private organiza- 
tions, business, labor, and legislatures were told by the 
President: 

“To turn back the wave of crime, we must have more 
effective police work, and we must have court reform 
to ensure trials that arc speedy and fair. But let us remem- 
ber that the protection of society depends largely on the 
correction of the criminal.” 

In other addresses, Federal officials told delegates that 
more had been accomplished under the President’s leader- 
ship in the field of corrections than at any other period 
in the Nation’s history. But it also was stressed, as the 
President had done, that even greater efforts had to be 
made. 

This essay is about the broad field of corrections, and 
it discusses what the Federal Government is doing to 
bring about change and reform. 

Many innovative programs and activities now arc being 
implemented through Federal efforts: 

□ A growing number of State and local correctional 
systems, at Federal urging and with Federal assistance, 
are developing alternatives to incarceration — includ- 
ing community-based centers and halfway houses — to 
keep and strengthen tics of the offender to society; 

D Decrepit State and local prisons and jails arc being 
improved and made more liveable by special grants 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEA A), part of the Department of Justice; 

D Young Federal offenders at a special center are learn- 
ing to earn points for achievement; and 

□ Federal prisoners addicted to drugs are receiving spe- 
cial treatment in preparation for their return to society 
as nonusers of drugs and are provided post-release 
supportive services. 

The Federal corrections system is a small part of the 
overall national corrections structure. Most jails and 
prisons are operated by States and localities. Thus, States 
and localities have the jurisdiction and responsibility 
for most offenders — those incarcerated and those on pro- 
bation and parole. 


Under President Nixon, the Federal Government has 
developed an unprecedented program of financial assist- 
ance for State and local corrections systems, and extensive 
technical assistance resources have been offered as well. 
In addition, under a Presidential directive, a large-scale 
and long-range program has begun to improve the Fed- 
eral corrections system. 

Williamsburg Conference 

At the Williamsburg Conference, in addition to receiv- 
ing a message from the President, the delegates were 
addressed by the Attorney General and by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell called for estab- 
lishment of a National Corrections Academy to serve as 
a center for learning, research, executive seminars, and 
development of correctional policy recommendations; of 
a National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Architec- 
ture, described in detail later in this essay; and of a 
National Clearinghouse for Correctional Education, to 
provide technical assistance to correctional agencies in 
developing inmate educational programs. 

All three projects were promptly set in motion. 

Flic Attorney General also called for increased em- 
ployment of minority group members among correctional 
personnel, and be criticized the “appalling resistance to 
hiring cx-ofTenders, even by many governmental agencies 
at different levels.” He added that it was a matter for 
individual States to determine if they should repeal their 
laws prohibiting the hiring of cx-offendcrs. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger said the Conference 
could be “one of the milestones in American correctional 
history.” 

He cited lack of educational programs for inmates as 
the greatest failure in the Nation’s prisons. “The percent- 
age of inmates in all institutions who cannot read or 
write is staggering,” he said. “Another, and largely over- 
lapping category', is made up of those who have no 
marketable skills on which to base an even minimally 
successful life.” 

Recommendations. Preliminary' recommendations of the 
Conference included these: 

□ Correctional institutions should be more open to pub- 
lic scrutiny and the institutions should better inform 
the public of practices and problems; 

□ Maximum consideration should be given to the in- 
dividual treatment and rehabilitation needs of the 
offender; 
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work ; and 

□ Civil rights of offenders should be codified in all 
detention and corrections systems. 

Presidential Directive 

On November 13, 1969, President Nixon issued a 13-point 
directive to the Attorney General on the issues of correc- 
tions and prisoner rehabilitation. 

“Nineteen out of every 20 persons who are sent to prison 
eventually return to society,” the President said. “What 
happens to them while they are in confinement is a tre- 
mendously important question for our country.” 

The President noted that '10 percent of all offenders 
return to prison sometime after their release, and that 
among young offenders the rate of recidivism was even 
higher. 

“A Nation us resourceful as ours should not tolerate a 
record of such futility in its correctional institutions,” the 
President said. “Clearly, our rehabilitative programs re- 
quire immediate and dramatic reform.” 

The President directed the Attorney General to effect 
this reform by marshaling all available resources in the 
Department of Justice to improve corrections at all 
levels — Federal, State, and local. 

Specifically, the directive ordered the following actions 
by the Federal Government: development by the Attor- 
ney General of a 10-ycar plan for corrections reform; 
coordination by the Attorney General of all corrections 
programs on the Federal level; increased Federal aid in 
the form of financial and technical assistance to the. States; 
expansion of innovative programs such as use of halfway 
houses; development of special progrants for juveniles; 
and concentrated research on legal and medical problems 
involving mentally ill offenders. 

As a result of tiic President’s directive, an Interagency 
Council on Corrections was developed. The Bureau of 
Prisons and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) were assigned the responsibility for coordi- 
nating the efforts of the Council’s members to assist in 
the correctional field. 

The Congress responded to the President’s request for 
more Federal aid to State corrections systems by authoriz- 
ing a new part E to the Safe Streets Act, permitting LEAA 
to award grants to States for construction of new correc- 
tions facilities and other priority projects. 

Details on these developments follow later in this essay. 

Studies. Efforts to reform the Federal and State correc- 
tions systems have drawn on several significant studies in 
recent years. 

In 1967, the corrections task force of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice published a series of recommendations. 

Another important study was that of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Corrections Manpower and Training, the report 


U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta. Ga. 


i u Lummui; mis national stuuy oi corrections, a tasK 
force of the National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals will set further goals and pri- 
orities in the corrections field. The Commission, funded 
by LEAA, was established in 1971 . 

Bureau of Prisons Leadership 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has provided national 
leadership in corrections, developing and implementing 
innovative programs and assisting States in adapting suc- 
cessful programs to their own uses. 

Among current innovative efforts of the Bureau are 
the following: 

Drug programs. Under a new law signed in 1972, the 
Bureau is authorized for the first time to provide after- 
care services to all offenders in its drug programs. Before, 
such sendees were limited to offenders qualifying under 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (NARA) . 

The Bureau now has 12 drug rehabilitation programs 
in operation, five under NARA and seven others for ad- 
dicts not meeting the requirements of the act. One-third 
of all persons committed to Federal corrections institu- 
tions have a history of drug usage. 

Minority hiring. The Bureau has embarked on a minority 
hiring program, in an effort to achieve racial balance be- 
tween its staff and inmates. A goal has been established 
to hire onc-third of all new employees from minority 
groups. In the first 7 months of the program, 37 percent 
of the new employees hired were from minority groups. 

Prisoner rights. The Bureau has initiated new policies on 
prisoner rights. It lias expanded the legal reference li- 
brary at each institution, and has provided all inmates 
with a written copy of institution rules and a statement 
of prisoner rights and responsibilities. 

In another move, the public defender for the U.S. judi- 
cial district containing the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., assigned a full-time as- 
sistant in 1971 to aid prisoners held at the center with 
their legal problems. 

Prisoner classification. The Bureau has developed a new 
system for classifying its prisoners at the beginning of their 
sentences. Its purpose lies in the recognition that the reha- 
bilitation needs of every prisoner arc not the same. The 
system sets correctional goals for each prisoner based 
upon his personal needs. 

Offenders and Ex-Offenders 

A major aim of current innovative corrections programs 
has been to get offenders out of prison and into commu- 
nity-based programs. Efforts by the Federal Government 
to implement this goal have taken a number of forms. 

One form has been pretrial intervention for first of- 
fenders — keeping the first offender out of prison and giv- 
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Yet another form, for offenders already in prison, is 
study-release, which is training in cooperation with com- 
munity colleges or technical institutes and universities, 
offering both basic and higher education and vocational 
skills. Some programs pay trainees a stipend or offer on- 
the-job training opportunities. 

Many efforts are being expended to humanize existing 
prisons and improve the design of new ones, but the ulti- 
mate aim in the most progressive correctional thinking is 
to use community-based programs as alternatives to con- 
finement whenever possible. 

Other efforts are being made to improve the chances 
of the ex-offender to make a successful adjustment to his 
community. Among these arc personal counseling, the use 
of paraprofessionals who arc often cx-offcndcrs them- 
selves, halfway houses with work-release arrangements, 
bonding ex-offenders in new jobs, and encouraging the 
private sector to hire ex-offenders in quality jobs with 
chances for advancement. 

Research is being done on the causes of criminal be- 
havior and new and better ways of rehabilitating offend- 
ers. Research results arc used to design new programs with 
new approaches and to improve existing programs. 

Incentives for young offenders. Young Federal offenders 
at (lie Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center in Morgantown, 
W. Va., arc exposed to a new approach to rehabilitation. 
It involves a carefully fashioned system of rewards and 
punishment for behavior and achievement. Proper be- 
havior and sound achievement are rewarded and un- 
desirable behavior is discouraged through loss of privileges 
and other appropriate measures. 

Youths are first diagnosed and then matched to staff 
and programs most likely to succeed in dealing with them. 

Students help set time limits for achieving concrete 
goals in work, study, and cottage living. This approach 
thwarts their tendency to avoid responsibility for their 
own futures and gives them realistic experience in self- 
assessment. 

In a token economy, students earn weekly points and 
immediate bonuses which arc keyed to their progress and 
awarded to them by staff members. They are fined for 
undesirable behavior on a scale commensurate with the 
responsibilities they have undertaken. They may spend a 
percentage of their points or paychecks and all of their 
bonuses on snacks and recreation. 

When they arc promoted to a higher class they may 
purchase better living quarters and personal clothing to 
replace institutional clothing. Promotion from trainee 
to apprentice and then to honor class brings proportion- 
ately not only more privileges and higher pay, but also 
more responsibility and higher fines. 

Each student has the same opportunity to earn an equal 
number of points per day. Money from outside sources 
may not be spent; students may spend only what they 
earn. Students’ success in living within their budgets is 
viewed as one indication of their readiness for release. 

The combination of both immediate and delayed re- 
wards and punishments is aimed at giving the students 
positive experiences that will transfer to the community. 
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Treatment stresses individual counseling and pc 
attention. 

Federal Roles in Corrections 

The Federal Government assumes a number of rc 
the area of corrections. In one area, it operates the 
lively small Federal prison system. Hut in the much 
area of Slate, and local collections, the Govcrtuucti 
vides large-scale financial and leehniral assistance. 

Hricf descriptions follow of the various roles the 
eral ( lovmunenl assumes. Fuller descriptions arc 
laincd in the remainder of this essay, and backgrouii' 
details are provided in the chapters in litis report on 
department or agency involved. 

Custody. One basic. Federal role, in comic lions is b 
custodian of more, than 22,000 inmates convicted of 
eral crimes. 

The agency responsible for the can* of these ofici 
is the Hureau of Prisons, pai l of the Department of 
dec. It is the custodian of all prisoners under the si 
vision of the Attorney General. Inmates are house 
penitentiaries, correctional institutions, reformat 
camps, community and youth centers, and other fact 
that comprise the Federal Prison System. 

Flic Federal Government is also responsible f°) 
probation, parole, and tvansuort of Federal offende 




Probation counselor meets with offender. 


The Federal Probation Service, which is under the su- 
pervision of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
is responsible for the supervision of all persons on Federal 
probation, parole, or mandatory release. It serves all U.S. 
district courts and makes recommendations to the courts 
on the sentencing of individual offenders. 

Transfer of Federal prisoners between court and prison 
is the responsibility of the U.S. Marshals Service of the 
Department of Justice. 

Assistance. Financial and technical assistance to State 
and local correctional systems is a second major responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. 

The two agencies involved in these efforts arc the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) , both part of the Department 
of Justice. 


development of Metropolitan Correctional Centers to 
replace the traditional urban jails. The Bureau also is 
concentrating on the expansion of halfway houses as com- 
munity treatment centers. 

Bureau of Prisons officials work directly with LEAA 
regional offices to provide further technical assistance to 
the States. This aid is intended primarily for jail plan- 
ning and the development of corrections programs. 

Financial assistance in increasing amounts is available 
to States from LEAA in several forms. LEAA administers 
the grant program established by the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. Through this pro- 
gram, States receive funds to develop comprehensive plans 
to improve their criminal justice systems, including their 
correctional systems; they receive block grants of funds 
to implement those plans; and they may receive discre- 
tionary grants from LEAA to fund meritorious projects 
which otherwise would go unfunded. States pass on a 
predetermined percentage of their block grants to local 
law enforcement and criminal justice agencies. 

In FY 1971, LEAA provided $529 million to the States, 
of which $177.6 million went for improvement of cor- 
rectional systems. 

In FY 1971, the Congress established, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, a new program, called the “part E” pro- 
gram after its authorizing legislation, to provide even 
more financial assistance to State and local correctional 
systems. LEAA has implemented that legislation, which 
is intended primarily for supporting construction and im- 
provement of State correctional facilities which are com- 
munity-based, rather than institutions which are located 
in remote areas. The purpose of this emphasis is to en- 
courage States to utilize local resources as part of their 
corrections systems. 

LEAA provides technical assistance for designing fa- 
cilities for corrections and staff training. It is develop- 
ing studies that evaluate and compare the effectiveness 
of various corrections programs. 

LEAA also sponsors conferences and institutes for 
local corrections officials. 

Research. Federal research activity in the area of correc- 
tions is divided primarily between the Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency, part of the National Institute 
of Mental Health (NIMH) of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), and the. National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, part 
of LEAA. 

The National Institute lias entered into interagency 
agreements with the Bureau of the Census for conducting 
census projects concerning jails, jail inmates, and juve- 
nile detention and correctional facilities, and with the 
National Bureau of Standards for the establishment of the 
Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory. 

The. Institute’s correctional research program in FY 
1971 concentrated on establishing performance standards 
for evaluating botli the programs and the components of 
the correctional system, including community-based pro- 
grams. Three conferences were held on aspects of these 
subjects in FY 1971. 
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In FY 1971, narcotic treatment was largely shifted 
from NIMH Clinical Research Centers at Lexington, 
K.y., and Fort Worth, Tex., to more than 150 community 
treatment agencies. In October 1971, the transfer of the 
Fort Worth facility to the Bureau of Prisons was com- 
pleted for Bureau use in treating incarcerated addicts os 
well as some alcoholic, medical, and geriatric cases. 

Rehabilitation programs of the Bureau of Prisons aim 
at inmates’ achieving sixth-grade reading level, a high 
school diploma for those of average intelligence, a 
marketable skill, and a solid prospect of getting and keep- 
ing a job. Prison training may range from factory, con- 
struction, automotive, and food -handling skills to com- 
puter programming, data processing, and health services. 

Under the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
the Department of Labor in cooperation with the Office 
of Education (OE) in HEW, conducted -IB inmate voca- 
tional training projects in 33 States in FY 1971, totaling 
more than $6 million. Basic and remedial education was 
offered along with counseling, job development and place- 
ment, anti follow-up services. The Department also pro- 
vided bonding for cx-offenders, sponsored eight pretrial 
intervention projects, and began developing a Slate 
model for comprehensive correctional manpower services. 

An experimental education program for inmates called 
Project NewGatc received move titan $1.1 million from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) at six cor- 
rectional institutions in FY 1971. OEO employment pro- 
grams also assisted ex -offenders. 

The Office of Education provides vocational, library, 
and educational programs and setviccs to correctional 
institutions. 

Training correctional manpower. Attracting qualified 
undergraduates to the corrections field and upgrading the 
training of existing corrections personnel are. dual pur- 
poses of the LKAA Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LF.EP). Institutions of higher education award LEEP 
giants and loans to in-service students, of which 14 per- 
cent were corrections employees in FY 1971, and to p ro- 
se rvicc students. 

NIMH training projects for correctional personnel were 
oriented largely towards psychiatry, psychology, psychi- 
atric nursing, and social work. Training included field 
work in correctional institutions. 

A project to establish a national center for correctional 
learning was announced by the Attorney General at the 
National Conference on Corrections in Williamsburg, Va., 
in December 1971. Plans for the center, called the Na- 
tional Institute of Corrections, arc being developed by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and the 
Bureau of Prisons, aided by an Advisory' Panel. The first 
results of their efforts will be two Summer Institutes for 
Criminal Justice Executives, to be held this year. 

OF. programs trained personnel to work with both 
delinquents and adult prison inmates in basic and re- 
medial education as well as vocational education, and 
new curricular materials for corrections training were 
tested. 


Federal Correctional Activ 

The remainder of this essay describes in fuller 
activities of the Federal departments and age 
have a vole in the corrections field. 

Some of these offices devote only a part of 
grams to corrections, while others expend large 
of their total funds and resources in corrections 
Federal activities in corrections arc: 

0 In the Department of Justice: The Bureau i 
with custody of Federal prisoners; the Law 
ntent Assistance Administration, which awn 
for corrections facilities and for research: 
U.S. Board of Parole, which sets parole 
Federal prisoners. 

0 In the Department of Labor: The Manpow- 
istration, which funds vocational training 
0 In the Department of Health, Education, 
fare: The Office of Education, which prov 
tional and educational services; the Natto 
tutc of Mental Health, which trains pcrs< 
conducts research on delinquency and cri 
havior; and the Youth Development and Dc 
Prevention Administration, which has pi< 
improve the juvenile justice system and tc 
delinquent youths. 

0 In the Department of Commerce: The Bun 
Census, which gathers data on corrections 
and the National Bureau of Standards, v 
performance standards for correctional far 
0 In the Executive Office of the President: 1 
of Economic Opportunity, which funds 1 
training and counseling programs. 

0 And in the judiciary: The Federal Probatio 
part of the Administrative Office of the "Uni 
Courts, which supervises Federal probation! 

Bureau of Prisons 

As administrator of the Federal prison system, tl 
of Prisons has custody of all offenders whom I 
have assigned to the Attorney General for supe 1 
is the only nonmilitary Federal office respo 
both keeping and rehabilitating prisoners. 

At the end of FY 1971, the Bureau had c 
21,410 offenders. They were quartered at a ■ 
institutions, ranging from traditional penitent 
which there are six) to newly designed treatmc 
and reformatories. These facilities are at 38 
locations. 
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Federal Reformatory for Women, Atderson, W. Va. 

Federal prison inmates represented about 5 percent of 
all the prison population of the United States in 1971. 

Through budget increases and program innovations 
m recent years, however, the Bureau today has greater 
impact on the correctional processes at State and local 
prisons as well. 

Mission. These correctional efforts arc an extension of 
the mandate that Congress gave the Bureau of Prisons in 
1930. 

In that year the Bureau was established through the 
consolidation of seven independent Federal institutions. 
Congress ordered the Bureau to develop a corrections 
program that would rehabilitate all prisoners in its care. 

Thus began the evolution of the Bureau of Prisons from 
seven traditional prisons to a large complex, which in- 
cludes community treatment centers, youth centers, and 
other special facilities. 

Master plan. The expansion of the Bureau is being 
increased through the comprehensive, 10-year master 
plan, which it developed in 1970. 


States and localities, in the form of information and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The 10-year plan departs from traditional approaches 
by providing a full range of services, tailored to meet the 
needs of different types of offenders. In some cases, new 
institutions will be devoted to one specific purpose, while 
others will have several distinct but specialized missions. 

Each new institution will be limited to a total of 500 
inmates to enable the Bureau to provide more individual 
treatment. These institutions will be situated in or near 
a metropolitan area, so that maximum use can be made of 
local community resources in work release and other 
programs. 

The elements of the 10-year plan include: construction 
of new facilities to house special services; increased em- 
phasis on training professional corrections staff ; develop- 
ment of correctional programs relevant to the needs of 
a changing society; more research into criminal behavior 
and the means to correct it; and expansion of technical 
assistance to State and local correctional systems. 

Training for jobs. A key element of corrections is train- 
ing inmates for jobs after release. If released from prison 
without having acquired a marketable skill, an inmate may 
turn again to crime. 

Eighty-five percent of the inmates in the Federal prison 
system have no job skills, and 10 to 15 percent are illiter- 
ate. Between 90 and 95 percent have never completed high 
school. 

The Bureau has determined, however, that the great 
majority of its inmates are prepared for more learning. 
Some 77 percent of all inmates fall within the average 
range of intelligence. 

To help these individuals fulfill their potential, the 
Bureau is emphasizing education and vocational training 
programs. Its goal is to have all inmates reading on at 
least a sixth-grade level upon release. Inmates with aver- 
age intelligence are to complete a high school diploma pro- 
gram. Each released inmate is to have a marketable skill 
and a good prospect of long-term employment. 

Currently, two-thirds of all Federal inmates are receiv- 
ing some kind of education. This includes literacy train- 
ing, elementary and secondary studies, and work in Gen- 
eral Education Development (GED). 

In FY 1971, more than 2,100 inmates passed the GED 
test, making them eligible for a certificate equal to a high 
school diploma. An additional 800 inmates took college- 
level courses. 

Vocational training is also emphasized, with 4,200 
offenders enrolled in full-time programs. 

There arc 122 vocational programs available. All of 
the Federal penal institutions have some training pro- 
grams, particularly for youths and young adults. Courses 
most frequently offered are in welding, auto and engine 
repair, machine shop, building trades, masonry, and food 
services. 

Some institutions are also providing specialized techno- 
logical training. 
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Bureau of Prisons staff training center, El Reno, Okla. 


These programs include computer programming at the 
Leavenworth, Kan., penitentiary; automated data 
processing at the womens’ reformatory in Alderson, 
W. Va.; and health service training at the medical center 
for prisoners in Springfield, Mo. 


ployccs ami win give lii-htrrvu c naming to cunt 
members. The centers will work closely with the IS 
Institute of Corrections in providing training f< 
and local prison officials in addition to Bureau cm] 

The Bureau is working with IT A A to provide te- 
assistance to the correctional programs of State an 
governments. Bureau officials have been assigned t 
of the 10 LEA A regional offices. These official, 
primarily in jail planning and program clevelo 

Community treatment centers. An important f? 
the Bureau corrections clVori is the counseling of jir 
during the 3-month period before their scheduled 
or parole. 

The Bureau began this effort in 1961 with th 
of nine community treatment centers. Another six ( 
arc planned. 

These centers, sometimes called halfway houses, 
located in metropolitan areas. They give guidanc 
counseling to inmates who reside under supervise 
the centers, hut work or study in the suvrou 
community. 

The program was expanded after the passage < 
Federal Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965. This a 
thorized work and study release programs, in which 
8,000 Federal inmates have participated. Appnwin 
1,500 inmates receive services from the centers each 

In FY 1971, the Bureau was authorized to extern! 
inanity treatment services to probationers and par 
This will make still more, inmates eligible, for the proj 

To extend community services to as many Fe 
inmates as possible, the Bureau is contracting with 
and local jurisdictions to lake Federal inmates into 
programs. 

This applies principally to inmates in areas distant 
a Federal center. The Bureau in FY 1971 had cent 
with 61 correctional and other facilities in 41 cki 
provide those community services to 500 inmates. S 
these contracts provide for services covering an c 
State. 


1 correc- 
govern- 
inmates 
:itutions. 
jmiture, 
umiture 

Federal 

cationa! 


)n well- 
sly with 

inmate 
raining, 
ited for 
1961 to 


Metropolitan correctional centers. Traditionally, c 
county jails have served as temporary holding facili 
persons awaiting trial or sentencing. Often, these j 
rerowded, have poor sanitary conditions, and 
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separate, youths from adults, or persons charge) 
misdemeanors from others charged with serious ' 
In FY 1971, the Bureau made plans for consti 
of eight metropolitan correctional centers. The i 
intends that these centers become national mod 
replacing the jail system. 

The first of these centers, which will be loca 
metropolitan areas showing the most need, will c 
New York City, near the U.S. District Court ir 
Square. Other centers arc planned for Chicag 
Francisco, San Diego, and the greater Philadclphi 
When completed, these multipurpose centers wi 
facilities to serve various types of offenders, mi 
inmates held for short terms before and after seat 
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io iiclp them, the liu lean is developing plans for a 
new Federal Center for Correctional Research. When 
completed, it will serve ns a treatment center, as a re- 
search institute, and as a staff training center for prison 
officials working with emotionally and mentally disturbed 

offenders. 

'Fhc Institute will be located at Butner, N.C.. a prime 
location because of its proximity to universities with med- 
ical schools and graduate programs in the social sciences. 
The Bureau plans to develop cooperative efforts with 
these schools. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau opened its fifth institutional 
center for treatment of narcotics addicts under the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation AcL (NARA). 

The new center was located at La Tuna, Tex., but has 
since been moved to a new Bureau facility at Fort Worth, 
'1 ex. Four others arc at institutions in Danbury, Conn.; 
Terminal Island, Calif.; Aldcrson, W. Va.; and Milan, 
Midi. 

Under the act, courts arc permitted to assign to the 
custody of the Attorney General offenders with a history 
of addiction so that they may receive special treatment 
at Bureau institutions. About BOO addicts have been ad- 
mitted since the program began. 

The addicts remain at the institutions an average of 

15 months, and then are assigned to one of more than 
50 aftercare agencies for further care. These renters are 
run under contract with the Bureau of Prisons. They 
provide counseling and job placement and monitor the 
addicts’ progress. There arc approximately 380 partici- 
pants in the follow-up treatment program. 

The Bureau has acquired from NIMH a medical and 
correctional center in Fort Worth, Tex., for treatment of 
special offender groups. The center can house up to 500 
patients, both men and women. 

Principal efforts will be devoted to narcotics addicts. 
Treatment programs will also be provided for psychiatric, 
alcoholic, surgical, and some geriatric patients. 

The Bureau began a second program in FY 1 97 1 for 
addicts not qualifying for treatment under KARA. It 
selected seven institutions to give intensive counseling to 
offenders with drug problems. 

Each of the seven centers will have custody of some 50 
offenders. These facilities arc at Lewisburg, Pa.; Peters- 
burg, Va.; Terre Haute, Ind. ; El Reno, Okla. ; Lompoc, 
Calif.; La Tuna, Tex., and Fort Worth, Tex. Offenders 
assigned to these centers are also provided with after-care 
guidance and counseling through established agencies in 
the community. 

A third class of offenders selected for special correc- 
tional efforts is young adults and youthful offenders. These 
represent about one-third of the Federal inmate popula- 
tion. At the end of FY 1971, 6,572 inmates, or 31.7 per- 
cent of the total, were younger than 26. Most of these 
were between ages 18 and 25, with only 181 who were 

16 or 17 years old. 

Twelve of the Bureau’s institutions have programs for 
youthful offenders. Most important of these arc the Fed- 


eral Youth Centers at Ashland, Ky., Morgantown, W. 
Va., and Englewood, Colo. These three centers were 
built to house between 300 and 450 inmates, who are re- 
ceived when 16 to 23 years old. The three centers provide 
intensive counseling and training programs. Included are 
both basic, educational instruction and vocational training. 
All three centers have work release programs. 

Other youthful offenders are sent to reformatories or 
correctional centers. 

Other correctional efforts. Additional Bureau correctional 
efforts include jail inspection and providing health and 
religious services to Federal inmates. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau had 12 full-time jail inspec- 
tors to ensure that State and local jails housing Federal 
prisoners would meet Bureau standards. 

There arc more than 800 such jails having Bureau con- 
tracts for the temporary housing of 4,000 offenders. These 
offenders are awaiting trial or transfer or serving short, 
sentences. 

The Bureau is training other staff members to serve as 
district jail inspectors in local areas near the institutions 
where they work. They can provide inspection services 
to local facilities. The Bureau provided jail inspection 
classes to about 1,000 local jail employees in FY 1971. 

The Bureau provides health cure to inmates at all of 
its institutions. Its Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 
located in Springfield, Mo., is the main facility for treat- 
ment of medical, surgical, and psychiatric, patients. 

Trainees at the Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary make over 
3,000 dentures annually for other Federal inmates. 

Religious services are held at Bureau institutions. These 
services utilize local religious leaders. The Bureau chap- 
lains also have training programs for clergymen who want 
to become chaplains in penal institutions. 

Interagency Council 

Coordinating all Federal corrections programs is the 
Interagency Council on Corrections. It was organized by 
the Attorney General in response to the President’s 
November 1969 directive. 

The Council meets regularly to keep participating 
agencies informed on the activities of the others, and to 
make policy recommendations in the corrections held. 

One area it has been studying is Federal regulations 
that pertain to the public employment of offenders, both 
during and after their sentences. 

Officials from the Bureau of Prisons and LEAA are co- 
chairmen of the Council. Other members are the Civil 
Service Commission, OEO, the Board of Parole, the 
Administrative Office of the U S. Courts, and the De- 
partments of Labor, HEW, and Housing and Urban 
Development. 
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LEA A also has funded surveys of jails and inmates 
through interagency agreements with the Bureau of the 
Census, part of the Department of Commerce. 

LEAA has made special efforts to encourage States to 
improve their corrections programs in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Prisons comprehensive 10-year master 
plan. The plan provides for assistance to State and local 
governments through a variety of activities and demon- 
stration programs. 

Background. LEAA was established by t he Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, landmark 
legislation in the development of Federal assistance to 
States in combating crime. In this legislation, Congress 
provided for three basic kinds of grants: planning grants, 
to assist States in developing comprehensive plans to im- 
prove their criminal justice systems as a whole; action 
(“block”) grants, to assist States in carrying out those 
plans; and discretionary grants, to fund projects that 
would not otherwise receive LEAA assistance. 

LEAA also carries on a program of research and de- 
velopment ift law enforcement and criminal justice. It 
provides technical assistance to States to give them expert 
advice in their efforts. 

Part E. The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1070 has 
established through a major provision, known as part E, 
a new funding program for LEAA in corrections. Part E 
authorizes LEAA to fund construction and other im- 
provements in State corrections systems. 

Beginning in FY 1972, the new funds amount to at 
least 20 percent of the total funds allocated for regular 
action programs. LEAA provides 50 percent of the funds 
in the form of block grants and 50 percent as discretion- 
ary grants. The Federal share of these improvement pro- 
grams is 75 percent, and the State share 25 percent. 

Details on part E implementation arc given below. 

Bureau of Prisons. LEAA has a special working relation- 
ship with the Bureau of Prisons. In FY 1971, LEAA and 
the Bureau agreed to coordinate their efforts more closely 
in fields in which Bureau personnel had concern and ex- 
perience. As part of this coordination, Bureau personnel 
officers at the regional level were physically relocated into 
the 10 LEAA regional offices. 

Funds for Corrections Programs 

Funding for LEAA has increased from $63 million in 
FY 1969 to $698 million — 1 1 times the fust-year budget — 
in FY 1972. 

During the past 3 yea is, corrections has received a sub- 
stantial amount of LEAA funds. This funding has been 
prompted in large part by LEAA. Early in 1969, when 
LEAA received State applications for grants and the first 
statewide criminal justice plans, the Agency became con- 
cerned about the level of corrections funding. 

Police needs were urgent, and possibly more easily 
dentified than the needs of corrections or court systems. 


In any event, of the 1969 funds, c>* 
of block action funds — $3.6 million 
LEAA then began to improve coj 
ing State Planning Agencies to pis 
corrections. In some instances, LE/ 
plans only on condition that more, vs 
Out of sonic $180 million in 
1970, the States committed about \ 
tions. LEAA also financed anothci* 
grams from discretionary and teclir 
so that a total of $59 million went to 
The breakdown of that overall 3 
about $177.6 million shows that 
corrections funds came from block 
32 percent of the total block fu 
million went to corrections from lUcs 
funds. Part E funds for corrections 
It appears likely that as much ns 
used by the States from their FY 1 
corrections— or 30 percent of the lot s, 
The new part E funds and the i 
grants arc expected to swell the t 
spending to more than $225 million : 

Funding Objectives 

The objectives of LEAA funding ct 
in the FY 1971 program are: 

□ Developing community-based pro 
sis on juvenile and youth offenders 

□ Improving probation, parole, 
programs. 

0 Marshaling resources in the privn 
new vocational and educational o 
offender. 

0 Expanding the use of halfway 
homes. 

Q Replacing outmoded jails with 
regional correctional facilities. 

0 Establishing regional training cen t 
personnel. 

0 Developing new and more effect 
grams and evaluating promising 
correctional agencies. 

0 Developing architectural guideline 
and regional correctional centers, 
facilities, and prisons. i 

0 Developing specialized treatment 
gional facilities for female offender} 
addicts, and mentally disordered 
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Q Coordinating all Federal programs that provide assist- 
ance to State, county, and local corrections agencies. 

Major Programs 

LEAA has five broad programs in correctional system 
improvement, The first is planning. For this purpose 
Federal funds are supporting 55 State Planning Agencies, 
which supervise approximately ‘150 regional and local 
planning groups. They all are obligated to take cor- 
rectional institution needs into account in forming crimi- 
nal justice programs. 

A second LEAA program, action grants, involves the 
bulk of the Agency’s funds. LEAA lias made direct 
grants to cities and counties to finance community treat- 
ment centers, narcotic addiction and drug abuse treat- 
ment, job placement, juvenile probation, work release, 
group homes, rehabilitation of alcoholics, halfway houses, 
volunteer aide programs, psychiatric care, and a host of 
other offender rehabilitation efforts. 

The third LEAA program, research, is carried out by 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement .and Criminal 
Justice. The Institute’s correctional research program is 
funded for about $1 million a year. The Institute evalu- 
ates the effectiveness of jail programs, group therapy, 
halfway houses, work release, prison industries, and other 
State and local efforts. The Institute also is financing an 
evaluation of the California probation subsidy program; 
a nationwide evaluation of juvenile corrections ; and the 
development of model parole programs. 

A fourth LEAA program is academic assistance. There 
are 14,000 corrections personnel enrolled in academic pro- 
grams under the Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP) of LEAA. 

Technical assistance is LEAA’s fifth program. It in- 
cludes cooperation with the Bureau of Prisons, as noted 
nbove. 

Part E Program 

The new LEAA funding program authorized by Congress 
in part E of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 was 
designed to have a significant impact on corrections im- 
provements at the State level. 

Applicants for part E grants must satisfy requirements 
that priorities are observed. The highest priority is on 
community-based programs, and applicants must show 
satisfactory emphasis on such programs as halfway houses, 
diagnostic services, probation, and other supervisory re- 
lease programs for delinquents, youth offenders, and first 
offenders. 


mis lequiiurnciiL. 

Part E programs must include: 

O A comprehensive statewide improvement program for 
facilities and correctional programs and practices. 

□ Assurances that part E funds will be administered by 
a public agency. 

[~1 Satisfactory emphasis on the development of com- 
munity-based facilities and programs. 

|~1 Advanced techniques in the. design of institutions and 
facilities. 

[71 Improved personnel standards and recruiting and 
training programs. 

Part E funds for corrections totaled $47.5 million for 
FY 1971, as compared to an estimated $100 million for 
I‘Y 1972. A survey of the FY 1971 awards shows that 
they were granted for these purposes: $12.7 million for 
probation and parole; $12.1 million for institution plan- 
ning and construction; $5 million for institution renova- 
tions; $3.3 million for personnel recruitment and training; 
$12.3 million for community-based programs; and $2 
million for planning, administration, and other programs. 

Correctional Architecture 

Nearly 2 years ago, LEAA formed the National Advisory 
Task Force on Correctional Architecture. This nine- 
member group includes architects and correctional 
experts. 

The task force recommended that LEAA concentrate 
on four elements: 

□ A critique of present facilities. 

□ Sponsorship of basic research on the environment 
most conducive to rehabilitation. 

□ T cclmicnl assistance to State and local governments 
in planning new facilities. 

□ Development of new design guidelines or standards 
reflecting the latest thinking of both architects and 
behavioral scientists. 

Development of the design standards was initiated well 
before the enactment of the 1970 amendments with the 
part E provision and requirements. 

The design standards were to focus on creating a new 
kind of correctional institution — one that would help re- 
socialize offenders and help a correctional staff to conduct 
treatment programs. The goal was community-oriented 
emphasis: a melding of socio-environmcntal knowledge 
with the architectural. 

LEAA asked the Department of Architecture of the 
University of Illinois to produce the design standards for 
adult facilities, and the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Pennsylvania to develop those for 
juvenile facilities. 

Design standards must reflect the statutory require- 
ments for part E funding. These requirements range from 
emphasis on community-based programs to the use of 
advanced techniques in institutional design. 
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A number of discretionary grants required grantees 
to consult the committee and to employ the design stand* 
aids before spending Federal funds to construct or reno- 
vate or to prepare architectural designs. 'I hose conditions 
were attached to a grant for a regional criminal justice 
center in the Birmingham, Ala., area, and to a grant for 
a public safety building that will serve Rockford and 
Winnebago County, III. In both eases the facilities will 
service police and corrections. 

LEAA lias distributee! the design standards widely, 
through the State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies, 
and directly to architects and correctional administrators. 

At LEAA’s request and with its financial backing, the 
University of Illinois has established a National Clearing- 
house on Correctional Architecture, which is able to 
provide any individual or agency with expert technical 
information. 

In addition, LEAA can send out teams of technical ex- 
perts to help State nn«l local correctional institutions solve 
problems. 

The program is sponsored in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, the American Correctional Association, 
the University of Georgia Institute of Government, and 
the American justice Institute. A complete survey team 
of corrections professionals — an architect, a food service 
specialist, a management expert, and other technical 
personnel- -can bo sent to any prison system requesting 
assistance. 

Seven urban areas have been selected for community 
correctional demonstration programs. Large numbers of 
community-based correctional centers are being planned 
and designed through block and discretionary grants. 

Regional Correctional Programs 

In FY 1970 anil 1971, the discretionary grant program 
encouraged and assisted mnlti-State feasibility studies 
for regional correctional programs, including programs 
for females, with participation by the Bureau of Prisons. 
The aim is to develop local, State, and Federal collabora- 
tion on special-purpose regional facilities for females 
and other offender groups requiring specialized programs. 

Tlie Bureau of Prisons has identified eight geographical 
areas for the location of comprehensive community cor- 
rectional programs as Federal demonstration projects. 
Construction funds for multi-purpose centers in New 
York and Chicago have been provided. A task force has 
been assigned to develop and draft programs for both 
these facilities. 


Public participation in the corrections P ,0< * ss 1 
its success rate significantly, while Jos.s<‘innt? 
corrections to the taxpayer. 

That is the conclusion of a 23 -pntfC p ;,llt J” 1 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. I !*<■ J 
being distributed nationwide by tlu* Auirin 
tional Association under a grant from 1 #3’«A 

Contrary to public impressions, tilt* P' ,,h l 
only 20 to 30 percent of all inmates nmM 
confined because of the threat they post* * ,y 
remaining 70 percent of all inmates roultl 
participate in community-oriented corrcr tu*a 
in which community resources arc i»M*d it* th* 
lion effort. 

According to the Chamber of Cimutiem 
cost of confining an inmate in the tradition;' 
concrete prison is six times greater than du* < < 
supervision, and 14 limes greater than tin* * 
bation. Viewed another way, one- third nf 
could be placed on probation in caseload K*' n1 
less if a corresponding third of the 4*.c>lT<H*l»» 
were devoted to that purpose. 

The pamphlet concludes that this suhstanl 
ing, when combined with the greater rt'ltahil 
cess rate of community-oriented corrections W! 
greater citizen involvement an import am * 
corrections programs. 


State Corrections Programs 

A substantial amount of LEAA funds pu attl* 
is used to initiate or improve correctional pi 
adults and juveniles designed to lesson tin* ii 
crime and enhance the administration of crijn 

The programs emphasize community parti 
educating and rehabilitating prisoners, tr«* 
abuse, probationary supervision and roforn 
placement for released or paroled offenders. 

Brief descriptions of some of the outslmul 
nova ti vc programs follow. The information d 
reports from the States to LEAA about their u 
funds. 


California. Los Angeles County lias estabhb 
Fenner Canyon, a unique probation project lo 
than 4,000 16- to 18-year-old offenders are reft 
ally. They receive basic education, vocation, 
and job development and placement designed 
probationer establish himself in his com muni l 
In San Francisco, three community res on 
provide neighborhood alternatives to arrest 
and imprisonment of juveniles. In each cerile 
trouble are provided legal services, group and 
counseling, supervision, recreation, an cl tra 
major goal is to reduce the rate and n um bet 
detentions, and imprisonments. 
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crime in the Nation’s Capital, the D.C. Department of 
Corrections lias developed several projects intended to 
reduce crime and rehabilitate offenders. 

A major program is the “Prison College Project,” 
which uses the federal City College, a 4-year public edu- 
cational institution, to provide eligible inmates with 
higher education while they are incarcerated. Prisoners 
arc bused from the correctional facility at nearby Lorton, 
Va., to the college, where, as students, they take college 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree. The most popular 
areas of study are business, computer science, sociolog)', 
and psychology. Since its establishment in 1969, more 
than '10U men have participated in some phase of the 
Prison College Project. 

An outgrowth of the Prison College Project is “Project 
Start.” This OR-sponsorcd project allows parolees who 
have completed nL least l year of college to work in para- 
profcssional Civil Service jobs while finishing their educa- 
tion at Federal City College. Upon graduation, the 
student-interns will be eligible for promotion to profes- 
sional status within OR. 

Projects entitled “Efforts From Ex-Convicts” and “In- 
mate Personnel System and Career Structures” have been 
notably successful in the areas of rehabilitation and job 
placement. 

An outstanding and widely publicized adjunct of this 
program has been the Lincoln Heights project, in which 
a 50-unit public housing complex was completely restored 
by a construction team of ex-convicts. The ex-convicts 
were enabled to employ and enhance their construction 
skills at prevailing wage rales; the public housing agency 
achieved renovation at an economical cost; and the coin-, 
munily obtained restored and upgraded housing. 

Funding for a Psychiatric Treatment Unit for an adult 
correctional facility will establish a residential unit with 
inpatient and outpatient components to provide appro- 
priate treatment for seriously disturbed individuals within 
the prison community. Systematic methods for identifying 
and evaluating emotionally disturbed offenders will be 
provided. 

Idaho, Two projects aimed at improving rehabilitation of 
offenders, one community-based and the other institution- 
based, have been planned or established. Each is for adult 
offenders. 

The community-based program has been developed to 
take a portion of the workload off the shoulders of pro- 
bation and parole personnel by freeing the field officer 
from much routine work and permitting closer contact 
and coverage of his caseload. The project will also assist 
in the operation of alcohol-recovery houses at the com- 
munity level. 

The institution-based program features a diagnostic 
center at the State penitentiary. Complete evaluation of 
all incoming offenders will permit classification of special 
problem cases and development of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram designed for the individual. 


Kentucky. A $245,000 LEAA grant funded the State’s 
first organized prerelease program for prison inmates. 
Ninety days before release, inmates arc moved from stark 
prison life into a transitional program to reintegrate them 
into society. Other Kentucky efforts in the correctional 
field include a model probation and control program and 
support of halfway houses for ex-inmates. 

Louisiana. Programs of rehabilitation, probation, and 
parole were given first priority statewide in Louisiana. Pro- 
grams included support for acquiring probation, parole, 
custodial treatment, and clinical personnel; establishing 
work-release, alcoholic, detoxification, and community 
correctional research centers; constructing a State cor- 
rectional institution for women; and expanding Louisiana 
State University training facilities to include correctional 
probation and parole officers. Community correction and 
research centers were funded in New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, and Alexandria. 

Michigan. An outstanding rehabilitation project, initiated 
in the Genesee County Jail (Flint metropolitan area) pro- 
vides personnel to administer an inmate program empha- 
sizing reduced bonds, early releases, weekend passes, and 
extended visitations. 

Plans have been adopted for funding a rehabilitation 
project in the Southern Michigan State Prison at Jackson, 
where 5,000 offenders are processed annually for classi- 
fication and assignment to the various prisons within the 
State. Improvements and staff additions to the reception- 
diagnostic center at Jackson are designed to increase re- 
habilitation rates through improved ability to prescribe 
proper inmate treatment after better diagnosis, testing, 
and classification. 

Missouri. Four key corrections programs expending a 
total of more than $1 million in LRAA grants were funded 
in FY 1971. They were: 

0 A comm unity-based treatment program to aid and 
support offenders on re-entry into society; 

0 A program to provide the probation services of the 
Missouri State Board of Probation and Parole to the 
magistrate and misdemeanant courts as an alternative 
to imprisonment ; 

0 An inmate education and training program to expand 
college education and vocational training to inmates 
of the Missouri Department of Corrections; and 
0 A grant for planning, developing, renovating, con- 
structing, and administering State, local, and multi- 
jnrisdietional correctional facilities. 
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rec Lions area. Almost $4 million went to a newly organized 
Department of Correctional Services. 

Funded projects included a series of programs for exist- 
ing personnel at all stalT levels; the provision of a variety 
of academic and vocational services for sentenced pris- 
oners during evening hours; the expansion of legal assist- 
ance and library services for inmates; the development 
of a model reception and evaluation program; the 
strengthening of community and volunteer services avail- 
able to inmates while incarcerated and upon release; and 
the development of a sophisticated planning and evalua- 
tion capability for the entire department. 

The New York City Department of Corrections re- 
ceived $3 million to operate programs of recruiting and 
training approximately 200 paraprofessional correctional 
aides to meet the immediate needs of men and women 
who have been remanded to the city’s institutions; to 
provide intensive human relations training for the exist- 
ing correctional staff; and to initiate a methadone 
detoxification program for persons committed to city 
institutions. 

The Addiction Services Administration received a grant 
of more than $2 million to initiate a multiservice addic- 
tion treatment program in the Harlem-East Harlem sec- 
tions. The program includes four Addict Holding Units 
designed to provide some 2,000 narcotic addicts more 
than 18 years of age with blocking doses of methadone 
while they await admission to a fully developed 
methadone maintenance and treatment program. 

North Carolina. North Carolina’s rehabilitative projects 
include community-based correctional programs oper- 
ating in minimum confinement facilities or service cen- 
ters. For example, in one four-county region a program 
was set up in which persons convicted of offenses related 
to chronic alcoholism arc given professional guidance 
and weekly group therapy meetings for 8 weeks. For 6 
months after completion of the workshop, case histories 
are maintained by a full-time court-liaison official. 

Another example of a community-based correctional 
alternative is a program within the Department of Cor- 
rections which finds and trains community volunteers 
who assist inmates-both before and after release— in a 
one-to-one relationship to make necessary social and cul- 
tural adjustments. 


Ohio. Corrections projects funded in Ohio included 
grant to the Dayton Division of Health to develop i 
alcohol and drug rehabilitation program and grants 
Canton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, and Columbus 
support summer youth programs. The primary puroo 
was to prevent juvenile delinquency by providing son 

1,000 jobs for youths in target areas of cities with tl 
highest delinquency rates. 


Texas. The Texas Criminal Justice Council use 
grams to fund two unusual correctional proje. 
was a heavy-etjuipment operator training pro, 
which 20 operators, chosen from 356 applican 
trained and assigned to work on Department of 
tions projects while awaiting release. A sccon 
helped send 30 inmates to a specialized course i 
and sewer plant operation conducted by Texas 
University. Upon completing the course, the 
were examined for Stale certification. Those wht 
the test were assigned to operate plants in vario 
of the corrections department until their release. 

Innovative projects in the field of probation i: 
a grant to Nueces County (Corpus Christ!) to de 
“goal directed living" program, to McLennan 
(Waco) to implement a job training placement 
for probationers, and to 'Travis County to offei 
ordered services to persons convicted of offenses 
to alcoholism. 

Virginia. The School of Social Work of Virginii 
monwealth University was awarded a grant to 
9-day meeting to emphasize corrections as a crime 
ing mechanism; help correctional personnel devclo 
of enhancing the public image of the correctional p 
and highlight existing and untapped community rec 

To assist in constructing correctional homes, aw; 
$50,000 eacli were made to Chesterfield, Fairfa: 
Prince William Counties, and $87,576 to the c 
Bristol. 

United States Board of Parole 

The United States Board of Parole considers appl'c 
for parole by Federal prisoners, makes decisions on j 
ing parole, and supervises each parolee, which 
involve returning him to custody if he violates the 
ditions of his parole. 

The Federal parole system, in operation since 
is headed by a centralized eight-member board, cr 
by statute in 1930 and appointed for 6-year overlaj 
terms by the President with the approval of the S( 

In 1950, a Youth Corrections Division was establ 
by Congress to act within the Board, with member 
pointed by the Attorney General. 

A reorganization of the Board’s operations was 
pleted in FY 1971, improving parole processing wet 
by cutting down on the time elapsed between exartun 
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An inmate education program, supported by the Department 
of Labor. 


parole applicant and rendering a decision. The reorgani- 
zation has also permitted the establishment of an ap- 
peals procedure in which, at a monthly meeting, a staff 
member orally presents the ease and a group decision 
is made. 

A study exploring the use of computerized data, funded 
by LEAA, was begun in FY 1971. Under the new system, 
computer-stored data on the Board's decision, plus a 2- 
year followup of the success or failure of a parolee, 
would improve decision-making by developing “base ex- 
pectancy” or “experience” profiles. The Board can refer 
to the profiles in estimating the probable success of an 
offender who has applied for parole. The Board has 
access, through computers, to more than 115,000 cases 
of prisoners paroled in the 50 States since 1966. 

Several new laws were passed in FY 1971 concerning 
the operation of the parole system, streamlining the pro- 
cedures and making the system more responsive to indi- 
vidual needs. Access to community treatment centers for 
parolees who need temporary counseling or a place to 
live is now possible through new enabling legislation. 
A parolee may be required temporarily to participate in 
a Federal community treatment center, under the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, in lieu of being returned to prison for 
parole violation, 

Effective February 11, 1971, an amendment to the 
Federal Criminal Justice Act allows an alleged parole 
violator to have court-appointed counsel at his revoca- 
tion hearing if he cannot afford his own attorney. Since 
the law was passed, an increasing number of parole 


violators have been using court-appointed counsel. 

New legislation also makes more flexibility possible in 
initial and violator hearings for young offenders. Hear- 
ings formerly were conducted by a member of the Parole 
Board’s Youth Corrections Division but may now be 
held by any Board member or by an appointed examiner. 
With an equalized workload, examiners and members 
can make more detailed studies of each case. 

Department of Labor 

For move than a decade, the Manpower Administration, 
an agency of the Department of Labor, has been involved 
in apprenticeship training programs for prison inmates. 
In the last 5 years, however, the agency’s correctional 
rehabilitation efforts have been broadened to provide a 
variety of job training and work-related activities to 
offenders in other stages of the criminal justice system. 

The impetus for expanding manpower programs lias 
paralleled modern changes in corrections philosophy and 
techniques. Today, only a small number of offenders are 
incarcerated; most remain in society — on bail, probation 
or parole, or in community-based work-release programs. 
Manpower programs that focus on training long-term 
inmates alone, while still necessary, arc no longer 
sufficient. 

Since June 1967, the Manpower Administration lias 
emphasized program flexibility with the aim of providing 
comprehensive job training and employment services at 
each stage of the criminal justice system— pretrail, proba- 
tion, incarceration, parole, and postrelease. 

In FY 1971, for example, the Manpower Administra- 
tion was deeply involved in providing manpower services 
at two jioints in the system — to inmates of jails and pris- 
ons and, as an alternative to incarceration, to accused 
offenders before trial and conviction. Both efforts share 
the common goal of reducing further crimes by provid- 
ing offenders with skills necessary for socially useful lives. 

In addition, the Office of Employment Development 
Programs {OEDP) of the Manpower Administration 
began development of a State model for coordinating job 
training and employment services, and providing them to 
all persons in the criminal justice system. In January of 
1972 OEDP and the U.S. Employment Service (USES) 
were formed from the U.S. Training and Employment 
Service (USTES). 

Inmate training. In the inmate training program, Inmates 
are provided with job training, remedial and basic edu- 
cation, counseling services, job development and place- 
ment, and followup services under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA). 
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The program is administered jointly by OEDP and 
the; Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

During FY 1971, -18 projects — developed at the local 
level by the Department of Labor, State and local em- 
ployment services, and vocational education agencies — 
provided vocational training to move than 4,500 inmates. 
Training included developing such skills as welding, auto 
body repair, auto mechanics, electronics, office machine 
repair, drafting, upholstering, offset press, computer pro- 
gramming, animal training, deep sea diving, and heavy 
equipment operations. 

Some offenders- -jail inmates for example— are rarely 
detained long enough for in-depth skill training. Programs 
for jail inmates, therefore, concentrate on literacy studies 
and work sampling in carpentry, auto repair, welding, 
and several other trades. They aim at helping trainees 
determine natural aptitudes and interests. 

For advanced training outside the jail, offenders have 
the option of becoming regular MDTA trainees. They 
can enter training immediately after release or, if per- 
mitted by tfie court, on work release while they are still 
serving time. 

One unique feature of the program has been the use 
of incentive allowances. In an attempt to determine 
whether monetary incentive leads to better training per- 
formance, the program may credit an inmate trainee’s 
reserve fund with up to $20 per week. In addition, the 
incentive payment may be augmented by $5 per week 
for each of his dependents up to a maximum of $30 per 
week. 

Bonding program. An important follow-up service to 
this training has been the Manpower Administration 
bonding program. Initiated in 1966, the program has 
made, it possible for approximately 2,300 individuals with 
criminal records to whom regular commercial bonding was 
not available to secure jobs. The program operates 
through 2,200 local employment service offices in all 
States. The default rate has been less than 2 percent. 

Pretrial intervention. OEDP pretrial intervention proj- 
ects are directed toward persons 17 to 45 years of age who 
have been arrested, but not yet tried, for economically 
motivated crimes. In the projects, accused offenders are 
removed from the criminal justice process for 90 to 180 
days and given intensive counseling, education, job de- 
velopment, and additional supportive services. 

If the accused offender responds well to these services, 
project officials recommend to the court that charges be 
dropped. The accused offender can then improve his em- 
ployability and avoid a criminal record. 


The project is designed to utilize stall* wi 
similar to those of the accused ofTemlurtt* <>n 
tion that this will improve conununicjit i,ir 
ing manpower programs and 
segments of the population. 

Also, by intervening in the criminal 1 

early stage, OF.DP can determine wludln 
counseling and manpower services will rt‘cltn - 
rates among selected offenders. To 
encouraging. In one project, for oxa* * »J >!<*• 
who completed the course committed » r >f> I 
criminal acts than a similar group whit*!* <Htl 
project services. 

Comprehensive correctional manpower ilifu 
however, cannot provide all manpower un<l 
services needed by offenders. To ovcrconio tl 
the agency is developing a framework for oil 
bilitativc programs called the State Goi \ij >rt*li 
rectional Manpower Model. 

The model proposes to bring together srrvi 
agencies, assistance available from the privaU 1 
all offender programs sponsored by tho I ><*| 
Labor under one comprehensive plan. 

To implement the program, OEDP ussis 
planning and identifying manpower nntl \ 
portivc services, designating optimal set vi 
methods and working out interagency nf^j 
provide the services. Vocational training, on 
power activities, pretrial intervention, unci li 
continue ns vital elements in the State proj^rui 

Additional benefits expected from hnplen 
model include: 

n Fuller utilization of work and tvsuilinjij t 
in conjunction with vocational training ■ 
0 Active involvement of State officials will* 
cational training, including cooperation <>| 
and corrections personnel. 

Q Modification of State personnel systems ti 
ing of ex-offenders and other skilled 
without credentials. 

Department of 

Health > Education, and Welfa r 

Corrcctions-relatcd activities are carried on 
cics of the Department of Health, Education 
fare (IIEW). 

The National Institute of Mental Health ^ 
involved in research, training, treatment, and 
tion in the fields of corrections, delinquency 
cotics addiction. 
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The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration (YDDPA) of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service assists States and communities in planning 
and delivering comprehensive rehabilitation and pre- 
ventive services to delinquent and predelinquent youth. 

The Office of Education (OE) sponsors programs to 
improve teacher and correctional staff training, library 
services, and educational and vocational activities in 
correctional institutions. 

The Office of Civil Rights is responsible for ensuring 
that recipients of Federal funds do not discriminate by 
reason of race, color, national origin, religion, or sex. 

Fuller discussions of these activities follow. 

Mental health. Research, training, treatment, and re- 
habilitation arc areas in which NIMH is involved in cor- 
rections, primarily through the Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency. 

Other than basic research in crime and delinquency, 
efforts of the Center include developing: (l) new and 
better programs for institutionalized offenders; (2) com- 
munity-based rehabilitation and treatment programs as 
an alternative to incarceration; (3) innovative models 
for training nonprofcssional and professional personnel 
in corrections; (4) more effective services and facilities 
for mentally disordered offenders through research into 
legal and psychiatric issues; and (5) research in indi- 
vidual violent behavior. 

Research projects active in FY 1971 included studies 
on evaluating corrective behavior modification tech- 
niques in a halfway house, supervising probationers and 
parolees convicted of criminal offenses, comparing cor- 
rectional institutions for delinquent girls, assessing “un- 
official” juvenile probation, court-ordered treatment for 
alcoholic offenders, and assessing correctional climates. 

Training grants included providing field experience in 
corrections agencies and classroom training for social 
workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric 
nurses; improving staff quality in security hospitals for 
mentally disordered offenders; and developing and 
printing an evaluation of community-based juvenile 
treatment programs. 

NIMH also administers the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966, providing for civil commitment of 
narcotic addicts to the Surgeon General for treatment 
instead of imprisonment when local or State treatment 
programs are not available. 

During FY 1971, addict treatment was partly redirected 
from Clinical Research Centers at Lexington, Ky., and 
Fort Worth, Tex., to community agencies in 153 cities 


and 44 Stales receiving 165 NIMH contracts. Transfer 
of the Fort Worth center to the Bureau of Prisons was 
announced in late January 1971 and completed in. Octo- 
ber 1971. The shift to community treatment reflects the 
NIMH goal of helping States and communities develop 
a capacity to treat the addict in his own environment, 
where costs are lower and the patient’s life is less 
disrupted. 

NIMH works closely with the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) of the Department of Jus- 
tice, just as the Center for Studies of Crime and Delin- 
quency of NIMH works with the National Institute of 
Law and Criminal Justice of LEAA. NIMH also main- 
tains close liaison, particularly in an evaluative capacity, 
with YDDPA. 

NIMH funding in crime and delinquency totaled 
$17,923,925 in FY 1971; an additional $6,591,000 was 
made available for addict rehabilitation. 

Youth development and delinquency prevention. Improv- 
ing the juvenile justice system and rehabilitating youths 
adjudged delinquent arc two of the missions of YDDPA, 
which also provides guidance and preventive services to 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent. The YDDPA 
budget was $15 million in FY 1971. 

Grants and contracts for such programs are awarded to 
State and local governments under the provisions of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. 

The act emphasizes community-based rather than in- 
stitutional rehabilitation and provides for development 
and support of community agencies to deal with youth 
outside the criminal justice system. The 1971 amend- 
ments to the act established the Interdepartmental Coun- 
cil to Coordinate All Federal Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
grams. Two of the five major representatives on the coun- 
cil, the Attorney General and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, agreed in May 1971 that in 
an initial coordination of efforts and resources, LEAA 
would concentrate on youth already in the criminal jus- 
tice system, and YDDPA on youth outside the system. 

YDDPA supports reentry programs for youths leaving 
correctional facilities, and services for youths on probation 
are intensified by using volunteers. Group homes and half- 
way houses are part of this strategy. Under title I, part B, 
of the act, 18 rehabilitative services grants, totaling 
$634,256, were awarded in FY 1971. 

The act also provides for training a broad spectrum 
of professional, student, and volunteer personnel, includ- 
ing professionals and students in the fields of detention, 
residential treatment, parole, and probation. 
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Education. Correctional institutions receive support from 
OE for educational programs and libraries; they also 
benefit from OE teacher-training programs. 

The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEPD) funded three regional training centers in FY 
1971 totaling $336,000. The centers began programs in 21 
institutions in 16 States to train new staffs and retrain 
old staffs serving neglected and delinquent children. The 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions is at Southcn Illinois University; the other two are 
in the Department of Juvenile Corrections of the North 
Carolina Department of Education and the Western In- 
terstate Commission for Higher Education at Boulder, 
Colo. 

Five corrections projects, totaling $1.07 million, were 
funded through the Teacher Corps, which is adminis- 
tered by BEPD, in PY 1971. Located in Illinois, Georgia, 
Connecticut, California, and Oregon, these programs arc 
aimed at improving teaching of delinquent and pre- 
delinquent youths during and after institutionalization. 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(BESE) operates a program of formula grants to State 
education agencies for educating delinquent children in 
correctional facilities. Funding in FY 1971 totaled more 
than $16.4 million for 245 State institutions. BESE esti- 
mates indicate that students are gaining almost 1.5 years 
in average academic achievement for each year spent in 
this program. 

The University Community Services programs spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Higher Education have included 
university extension courses for residents of correctional 
institutions. 

The Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Edu- 
cation assisted States in FY 1971 in providing: (1) voca- 
tional training for 33,000 correctional institution residents 
at a cost of $1,188,000; (2) education for somo 32,000 
adult prison inmates who had not finished high school 
($2,194,000) ; and (3) training for staffs working with 
adult prison inmates ($200,000). FY 1971 was the third 
year of this model program which was conducted at the 
University of Hawaii in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Prisons and State and local correctional agencies. 

Five west coast educational institutions in FY 1971 
began to test new curricular materials related to job 
requirements in justice administration professions, includ- 
ing corrections. The materials were developed by the Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and Development 
for use by high school and college students. 

The Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technolog)' 
assists States in improving library services in correctional 
institutions. In FY 1971 almost all of the approximately 


655 eligible correctional facilities received Sta 
services, such as consultants, centralized orde 
processing, and loans of books, legal materials, a 
visual resources. Special project grants, totaling 
were awarded to 310 correctional institutions U' 
their libraries. 

Civil rights. The Office for Civil Rights is r< 
for civil rights compliance in IIEW-assisted pi 
formntories, and juvenile homes, and in Federal 
and federally assisted construction and cducatio 
related to law enforcement or criminal justice. 

Authority for this enforcement is found in 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which pro! 
crimination in federally assisted programs or 
by reason of race, color, or national origin 
Executive Order 11246 (as amended by Exccut 
11374), which prohibits, in addition, discrimi 
reason of religion or sex. 

Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce is involved i 
projects in the area of corrections. Its Buret 
Census collects information concerning corrcc 
stitutions. Ancl its National Bureau of Standa 
veloping performance standards for corrections 
and equipment. 

This work is undertaken by the Department 
mcrce through interagency agreements with the 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jt 
research arm of LEAA. The National Institute 
and funds the programs and the Bureau of tl 
and the National Bureau of Standards perfonn 

Jail census. The main activity of the Bureau oi 
sus in FY 1971 in the field of corrections was thi 
Jail Census. It was concerned with 4,037 local 
istered jails where persons are kept for longe 
hours. The survey did not include Federal 
prisons, exclusively juvenile institutions, or the 
ated by the States of Connecticut, Delaware, a 
Island. 

On March 15, 1970, the jails surveyed 
153,063 adults and 7,800 juveniles. Nineteen 
adults were males, and 52 percent of the a 
not yet been convicted of a crime, Two-thit 
juveniles had not been convicted. 

Five percent of the jails held more prise 
they were designed to accommodate; of these 
overcrowded by more than 100 prisoners each 
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jails al the county or municipal level, 116 percent had 
no exorcise or recreation facilities, and 90 percent had 
no educational facilities. Half had no provisions for medi- 
cal care within the prison, and 25 percent had no facilities 
for visitors. Forty-seven of the institutions (about 1.4 
percent) had no flush toilets. Of 100, 000 cells in these 
jails, 25,000 were more than 50 years old, and 5,000 were 
more than a century old. 

On lilt! date surveyed, the Nation’s jails employed about 
one person for every 5.5 inmates, or the equivalent of 
20,911 full-time employees. Each employee received an 
average monthly salary of $G17, with the total payroll 
figure for March running to $10 million. It cost $324 
million to operate such jails in FY 1969, and administra- 
tors had planned to spend a total of $171 million on new 
construction in FY 1970. 

National Juvenile Detention and Correction Facilities 
Census. Another survey, in the. planning stage during 
FY 1971, is polling 725 detention and correctional facili- 
ties for juveniles in all Slates to determine the charac- 
teristics of their physical plants, fatalities, and programs, 
as well as the number and types of residents. Among those 
institutions being surveyed are shelters and centers for 
temporary detention; training schools, camps, farms and 
ranches; reception and diagnostic centers; group homes 
and halfway houses; and locally administered facilities 
combining home residence with daily counseling and 
classes. 

Survey of jail inmates. Planning also was started in FY 
1971 for a study of the background and characteristics of 
jail inmates and their surroundings. For this survey, 
approximately 5,400 inmates and 4,400 jail administrators 
were interviewed. 

Haw enforcement standards. The National Bureau of 
Standards, in 1971, established the Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory (LRSL). LESL is primarily con- 
cerned with developing voluntary performance standards 
for al! levels of law enforcement equipment and facilities. 
One of tire eight categories of equipment for which LESL 
plans to develop standards is correctional institution build- 
ing systems, which includes institutional fixtures, furnish- 
ings, equipment, supplies, building materials, and systems 
design. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Much of the work of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) is concerned, in a broad sense, with reduc- 


tion and prevention of crime. In addition to the OEO 
attack on poverty, illiteracy, and unemployment in high 
crime neighborhoods, OEO has made concerted efforts 
in the field of corrections. 

OEO funds have supported numerous projects through- 
out the country providing counseling, job training, and 
job placement to inmates before and after release; oper- 
ating halfway houses to case the transition from im- 
prisonment to freedom; making the bail and probation 
systems more responsive to individual needs; and improv- 
ing prison living conditions. 

Brief descriptions of those projects follow. 

Project NcwGntc. One of the best-known programs for 
rehabilitation of inmates in correctional institutions has 
been Project NewGatc, which operated pilot programs in 
two Federal and four State institutions: the Federal 
Youth Center in Englewood, Colo.; the Ashland Federal 
Youth Center in Ashland, Ky. ; St. Cloucl Reformatory, 
St. Cloucl, Minn.; the Penitentiary of New Mexico in 
Santa Fc; the Oregon State Penitentiary in Salem; and 
the Rockvicw Reformatory in Gamp Hill, Pa. 

Aimed at creating a school atmosphere with an 8-hour 
clay of classroom work and study free of regular prison 
work, Project NewGatc worked with youth and adult 
offenders on a comprehensive rehabilitation program. 
The program includes counseling and technical or edu- 
cational preparation before release, and postrelease 
training, personal counseling and guidance. NewGatc 
projects near universities in some cases established campus 
housing for parolees studying at the university. Student 
inmates can take courses under a “study release” pro- 
gram in which they participate in many aspects of campus 
life. 

Although it is difficult to measure long-term success, 
less than 15 percent of NewGatc participants have been 
convicted of new offenses after release or sent back to 
prison for violating parole. In an effort to organize the 
knowledge gained through NewGatc programs, and to 
disseminate information about NewGatc techniques, OEO 
awarded a grant to the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency to establish a NewGate Resource Center 
where other NewGatc programs might be developed and 
where information will be available to interested groups, 
universities, and institutions. 

Other rehabilitation programs. In addition to Project 
NewGate, OEO supported many smaller projects that 
aim to help inmates achieve independence and stability 
both before and after release. At El Reno (Okla.) Fed- 
eral Reformatory, OEO funded a research and demon- 
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stration program in 1 : Y 1971 for motivational training 
of inmates. One hundred and ten inmate volunteers at- 
tended five 1-hour lessons per week for 12 weeks in an 
effort to raise thcirself-estccm. 

In Sacramento, Calif., OEO supported a program, 
staffed largely by ex-convicts, to help inmates readjust to 
freedom through prerelease and postrelease counseling 
and job placement. 

A variety of counseling activities by the Monterey 
(Calif.) Anti-Poverty Program were funded by OEO, 
including arranging visits and family contact for con- 
victed persons; inmate job training and placement; and 
arranging for the early release of prisoners adjudged 
ready to hold a steady job and take the responsibilities 
of freedom. 

A $70,000 grant from OEO in FY 1971 enabled the 
United Planning Organization of Washington, D.C., to 
operate a program to obtain fidelity bonding for ex- 
convicts who had difficulty getting jobs. About 900 indi- 
viduals participated in the program. 

Job training, personal counseling, and a place to live 
if needed were among the services offered by the Chicago 
Department of Human Resources, assisted by OEO funds, 
to 4 6,500 teenagers in FY 1971. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) was part 
of OEO until July 1, 1971. During FY 1971, VISTA 
operated 16 projects dealing with the reintegration of 
ex-offenders into their communities. In Baltimore, coun- 
seling for juvenile ex-offenders was offered by VISTA 
volunteers in connection with the University of Maryland 
School of Social Work. In New York City, VISTA vol- 
unteers worked with ex-convicts and their families in an 
effort to obtain jobs and ease the adjustment of release. 
A similar effort was made by VISTA workers at the 
Shelby County Penal Farm in Memphis, Term. 

A “teaching in jail” program had VISTA volunteers 
tutoring and offering job counseling to inmates in Red- 
wood City, Calif. In Colorado, volunteers worked with 
juvenile probationers under the Denver Juvenile Court 
Program and with inmates of the Golden Gate Youth 
Camp in Golden. 

Also with OEO funds, the Morrow Association on Cor- 
rection in New Brunswick, N.J., offered job counseling, 
limited financial aid, and help for prisoners’ families to 
1,500 inmates in New Jersey prisons in FY 1971. In the 
Seattle, Wash., area, a planning grant from OEO helped 
to establish a community program for pre- and post- 
release counseling of convicts. In Massachusetts, 10 to 
15 inmates daily traveled from the Massachusetts Cor- 
rectional Institute at Walpole to Medfjeld State Hospital, 
where they received training as aides. 


Increased recognition of the special problems 
prisoned drug users led OEO to grant funds t*s 
Carolina for a statewide program of rchahilltali 
eluding academic and vocational training, counsel ii 
therapy. 

Halfway houses. Several halfway houses have beet 
fished and maintained through support from Ol 
Long Beach, Calif., Academic Halfway House 
tained a special counseling and support program I 
lege student cx-convicts who want to return to 
Hoffman House, also in Long Beach, maintained 
dent ini and counseling service for female ex-r 
while they reestablished themselves in the rotm 
Talbert House, in Cincinnati, Ohio, offered rehnbi' 
to 51 parolees of Ohio prisons in FY 1971. 

Bail project. In an effort to help indigent persons a 
of a crime maintain their independence and kecj 
from becoming financial burdens on the State, tl 
Francisco Bail Project obtained pretrial release f( 
pei sons on their own recognizance. 

In FY 1971, more titan 2,600 arrested person 
released on bail under the project; 97 percent It 
their court appearances. FY 1971 was the last ) 
OEO funding, and the program was to he suppoi 
the city of San Francisco. 

The Paterson (N.J.) Probation Project fount 
counseling, housing, and medical help for proba 
through a neighborhood probation center. The 
also has been studied as a possible model for reorg; 
New Jersey county probation systems to concent! 
individual counseling with increased use of volt: 
part-time workers, ami paraprofessionals. A bai 
project under VISTA also used volunteers to relic 
fessional workers of some of their caseloads. 

Institutional conditions. In FY 1971, OEO fm 
project in Washington, D.C., called the Center ft 
rectional Justice. The project worked with the ! 
of Columbia Department of Corrections to dcvcloj 
nels outside the courts for handling youth center 
grievances and disputes. The project provided i 
tion and negotiation by project staff members ai 
made money available for legal counseling and 
sentation of inmates. 

Another attempt to improve prison conditio 
reeled by the Morrow Association in New Jerse 
funds from OEO, was involved with upgrading 
physical facilities and overseeing the hiring ol 
highly qualified prison personnel. 
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Federal Probation Service 


The Federal Probation Service, which is under the 
supervision of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, serves 90 Federal district courts in 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The 
Service has ffifl field offices. The Service conducted 
61/197 investigations during FY 1971 and received 24,577 
persons for supervision. Both these figures are approxi- 
mately 10 percent higher than in FY 1970. A summary 
of the activities of the Service in FY 1971 ns they relate 
to corrections follows. 

During the year, plans were made to open more com- 
munity treatment centers to persons on parole, proba- 
tion, and mandatory release. The Division of Probation, 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Prisons, drafted legis- 
lation which will offer many offenders new alternatives 
to institutional confinement. 

More individualized treatment of parolees is the result 
of several years of work completed in FY 1971 by the 
Board of Parole staff, (he Division of Probation, and a 
committee of probation officers. The new standards allow 
varying degrees of supervision, depending on each case, 
t hus freeing parole officers to give additional time to dif- 
ficult cases and giving parolees the incentive to become 
responsible citizens. 

Another program involving individualized treatment, 
but slill in (he experimental stage, uses objective criteria 
and psychological testing to identify offenders unlikely to 
violate probation and parole. These low-risk offenders 
arc then assigned to probation officers with large case- 
loads — usually more titan 300 eases each. Other officers 
then have lime to handle a smaller number of difficult 
and demanding eases than they would with a normal 
caseload. So far, results indicate that the violation rate 
is normal even where the caseloads arc far greater than 
usual, and that intensive service to intermediate-risk of- 
fenders may be of significant value. 

An administrative change is expected to facilitate super- 
vision of individuals on probation who move from one 
judicial district to another. The new policy would provide 
for change in jurisdiction along with change in supervision 
when the probationer moves. The policy was recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Administration of the 
Probation System, a group of seven Federal judges ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the United States to advise 
the Judicial Conference regarding the Federal Probation 
Service. 

A project exploring the use of part-time paraprofes- 
sionals in probation and parole supervision, the Probation 
Officer-Case Aide Project, has been conducted at the 


Federal probation office in Chicago. The project is spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice and supported by the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Federal Judicial Center. Data 
analysis on the experimental group of 161 persons will be 
available in FY 1972. 

Conclusion 

The Federal Government today is devoting more of its 
resources than ever before to the rehabilitation of of- 
fenders. These funds are being directed toward the pro- 
grams anti approaches that promise the highest rate of 
success in restoring an offender to a meaningful place in 
our society. 

In part, this has entailed the abandonment of some 
traditional views of punishment for crime. Too often in- 
carceration alone was not sufficient to deter an offender 
from further criminal acts upon release. To live as a law- 
abiding citizen, the offender must he equipped to assume 
a normal role in society. This must include the educational 
and vocational skills which so many offenders lack. 

This is the type of rehabilitative training that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide for its own inmates and for 
which it can aid State and local programs. Increased Fed- 
eral efforts alone, however, will not promise success in 
reversing the failures of the Nation’s penal systems. Fed- 
eral efforts must be matched by greater endeavors on the 
State and local levels. 

It is here that the results of the correctional systems 
come to bear upon the public. State and local govern- 
ments must assume their share of this burden. The private 
sector also must be encouraged to cooperate in this effort. 
Business and labor must help to train and employ offend- 
ers with potentially usable skills. And communities must 
be willing to devote more of their resources to correctional 
efforts that get the offender involved in community life, 
rather than further estranged from it. 
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The decade of the 1 960’s was marked by widespread civil 
disorder in the United States — racial discord, urban ter- 
rorism, campus unrest, and disturbances resulting from 
political protest. 

These events sparked increased Federal concern, pre- 
cipitating an effort to improve planning and coordination 
of the Federal response and to assist State and local 
authorities in preparing to deal with civil disturbances. 

Although the incidence of civil disorders has diminished 
during the past 'l years, the potential for them remains 
and will present a challenge to law enforcement officials 
for the foreseeable future. The Federal Government will 
inevitably play a crucial role through a broad spectrum of 
programs designed to alleviate the causes of civil disorders 
as well as to contain and control them. 

The Department of Justice and the Department of De- 
fense arc primarily responsible for the Federal response 
to civil disorders. The Department of Defense may pro- 
vide military equipment and personnel support to control 
disorders, while the Department of Justice coordinates all 
Federal civilian activities relating to civil disorders. Pro- 
grams carried out by other Federal departments and agen- 
cies include research related to collective violence, 
programs to aid the victims of such violence, and projects 
to enable local authorities to improve their capability for 
coping with disorders. 

General Policies and Programs 

The Constitution imposes on the Federal Government, 
as it (toes on all law enforcement agencies in the Nation, 
the dual responsibility to guarantee freedom of political 
expression and to protect against insurrection and domes- 
tic violence. 

There is a fine line between a lawful political demon- 
stration and an unlawful civil disorder, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the courts to delineate that line precisely. 

These distinctions have been complicated in recent 
years by political demonstrations whicli have had as their 
avowed purpose the closing down of the lawful and neces- 
sary operations of the Federal Government. Often, the 
demonstrators themselves have taunted and harassed the 
police officers who were there to guarantee the constitu- 
tional rights of the demonstrators to make their political 
views known. 

Federal role. It is a recognized fact that preserving civil 
peace is primarily the task of State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. Only rarely does a civil disorder exceed 
the capabilities of State and local police resources. 

The Federal Government has a special role in regard 


to the District of Columbia, the details of which are pro- 
vided below. Even there, the Government acts in assist- 
ance to the Metropolitan Police Department and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard in regard to civil 
disorders. 

Policy. In carrying out the constitutional and congres- 
sional mandates in regard to civil disorders, the Federal 
Government adheres strictly to a policy of minimum essen- 
tial reaction. 

The Department of Justice maintains an information 
center, described below, which is manned around the 
clock to provide information to the Attorney General re- 
lating to civil disturbances on a nationwide basis. This is 
relayed, as appropriate, to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. And the Department of Defense main- 
tains sufficient forces to meet any contingency, thereby 
allowing the President to make a measured response to 
civil disorders which are beyond the control of State and 
local authorities. 

Action plan. The basic policy for the Government is set 
out in the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Dis- 
turbances, approved by President Nixon in 1969. This 
plan sets out the responsibilities of the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of Defense us to preparation and plan- 
ning for a Federal response to civil disorders in the Na- 
tion. A special portion of the plan deals with the District 
of Columbia. Details of the contents and implementation 
of the plan are given below. 

Department of Defense. Within the strict limits of the 
Constitution, acts of Congress, orders of the President, and 
its own directives, the Department of Defense provides 
certain assistance to State authorities and the District of 
Columbia in controlling civil disorders. This assistance 
ranges from limited training support and loan of equip- 
ment to the provision of military force. A description of 
the Department of Defense programs in this area is pro- 
vided below. 

Other programs. The Federal Government operates 
several programs which support the Federal responsibility 
in regard to civil disorders or provide assistance to States. 
These programs include financial assistance to States 
provided by the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration; community relations expertise provided by the 
Community Relations Sendee ; riot reinsurance provided 
by tiie Department of Housing and Urban Development; 
police helicopters funded by the Department of Transpor- 
tation; and specially trained riot cadres maintained by the 
General Services Administration to protect Federal em- 
ployees and buildings. 
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law punishes injuring or interfering with anyone tlmmu 
a riot or civil disorder if that person is engaged m a busi- 
ness affecting interstate commerce or sells am mind it mw 
which have moved in interstate commerce (Ih l •• • 

24:i). , , 

The District of Columbia has its own Federal mil mol 
law (D.C. Code 22-1122) and a number of State unit- 
riol laws apply within Federal enclaves through the As- 
similative Crimes Act; where Congress has not otherwise 
provided, State criminal law applies for Federal enclaves 
(18 U.S.C. 13). 


Enforcement. Investigation and prosecution of violations 
of the Federal laws relating to civil disorders may lie han- 
dled by the Criminal Division, Civil Rights Division, or 
Internal Security Division at the Department of Justin', 
depending on the nature of the violation. 

'Flic Criminal Division prosecutes persons participating 
in civil disorders in violation of the. Federal autiiiol stat- 
utes of I960. During FY 1971, thousands of reports of 
possible violations were reviewed by the Division’s f Sen- 
oral Crimes Section, including those connected with May 
Day activities. 

The Civil Rights Division is charged, under the post- 
Civil War statutes and portions of the Civil Rights Act 
of 19G8, with investigating incidents of criminal interfer- 
ence with federally protected rights and activities ami, 
where necessary, taking appropriate prosec utive action. 

Alleged violations of Federal law by police, and other 
law enforcement agencies during civil disturbances (or 
at other times) are investigated by this Division. The Civil 
Rights Division prosecuted law officers for alleged mis- 
conduct resulting from the Berkeley, Calif., “People's 
Park” disturbances of 1969, which resulted in several 
injuries and one death. 


Background 


Civil disorders have occurred throughout lire history of 
the United States. During the prc-Revolutionnry period, 
riots and other acts of violence were common. There were 
riots in several Colonies over the issue of taxation without 
representation, culminating in the Boston Tea Party of 
1773. 

After independence, civil disorders continued on a 
sporadic basis. A few have been serious and have required 
the use of citlter State or Federal military forces to assist 
local police in controlling the situation. 

The State militia was called out during Shay’s Rebellion 
in 1786, for example, to control farmers who rioted to 
halt the trials of debtors protesting against congressional 
currency policies. Federal troops were first employed to 
control a civil disturbance in 1794, when President Wash- 
ington requisitioned 15,000 men from four States to meet 
the violent resistance of the Whiskey Rebellion. The vio- 
lence resulted from objection among residents of western 
Pennsylvania to a Federal tax on the production of whig- 
key. General (Light Horse) Harry Lee, then Governor of 
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ine Attorney General advises the President on when 
to invoke Federal military support, and the Secretary of 
Defense provides the necessary military force. 

Agreement 

In 1969, Attorney General John N. Mitchell and Secre- 


Military Police and Park Police on duty during a demonstration 
in Washington, D.C. 

Antiwar protests. United States involvement in Vietnam or( 
was accompanied by a number of protest demonstrations, De 
many of which became violent. Demonstrations, sit-ins, to 
and building seizures usually were controlled by local 
campus guards or local police, but National Guard units du 
and Federal forces also were employed on various Ac 
occasions. prt 

Violence erupted during’ the Vietnam antiwar dem- 
onstrations in Washington, D.C., in November 1969 and civ 
on May 9, 1970. One major disorder which required act 
positioning of Federal troops occurred on May 3-4, 1971, 
when various antiwar groups attempted to stop traffic rat 
and take other harassing actions in order to close down of 

the Federal Government. Troops were called in to assist Ag 

the Metropolitan Police Department, although they did Di) 
not actually confront any demonstrators, and the Govern- of 
ment conducted business in a normal manner. ma 
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by all military and civilian forces commmea w uir - 
disorder. The Secretary of Defense consults with the 
Attorney General on major questions of law and law en- 
forcement policy in connection with the military planning 
and preparation taking place during this stage. 

The Attorney General also advises all State Governors 
of the legal requirements for obtaining Federal military 
support to control civil disorders, and the Governors ad- 
dress all preliminary communications concerning the pos- 
sible use of Federal force in their States to the Attorney 
General. 

The plan also calls for the Attorney General to oversee 
intelligence collection during the planning stage, which 
is accomplished by the Intelligence Analysis Unit of the 
Department of Justice. After evaluation, the information 
is furnished to various Federal agencies or the White 
House, as appropriate. The Intelligence Analysis Unit 
constantly monitors those civil disorders which may be- 
come serious enough to warrant Federal intervention. 


Phase Two. The Department of Justice intelligence 
operation is responsible for alerting the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of Defense when serious civil disturb- 
ances occur which may eventually necessitate commit- 
ment of Federal troops. The Attorney General immedi- 
ately informs the President. 

During the early period of the disorder, the Attorney 
General and Secretary of Defense may send representa- 
tives to the scene of the disturbance to assess the nature 
of the situation. 

The Secretary of Defense may pre-position Federal 
troops near an area of disorder at this stage; although 
informal approval of the President is required if more 
than a battalion-sized unit (about 500 men) is involved. 

A Governor who foresees a possible request for Federal 
troops confers with the Attorney General about the situa- 
tion, enabling the Attorney General to review the legal 
questions of the anticipated request. 

If the President decides to commit Federal forces, he. 
signs a Proclamation and Executive order furnished him 
by the Attorney General. The Proclamation formally calls 
up 00 “insurgents” to disperse and to retire peaceably 
within a limited time; if they fail to do so, the Constitu- 
tion vests in the President the authority and responsibility 
to invoke Federal power to restore law and order. 


Phase Three. During actual deployment of Federal troop 
the Secretary of Defense is responsible for the conduct < 
the military operation and is authorized to federalize uni 
of the National Guard as necessary. 

A personal representative of the Attorney General 
sent to the location of civil disorder, and is consult* 
by military task force commanders on all importai 
matters. The Attorney General retains responsibility ft 
coordinating ail Federal activities, as well as those < 
State and local agencies, in support of restoration . 
peace and administration of justice in areas of disorde 


Phase Pour. The representatives of the Attorney General 
and military task force commander at the site of a dis- 


Ptans and military operations in the District H f‘°' 11 
bia include the protection of Federal Imitilii^ 11 
Government operations as well as the control of 
Tiie Secretary of Defense and Attorney (vriirr.il 
in much the same manner as elsewhere. 

The Commissioner of the District of Columlti/i flf,$ 



Campground of demonstrators who gathered in WiuliiaKi* n, 
D.C., for May Day 1971 demonstrations. 


the same capacity as a State Governor in ctm«U‘»'K Wiri 
the Attorney General and requesting the Prnidfnt tn 
order military assistance. And the President, as Com. 
mander-in-Cliiof of the D.G. National Guard, i' 
ized to call the Guard into service in militia *fh? 
Guard may be used in controlling actual disorders 
policing demonstrations which may develop j n ,, 
disorders. 


Implementation 

Various staffs within the Department of Justice and ^ 
Department of Defense facilitate implementation of 
Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbant^ 
When a serious civil disorder occurs, the 
General activates the Civil Disorders Group witnin ^ 
Department of Justice. Members of this group hi^., 
level Department officials who are designated before^ 
to be called upon when the situation warrants. 

The Civil Disorders Group functions as the 
General’s key advisory team during civil disorders, ^ 
ing him informed of situations as they deve op- 
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anywhere in the United States. 

The SCRAG teams are composed of Department of 
Justice personnel; eacli has a senior attorney and other 
attorneys as needed, a public information officer, a rep- 
resentative of the Community Relations Service, and 
other personnel as needed. The teams are available on 
short notice to assess the nature of disorders and possible 
methods of dealing with them. 


the field may also have occasion to furnish data. Military 
intelligence agencies are not involved in collection of 
information for this purpose. 

Intelligence Analysis Unit. The intelligence analysis 
function relating to civil disorders has been vested in 
various elements of the Department of Justice, with ad- 
ministration of the function shifting as the changing 



A special team, the District of Columbia Civil Dis- 
turbance Team, performs the same functions with the 
same kind of personnel in the District of Columbia. The 
head of this team, however, is the Deputy Attorney 
General. 

PLOCSA. The Secretary of Defense is represented at the 
field level by the Personal Liaison Officer, Chief of Staff, 
Army (PLOCSA) . The PLOCSA is the military counter- 
part of the SCRAG, working with the SCRAG at the 
operational level making recommendations to the Army 
Chief of Staff concerning the deployment of Federal 
troops, and assisting the task force commander of com- 
mitted Federal forces. 

Information and Intelligence 

The collection and dissemination of intelligence and 
information is essential to the Federal role in preparing 
for and dealing with civil disorders. 

The Department of Justice is responsible for the opera- 
tion of these functions, which include gathering intelli- 
gence data on potential trouble spots, analyzing that 
data, and operating a 24-hour-a-day Information Center 
to maintain communications with all involved Federal 
agencies about the disorders. 

Intelligence gathering. The collection of intelligence data 
is a key function in the preparation and planning for civil 


Park Police search demonstrators suspected of criminal conduct 
in Washington, D.C , May Day 1971 demonstrations. 

nature of civil disorders calls for different responses. 
Responsibility for intelligence analysis was first carried 
out by the Interdivisional Information Unit, under the 
Criminal Division. Later, the function was placed in the 
Civil Rights Division, and then placed under the Deputy 
Attorney General. In early 1971, it was moved to the 
Internal Security Division and incorporated into the In- 
telligence Analysis Unit of the Analysis and Evaluation 
Section. The Intelligence Analysis Unit is permanently 
staffed to monitor information relating to potential dis- 
turbances on a continuing basis. 

Information Center. The Department of Justice Infor- 
mation Center has a key role in supporting all Federal 
activities during civil distuibances. It is operational 7 days 
a week, 24 hours a day during most of the year; and it can 
be activated to full capacity in under 60 minutes when 
necessary. 

The center, which is located at the Department of 
Justice, is designed to provide the Federal Government 
with communications capabilities during serious civil dis- 
turbances. Through the assistance of SCRAG teams, it is 
able to monitor many concurrent disturbances. 

The center has direct lines to the White House, the 
Pentagon, and other Government agencies in order to 
keep their personnel apprised of current situations involv- 
ing civil disorders. 
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and providing some equipment to uic auium 
of Federal troops. 

All of tlie resources of the Department of Defense are 
at the service of the President in this regard, and sufficient 
resources are available at any time to meet any 
contingency. 

Legal considerations. The legal considerations surround- 
ing use of Federal troops are set out in Department of 
Defense Directive 3023-12, Employment of Military Re- 
sources in the Event of Civil Disturbances. Key portions 
of that directive are quoted here: 

A. Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, the 
protection of life and property and the maintenance of 
public order are primarily the responsibilities of State ami 
local governments, which have the necessary authority to 
enforce the laws. The Federal Government may assume this 
responsibility and this authority only in certain limited 
instances. 

B. Aside from tire constitutional limitations of the power 
of the Federal Government at the local level, there arc 
additional legal limits upon the use of military forces 
within the United States. The most important of these 
from a civil disturbance standpoint is the Posse Comitatus 
Act (If! U.S C. 1305), which prohibits tile use of any part 
of the Army or the Air Force to execute or enforce the laws, 
except as authorized by the Constitution or act of 
Congress. 

C. The Constitution and acts of Congress establish six excep- 
tions, generally applicable within the entire territory of the 
United States, to which the Posse Comitatus Act prohibition 
does not apply. 

1. The constitutional exceptions arc two in number and 
arc based upon the inherent legal right of the United 
Stales Government— a sovereign national entity under 
the Federal Constitution — to insure the preservation of 
public order and the carrying out of governmental oper- 
ations within its territorial limits, by force if necessary. 

a. The emergency authority: Authorizes prompt and 
vigorous Federal action, including use of military 
forces, to prevent loss of life or wanton destruction of 
property and to restore governmental functioning and 
public order when sudden and unexpected civil dis- 
turbances, disasters, or calamities seriously endanger 
life and property and disrupt norma! governmental 
functions to svich an extent that duly constituted local 
authorities arc unable to control the situation. 

b. Protection oF Federal property and functions: Author- 
izes Federal action, including the use of military forces, 
to protect Federal property and Federal governmental 
functions when the need for protection exists and 
duly constituted local authorities arc unable or decline 
to provide adequate protection. 

2. There are four exceptions to the Posse Comitatus Act 
based on acts of Congress. 

a. In the cases of each of the first three of those described 
below, personal Presidential action, including the issu- 
ance of a proclamation calling upon insurgents to dis- 
perse and retire peaceably within a limited time, is a 
prerequisite. 

(1) 10 US.C. 331: Authorizes use of the militia and 
Armed Forces when a State is unable to control 
domestic violence, and a request for Federal assist- 
ance has been made by the State legislature or 
Governor to the President, implements Article IV, 
Section 4, of the Constitution. 


(4) House Joint Resolution 
Directs all departments of tl 
the request of the Secret S 
Service in carrying out its stab 
Government officials and majc 
from physical harm, 
b. It should be noted that none of 
in and of itself, provides su Airier 
members of the Reserve comp on- 
service. 

Recent disturbances. The most notab. 
eral intervention to prevent or con t re 
in the past two decades were : school i 
Tittle Rock, Ark. (1957-1958), Oxi 
1963), and Huntsville, Ala. (1963) ; 
(ions in Birmingham, Ala. ( 1963), and 
(1965), where troops were deployed 
preserve order; urban riots in Del re 
Baltimore, Mel., Washington, D.G., 
(1960); and antiwar demonstratioi 
D.C. (1967-1971). 

Since 1932, Federal troops have l 
State request to quell domestic disordci 
in Detroit in 1943 and 1967 and in 11 
cago in 1968. 


Policies 

Adequate trained and equipped mililai 
tainecl to insure rapid response when ti- 
the Department of Defense to provide a 
ing law and order. Emphasis is placed < 
mum force in all situations and man 
been prescribed to restrict use of deadly 

Sometimes the mere presence of Feck 
may be sufficient to restore peace and c 

Structure of the response. The Depar 
directive on the Employment of Militar 
Event of Civil Disturbances designates 
the Army as Executive Agent in the 
deployment of Department of Defense 
trol civil disorders. The Directorate of 
in the office of the Chief of Staff, U.S 
staff support, develops policy, supervise: 
plans, and monitors activities in the at 
turbance. A watch team is maintained t 
24 hours a day in the Army Operations < 
possible trouble spots and actual disordi 

Procedures. In November 1970, the D< 
fense revised its directive on civil distui 
to effect the following changes or additi 

( 1 ) Pre-positioning of more than a ba 
would be undertaken only with the info 
the President. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army wa: 
bility for improving and evaluating the c 
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the use of Department of Defense civilians primarily to 
firefighting personnel, who may assist civilian authorities 
in connection with civil disturbances under certain 
conditions. 
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and Air Guard. The Bureau is manned jointly by Army 
and Air Force personnel. 

Riot control has always been an ancillary function of 
the Army Guard and not control training an integral part 


Rally at the Washington Monument, May Day 1971 . 


National Guard 

National Guard units throughout the United States have 
assisted in controlling many riots and civil disorders dur- 
ing recent years, usually by aiding State and local police 
in this task. The Department of Defense plays a key role 
in National Guard capabilities by assisting in training and 
equipping the Guard. 

The Guard may also come under the operational con- 
trol of the Department of Defense during civil disorders, 
in the event that the President federalizes Guard units. 
This can be done in time of war, national emergency, 
natural disasters, or during civil disorders, Upon cessation 
of disorders, the federalized Guard reverts to State control. 

Each State maintains a National Guard, under control 
of the Governor of the State. The District of Columbia 
National Guard is under direct authority of the President. 


of Guard training. There has been an increased emphasis 
on this aspect of Guard training since the riots of 1967, 
when it became evident that more was involved than 
crowd control. 

Training programs published by the Continental Army 
Command assure uniformity of Army National Guard 
civil disturbance training. Such uniformity is necessary 
to help the Guard carry out its function of augmenting 
active troops when both are employed. 

Special equipment. In 1971, the Army inaugurated a new 
program to make special riot control equipment, such as 
face shields, riot batons, and tear gas, available to the 
States for use by the Guard in the event of civil disorders. 
In this way, the Guard has access to equipment less lethal 
than combat equipment, which is not generally suitable 
for riot control. 


Mission. The National Guard has an ancillary mission 
to protect life and property and preserve order and public 
safety within the State it serves. Guard members take an 
oath of allegiance to the State, and when on State duty 
they are under State military control and are paid by the 
State. 

The mission of the Guard is to provide units of trained 


Training and Equipment 

Training programs. In 1964, the President instructed the 
Secretary of Defense to enlarge the existing Army pro- 
gram for the demonstration of riot control techniques 
and to develop a plan for incorporating these techniques 
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officials. 

Thcio programs include the Civil Disturbance Orien- 
tation Cou iNe (SKADOC's conducted by the U.S. Army 
Military Police School and riot control demonstrations 
for each session of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Training Academy. Since the inception of SEA- 
DOC in February 1968, 2,840 persons from outside the. 
Department of Defense have attended the course. 

SF.ADOC is a week-long course conducted on an aver- 
age of twice a month at the Military Police School at 
For t Gordon, Ga. The course encompasses discussion of 
past civil disturbance operations, manifestations of dis- 
sent, pohcc-pivss-rommunity relationships, special threats, 
operational techniques, police, intelligence, interagency 
authority and responsibility, legal aspects of managing 
civil disorders, and use of chemical munitions and special 
equipment. 

Riot control demonstrations and seminars are con- 
ducted semiannually in support of FBI training. 

Equipment loans. To reduce the likelihood that Federal 
troops or National Guard forces will have to he called 
upon in minor disturbances, the Department of Defense 
has instituted a formal program of temporary, emer- 
gency loans of military equipment and resources to civil 
authorities to help quell civil disorders. 

Approval of loan requests is based on the sensitivity of 
the item requested. Requests for personnel, arms, and air- 
craft, for example, must be approved by the Department 
of Defense Executive Agent; while lower-echelon mili- 
tary commanders may approve requests for such protec- 
tive equipment as masks, helmets, and armored vests. 

During FY 1971, 40 loan requests from 15 cities were 
approved. Fifteen types of equipment were loaned with 
a total property value of $288,698. 

Length of the loan period depends on the seriousness 
of the situation. Those governments receiving the loans 
post fidelity bonds to guarantee return of the equipment. 

Fixe departments. Fires and arson frequently accompany 
civil disorders. As in the case of law enforcement gen- 
erally, responsibility for fighting fires and protection of 
firefighting crews is (lie responsibility of municipal, 
county, and State officials. 

In view of the extraordinary strains imposed on fire 
departments by civil disorders, however, the Department 
of Defense, under some circumstances, will provide emer- 
gency firelighting assistance. However, Department of 
Defense operating personnel employed in connection with 
loaned equipment may not be used in a direct law en- 
forcement role. Nor may its firefighting equipment be 
used for not control. 


Other Federal Programs 


A number of other Federal agencies also are involved in 
various phases of dealing with civil disorders, including 
p anmng, research, prevention, control, and community 
a s tance. A discussion of the programs under the auspices 
of these agencies follows: ^ 


called for special ctlorts m controlling civil tlivmli *' , 
Office of Criminal Justice Assistance j tl I-|*- 

oversees grants and a number of other pmi'i.iui* ,l111 
at assisting Slates and local units of government (If* 1 
improved civil disorder control capabilities, 

LEAA State Planning Agencies (SPA) liuvclwyit' 1 " 
to analyze the problems or potential problems c>f c 
disorders in their States and to set priorities am! r 1,1 '’ 
programs to prevent or deal with disoideis, ||ii' f 
disorder activities of OCJA include training ami t, d )r 
assistance to help SPAs develop plans ami to h* 1 ' 
assistance capabilities. 

FY 1971 grants. Discretionary grams dining 1 V •' 
included funding for the development of st.iii-uidi* F 
Disturbance Technical Assistance Units, nmtu.il ai»l cC 
pacts between local jurisdictions, prevention paw 
such as improved police-community relations, , m( | m 
gency communication systems. Police training ro'fi 
continued support through funding of h ampui t.uiem 
per diem costs for civil officials unending tin- Cwil l 
ttirbancc Orientation Course taught by the U S. Ar 
A number of experimental research projects wen' i 
funded, in areas such as tension measurement, uni: 
management, use. of experimental equipment, .mil M 
tactics training. 

During FY 1971, the Stales used approximately i 
million of their LEAA block action grant money in|> 
eels related to riots and civil disorders and in rived i 
$2 million in discretionary funding for other pmjrrl 
the area. 

Research. Research into the nature, causes, ,mt) | 
vention of collective violence is funded by the N.itic 
Institute nf Latv Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
research arm of LEA A. In FY 1971, the Institute him 
six such research projects through grants ami in 
agency agreements. Research topics included |mlto* 
havior during a college riot, violence problems dfni 
fire departments, the prevention and control of inlta 
violence, and the effectiveness of an all-purpose miimii 
cations and protective helmet in collective viol** 
situations. 


United States Marshals Service 

i he United States Marshals Service, Department 
Justice, also lias played a major role in controlling t 
disorders in recent years. The 94 United .States M-'H 
are located in the Federal judicial districts tlirougb 
the United States and in Guam, Puerto Rico, the Vii 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

Among the responsibilities of the Marshals is 
protecting Federal buildings and property, often dm 
episodes of civil disorder. Marshals may be sent to k 
and potentially explosive situations and arc dispatcher 
the order of the President. 

Historically, the most widely publicized use of l 
Marshals during potential or actual civil disturbance 
been in escorting black children to schools in the « 
days of school rlocon-r/wimitntt Tn TariiiarV 1971, diet 


tions, medical, and tactical equipment. Tests have shown 
that the force has a nationwide response time of 6 hours to 
metropolitan areas with adequate transportation facilities. 

The special operations group has been deployed to pro- 
tect Federal property at these locations: the District of 
Columbia, during the 1971 May Day demonstrations; 
Minneapolis, Minn., to remove a group of persons illegally 
occupying Federal properly, also in May 1971; Alcatraz 



Park Police on duly at May Day 1971 rally in 
Washing (on, D.G. 


Island, Calif., in June 1971; Birmingham, Ala., in Sep- 
tember 1971; Danbury, Conn., in October 1971; and 
Tocks Island, Pa., in August 1971. 

Community Relations Service 

The Community Relations Service (CRS), Department 
of Justice, plays an important role in both the prevention 
and control of civil disorders. Under title X of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, CRS is charged with helping com- 
munities solve differences stemming from discriminatory 
practices based on “race, color, or national origin.” 

Operating in field offices in 32 cities, CRS representa- 
tives in areas experiencing upheaval attempt to bring 
parties together on a basis of understanding that may 
serve to prevent civil disorder. CRS conciliation efforts 
during disturbances include helping police departments 
establish rumor control centers, acting as liaison between 
demonstrating groups and the local authorities, and ad- 
vising city officials on methods of resolving disputes. 


" — r 6 " ^ 

in manpower and travel. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

A program of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development provides companies with Federal reinsur- 
ance against losses from riots or civil disorders. This in- 
creases (he availability of property insurance in 
metropolitan areas which may be subjected to civil dis- 
turbances and encourages the restoration of buildings fol- 
lowing riot damage. 

The reinsurance is provided for under title XI of the 
Mousing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 

Civil disorder for purposes of the Riot Reinsurance Pro- 
gram is defined as: “(1) any pattern of unlawful inci- 
dents taking place within close proximity as to time and 
place, and involving property damage intentionally caused 
by persons apparently having civil disruption, civil dis- 
obedience, or civil protest as a primary motivation, at 
least two of which incidents result in property damage in 
excess of $1,000 each; or (2) any occurrence of property 
damage in excess of $2,000 caused by persons whose un- 
lawful conduct in causing the occurrence clearly manifests 
their primary purpose of civil disruption, civil disobedi- 
ence, or civil protest.” 

Riot insurance has been provided to insurers partici- 
pating in a FAIR {Fair Access to Insurance Require- 
ments) Plan, an insurance “pool” that makes property 
insurance more widely available, since August 1968. 

Department of Transportation 

Police helicopters provided for purposes of traffic safety 
have been used for overseeing riot areas, lighting areas ; 
and observing rooftops. 

The helicopters have been funded by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, Department ol 
Transportation, which has found that police department; 
cannot justify the cost of a helicopter for only one phase 
of police work, such as traffic supervision. A multipurpose 
program must be established to justify the cost, and that 
program often includes riot work. 

General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration (GSA), charger 
with maintaining and protecting three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Federal employees in almost 10,000 buildings, has ? 
special program to prevent damage or disruption fron 
civil disorders. 

GSA has developed specially trained and equipped mo 
bile cadres, with an authorized strength of 160 men, to b< 
available on immediate notice to cope with civil disorders 
The cadres are located in major cities around the Nation 
and are ready to assist the 4,744 Federal protective officer 
and guards of GSA. 

In addition, GSA contracted with the Internationa 
Association of Chiefs of Police to develop a prototypi 
course of instruction in subjects which included crow< 
and riot control. Training academies teaching the cours 
were established in five cities to provide, initial and re 
fresher training. 
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By the end of 1968, the District of Columbia seemed 
caught in an upward spiral of crime that had no top. 

The number of crime index offenses had risen from 
fewer than 6,000 in December 1958 to almost 28,000 in 
December 1968. Washington, D.C., was one of the top 
three cities in the Nation with 500,000 to a million peo- 
ple in numbers of murders, aggravated assaults, robberies, 
and burglaries. Crimes doubled from 1956 to 1961, re- 
doubled from 1961 to 1966, and doubled again in the 
next 3 years. 

On January 31, 1969, President Nixon, 11 days after 
taking office, called for action to begin “curbing crime 
and improving the conditions of life" in the city. lie 
offered “a package of proposals that can at least help 
toward restoring the safety of life and property” and in- 
cluding “a commitment to give the people of the District 
of Columbia the voice they legitimately should have in 
the public policies that affect their lives.” 

The President outlined a framework of “local initia- 
tive and responsibility and fullest possible Federal sup- 
port," including not only money but technical assistance. 
“The District of Columbia is the Federal City, and the 
Federal Government cannot evade its share of responsi- 
bility for the conditions of life in the District," he said. 

Court reform. The President proposed more judges; a 
complete restructuring of the courts, including modern 
management and computer techniques; more staff, prose- 
cutors, and attorneys in the Office of the U.S. Attorney; 
an assault on drug addiction and juvenile crime; bail 
reform and improved legal assistance for the poor; and 
a greatly expanded police force. 

The Congress responded, enacting the D.C. Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970, which incor- 
porated many of the President’s recommendations. The 
District of Columbia Government underwent intensive 
planning and some reorganization, using all available 
resources, including the findings and recommendations 
of the President’s Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia, which reported in 1966 that crime measured 
by standard indicators probably was low because of the 
amount of unreported crime. 

Increased funding. The Federal Government assigned 
high priority in budgeting to law enforcement in Wash- 
ington. A concerted anticrime program began in 1969. 
High-intensity street lighting was installed in high-crime 
areas and around Federal buildings, a kind of visible 
symbol of the new effort that had begun. 

Until more police could be recruited, overtime pro- 
vided the equivalent of 1,000 extra policemen through a 
grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 


tion (LEAA) of the U.S. Department of Justice. Sharp- 
ly increased patrols — foot, scooter, motorcycle, scout car, 
cruiser, and wagon — stepped up police visibility and ef- 
fectiveness in preventing and dealing with street crime. 

The scooter program expanded quickly, from 15 in 
June I960 to 200 a year later and 300 in early 1972, com- 
bining maneuverability with speed. Another LEAA grant 
helped to operate three helicopters, providing a third 
dimension in tracking criminals, controlling civil disord- 
ers, and flying search and rescue missions. 

Lower crime rate. In 1970 the crime rate dropped 5.2 
percent, as measured by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation Uniform Crime Reports of seven major crime 
index offenses: homicide, forcible rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, larceny of more than $50, and 
automobile theft. 

From March 1970 to March 1971, total crime de- 
creased 18.7 percent, and daily crime index offenses 
decreased from 170 to 138. The highest daily average of 
a month’s index offenses — 202. '1 — was in November 1969. 
Crime in February 1972 reached the lowest daily aver- 
age — 95.2 — since February 1967. Crime in the first 5 
months of 1972 deceased 27.9 percent from the same 
period in 1971. 

This essay explores the mechanisms by which these 
changes have been brought about: Federal assistance, 
the programs, ancl the agencies which implement them. 

Visitors and Petitioners 

The District of Columbia is both the seat of Federal 
Government for all Americans and the repository of much 
of the artistic and historical treasure of the Nation. 

As such, the Capital is host to millions of American 
and foreign visitors each year; the figure surpasses 2 
million visitors per month in the summer. 

All law enforcement agencies in the city, and particu- 
larly the Metropolitan Police Department, have a special 
responsibility to protect and assist these visitors at all 
times. 

In addition, as the seat of Government, the District 
of Columbia is the proper focal point for citizens of all 
political and philosophical persuasions to exercise their 
First Amendment right to assemble and petition Govern- 
ment for redress. 

In the past decade, political demonstrations have on 
occasion reached massive proportions, as in the civil 
rights demonstrations of the early 1960’s. As a rule, most 
demonstrations have been orderly and peaceful ; but some 
have not. 

It is the duty of the Metropolitan Police Department — 
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area is contained in this essay. 


Office of Criminal Justice 

The Office of Criminal justice, in the U.S. Department 
of Justice, recommends and helps to implement changes 
to improve criminal justice throughout the Nation and 
particularly in (he District of Columbia. The Associate 
Deputy Attorney General in charge of this office is also a 
member of the D.C. Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Board. 

In FY 1971, the Office of Criminal Justice helped to 
carry out the provisions of the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act by processing ap- 
pointments to the expanded court system and to the new 
Commission on judicial Disabilities and Tenure. The 
Office also explained the criminal provisions of the act 
to the District of Columbia Bar and other interested 
officials. 

The Office assisted the District of Columbia in other- 
activities. It formulated amendments to the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966, and it assisted in argument on a case in the 
D.C. Court of Appeals in support of the principle that a 
trial judge may order a suspect to appear in a police 
lineup on the basis of reasonable grounds which do not, 
necessarily, amount to probable cause for arrest. 

Background 

The. Constitution sets forth the basic guidelines for the 
National Capital’s municipal government. Tire Congress 
has sole legislative authority over the Capital, but it has 
delegated some of this authority to the District of Colum- 
bia Government, such as general police powers and 
health, welfare, and licensing activities. 

The Federal City Concept 

The congressional dreision to locate the Capital in a new 
city built on Federal territory rather than in an existing 
city was made in 1790. An incident 7 years earlier pro- 
vides some insight into this decision: unpaid Continental 
Army troops with fixed bayonets surrounded the State 
House in Philadelphia, where the Congress was meeting, 
demanding overdue pay. The Philadelphia militia de- 
clined to come to the rescue. The Congress repaired to 
Princeton, N.J., to continue deliberating, and subse- 
quently, with this episode fresh in mind, a separate 
territory— with its own militia— was provided for in 
the Constitution. 

Since 1800, when the District of Columbia became the 
official Capital City, the Congress has changed the form 
of municipal government of the city six times. There have 
been mayors, aldermen, councilmen, and commissioners, 
sometimes elected, sometimes selected ; but the prevailing 


trend has been toward appointment. In 1802, the riiy *>• 
Washington was incorporated with an elected 12*tm i0' n>1 
council and an appointed mayor. In 1812, an cirri*' 1 ' 
board of aldermen was added, which together with >' 1C 
council, selected the mayor. In 1820, the maynt.il 
became elective. 

A big change came in 1871, when a territorial govern* 
nient was installed, with an appointed Governor atri 
11 -member council, an elected 22-member Utilise ol 
Delegates, and an elected nonvoting delegate to llu* US. 
House of Representatives. 

Then, in 1874, territorial government was n*vnknl;m<l 
a temporary commission form of government was 
established. 

From 1878 to 1967, the President appointed a mi|h r- 
visory Board of Commissioners composed of two » iviliam 
and one Army Corps of Engineers officer. The only nil if r 
change in those 89 years, beside merging the ritiri i>f 
Washington and Georgetown in 189. r >, was ralilii .tlimi n! 
the 23d Amendment to the Constitution in 1%I. ir't«r* 
ing to District of Columbia residents the right to vote far 
a President, a right they iiad lost in 1874. 

The present City Council system, led by a mayor (lm 
actual title is Commissioner), was instituted in 
The President, with Senate approval, appoints lit** Cmit* 
tnissioncr, a deputy, and nine Councilmen-atd.atgc. 

Legislation in 1968 provided for an elected ralhrr ilt.tn 
appointed School Board, and in 1970 for an elcrtccl iuhi. 
voting delegate to the House of Representatives. 


Government Operations 

Role of the President. The President, besides appointing 
the Commissioner and City Council, sends the rilys pro- 
posed budget to the Congress each year, along will* the 
budget of the Federal Government. He also screw* the 
city's legislative requests to the Congress. In tiroes of 
crisis or emergency, the President may call out vUe N*. 
tional Guard and Armed Forces. The President a'**’ ! ap- 
points judges to the D.C. Superior Court and the DC 
Court of Appeals, with the advice ancl consent of the 
Senate. 

Role of the Commissioner and Council. Tire Commis- 
sioner has broad executive authority to organize and i nat \- 
age most of the departments of city government an to 
prepare the city’s budget (but not the judiciary budget, 
which may be changed only by the Congress). He 
veto the Council’s actions, and the Council may ovcrr1 5 
his veto by a three-fourths vote of the members voting- 
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me uistrict oi ^oiumoia as Doth a Mate and a city. 

District of Columbia Courts. The District of Columbia 
court system, before its recent reorganization, was a mu- 
nicipal court system. All but petty cases went to the U.S. 
district court. Now, the District of Columbia courts have 
received State court status, and the U.S. district court 
tries only Federal cases. 

Differing systems. 'Flic District of Columbia has many 
of the functions of a Slate, but it remains a city. Some of 
its administrative systems conform to Federal standards 
and regulations; others have been exempted. For in- 
stance, it has separate personnel systems for policemen, 
firemen, teachers, and Wage Hoard (blue-collar) workers. 
Departments such as welfare, corrections, civil defense, 
and police arc subject to competitive U.S. Civil Service 
Commission regulations; others are exempt and have simi- 
lar but noncompetitive classifications. 

Metropolitan resources. A surprising number of public 
and private agencies in the District of Columbia con- 
tribute to the crime prevention and law enforcement 
effort and receive Federal assistance in making their con- 
tributions. These agencies range from the obvious ones— 
police, courts, anti correctional institutions— to a broad 
spectrum of social service agencies, including those that 
contribute to law enforcement primarily during civil dis- 
orders and emergencies. 

The remainder of this essay consists of descriptions of 
the agencies involved and their activities, as supported 
by Federal assistance. 

Planning and Funding 
Crime Reduction 

The District of Columbia, like all jurisdictions that re- 
ceive funds from the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA) of the Department of Justice, must 
maintain a State Planning Agency (SPA) to design a 
comprehensive plan for improving law enforcement and 
to direct LEAA funds to the programs that cany out that 
plan. 

This comprehensive planning began in the District of 
Columbia soon after the Congress enacted the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, the act which 
established LEAA itself. Every year since 1969, the Dis- 
trict has submitted a comprehensive plan to LEAA for 
improving criminal justice and to project funding re- 
quirements for the next 4 years. The Office of Criminal 
Justice Plans and Analysis (OCJPA) docs this for the 
District and is its State Planning Agency. 

In FY 1971, OCJPA received $17.1,000 from LEAA 
to develop its comprehensive plan. This planning grant 
was followed by $1,374,000 in a block action grant made 
after LEAA approved the comprehensive plan. The size of 
the block action grant is determined by population. 


In addition to these grants, LEAA awarded more than 
$4 million to OCJPA in discretionary grants to carry out 
especially promising projects without regard to a popula- 
tion formula. OCJPA then conveyed this assistance to 
projects implementing the comprehensive plan. 

This kind of comprehensive planning enables OCJPA 
to examine the entire criminal justice system and to target 
its resources on areas where they promise to have the 
greatest impact. OCJPA has emphasized these areas: 
police improvement, especially through training and over- 
time; drug abuse treatment, including such programs as 
methadone maintenance; and corrections improvements 
through a number of community-based programs. 

OCJPA coordinates planning with funding. Tt provides 
technical assistance to agencies developing project pro- 
posals, and it continuously monitors and evaluates the 
projects. 

Structure of OCJPA 

OCJPA is part of the D.C. Office of Planning and Man- 
agement, and that office, in turn, is part of the Executive 
Office of the Commissioner, who is more usually called 
the Mayor. OCJPA is led by a director and a deputy 
director. It has five units: a Division of Planning and 
Evaluation, a Division of Grants Management, an Office 
of Crime Analysis, a Division of Administrative Services, 
and a Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Division. 

The Office of Crime Analysis generates the greatest 
input to comprehensive planning; it is responsible for 
collecting, analyzing, and evaluating information on all 
aspects of crime and how it is handled. These data help 
to pinpoint needs and measure the impact of what the 
District docs about those needs. 

A supervisory board guides OCJPA, the D.C. Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Board. Under the chairmanship of 
the Commissioner, this board has 29 members who repre- 
sent the District of Columbia Government, the Federal 
Government, and the community. It meets at least once 
a month, and subcommittees work throughout the month 
to solve specific problems. 

The central purpose of the board is to advise the 
Commissioner about law enforcement programs and goals, 
to recommend improvements, and to coordinate the poli- 
cies evolved to achieve these goals. The board considers 
OCJPA' recommendations, but it makes the final deci- 
sions about which projects should be funded. The Com- 
missioner and the board must approve the comprehensive 
plan before it is submitted to LEAA. 

Coordination is not the exclusive province of the 
Criminal Justice Coordinating Board; the D.C. Public 
Safety Group plays an important role, too. The Deputy 
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From these meetings the group derives the information 
it needs to give the Commissioner and his Deputy the 
information they need to make decisions. 

Planning Process 

Comprehensive planning begins with setting goals, design- 
ing programs to achieve them, and preparing budgets to 
pay for them. OCJPA does this with the advice and 
approval of the Criminal Justice Coordinating Board, 
and it does it by cooperating with agencies of the local 
criminal justice system as well as other agencies, sucli 
as tlie District of Columbia Budget Office, the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, the Model Cities Program, 
the Office of the Coordinator of the Highway Safety Act, 
the City Council, specific Committees of the Congress and 
representatives of the executive branch. 

Conferences with the directors of agencies about their 
problems and priorities enable OCJPA to coordinate 
planning. These conferences have been held with, among 
others, the director of the Narcotics Treatment Admin- 
istration, the Chief of Police, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the Corporation Counsel, the U.S. 
Attorney, the Chief Judge of the Superior Court, and the 
special assistant to the Commissioner for Youth Oppor- 
tunity Services. 

New and significant tools have recently been designed 
by OCJPA to make its plans: 

(1) TRACE (Tracking, Research, and Analysis of 
Criminal Events) is a computerized system to track of- 
fenders through the criminal justice system and to develop 
data to help determine how the system can be improved; 

(2) A planning, programming, and budgeting system 
being developed by OCJPA and the Office of Budget 
and Program Analysis will be used to refine goals by setting 
measurable objectives and then designing the measuring 
tools ; 

(3) OCJPA is developing research programs and ways 
to improve evaluation by applying certain proven crimi- 
nal justice indicators. 

Victimization Survey 

In order to establish sound public safety priorities, 
OCJPA’s Office of Crime Analysis undertook in FY 1971 
the Survey of Citizens’ Reaction to Crime. The survey 
was carried out in three areas of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington: the Model Cities Neighborhood, the rest of the 
District of Columbia, and the inner beltway suburbs. A 
$68,118 LEAA grant and a $19,400 Model Cities gram 
paid for this survey. 

District of Columbia residents are more concerned 
about crime as a national problem than are suburbanites, 
a preliminary report of this survey’s findings indicates. 

A large majority of the people surveyed was concerned 
about increased crime nationally; a smaller majority was 
concerned about increased area crime; but a minority 


enough ; anti more man nan uuueveu mat tne o 
were “not tough enough.” 

Most area residents indicated willingness to testil 
court as witnesses to crime. A majority of city rtwc 
thought witnesses should be paid, but a majority of 
urbanites disagreed. Suburbanites were, more likely t< 
port teenage vandalism and shoplifting than city dwe 

Project Development 

Project proposals are submitted by private and p 
groups and individuals. OCJPA provides advice and i 
nical assistance to develop these proposals in ord< 
forward its broad aims. These proposals themselves 
cate what the criminal justice system needs, so OCj 
project development is increasingly integrated wit 
planning. 

First, OCJPA reviews and analyzes proposals. ' 
it sends them to the Criminal Justice Coordinating 11 
with its recommended priorities. The Board’s Sub 
mittcc on Project Proposal Review studies the prop 
and returns them to the full board with its rccommc 
lions. The board decides which proposals to implei 

LEAA funds 75 percent of most action project! 
percent is then provided by the District of Columbia. 
Board sometimes decides that other sources of fur 
should be sought for certain proposals. 

Some proposals conic in for extra scrutiny. Pro): 
involving drug abuse, for instance, arc sent to the 
cotics Treatment Administration for comments and 
ommendatious. Similarly, proposals that relate to jut 
delinquency are reviewed by the Office of Youth 0| 
tunity Services, and proposals that concern lrn 
houses are reviewed by the Department of Correc 
Comprehensive planning and coordination imdcrli< 
procedure. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

When the board approves a proposed project and I 
funds it, the applicant is notified of the award an 
comes what is known as a suhgrantec; OCJPA 
grantee. 

A project is monitored throughout its lifetime to i 
that it remains consistent with the goals set do\ 
the proposal, and it is also evaluated to determine 
well it achieves these goals. 

OCJPA accomplishes this monitoring and evali 
by analyzing types of information relevant to the pro; 
information about how the project is operated b 
organization responsible for it; crime statistics f r0! 
Office of Crime Analysis; criminal, social, and ecoi 
indicators provided by the agencies finked by the 
prehensive plan; and various other reports and p 
studies. 

Subgrantees, the originators of the proposal, mus 
mit quarterly financial reports and must keep in 
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Department 


□ Technical Services, which includes the Central Rec- 
ords, Communications, Property, and Operations 
Planning and Data Processing Divisions; and 
0 Inspectorial Services, which includes the Internal 
Affairs, Field Inspections, Morals, and Intelligence 
Divisions. 


The District of Columbia Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment (MPD) protects the lives and properties of approxi- 
mately 760,000 residents of the District of Columbia. It 
must also protect visitors who number up to 2 million a 
month in the summer and thousands of suburban resi- 
dents who commute to and from jobs in the city daily. 
There arc more than 68 square miles in the District of 


LEAA Funding 


LEAA assistance to the Metropolitan Police Department 
since the spring of 1970 lias included: 




Funding by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
helped to upgrade Metropolitan Police Department operations. 

Columbia, 1,352 miles of streets, and 447 miles of public 
alleys. 

Police operations focus on reducing crime and traffic 
accidents by prevention and detection, by enforcing appli- 
cable laws in cooperation with Federal law enforcement 
agencies when necessary, by employing the latest tech- 
niques in criminology, and by conducting community re- 
lations programs. 

I’he department is divided into four bureaus: 


□ A $1.25 million grant for overtime, providing an 
equivalent of 1,000 extra policemen until more men 
and women could be recruited; 

□ A $157,000 grant to combat organized crime; 

□ Three grants totaling $342,000 to operate three heli- 
copters and train nine pilots; 

□ A $153,000 grant for a model program in dispatch 
and control procedures that will result in a computer- 
ized demonstration model available to every police de- 
partment in the Nation for testing dispatch and 
control patterns; 






The Metropolitan Police Force is the first poli<*<* * 
the country to use scooters in significant 
major patrol strategy, and may well become a ** ltl 
other cities. 
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Police helicopter capability was made possible following pilot 
training by the. U.S. Army. 

O A- $135,000 grant to modernize completely the recruit 
training curriculum; 

Cl A $100,000 grant to develop a Command and Con- 
trol Master Plan, assessing and identifying needs and 
projecting detailed equipment requirements; and 
O Other grants totaling $76,000 to improve manage- 
ment and operational functions. 

Increased patrols. Patrol activities increased from a daily 
average of 1,000 in FY 1969 to 1,221 in FY 1970, and 
1,477 in FY 1971. Innovative neighborhood patrol and 


Recruitment. The authorized strength of the depart 
lias risen from 3,100 (excluding cadets and civiliar 
ployecs) in early 1969 to 5,100. Actual strength incr 
by a total of 1,945, to 5,100 by September 1970. 
recruits included 60 women, 110 college graduates. 
830 blacks. 

During 1970 a prospective recruit could take the j: 
entrance examination from the U.S. Civil Service < 
mission immediately instead of waiting until lus j 
came up, which materially speeded up the rccri: 
process and made large numbers of recruits available j 
quickly. The Commission also publicized the reertj 
program extensively, especially for women. 
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The recruiting effort was assisted by the “early out” 
program of the U.S. Department of Defense. This pro- 
gram, begun in 196(4, authorized discharges 6 months 
early for servicemen and women who could show a letter 
of acceptance as a police recruit. The program ended 
in 1971. 

Department of Defense Assistance 

The Department of Defense provides certain types of anti- 
crime assistance to the District of Columbia under De- 
partment of Defense Directive 5030.46, “Assistance to 
the District of Columbia Government in Combating 
Crime.” The Directive provides for the use of military 
resources to assist law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia and designates the Secretary of the Army as 
Executive Agent for overseeing such assistance. 

Military resources which the District of Columbia may 
request include personnel in non-law enforcement capaci- 
ties, military training facilities for use by District law 
enforcement personnel, and military equipment and 
supplies. 

In FY 1971, the effort by the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment to initiate helicopter capability precipitated 
several requests for military assistance. The Army pro- 
vided pilot training for 10 police officers at the Army 
Primary Helicopter School, Fort Woltcrs, Tex. Later in 
the year, the Army gave two surplus helicopters to the 
Metropolitan Police Department and provided proficiency 
flight training to nine police pilots. The Navy provided 
the Metropolitan Police Department with temporary use 
of a helicopter facility to accommodate three leased heli- 
copters, and the Air Force is furnishing the necessary 
aviation fuel. All incremental costs involved are being 
reimbursed to the Department of Defense. 

Other military assistance to the District of Columbia 
lias included providing five Army radio technicians to 
retune and install new crystals in 200 portable police 
radios and assistance in installing two-way radio-telephone 
transceivers in 546 police vehicles. 

Pilot Police District Project 

An experimental program to improve police-community 
relations in the inner city and to improve police response 
to residents’ needs was funded by the U.S. Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in FY 1969 through the Government 
of the District of Columbia. 


witi 2 en participation. An elected Citizens Hoard was 
created to participate in directing these seminars, advise 
on policy decisions, and maintain police- community 
liaison. These tasks included posting community bulletin 
boards, publishing a project newsletter, surveying com- 
munity opinion and assets, conducting a media-oriented 
public information program, and sponsoring six seminars 
explaining self-protection and security techniques to 
businessmen, beauticians, teachers, clergymen, and 
homemakers. 

Community services. Another component of this project 
has sought to establish or expand needed community serv- 
ices. To do this, three Nighttime-Weekend Emergency 
Service Centers make referrals to other services and pro- 
grams during hours when most city offices arc closed. 
This is one of the FY 1971 projects awarded LEA A funds; 
the other provided training to prospective Metropolitan 
Police Department applicants. 

A resident volunteered at eacli Third Police District 
station to furnish social service and non* legal assistance. 
'Phis freed policemen for other tasks. 

Other activities in this project included a Junior Police 
Cadet Corps and Courtesy Patrol, citizens riding with 
policemen in patrol cars, and action against drug abuse 
and addiction. 

Recruitment and training. The third component of the 
Pilot Police District Project, Police Operations and Pro- 
cedures, focused on recruiting and promoting black 
residents of the District of Columbia in the Metropolitan 
Police Department. The training program for prospective 
applicants offered short- and long-term coaching for the 
police entrance examination, the latter with a training 
stipend. A parallel slipended study program was offered 
for the promotion examination. 


Model Cities Program 

Law enforcement and crime prevention play important 
roles in a number of District of Columbia Model Cities 
projects. 

Planning for the Model Cities Program began in 1966, 
the year that the Congress enacted the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act, A $9.6 million 
plan for the first action year was submitted by the District 
to the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which administers the act, in August 1 969, and 42 
projects were begun between April 1970 and November 
1971. The second action year began in February 1972. 

Projects with law enforcement and crime prevention 
components included: 

(1) Northeast Neighborhood House — $301,145 for 
recreation, cultural enrichment, counseling, training, and 
employing Stanton Park youths; 
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District of Columbia probation officers meet to discuss cases. 

well as for a dropout prevention plan for the next year; 

(7) Adult Education Demonstration Center— 
$164,000 to the District of Columbia Public Schools to 
provide educational, vocational, and counseling services 
to 300 Model Neighborhood residents; 

(8) Truancy prevention— $142,560 for investigation, 
counseling, and referral for 621 potential truants in five 
Mode! Neighborhood schools; 

(9) Model Cities Scholarship Fund— $200,000 for 
post-secondary scholarships for 300 to 350 Model Neigh- 
borhood residents; 

(10) Victimization and Potential Victimization Sur- 
ve y $19,400 for a D.C. Office of Crime Analysis survey 


of approximately 570 Model Neighborhood residents (o 
deteimine the amount of crime they had experienced 
and to gather data on their attitudes toward crime and 
criminal justice for a larger survey; 

(11) Multiservice Youth Center — $49,470 for the 
United Block Association to provide a recreational, cul- 
tural, and vocational training facility and program for 
13- to 21-year-old youths in the Stanton Park area south 
of II Street, Northeast; and 

(12) Drug Addiction Treatment Center— $215,172 
for the Narcotics Treatment Agency of the D.C. Depart- 
ment of Human Resources to provide treatment for ap- 
proximately 500 Model Neighborhood residents as well as 
a community prevention-education program. 
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areas. Each has a Service Area Committee made up of 
one representative from each of 17 or more agencies 
operating in the neighborhood, such as lire, police, cor- 
rections, economic development, environmental services, 
highways and traffic, human rights, human resources, 
libraries, manpower, schools, recreation, youth oppor- 
tunity, redevelopment, national parks, housing, and 
planning. 

Approximately 20 to 35 percent of these Service Area 
Committees’ efforts has been directed toward law en- 
forcement and crime and delinquency prevention. This 
percentage is growing, spurred by the recent emphasis 
on such programs as truancy prevention aimed at prc- 
dclinquent youth. 

Courts, Prosecution, and 
Defense 

The Court Reform Act of 1970 raised District of Co- 
lumbia courts from municipal to Stale court level. The 
former D.C. court of general sessions, which had limited 
jurisdiction, was combined with the former D.C. Tax 
Court and Juvenile Court to become the D.C. Superior 
Court, with expanded jurisdiction. Appeals from the 
D.C. Superior Court may be taken to the D.C. Court of 
Appeals and then to the Supreme Court. In the past, 
appeals from the former Municipal Court of Appeals were 
taken to the U.S. Court of Appeals, and then the Supreme 
Court. 

Components of Reform 

A basic feature of the Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act was the establishment of a Court Executive 
with a staff of seven to handle administration which 
had been the duty of the chief judge. This Court Execu- 
tive acts as a staff arm to the Joint Committee on Judicial 
Administration. Executive staff duties include jury man- 
agement, appointment of nonjudicial personnel, mech- 
anization and computerization of operations and services, 
budgeting, management of facilities, construction, and 
maintenance. The Court Executive supervises the fiscal 
officer, the auditor-master of D.C. Superior Court, and 
the director of social services. 

Structure of Superior Court. The Superior Court has 
six divisions: criminal, civil, family, tax, courtroom oper- 
ations, and the Marriage Bureau. Its staff includes 37 
judges and 700 supporting positions. The FY 1971 budget 


was almost .$18 million, including $6.5 million in cash 
income. The remainder was supplied by congressional 
appropriation. 

By the time a prescribed 3 -year transition period ends 
in August 1973, the Superior Court will have assumed 
complete jurisdiction over all local civil and criminal 
matters. 

The new Family Division, which combines the former 
Juvenile Court and the Domestic Relations Branch of the 
court of general sessions, has implemented an innovative 
concept in handling family difficulties. The concept of 
the intrafamily offense embraces any criminal offense 
committed within a family, such as an assault during a 
family altercation. Before reorganization, such offenses 
came before the court as criminal offenses or not at all. 

The Intrafamily Disputes Branch of the Family Divi- 
sion now handles such cases through family counseling, 
thereby providing relief to the families, diverting many 
cases from court, and reducing the criminal case load. 
This branch also handles any case involving a threat to a 
child’s welfare by the conduct of any member of his 
family. 

Other innovative practices include augmenting the 
paid social service staff with volunteers, called The 
Friends of the Superior Court, and Project Crossroads, a 
pretrial diversion program for young offenders with em- 
ployment difficulties. The youthful offenders arc given an 
opportunity to choose, as an alternative to prosecution, 
help in finding a job, including counseling, training, and 
placement. 

Felony prosecution. Before court reorganization, all 
fekmics were prosecuted in the U.S. district court. The 
court of general sessions experienced a case load that 
more than doubled from 1966 to 1970, reflecting not only 
more misdemeanors committed, among other factors, but 
also more plea bargaining, with felony charges reduced 
for prosecution as misdemeanors in the court of general 
sessions because of tbc caseload in the U .S. district court. 
A major motive of court reorganization was to help re- 
duce crime in the District of Columbia by prosecuting 
more felonies as felonies and by shortening the time be- 
tween arrest and trial. 

The 4,141 felony indictments in the District of Colum- 
bia in calendar 1971 represented more than double the 
yearly average for the previous 20 years: 1,841 in the 
D.C. Superior Court and 2,300 in the U.S. district court, 
which was still in the process of transferring jurisdiction 
on non-Federal felony offenses to the D.C. Superior 
Court. Felonies now come to trial in the D.C. Superior 
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Appeals. The D.C. Court of Appeals, which hears appeals 
from the D.C. Superior Court, has nine full-time judges, 
three retired judges who serve part-time, and a staff of 
32 persons. Its FY 1972 appropriation from the Congress 
was $1,126 million. The President appoints judges to 15- 


Thc U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Cokm 
Circuit hears appeals from the U.S. district court 
U.S. Tax Court, and Federal administrative agencies 
has 9 judges, two senior retired judges, and a staff ot 
persons. The FY 1971 budget was approximately < 
million. The District of Columbia paid $7,272 milliot 




represents mthgents in Iclony, misdemeanor, mental 
healtli and juvenile eases. The D.C. Bail Agency was up- 
graded by the court reform act from an interviewing 
agency to one with responsibility for advising the court on 
pretrial release matters. 

Two court-related discretionary grants were awarded 
by LEA A in FY 197 1 through the D.C. Office of Criminal 
justice Flans and Analysts: 

( 1 ) $155,070 to the National Conference of Metropoli- 
tan Courts in Detroit, Mich., to examine and evaluate 
metropolitan courts on a continuing basis by visiting judi- 
ciary panels; 

(2) $163,950 to the National Center for State. Courts 
in Washington, D.C., to serve as a clearinghouse for State 
court research and techniques to improve court adminis- 
tration. 

Office of the Corporation Counsel 

The Corporation Counsel is the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment attorney and chief legal officer. He prosecutes 
all cases not prosecuted by the U.S. attorney and defends 
the District of Columbia Government from suits against it. 
His office drafts legislation, legal opinions, briefs, and 
amendments to municipal ordinances and regulations. His 
office also performs legal research for the District of Co- 
lumbia and represents the District of Columbia as plain- 
tiff’ in civil cases. 

A study of the Law Enforcement Division conducted 
during July 1971, believed to be a representative month, 
showed that 21 percent of nontraffic cases and 9 percent 
of all cases resulted in informations prepared for court; 
workload records arc kept only on informations. The 
remainder of the eases resulted in continuances, “no- 
papers,” no charges, forfeitures of collateral, nolle presses, 
or referrals to Traffic School. 

The Law Enforcement Division prepares and tries eases 
involving violation of municipal ordinances before the 
Criminal Division of the D.C. Superior Court. Division in- 
formations involving traffic violations totaled 47,200 in FY 
1971 and 42,300 in FY 1970, compared with 16,400 non- 
traffic informations in FY 1971 and 6,800 in FY 1970. The 
most frequent nontraffic cases involve disorderly conduct, 
illegal possession of guns, or infractions of regulations con- 
cerning health, minimum wages, and industrial safety. 

The other division most directly related to crime pre- 
vention and law enforcement is the Juvenile Division; it 
filed 9,600 juvenile eases and 1,800 adult cases in FY 1971 
in the Superior Court Family Division. 

U.S. Attorney for the District 
of Columbia 

The U.S. attorney prosecutes all criminal cases in the 
District of Columbia except those involving municipal reg- 

Probation officer takes notes during counseling session with client. 


narcotics sales, major gambling, and large-scale handling 
of stolen goods; 

(3) Special Proceedings, which represents the United 
States in mental health, habeas corpus, and drug user pro- 
ceedings before the U.S. district court and the D.C. Su- 
perior Court; 

(4) Appellate, which handles appeals from the U.S. 
district court and D.C. Superior Court ; and 

(5) Civil, which represents the United States before 
the U.S. district court and the D.C. Superior Court in 
eases involving the Federal Government. 

After staff additions called for by the President, the 
authorized staff of the Office of the U.S. Attorney dou- 
bled; now it has 140 assistant U.S. attorneys and 110 sup- 
porting staff members. The FY 1971 budget for this office 
was almost $3.7 million. Approximately 75 percent of 
this amount was in the form of reimbursement from the 
District of Columbia to the U.S. Department of Justice 
for the services rendered the District of Columbia by the 
Office. 

A $6,075 grant from LEAA to the Office financed a 
telecopier document transmission system that began op- 
erating in September 1971. Using telephone lines to 
transmit copies of documents, this system links the Office 
with nine other criminal justice agencies that formerly 
dispatched most of their paperwork by messenger. The 
system has quickened the flow of work. Its costs after the 
first year will be divided among participating agencies. 


Department of Corrections 

The D.C. Department of Corrections administers five 
facilities: 

( 1 ) The D.C. Jail, where men serve short sentences or 
await trial, final court decisions, or transfer, has a normal 
capacity of 663, with an average population of 1,092 in 
FY 1971 and 1,186 in FY 1972. 

(2) The Women’s Detention Center, for booking, 
processing, and detention of women serving short sen- 
tences or awaiting trial or transfer, has a normal capacity 
of 50, with an average population of 90 in FY 1971 and 
94 in FY 1972. 

(3) The Correctional Complex at Lorton, Va., about 
20 miles from the District of Columbia, is for the custody, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of men sentenced to its 
Minimum Security Facility, medium-security Lorton 
Reformatory, or its Maximum Security Facility. It has a 
normal capacity of 1,684, with an average population of 
1,632 in FY 1971 and 1,952 in FY 1972. 

(4) The Youth Center at Lorton, for men 18 to 26 
( 18 to 22 at the time of their conviction) sentenced under 
the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act, has a 
normal capacity of 324, with average populations of 362 
in FY 1971 and 360 in FY 1972 (Youth Center No. 2 
opened in May 1972, with a capacity of 225). 
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(5) The Department's 14 Community Corrections 
Centers are designed to supervise and attempt to rehabili- 
tate parolees and misdemeanants who are working or 
learning and, in some cases, provide alternative treatment 
for young offenders. 

LB A A assistance. The Department of Corrections re- 
ceived two discretionary grants from LEAA in FY 1971 : 
$99,039 for a Regional Correctional Training Academy, 
and $222,751 to offer psychiatric treatment in the Cor- 
rectional Complex. The academy serves managers and 
trainers from correctional systems in the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware. The Lorton psychiatric service can provide case 
work, evaluations, rehabilitation, and group and family 
therapy to 15 inpatients and 100 outpatients. 

A $219,000 grant from the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity underwrote the establishment of the Center 
for Correctional Justice in the Lorton Youth Center. Its 
purpose is to resolve inmates’ grievances by arbitration, 
negotiation, and mediation, without resorting to the 
courts. 

LEAA assistance enabled the Prison College Project 
to offer higher education to Lorton inmates in cooperation 
with Federal City College in the District of Columbia. 

Two other projects designed to place ex-offenders in 
good jobs and case their reassimilation into the com- 
munity — Efforts From Ex-Convicts (EFEC) and Inmate 
Personnel System and Career Structure— received block 
grant help from LEAA. 

Federal grants to the D.C. Department of Corrections 
for FY 1971 and 1972 break down as follows: 


Grants for Corrections [Thou- 

sands) 

Department of Labor: 

Project New Hope (educational and prevocational 

training) $267.0 

Common market (supportive social services) ' 78. 3 

Data processing (vocational training) ' 246. 4 

Washington Technical Institute ' 169. 1 

Subtotal 760.8 

Joint Department of Labor/Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

Prevocational training 207.0 

Joint Model Cities and Office of Criminal Justice Elans 
and Analysis: 

Comeback (community and social services) 64. 5 

Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis: 

Correctional interagency liaison (supportive serv- 
ices) 16.3 
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Warrant squad (supportive services) 

Psychiatric treatment center at Lorton 

CRISYS (planning, research, and automatic da< 

processing) 

Long-range planning 

Washington Halfway Houses for Women (psych* 
logical, counseling, and medical services) 1 


Total 

1 Pending ns of February 1972. 

Board of Parole 

The District of Columbia Board of Parole d 
when, how, and why offenders may be ideas 
community under parole supervision. It formi 
conditions that parolees will abide by as w< 
standards for their supervision upon release f 
rcctional facilities. It may issue warrants for the 
of parole violators, and it may act to release ar 
charge parolees from further supervision when 
stances so warrant. The Board also rccommcti 
court sentencing alternatives and may reconi 
ductions in the minimum sentences imposed by 

The three members of the Board are appoint 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

LEAA granted $27/100 in discretionary fun 
board in FY 1971 for a Parole Prediction and E 
Project to develop sophisticated techniques for ( 
parolees’ performances in the community. Or 
this project is to apply these techniques to the sc 
parolees. 

Half the 603 cases being studied arc adults f 
calendar 1968 and 1970, and half are youths |: 
1969 and 1970. Arrest and institutional records 
included in the profiles as well as employment ; 
rcss reports from parole supervisors; no persi 
are being used. The goal of the project is to fori 
of success and failure that can be used to pri 
formance. 

Protecting the Federal 
Government 

The District of Columbia has, as part of its crim 
lion and reduction responsibilities, the specia 
protect officials, employees, and facilities of th 
Government at all times, including times of civi 
in the city. 

In this role, it receives assistance from th< 
Government on a timely basis and on a level su 
assure the normal operations of the Govemmer 
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U.S. Park Police on duty during May Day 1971 demonstrations. 


The Metropolitan Police Department lias a continuing 
duty to protect the President and his family, certain other 
Federal officials and political candidates, the Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and foreign embassies and dignitar- 
ies, as well as all official and private visitors and digni- 
taries who enter the District of Columbia. 

Immediate protection of the White House is the duty 
of the Executive Protective Service of the United States 
Secret Service; this unit also assists the Metropolitan 
Police Department in protecting foreign missions. 

Immediate protection of the Capitol and of the Con- 
gress is the duty of the United States Capitol Police. The 
Supreme Court building is protected by its own 55-man 
police force under the supervision of the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court. 

Threats to the safe and steady operations of the Gov- 
ernment may come in the form of bomb threats, criminal 
assaults on individual officials, and in other forms. 

The most persistent threat in the past 2 or 3 years, 
however, has come in the form of groups of demonstra- 
tors having the avowed purpose of disrupting the oper- 
ations of Government and bringing those operations to a 
halt. 

In 1968, a serious disorder followed the assassination 
of the Rev. Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr, 


The Metropolitan Police Department has major opera- 
tional responsibility for controlling civil disorders. The 
District of Columbia Office of Civil Defense assumes 
the bulk of the administrative work. 

The Distiict of Columbia Office of Civil Defense plans 
for and deals with a variety of emergencies, including 
civil disorders. When they erupt, the office coordinates 
communications between all District of Columbia and 
I'cderal activities involved in coping with them. 

To do this, the Office of Civil Defense may, if the 
Commissioner requests it, step up activities in its com- 
mand center in the City Municipal Center. This emer- 
gency facility is manned in emergencies by a dozen Dis- 
trict of Columbia Office of Civil Defense staff members 
and representatives from other District of Columbia, 
Federal, and private agencies that coordinate during 
disturbances. 


District of Columbia Office of Civil Defense street 
observers tell this command center the location, size, and 
character of disorders. The center then informs the Com- 
missioner and transmits his orders back to the field pre- 
cisely and quickly. 

In FY 1971, expenditures by the District of Columbia 
Office of Civil Defense related to civil disorders were 
$20,250. Federal grant aid from the Department of De- 
fense, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA), ac- 
counted for $5,100 of this on the basis of dual use of a 
grant primarily for Civil Defense purposes. 

Coordinating the District of Columbia response to 
civil disorder is not the only role of the District of Co- 
lumbia Office of Civil Defense. The office staff monitors 
potential emergency situations 7 days a week. 

The Congress appropriated $226,400 of the District 
of Columbia Office of Civil Defense $387,000 FY 1971 
budget. Federal grants from the DCPA supplied $160,- 
600; although this sum was provided on the basis of pre- 
paredness against enemy attack, programs for which this 
sum was expended provide a dual capability applicable 
to all types of emergency operations. 


National Guard 

The District of Columbia Militia, established by the Con- 
gress in 1802, was the forerunner of the present National 
Guard. The Guard has a twofold purpose: to supplement 
the Army and Air Force in war or national crisis, and to 
protect the District in emergencies when ordered by the 
President or another competent Federal authority. 

When a civil disorder or mass demonstration in the 
District of Columbia is sufficiently serious, the President 
may direct the D.C. National Guard to assist the Metro- 
politan Police Department. This procedure is accom- 
plished by the appointed Department of Defense repre- 
sentative authorizing the commanding general to corn- 
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parades, and other duties of the National Guard while in 
militia status. 

In FY 1967, the National Guard of the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico were directed by the Department of Defense, to 
conduct on a priority basis 32 hours of civil disturbance 
training. Three thousand District of Columbia National 
Guardsmen were given an additional 40 hours for a 
total of 72 hours in FY 1967. In FY 1960, District of 
Columbia National Guardsmen received 32 hours of civil 
disturbance training with officers and key noncommis- 
sioned officers receiving an additional 16 hours of train- 
ing. Subsequently a minimum of 16 hours of civil dis- 
turbance training has been conducted annually. 

Beginning in 1967, the District of Columbia National 
Guard has been alerted or committed a total of 23 times 
in support of the Metropolitan Police. Department in 
the control of mass demonstrations or civil disorders. 
Since 1968, the District of Columbia National Guard, 
through intensive training and receipt of necessary equip- 
ment, has developed a high degree of proficiency in 
supporting the civil authorities in the conduct of civil 
disturbance control. To improve response time, alert ros- 
ters and alert procedures are constantly updated and 
tested. Communications systems, particularly in the civil 
defense net, have improved and provided a reliable and 
readliy available means of support. The last reorgani- 
zation of the National Guard authorized for the District 
of Columbia an infantry battalion in addition to existing 
units. 'I'his unit has been organized, thereby permitting 
more motorized patrol elements, as well as a substantial 
reserve force. 

The District of Columbia National Guard was called 
out five times in FY 1971 during demonstrations and 
disorders. The strength of the Guard at these times 
ranged from 904 men on standby status for I day to 
1,919 men for 5 days. 

Department of Defense Assistance 

The District of Columbia, like the 50 States, may receive 
help from the Department of Defense during civil 
disturbances. 

A Federal law known as the Posse Comitatus Act re- 
stricts the use of Federal military forces to execute laws, 
but the Constitution and acts of the Congress set forth 
certain exceptions. 

The May Day demonstration. One of the two exceptions 
is especially relevant to the District of Columbia. This 
exception authorizes the use of military forces to protect 
Federal property and functions when local authorities 
are unable or decline to protect them. For example, Fed- 
eral troops were ordered to assist District authorities to 
protect Federal properties and enable the Government to 
keep functioning during the May Day demonstrations in 
1971. 

During the most potentially threatening part of that 


a proclamation calling for an end to the disturbance 
within a time that he specifics. If the violence continues 
past that time, lie may send in military assistance. In the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioner acts as a Gov- 
ernor would in such instances. 

The Department of Defense may also temporarily loan 
military equipment to local authorities trying to quell dis- 
orders. During the May Day demonstration of 1971, such 
loans to the Metropolitan Police Department included 
medicines, combat rations, and blankets. 

Attorney General's Role 

All Federal responses to civil disorder, in the District 
of Columbia and everywhere in the Nation, arc coordi- 
nated under the authority of the Attorney General as 
chief civilian officer. He advises the President and sets law 
enforcement policy to be observed by both civilian anti 
military forces in their efforts to control disorders. 

A Civil Disorders Team in the District of Columbia, 
directed by the Deputy Attorney General, observes civil 
disorders in the Capital. This team may include personnel 
from such divisions of the Department of Justice as the 
Community Relations Service, the Internal Security Divi- 
sion, the Criminal Division, or the Civil Rights Division. 

The Inter-Divisional Information Unit (ID1U), a part 
of the. Internal Security Division of the Department of 
Justice, also monitors District of Columbia civil dis- 
turbances and has the capability to coordinate with the 
White House and key Federal agencies. 

Park Police 

The National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior plays a major role in coping with civil disorder 
in the District of Columbia. The U.S. Park Police, the 
enforcement ami of the Service, has jurisdiction and may 
make arrests on Federal park lands in the District of 
Columbia. 

The U.S. Capitol Police enforce Federal laws and ap- 
plicable District of Columbia regulations within the Capi- 
tol grounds and buildings. 

The Executive Protective Service protects the President 
and his immediate family, the White House, buildings in 
which Presidential offices arc located, and foreign 
diplomatic missions located in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.C. 

Fire Department 

Although the District of Columbia Fire Department re- 
ceives no Federal grants, it plays a significant role during 
civil disorders and other emergencies, coordinating its 
communications through the Office of Civil Defense 
command center. 

When an emergency appears to be developing in which 
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consli luted two-piece. pumping company into two 
separate engine companies, thereby doubling the 32 
companies to 64. 

Q Full sustained mobilization with all men working 
a 24-hour tour of duly day after day. 

It is the policy of the Fire Department to use hose 
lines to control (ires only, not crowds, because of the in- 
juries host? lines might cause. 


and coordinates community programs to develop th< 
potential of predclinquent youth and to prevent furthe 
delinquency. 

The D.G. Public Schools operate intensive program 
for delinquent and neglected children in institutions. 

The Public. Safety Committee of the Mctropolitai 
Council of Governments cooperates with the publi- 
schools and institutions for delinquent and neglcctei 
children in sponsoring drug abuse education programs 


U.S. Park Police officer stationed in the Washington Monument. 

Human Resources 

The District of Columbia offers a broad range of pro- 
grams and services to rehabilitate offenders, ex-offenders, 
narcotic addicts, and adjudicated juvenile delinquents, 
and an even broader range of programs to prevent 
delinquency. 

The D.C. Department of Human Resources sponsors 
comprehensive social, medical, and psychological services, 


Department of Human Resources 

Established in March 1970, the Department of Ilutna: 
Resources coordinates social services, health programs 
and related facilities in the city. All seven departments 
administrations relate in different ways to crime prever 
tion and law enforcement. 

For example, defendants may be referred by the courl 
to the Health Services Administration of this departmer 
for treatment, or to the Mental Health Administrate 
for psychiatric examination. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration is respon- 
sible for programs to rehabilitate ofFendeis and ex- 
o (Tenders. 

But in addition to the general rehabilitative services it 
offers ex-offenders, the administration also operates the 
Employment and Training Center at Lorton Reformatoiy 
in cooperation with the Department of Corrections. Train- 
ing center programs, which range from private trade 
schools to college studies, arc also available to inmates of 
tire Workhouse and Youth Center. FY 1971 funding for 
corrections programs at Lorton totaled $520,000 from the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, which is part of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, U S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Social Services Administration 

The Social Services Administration administers welfare, 
public assistance, and social services in the District ol 
Columbia. Federal aid from the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service amounted to $51.3 million in FY 197! and $37 
million in FY 1972, most of it— more than $20 million 
each year — consisting of aid to families with dependent 
children. 

Other Federal aid in FY 1971 included: general social 
services, such as casework, homemaker help, day and fos- 
ter home care, $7 million; and aid to the blind, aged, and 
permanently and totally disabled, $8.4 million. 

Social services more closely related to crime prevention 
and law enforcement arc those connected with detention, 
custody, and treatment of children awaiting adjudication 
and dependent or neglected children, and the training 
of persons in need of supervision. 

The Bureau of Youth Services within the Social Serv- 
ices Administration plays a key role in supervising these 
activities related to crime prevention and law enforce- 
ment. It has three divisions: 

(!) Institutional Services, which operates the Receiv- 
ing Home and the three-school Children’s Center at 
Laurel, Md. (Oak Hill, Cedar Knoll, and Maple Glen), 
for persons under 21 who cannot remain at home; 

(2) Youth Group Homes, which provide juveniles who 
cannot return home with a wide range, of recreational, 
educational, vocational, and counseling services in shelter 
houses, halfway houses, and one probation house; and 

(3) Action for Children in Trouble (ACT), which 
diagnoses, counsels, and assists prcdelinqucnts and re- 
leased delinquents. 

An additional unit was provided for by the Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970. This unit, the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles Unit, cooperates with 
other States in returning runaway juveniles to their 
homes. 

The Bureau of Youth Services is involved in three pro- 
grams funded by LEA A. 


$63,774 in LEAA assistance. 

Narcotics Treatment Administration 

At least half of the serious crimes reported in (In* I 
of Columbia arc drug related, according in law c * i « t ■» > 1 < ( * 
ment studies. The Narcotics Treatment Acfnnii®^ 4 * .itmu 
(NTA) was established in February 1970 as pa f t *' lr 
Department of Human Resources of the Disirirt of ^ 
lumbia Government to provide massive and min J >* «•!*<*"• 
sive treatment and rehabilitative services to heroin ii<Itli<b 
who live in the city. 

Federal funding. In recognition of this program’s poten- 
tial for significantly reducing crime, LEAA has awaidnl 
NTA $4 million in discretionary funds in addition t<» 
$300,174 in block grant funds. Another $4,392 million 
has been provided from the funds appropriated fry the 
Congress for the District (as of February 29, - 

Other Federal agencies have provided smaller an i< m mu 
In FY 1971, these included $231,000 from the Nitliotd 
Institute of Mental Health, of the Department of I I«*;vUU, 
Education, and Welfare; $131,000 from the. DC.. Model 
Cities Administration, Department of Housing ant I l 7 1 !>.*m 
Development; $183,000 from the Office of IVoitomb 
Opportunity for an alcoholism project; and $41,(100 from 
the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Approaching the problem. In the week of May 1.3, I !>72, 
there were 4,131 addicts receiving treatment, 3,7 7!) in 
12 NTA centers and 352 through contracts between N'I'A 
and other agencies. 

The basic goals of this program are to end illegal dt up, 
use and criminal activity, help the addict achieve pro- 
ductive fife by training him for a job, and reunite* lain) 
with his family and friends. Patients are cncoui‘n^c»<J to 
continue treatment until all goals are met. 

There are three categories of treatment: ahstim*n< e, 
for patients who are Hying to end their addiction with 
no help other than supportive counseling; detoxification^ 
for addicts who are withdrawing by taking gradually <|<>. 
creasing doses of the synthetic narcotic, methadone ; and 
methadone maintenance, for addicts who arc at least 1ft 
years old, have been addicted at least a year, have 
at abstinence or detoxification, and have voluntarily <-on. 
seated to treatment. 

Results of treatment. A study of 600 patients from May 
1970 to May 1971 showed that 52 percent remained Slc . 
tivc in the program a year after beginning. An unknown 
number of persons who dropped out may have whiovet) 
permanent abstinence. 

By May 1971, the number of patients in school or fu\\^ 
time jobs had risen from 25 percent to 65 percent, und 
76 percent of the entire group had not been arrested \vid* 
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Twenty-one percent are referred by the city criminal 
justice system. These referral patients haw a 14-percent 
lower retention rate; they account for 40 percent of the 
program’s dropouts. 

By May 1972, NT A was treating 4,131 patients. That 
represented almost 255 percent of the estimated 17,000 
heroin addicts in the District of Columbia. NTA plans to 
expand its capacity by 1974 to be able to treat about 

10.000 addicts, if adequate funding can be provided. 
N TA anticipates that treating 10,000 to 12,000 of the 
city's addicts will end the epidemic of heroin addiction, 
and the number of tin treated addicts will be less than 

3.000 by that lime. 

Office of Youth Opportunity Services 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1908 requires that States, territories, and the District 
of Columbia have planning agencies in order to receive 
and administer funds authorized by the act. 

The Office of Youth Opportunity Services (OYOS) is 
the agency designated by the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for this purpose. The funds are dis- 
tributed by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration (YDDPA) of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (I JEW). 

Comprehensive plans. Three planning grants— $100,000 
in EY 1 9G9, $90,000 in EY 1970, and $64,002 in FY 
1971—- and three prevention grants— $96,986 in FY 1970, 
§60,000 in EY 1971, and $224,986 in FY 1972— have 
been awarded to OYOS. 

The planning grants were used to develop comprehen- 
sive plans to coordinate, and supplement the community’s 
services to delinquents and prcclelinquents. These services 
are intended to involve prcdclinqucnt young people in 
their communities in constructive ways, to make such in- 
volvement more attractive than criminal activity by pro- 
viding appropriate models, to offer counseling for a broad 
spectrum of problems, to encourage young people to con- 
tinue their education to a productive and self-fulfilling 
point, to provide jobs, vocational training, remedial tutor- 
ing, cultural and recreational activities — in short, to make 
young people in high-crimc areas assets rather than liabili- 
ties to their neighborhoods. 

The YDDPA prevention grants were made to OYOS 
to implement a comprehensive plan for coordinating and 
delivering such community services to the target popula- 
tion without separating them from their peers or other- 
wise stigmatizing them. 

Community service. An important role in achieving 
this community involvement is played by the Youth As- 
sistance Service System administered by OYOS. It is 
similar to the Service Area System developed in coopera- 
tion with the Model Cities Programs, The city is divided 
into nine service areas. Each is scheduled to have its own 
Youth Assistance Center to provide a focus for all com- 
munity agencies engaged in serving youth and to perform 


must approve applications for YDDPA grants. 

Recent grants. Big Brothers of the National Capital re- 
ceived a $23,362 prevention grant in FY 1971 and §35,000 
in FY 1972. 

Four organizations in the District of Columbia received 
YDDPA grants in FY 1971 to conduct workshops for 
youth setvice professionals and volunteers. These training 
grants were awarded to: the Frederick Douglass United 
Community Center, $48,582; the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, §196,188; the National Urban 
Coalition, $102,335; and the Washington Workshops 
Foundation, $48,516. 

The Education Systems Corporation received $100,000 
in FY 1971 to provide technical assistance to agencies 
designing prevention or rehabilitation projects. 

Youth patrols. One of the most successful prevention 
programs funded by YDDPA is the Youth Courtesy 
Patrol, which puts teams of 13- to 21 -year-old boys to 
work spotting and reporting crime. Some afoot and some 
on bicycles, these boys also direct municipal services to 
places where they arc needed, provide escort setvice, pre- 
vent false alarms and littering, and refer citizens, par- 
ticularly parents, to such city services as recreation and 
free lunches. The youths patrol in teams of three from 
4 p.m. to 10 p.m.; they are accompanied by adult men 
from 10 p.m. until midnight. 

'Phis unusual program was the idea of one Neighbor- 
hood Planning Council in a garden apartment complex 
that had experienced many muggings. Now the city has 
22 Youth Courtesy Patrols and one Aclult Courtesy 
Patrol. The latter was funded first through OYOS and 
then through D.C. Teachers College by a $50,000 grant 
from LEA A. LEA A has also provided a $12,700 equip- 
ment grant to enable the Youth Courtesy Patrols to buy 
walkie-talkies, bright orange jackets, foul-weather gear, 
police whistles, flashlights, and first aid kits. 

Improvement of relations between young people and 
the police and heightened interest in police careers have 
been valuable aspects of this program. 

Other funding sources. The largest single source of funds 
for OYOS programs has been die United Planning Orga- 
nization (UPO), the District of Columbia community 
action agency under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
OYOS received UPO grants of $1,368,837 for the 
year beginning October 1, 1970, and $1,436,363 for the 
year beginning October 1, 1971. These funds have been 
used to pay for community-based projects planned and 
carried out by youths elected each fall to the city’s Neigh- 
borhood Planning Councils. Projects include training, 
job placement, economic and business development, com- 
munity service, and leadership development. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has also been an im- 
portant source of OYOS funding. In FY 1971, OYOS 
received $228,000 for expanded recreational support for 
disadvantaged youths. The program, funded under the 
provisions of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, employed Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees as 
recreation aides. 
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Public Schools 

District of Columbia public school programs related to 
crime prevention and law enforcement are diverse. 

Three projects in institutions for delinquent and 
neglected children have been designed to expand sharply 
full-time programs for young people with severe handi- 
caps or learning disabilities. These projects were funded 
by the U.S. Office, of Education (OF.) under the provi- 
sions of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, a title concerned with assisting disadvantaged 
children. Funding was $357,674 in FY 1971 and $320,489 
in FY 1972. 

One of these projects, at Junior Village, served 66 
children and received $87,558 in FY 1971. Another, the 
Lorton Youth Center operated by the D.C. Department 
of Corrections, received $47,719 to assist 117 youths in 
FY 1971. 

The third project, at Lame!, Md., received $222,397 
in FY 1971. It served 62 youths in need of supervision 
from. Maple Glen School, 36 Oak Hill School boys, ages 
16 to 18, who have serious offense records, and 86 girls 
and boys at Cedar Knoll School who have been adjudged 
delinquent. 

Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments 
received a $143,806 grant from LEAA in FY 1970 for 
a preventive drug education program for approximately 
500 1 lth-grade students, 35 percent of them from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The program was instituted during the 1971 spring 
semester, before and during the semester, 11 certified 
teachers were freed from regular classroom duties and 
given extensive training and full sets of curriculum ma- 
terials. District participation involved Brown and Mc- 
Farland Junior High Schools; Lorton Youth Center; 
and Maple Glen, Oak Hill, and Cedar Knoll Schools. 

Training, Education, and 
Research Programs 


Research, education, and training programs related to 
law enforcement and crime prevention have three major 
aspects. One is concerned with making gainful employ- 
ment more attractive than crime to prospective and 
former offenders; a number of programs in this area are 
conducted or monitored by the D.G. Manpower Admin- 
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tensively with the city’s criminal just 
The third aspect of relevant edi 
programs is related to upgrading llu* 
lion of personnel pursuing careers it 
system. LEAA made awards totaling, 
in the District of Columbia as part 
mcnl Education Program (LF.I'.P) 
grants and loans distributed by instil' 
cation is intended to encourage men 
engaged in law enforcement can't' 
education and to attract promising 1 
such careers. 

American University. The largest in 
funds in the District of Columbia i 
versity, which received $488,542 in 
in FY 1971, and $500,000 in FY 19* 
American University offers assort 
cnlaurcale and graduate degrees it 
courses, “Correctional Adminislratic 
nation of Justice.” In addition to its 
nal Justice and Criminology, the uni' 
for Metropolitan Studies that has bet 
the District of Columbia Office of C'.ri 
and Analysis (OCJPA) to develop la 
criminal justice research potential fr< 
cal research capacity. 

George Washington University. LED 
in FY 1970, $-11,000 in FY 1971, and 1 
were awarded to George Washinglo 
program recently expanded from g; 
graduate level. This interdisciplinary \: 
science and law and offers a master of 
gram in forensic science. 

The university began a privately J 
gram in 1970 to stimulate the appli 
vorsity’s resources to community | troll 
has included a research seminar on titer 
hi a criminal justice, system, reexamin 
Crime Commission report of 1966, at 
oration with OCJPA. 

Georgetown University. Georgetown f 
a $74,645 discretionary grant in FY 
for a new multi-disciplinary criminal j- 
ship project. This project is designed t 
shortage of coordinators, administrati 
in all levels of government. It offers 
justice course leading to a master of J. 

The Georgetown University Institute* 
and Procedure has made its consults* 
capability in court procedure and pro 
to OCJPA for planning and liaison. 

The university received a $1,600 U‘. 
1971. 

Howard University. Howard Univcrs 
aided corporation, and Federal respot*j 
are carried out by the Secretary of I-J 
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of Columbia Correctional Complex at Lorton, Va., the 
D.C. Jail, or iho Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Aldcrson, W. Va. 

Manpower Administration 

Just ns the Office of Youth Opportunity Services and the 
Office of Criminal justice. Planning and Analysis prepare 
comprehensive plans for mustering community resources, 
so does the District of Columbia Manpower Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor. A Comprehensive 
Area Manpower Planning Systems (GAMPS) plan, 
updated each year, coordinates the Manpower Adminis- 
tration’s programs with all other manpower and man- 
power-related programs in the metropolitan area. 

Resources. 'Pile FY 11)72 plan estimates that of the 
$1110, (107 ,000 available from all sources for manpower 
programs and closely related supportive services in the 
District of Columbia (and in some instances, metropoli- 
tan Washington)^ $74. 4 million comes from the Federal 
Government {excluding the city’s congressional appro- 
priation). Of this $74.4 million, $25.9 million comes from 
the Department of Labor; $'14.3 million from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; $2.8 million 
from LEA A; $1.4 million from the Department of blous- 
ing and Urban Development; and fractional percentages 
from other agencies. Public assistance accounted for $31.5 
million of the contribution from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Programs. These programs, like those of UPO, serve the 
disadvantaged, who arc often the unemployed and under- 
employed as well. They may therefore be thought to re- 
late to crime prevention. 'Flic programs related to crime 
prevention and law enforcement most directly seek to 
train and rehabilitate prisoners and ex-offenders. 

Programs for inmates are the most easily identifiable. 
For example, $207,086 in FY 1971 funds was used to 
operate a prcvocalionnl shop program at the Lorton Cor- 
rectional Complex. Other programs operated through the 
D.C. Department of Corrections were discussed earlier in 
this essay. Recent efforts to avoid segregating ex-offenders 
from others receiving manpower services make more pre- 
cise estimates of funds spent to train ex-offenders difficult 
to obtain. 

In FY 1972 Emergency Employment Act funds from 
the Manpower Administration were used to create public 
jobs in die District of Columbia, of which 9 percent or 
$31 2,500 was used in the area of law enforcement jobs. 

Approximately $2 million a year in D.C. Manpower 
Administration funds goes to Pride, Inc., an inner-city 
work ancl training program. Pride has made special efforts 
to include juvenile delinquency prevention and rehabili- 
tation components in its programs. 


United Planning Organization 

The FY 1971 allocation to the United Planning Organi- 
zation (UPO) from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was $8,494,568, under the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. A number of UPO programs 
are related directly to crime prevention and the rehabili- 
tation of offenders; all UPO programs are related in- 
directly to these activities in that they aim to improve 
the economic circumstances of the disadvantaged. 

Training and education. The UPO Manpower Division 
supervises job-related programs that determine individual 
interests anti aptitudes, provide training and remedial edu- 
cation, seek job openings, place, people in them, and 
counsel new employees. A $49,987 grant in FY 1971, for 
example, supported the Teen Corps, an employment serv- 
ice for disadvantaged inner-city youths. The service im- 
proves basic, language ability and provides vocational 
training in such skills as typing. 

Pride, Inc., receives approximately $300,000 a year 
for its in-school program, which provides 10 hours of 
work a week to inner-city youth who are still attending 
school. Pride also provides placement and scholarship re- 
search for students wishing to receive, a higher education. 

Youth and offender programs. Criminal rehabilitation 
and youth programs which arc not related to manpower 
are monitored by another UPO activity, the Office of 
Field Services Operations. These programs are diverse: 
the Office of Youth Opportunity Services received $1.5 
million in FY 1971 from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for city-wide youth programs; the Center for Cor- 
rectional Justice in the Lorton Youth Center, operated 
by the D.C. Department of Corrections, received a 
$219,000 grant; and a program of fidelity bonding for 
ex-offenders to help them find jobs requiring employee 
bonding received $70,000 in FY 1971. 

Other services. The Office of Field Services Operations is 
also responsible for all other programs, such as neighbor- 
hood development, consumer action, housing, education, 
and Spanish-sp caking programs. 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) , a program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity in FY 1971, 
worked in Project Crossroads in the District of Columbia. 
They offered pretrial counseling to 16- to 26-year-old 
youths accused of an offense for the first time and their 
families. They provided remedial instruction, job place- 
ment, and follow-up services, and they negotiated with 
District of Columbia prosecutors to set up permanent 
post-arrest and pretrial services. 
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ic Federal Government is committed to efforts to pro- 
:t American consumers and businesses from the ravag- 
l effects of “white collar crime” 

'Flic term “white collar crime” defined more precisely 
low, refers to such crimes as bank embezzlements, 
tuds, employee thefts, and price fixing. 

There is a tendency on the part of some to regard 
litc collar crime as less serious than many other kinds 
crime, Because of the absence of threat or violence on 
* part of the perpetrator, white collar crime lias not 
vays generated the public concern that it should. 

Fraud is one of the most common and most premedi- 
cd crimes committed in the Nation. It often is perpe- 
ited against those who can least afford the loss and are 
st able to defend themselves— -the elderly, the invalid, 
d the poor. 

Its victims arc often gullible, unwary, and ill-informed 
tli as to what constitutes normal, ethical business plac- 
es and what may be done to seek redress if swindled. 
Mail fraud alone, including a rising incidence of fraud 
securities investments, inflicts losses estimated at more 
in $500 million a year on Americans, 
bight sentences often arc imposed by courts on promot- 
who have fleeced their victims of huge sums of money, 
isident Nixon criticized these sentencing practices in 
February 24, 1971, message transmitting to Congress 
troposed Buyer’s Bill of Rights. He said that for illegiti- 
itc business, "the penalty is just part of the overhead.” 
White collar crime is difficult to eradicate because it is 
mnonly profitable for unscrupulous businessmen to 
Mate in defiance of the law and to accept whatever 
laities and punishments may be incurred. 

finition. A definition of “white collar crime” is 
nittedly difficult. The National Institute of Law En- 
ccment and Criminal Justice, a component of the Law 
forccment Assistance Administration, presented a good 
iking definition in its booklet The Nature, Impact and 
•secution of White-Collar Crime (1970). The defini- 
ii is: 

. . an illegal act or series of illegal acts committed 
nonphysical means and by concealment or guile , to ob- 
i money or properly , to avoid payment or loss of money 
Property, or to obtain business or personal advantage ” 
White collar crime differs from organized crime in an 
x>rtant way. White collar crime is perpetrated by an 
ividual or a business or by a group of individuals or 
inesses. Organized crime, on the other hand, is carried 
by criminal cartels operating in large metropolitan 


minal violations In the securities field are investigated 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


areas and linked more or less tightly by communications 
and chains of command. 

Enforcement of Federal Laws 

White collar criminal activities of all types arc attacked 
by the Federal Government through its departments and 
agencies by a variety of law enforcement tools. 

In general, voluntary' compliance by regulated indus- 
tries is the backbone of the Federal approach, and only 
when that fails are administrative, civil, or criminal sanc- 
tions invoked. 

In addition to enforcement activities, Federal agencies 
and departments assist each other and State and local 
enforcement and consumer agencies by sharing informa- 
tion and by conducting training courses, conferences, and 
seminars on relevant topics. 

Those departments and agencies with the heaviest in- 
volvement in combating white collar crime are the f ed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the United States Postal Service, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Department of the Treasury. 

A discussion of their activities follows. 

Federal Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC), the catch-all 
consumer protection agency of the Federal Government, 
has broad jurisdiction over unfair trade practices and 
antitrust matters. 

It employs cease-and-desist orders as its primary tools 
of enforcement. Violation of such orders generally results 
in the imposition of civil penalties. Rarely has the FTC 
found it necessary to resort to criminal sanctions. 

The FTC recently has established Consumer Protec- 
tion Coordinating Committees in major metropolitan 
areas. These committees were created to give consumers 
guidance and to identify illegal activities. Members of the 
committees include the attorneys general of the States, 
U.S. attorneys, and representatives of other State and 
local consumer protection and law enforcement agencies. 

The FTC also has experimented with projects to assist 
local police departments in answering consumer com- 
plaints from the public in which no criminal offense ap- 
pears to be alleged. Such calls constitute a major burden 
on police. The projects supply the police with lists of local 
consumer agencies to which the complainant can be 
referred. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is responsible 
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for protecting the public against wrongdoings in the secu- 
rities and financial markets. It conducts investigations 
of criminal violations of the seven major Federal securi- 
ties statutes, aud transmits to the Department of Justice 
criminal reference reports for appropriate disposition. 

In addition to criminal referrals to the Department of 
Justice, the Commission also ensures compliance with 
the laws through administrative proceedings and civil 
injunctions. 

By the close of 1*'Y 1971, the Commission had 025 
pending investigations of alleged violations of the Federal 
securities laws. During the fiscal year, the Commission 
instituted 189 administrative proceedings, filed 110 civil 
injunctions, and referred 27 criminal cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Sixteen criminal indictments were re- 
turned during the fiscal year in cases investigated by the 
Commission. 

During the fiscal year, the Commission also conducted 
enforcement training programs for State securities ad- 
ministrators and Canadian Securities Commissioners and 
representatives of other Federal departments and agen- 
cies. The Commission also conducted regional enforce- 
ment conferences throughout the country. The purpose 
of these programs and seminars was to alert the partici- 
pants to activities that may violate provisions of the Fed- 
eral securities laws and to equip them to solve problems 
in these areas. 

Postal Inspection Service 

The Postal Inspection Service, part of the United States 
Postal Service (USPS), contributes to consumer protec- 
tion through enforcement of the Mail Fraud Statute, 
which is one of tire oldest, if not the oldest, consumer 
protection laws enacted by Congress. While postal inspec- 
tors may not act as intermediaries in the settlement of 
financial or property transactions conducted through the 
malls, their investigations frequently result in the dis- 
continuance of fraudulent promotions. 

The Postal Inspection Service is an active participant on 
the Consumer Protection Coordinating Committees set 
up by the FTC. 

In addition, the Service works in close collaboration 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as well as with regula- 
tory and law enforcement agencies of the States. 

Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice enforces a variety of Federal 
statutes covering such business crimes as embezzlement 
and misapplication of funds in Federal and federally in- 


registra lions, the Attorney General in 1970 created a 
special unit within the Fraud Section to focus on criminal 
violations in the securities field. Another area of con- 
centration is on fraud in the insurance industry, which 
usually involves “looting” of the assets of insurance com- 
panics, diversion of premiums, and use of fraudulently 
issued life policies for loans or the creation of fictitious 
companies with worthless stock issues. 

Antitrust Division. The Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice is concerned with protecting the 
public from pricefixing, which is illegal under the anti- 
trust laws, and certain business mergers which reduce 
competition in a given market. The Division uses both 
civil and criminal actions, as appropriate, to enforce the 
law. 

In FY 1971, the Division filed 64 antitrust cases, of 
which 12 were criminal. Of the cases filed in FY 1971, 
24 involved mergers, 28 challenged pricefixing, and 17 
involved monopolization charges. 

In FY 1971, 54 antitrust actions were terminated, of 
which 10 wore criminal. The Government won 42 of the 
civil cases, lost one, and dismissed one. The Government 
won nine of the criminal cases and lost one. Fines and 
damages imposed on defendants in criminal and civil 
antitrust actions totaled $847,306. 

At the end of FY 1971, 96 civil and 16 criminal anti- 
trust cases were pending, compared with 102 (88 civil and 
14 criminal) at the end of FY 1970. 

Civil Division. Civil fraud actions involving the Federal 
Government arc the concern of the Frauds Section of 
the Civil Division of the Department of Justice. Frauds 
may occur in the negotiation or performance of procure- 
ment contracts; loans or other benefits granted by the 
Government; Federal financial support or underwriting 
of projects; and giants or other monetary support in such 
areas as welfare, job training, education, and medical 
assistance. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) supports the Fraud Section of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice by con- 
ducting investigations and supplying information. 

The FBI Laboratory also maintains a National Fraudu- 
lent Check File for use in identifying passers of fraudulent 
checks. A related program is designed to identify P r0 es 
sional check artists by use of computerized data. 

The FBI investigates crimes against the Federal ov 
ernment, which have been increasing in recent years, n 
the area of white collar crime, these range from violations 
of the Federal Reserve Act to misuse of funds oi " 
lently obtained funds from the Office of Economic P 
portunity. Violations of the Federal Bank Robbery an 
Incidental Crimes Statute also fall within the iiwestiga 
live jurisdiction of the FBI. 
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nue Service, which seeks to ensure compliance with the 
Nation’s tax laws; and the United States Secret Sendee, 
which endeavors to suppress counterfeiting of currency, 
and forgery of Government checks and bonds. 

Comptroller of the Currency. The Office of the Comp- 
troller of tiie Currency charters, examines, and regulates 
national banks to ensure that they operate safely and in 
compliance with Federal and applicable State law. A staff 


The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) encourages the 
highest possible degree of voluntary compliance with the 
requirements of the internal revenue laws requiring cor- 
rect reporting of income, estate, gift, employment, and 
certain excise taxes, across a wide spectrum of occupa- 
tional and income groups. 

Indications of criminal violations are identified by the 
Audit Division of the IRS and other sources, and arc 
referred to the Intelligence Division, which recommends 


Regular bank examinations by the Office of tlic Comptroller of 
the Currency protect national banks from possible irregularities. 

of examiners conducts on-premise examinations into the 
operations of each national bank three times every 2 years. 
These examinations are designed, among other things, to 
enforce security procedures aimed at discouraging rob- 
beries, burglaries, and embezzlements and to assist in the 
apprehension of perpetrators of such crimes. Deficiencies 
in security controls are reported to the board of directors 
of the bank for corrective action and to the Comptroller. 

Where an examination reveals possible violations of 
Federal banking laws, a report is made to headquarters 
for review and administrative action. If criminal viola- 
tions are indicated, reports arc made to the appropriate 
U.S. attorney and to the FBI. When a particular activity 
or transaction appears to constitute a violation of Federal 
tax laws, a factual report is made to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and to the Department of Justice. 
The Comptroller has the statutory authority to order a na- 


imposilion of civil penalties or criminal prosecution. 

Under special enforcement efforts, the Intelligence 
Division participates in the'l'reasury/IRS Narcotics Traf- 
fickers Program. Intensive tax investigations are being 
conducted on middle and upper echelon narcotics traf- 
fickers and financiers. The objective is to disrupt the 
narcotics distribution system by prosecuting key traffickers 
for criminal tax violations and by assessing and collecting 
taxes and penalties on the illicit income from narcotics. 
The Intelligence Division also participates in the De- 
partment of Justice strike forces against organized crime. 
In both programs IRS utilizes civil tax sanctions as well 
as criminal. 

Investigations of alleged corruption of public offi- 
cials occasionally result in evidence not only of tax law 
violations but also evidence of extortion, bribery, con- 
spiracy, and other crimes. 

Indications of malfeasance within the IRS itself in the 
early 1 950’s led to creation of an Inspection Service 
whose mission was to assure the maintenance of the 
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figures. 

Lawyers in the Tax Division of the. Department of 
Justice act as trial and appellate counsel for the IRS in 
controversies in court between the Government and tax- 
payers. Tax prosecutions involve a full range of tax ques- 
tions and a full spectrum of occupations and economic 
status. Included among those convicted are such diverse 
members of society as doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
schoolteachers, and corporation executives. Convictions 
of racketeers and public officials are also not uncommon. 

United States Secret Service. 'The United States Secret 
Service was created in 1865, as a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, to suppress widespread counter- 
feiting nf currency. The investigative responsibilities of 
the Secret Service now cover counterfeiting of currency 
and forgery of Government checks and bonds. This inves- 
tigative activity continues to rise, as counterfeiters produce 
more counterfeits each succeeding year. 

The National Crime Information Center (NCfC) of 
the FBI is given information by the Secret Service on 
stolen U.S. Savings Bonds. The NCIC provides a na- 
tional exchange of documented police information by 
means of a computerized information retrieval system. 

In connection with its protective and investigative re* 
sponsibilities, the Secret Service works closely with law 
enforcement at all levels — local, State, and Federal. The 
Secret Service also provides training to law enforcement 
personnel on matters of mutual interest, such as hand- 
writing analysis of questioned and disputed documents, 
forged Government checks and bonds, and threatening 
written communications. Training courses arc offered 
on protective operations and surveys, Secret Service activi- 
ties, and firearms instructor training. This training not 
only provides trainees with new techniques and concepts 
to carry out their responsibilities, but also enables them 
more effectively to assist the Secret Service in its protec- 
tive and investigative missions. 

Other Federal Efforts 

Other Federal efforts to reduce and prevent white collar 
crime center in the areas of banking, internal security, 
labor unions, passports, charter Bights, and communi- 
cations. 

The efforts of agencies involved in these areas are 
described in the individual organizational chapters of 
this annual report. 

There follows below descriptions of those efforts de- 
scribed on a functional basis. 

Banking irregularities. In addition to the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, discussed above in the De- 
partment of the Treasury section, other agencies of Gov- 
ernment are involved in combating banking irregularities. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, which 
insures deposits of commercial and mutual sa' kg^&anks, 
regularly examines insured State banks M jj not 
members of the Federal Reserve System ShJh din- 
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monitor internal bank controls designed to prevent defal- 
cation, fraud, and other such criminal activities by bank 
employees and others. 

The Corporation is authorized to bring administrative 
ccase-ancl-dcsisi proceedings against nonmember insured 
banks for violations of law or for engaging in unsafe or 
unsound banking practices. The Corporation may also 
bring administrative proceedings to terminate an insured 
bank’s deposit insurance for such practices or violations 
and may take, action to remove officers and directors 
of nonmember insured banks or to prohibit other per- 
sons from participating in the affairs thereof if it finds 
such a person to be personally dishonest and unfit to be 
associated with such a bank. 

The Federal Reserve System conducts at least one 
examination of each of its member State banks every 
year. Violations of criminal statutes such as misapplica- 
tion of bank funds are reported to the proper State bank- 
ing authority or the Department of Justice. As an out- 
growth of its bank examinations function, the Federal 
Reserve System lias also issued cease-and-desist orders 
against member Slate banks for the purpose of preventing 
unsafe or unsound banking practices. 

Examination of federally chartered savings and loan 
associations is carried out by the Federal Homo Loan 
Bank Board. Most improper practices arc corrected by 
informal action. Olliers arc dealt with by administra- 
tive ccnse-and-dcsisi proceedings. Cases involving possible 
violations of Federal criminal laws are referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Safekeeping Federal funds. Certain Federal programs in- 
volving tile expenditure of large sums of money present 
an open invitation for irregularities and improprieties. 

Agencies administering these programs scrutinize 
their own operations to prevent such irregularities and 
improprieties from occurring. 

Internal security units within these agencies conduct 
investigations to uncover irregularities such as fraud, 
bribery, false statements, collusion, and conflict of 
interest. 

Where evidence of violations of Federal law is devel- 
oped, the matter is referred to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate disposition. 

Internal investigations arc carried out by all agencies 
of the Federal Government to determine whether their 
own employees are involved in irregularities, impropri- 
eties, or criminal activities relating to embezzlement and 
similar crimes. Where possible violations of Federal laws 
are uncovered, they are referred to the Department of 
Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Agencies administering Trust Funds have a particular 
duty to adhere to the highest principles of fiduciary integ- 
rity. The Social Security Administration, part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Federal Highway Administration, part of the Department 
of Transportation, for example, maintain security pro- 
grams to assure the integrity of the Trust Funds they 
administer. 



The Civil Aeronautics Board works to protect travelers 
against possible fraud. 

Labor corruption. White collar crime reaches into the 
ranks of labor ns well. The Department of Labor has 
responsibility for enforcing laws requiring public dis- 
closure of labor union finances. Violations involve filing 
of reports to the Department, falsification of union rec- 
ords, willful destruction of union records, willful failure 
to file the required reports, and embezzlement of assets of 
a labor organization by any officer or employee. Kickbacks 
lo officers, counsels, agents, or employees of benefit plans 
arc also prohibited. 

Laws in this area arc administered by the Office of 
Labor-Management and Welfare- Pension Reports. Re- 
sults of investigations indicating criminal activity are re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
disposition. 

Labor-management relations. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Hoard is a quasi-judicial agency that investigates 
questions involving employee representation and unfair 
labor practice charges brought against employers and 
unions. Occasionally it discovers criminal activities relat- 
ing to bribe offers, false statements, and fraud in the 
course of its hearings or investigations. Nine such cases 
were discovered in FY 1971, and these, were referred to 
the appropriate law enforcement agency. 

Fake passports and visas. Attempts to circumvent the 
immigration laws by fraudulent means are under con- 
tinual investigation by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, part of the Department of Justice. Such 
activities include use by aliens of faked or altered pass- 
ports, nonimmigrant visas, and immigration documents, 
as well as false personation in applications for U.S. pass- 
ports. Immigrant visa applicants frequently engage, in 
frauds to obtain labor certifications or in “sham” mar- 


of its general regulatory function, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (CAB) polices illegal operations in the air trans- 
portation industry. 

A major problem of growing proportions in recent 
years involves charter operations where charter carriers, 
chartering organizations, and travel agents have unlaw- 
fully solicited and carried members of the general public 
under the guise of operating legitimate affinity charters. 

Tariff violations, including overcharges and illegal re- 
bates, may accompany these activities. Intense competition 
between charter organizations has led to widespread mis- 
representation of services in promotional and publicity 
materials. 

I he result of these fraudulent activities has been a 
weakening and disruption of the air transport system, 
monetary loss to passengers, standings, and international 
friction. 

Compliance with laws involving these activities, in- 
cluding laws requiring full disclosure of credit terms 
offered to the public, is enforced by the CAB. 

Fraud in communications. The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCG) refers to the Department of Justice, 
for appropriate disposition, evidence of violations of the 
Communications Act of 1934 or of its own rules. It does 
so when administrative remedies prove to be inadequate. 

Such violations include use of a counterfeit radio sta- 
tion license, broadcasting lottery information, fraud by 
wire or radio, broadcasting obscene language, false claims 
of U.S. citizenship, and marketing of radio equipment not 
conforming with FCC technical standards. The Depart- 
ment of Justice also prosecutes broadcasting offenses, such 
as fraudulent contests and payola, on its own initiative. 

Small business loan fraud. The Small Business Admin- 
istration (SBA) counsels, protects the interests of, and 
makes loans to small business concerns and State and local 
development companies. 

All applicants for SBA loan assistance are investigated 
prior to receiving a loan to ascertain if they have ever 
been involved in any act or practice involving fraud or 
bieach of trust. 

Once a loan application has been accepted, it is moni- 
tored by the SBA Office of Loan Administration for irreg- 
ularities such as misrepresentation, fraud, bribery, or 
manipulation of collateral. Rach licensed Small Business 
Investment Company is examined annually and may be 
investigated under subpena power. 

During calendar year 1970, 128 referrals were made to 
the FBI in cases of suspected fraud against the Govern- 
ment, or violations of other criminal statutes by SBA 
loan applicants or recipients. 

Other agencies. Other Federal regulator)' agencies dis- 
cover cases involving theft or loss of Government prop- 
erty, falsification of records, fraud, or other white collar 
crimes. These agencies refer such cases to the appropriate 
law enforcement agency. 

Included in this group of regulatory agencies are: the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Federal Maritime Commission, and the 
Tnt/»rsiaie Cninmerre Commission. Tine TCC. for exam- 



On September 11, 1970, President Nixon stated, “We 
can — and we will — deal effectively with piracy in the skies 
today.” 

The immediate impetus to the President’s proposal to 
develop an intensive air security program was the hijack- 
ing of five aircraft, of which two were American, by a 
group of Palestinian guerrillas. This multi-plane hijack- 
ing endangered the lives of several hundred people, 
among them many Americans, and focused particular 
attention on the mushrooming problem of air piracy. 

Aircraft hijackings and cargo thefts are among the most 
vexing problems for the Bureau of Customs and the De- 
partment of Transportation, hut combating air piracy 
is only one facet of Federal guardianship of the safety and 
security of the traveling and shipping public. The Federal 
Government regulates and has enforcement duties re- 
garding all forms of interstate and international travel — 
on land, air, and water, and certain forms of interna- 
tional travel which involve commerce with the United 
States. 

This essay describes Federal programs and policies in 
all areas of passenger and cargo security and discusses the 
roles of Federal departments and agencies concerned with 
security on land and water and in the air. 

The emphasis, however, is upon the problem of air 
piracy, a relatively new and extremely serious problem 
for the Nation. This has been an area of the greatest pub- 
lic concern in the past few years, and it has been an area 
of intense effort by the Federal Government, armed as it 
has been with new tools of law enforcement and with 
funds provided by Congress. 

While this essay presents an overview of Federal activi- 
ties regarding passenger and cargo security, it is by no 
means exhaustive as to background and details. In all 
instances, background and details appear in the chapters 
on Federal departments and agencies which appear else- 
where in this report. The reader may consult those chap- 
ters for broader and more detailed reporting on the activi- 
ties of the department or agency mentioned in this essay. 

Background 

Passenger and cargo security is a complex subject, in- 
volving considerations of both physical safety and crim- 
inal conduct. Often the two mingle, as when criminal 
negligence in the operation of a railroad train or ship 
endangers crew and passengers, or when a hijacker or 
bomber threatens the lives of those aboard an aircraft. 

Passenger and cargo security also involves a maze of 
civil and criminal laws and regulations at the municipal, 
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Stale, Federal, and international levels. There are im- 
portant jurisdictional considerations, such as which 
agency prevails when a hijacked aircraft is in the air or on 
the ground. (Generally, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has the responsibility relating to a hijacked aircraft 
while it is in the air, and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation while it is on the ground.) 

The meeting point of Federal and State law also must 
be observed scrupulously in the areas of passenger and 
cargo security. It is necessary, for example, to determine 
the precise point at which cargo in transit passes from 
the jurisdiction of an individual State to interstate or 
foreign commerce which could place offenses concerning 
such cargo under Federal jurisdiction. 

The Federal Government shares jurisdiction with the 
several States for the investigation and prosecution of 
cargo thefts. Whether the Federal Government investi- 
gates and prosecutes cargo thefts within its jurisdiction 
depends on policy considerations such as those instances 
where Federal prosecution would be advantageous to 
the administration of justice. There is, of course, a great 
deal of cooperation between Federal, State, and munici- 
pal authorities in solving cargo thefts and apprehending 
the violators. 

Passenger and cargo security also involves such consid- 
erations as the speed and complexity of technological in- 
novation in travel, ranging from the high speed of jet 
aircraft to the new containerized shipment of goods by 
train, truck, air, or ship. 

Then, too, passengers and cargo may carry contraband, 
such as illegal narcotics or weapons, which arc of prime 
interest to law enforcement agencies at all levels. The 
Bureau of Customs, part of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, is especially concerned about this problem, and has 
programs which address it. Other departments and agen- 
cies are involved as well, including the Department of 
Defense, which lias developed programs to interdict con- 
traband hidden in military shipments of any kind. 

Department of Transportation. Most safety measures 
regarding passengers and cargo fall under the aegis of the 
Department of Transportation. A large part of the mission 
of the Department to promote safe transportation focuses 
on issuing rules and regulations and setting standards re- 
garding the operation, manufacture, and maintenance of 
all modes of transportation, including aircraft, motor 
vehicles, ships, and trains. 

Among the other departments and agencies which are 
involved in maintaining the security of passengers and 
cargo are the Department of State, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Interstate 
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drawn from the Bureau of Customs of the Department 
of the Treasury, preboard passenger screening by Customs 
Security Officers and by U.S. Marshals drawn from the 
Department of Justice, and the use of devices which de- 
tect weapons and bombs. 

The Department of the Treasury is the U S. representa- 
tive to the 111-member country, International Criminal 
Police Organization (INTERPOL). The organizational 
purpose of International Police assistance and develop- 
ment of systems for the prevention ancl suppression of or- 
dinary law crimes was discussed at the last three general 
assemblies as related to aircraft hijacking. 

INTERPOL has taken an active role in the hijacking 
area in the collection of pertinent intelligence of potential 
hijackers and its dissemination through its international 
radio and Telex systems. 

The FAA also works with other countries to lessen the 
chances of international hijacking incidents. Air cargo 
security is handled by the FAA, the Bureau of Customs, 
and State and local law enforcement agencies. 

All crimes committed aboard aircraft fall under the 
investigative jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Security on land. The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS), the Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion (UMTA), the Federal Railroad Administration, and 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), all part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, work to assure that motor carrier operation and 
private and mass transportation are secure and safe. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) has responsi- 
bility for the security of goods shipped interstate or inter- 
nationally by land. Thefts from interstate shipments are 
investigated by the FBI. The. Bureau of Customs has 
responsibility for security of cargo while in Customs 
custody. Thefts of bonded shipments in Customs custody, 
whether intrastate, interstate, or international, are in- 
vestigated by Customs. 

Safety on water. The safety of passengers traveling on 
navigable interstate and offshore waters is the responsi- 
bility of the United States Coast Guard (Office of Marine 
Safety), part of the Department of Transportation. Cargo 
imported into this country from abroad and export cargo 
subject to export control, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treasury. Investi- 
gations of questions involving port security are handled 
by the Bureau of Customs, the FBI, or by State and local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Major Transportation Security 
Agencies 

A primary mission of the Department of Transportation 
is to ensure the safety and security of passengers in transit. 

Air passengers disembark at Dulles International Airport. 





Within the Department, the Assistant Secretary for 
Safety and Consumer Affairs has overall responsibility for 
safety programs and coordinates efforts of the various 
departmental administrations and of other Government 
and industry interests. 

Following the Palestinian guerrilla hijackings, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation established the Office of Civil 
Aviation Security in October 1970 to cope with the prob- 
lem by setting policies and giving overall guidance to the 
aviation industry on ways to prevent these incidents. 

In the summer of 1971, this office was incorporated 
into a new, broader office, the Office of Transportation 
Security, reporting to the Assistant Secretary for Safety 
and Consumer Affairs. This new office has three areas of 
responsibility: civil aviation security, cargo security, and 
program development. 

The Department also contains the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, which is functionally independent 
of the Secretary and other offices and officers of the 
Department. The Board has authority to investigate and 
determine the probable cause of all civil aviation acci- 
dents, make final determination of causes, and report the 
circumstances of all major surface transportation acci- 
dents, The Board also conducts special transportation 
safety studies, examines the adequacy of existing trans- 
portation safety standards, and determines compliance 
with these standards. 

Several of the functions of the various administrations 
within the Department of Transportation, which pertain 
to transportation safety, were formerly assigned to other 
departments of the Federal Government. When the 
Department of Transportation was established in 1967, 
the sections of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
304) which pertained to motor carrier safety and railway 
safety, were transferred to the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, within the Federal Highway Administration, and 
to the Federal Railroad Administration, respectively. 
Other administrations were transferred entirely from 
other departments, such as the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration, formerly within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The Federal Aviation 
Administration, formerly the Federal Aviation Agency, 
had been an independent agency before its incorporation 
into the Department of Transportation. 

Interdepartmental Efforts 

To combat the rising incidence of air hijackings and cargo 
thefts in all modes of transportation, two interdepart- 
mental committees have been formed. 


u.rneu witn tms problem. I hese include the Departments 
of Transportation, State, the Treasury, Justice, Com- 
merce, Defense, and Labor; the General Services and 
Small Business Administrations; the United States Postal 
Service; the Federal Maritime, Interstate Commerce, and 
Atomic Energy Commissions; and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The chairman is the Assistant Secretary for Safety 
and Consumer Affairs of the Department of 
Transportation. 

I he Committee coordinates closely with the Trans- 
portation Cargo Security Council, a labor-industry group 
under the sponsorship of the Transportation Association 
of America, to work toward the common goal of eliminat- 
ing cargo thefts. Both work closely with the Office of 
Transportation Security within the Department of 
Transportation. 

Following is a discussion of how the Federal Govern- 
ment works to ensure the safety and security of passengers 
and cargo in transit. 

Air Security 

Aircraft hijackings are a serious and costly problem which 
the Federal Government is taking careful measures to 
combat. 

During 1971, 27 instances of aircraft hijacking were 
reported, of which 12 were successful. In 1970, 18 of 
27 attempted hijackings were successful. The record for 
attempted hijackings was set in 1969 when 40 attempts 
occurred, 34 of which were successful. Through June 15, 
1972, there have been 16 skyjacking attempts, five of 
which succeeded. The reduction in the success rate for 
hijacking attempts has been from 85 percent in 1969 to 67 
percent in 1970, 44 percent in 1971, and to 31 percent 
in 1972. 

A major problem in combating hijackings is that 
many precautionary actions available to the air trans- 
portation industry arc voluntary. Decisions with respect 
to the carrying of air guards, the extent of preboard 
screening, and the installation of security facilities and 
devices rest with the management of the airlines and 
the airports. Most authorities agree that the majority 
of these could have been avoided had -the airlines fol- 
lowed the FAA’s recommended security measures. Cost 
of the security measures is cited as the reason for this 
noncompliance. 

Air Guard Program 

Following the President’s speech in September 1970, 
ordering a stringent antihijacking program to be imple- 
mented, a sky marshal program went into effect. It was 
staffed temporarily with enforcement personnel from vari- 
ous departments until a permanent force could be 
recruited and trained. The Department of Transportation 
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Bureau of Customs sky marshal trainees practice target shooting. 


Passengers about to board a plane pass through upright 
poles which detect metallic weapons. 


ilir eml of Muy 1971, ihe Inti of tin* military guards were 
replaced. 

To form it pnnmneiil sky inaniml fon r, the Secretaries 
of Triiiis|M»i lation and tin* Tirasuiy entered into an agree- 
mcni in October 1970, n moiilli after the President’s 
sjjftM It, wliielt provided dial the Outran of Cumulus would 
recruit, si ieen, liain, and nupei vim* a force of up to 2,100 
customs security oflicers to fly on imei national and do- 
mestic (lights and to conduct pirdt-patUm* i n*| ter lions on 
the. ground, beginning with 2fi airpmts. The Division of 
Air Security, pail of the Office of Investigations in the 
I Ui lean of Customs, was established to carry out this 
function. 

by lilt* end of FY 1971, there were approximately 1,300 
customs security of liters stationed at 25 |H>sts of duty 
throughout the United Suite*. They provide air security 
for 15 airlines, and the number requesting this service is 
increasing. 

Training for the customs security officers is provided at 
the Treasury Air Security Officer School (TASOS) 
operated at Fort llclvoir, Va., arid staffed by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, with guest lectures by FAA. 

The U.S. Marshals Service, part of the Department of 
Justice, also contributes peisonnel to the air security pro- 
gram. In FY 1971, 230 U.S. Marshals were assigned to 
32 airports to conduct preboard screening. 

Airport Ground Security 

In addition to the air guard precautions, the air security 




behavioral characteristics common to hijackers of the 
past, which enables security guards and airline personnel 
to spot potential hijackers. 

Weapon detection. The Department of Transportation 
has evaluated HI different weapon detection systems at its 
Transportation Systems Center in Cambridge, Mass. A 
report on these objective evaluations has been issued. 

A computer-assisted weapons detection system is in 
current use at Dulles International Airport. The device, 
which screens passengers at the rale of about 20 per 
minute, detects any metal carried by a passenger. It is 
sensitive enough to distinguish between weapons and 
other metal objects, such as a pen or keys. The device is 
safe for people wearing heart pacemakers. 

Armor bulkhead. FA A has contracted with a commercial 
firm to install an armor bulkhead and door on an FA A 
Douglas DC-9 aircraft for test purposes. Similar installa- 
tion is feasible on commercial aircraft. The test deter- 
mined that such installation provides protection from gun 
threats, and prevents unauthorized entry to the flight 
deck. 1 'la ch installation costs about $3,5)00. 

Ground security personnel. Ground security personnel 
arc drawn from both the customs security ofiirers force 
and the U.S. Marshals Service. Customs security officers 
are primarily responsible for law enforcement assistance 
in preboard screening of flights to foreign points. The 
marshals have general enforcement duties. 

Success of ground security. The preboard screening pro- 
gram has enabled Federal and local law enforcement 
personnel to make more than 1,300 arrests across the 
Nation. More than 400 weapons were seized, and 27,000 
weapons were detained, in FY 1971 by Customs alone. 

The eventual goal of the program is to have enough 
metal detectors to screen all passengers, probably by early 
1974. 

Since July 7, 1972, security measures have been tight- 
ened on the three airlines which operate nonreservation 
shuttle flights. These airlines are now required to search 
the carry-on articles and persons of all hoarding passen- 
gers. The passenger search is done either with metal de- 
tectors or by a consent personal search. 

Since August 1, 1972, all other airlines arc required to 
prohibit any person who meets the FAA behavioral pro- 
file from boarding, plus any persons traveling with the pas- 
senger, unless the suspected passenger’s carry-on articles 
arc searched, and the passenger is cleared through the 
metal detection devices, or, if none is available, by a con- 
sent search. 

Role of the FBI. The FBI has three specific roles in the 
air security program. First, the FBI is responsible lor in- 
vestigation and apprehension of hijackers and saboteurs. 
Second, the FBI collects and disseminates intelligence data 
on potential hijackers. Third, when an aircraft under the 
control of a hijacker is on the ground for refueling or 


mu domestic nights, r/\A has taken precautions to 
safeguard U.S. flag carriers, which serve more than 140 
points in about 80 separate countries and dependencies. 

Agreement with the Department of Slate. The Depart- 
ment of State and FAA have developed procedures for 
disseminating alert notices to embassies abroad with re- 
spect to hijacking threats. It is hoped that these notices 
will diminish the opportunity for a hijack attempt and 
increase the likelihood that a criminal will be detected. 

International cooperation. The United States, along 
with 1 20 other countries, is a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). Under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the organization has been in opera- 
tion since 1947. It is primarily concerned with air safety 
from an operational point of view, but is also concerned 
with problems of hijacking. 

In recent years, a number of antihijacking conventions 
have been proposed and adopted by ICAO members. 
Several of these, including a major convention, the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Air- 
craft, were drafted during FY 1971. 

Tokyo Convention. The first cooperative international 
steps against hijacking were taken by ICAO in 1963, when 
member countries, at a meeting in Tokyo, Japan, signed 
the Convention on Off enses and Certain Other Acts Com- 
mitted on Board Aircraft. This Convention was ratified by 
the United States on December 4, 1969. As of August 26, 
1971, this Convention was in force among 45 countries. 

The Tokyo Convention gives a foreign state of registra- 
tion of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses 
committed on board. It also requires the state in which a 
hijacked aircraft lands to permit its continuation, and to 
restore the aircraft to those entitled to possession. 

The Tokyo Convention, however, did not address the 
question of the punishment of hijackers. This omission 
was the subject in FY 1971 of the Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft. 

Hijacking Convention. A draft of this Convention, pre- 
pared by the ICAO Legal Committee, was submitted to 
member countries at the organization’s meeting at The 
Hague, Tile Netherlands, in December 1970. Initiative 
for the Convention came from the United States proposal 
of a draft antihijacking Convention before an ICAO 
Legal Subcommittee in February 1969. 

At The Hague, the United States proposed strengthen- 
ing amendments to the draft Convention, and a number 
of these were accepted. The Convention was submitted 
for ratification in its strengthened form. 

More than 60 countries have signed the Convention, 
and by the middle of September 1971, 10 governments 
had ratified it. The Convention came into force among 
ratifying governments when 10 had ratified it. The United 
States was the tenth country to ratify. 

The Hague Convention obliges a state to extradite a hi- 
jacker or to submit the case to its competent authorities 
for prosecution. States are also required to make this 
offense punishable by severe penalties and to establish 
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temational civil aviation. As a specific response to i resi- 
dent Nixon’s antihijacking program announced in Sep- 
tember 1971, work was started on still a third Convention 
that would establish a procedure for determining if a 
country has behaved in accord with the international law 
standards established by the first two conventions. It 
would also provide for joint action against countries not 
observing those rules. 

Another international antihijacking effort was initiated 
in FY 1971 by the Secretary of Transportation. At his 
invitation and that of the FAA Administrator, repre- 
sentatives of 76 governments and eight international orga- 
nizations met in Washington, D C., January 11-13, 1971, 
at the International Meeting on Air Transportation 
Security to exchange views and ideas on antihijacking and 
antisabotage measures. The participants also discussed 
channels for exchanging new information as it develops 
on security measures, research and development activities, 
and law enforcement intelligence. 



Air Cargo Security 

Under the guidance of the Interagency Committee for 
Transportation Security (ICOTS), of which the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Transportation for Safety and Consumer 
Affairs is Chairman, Government departments are being 
mobilized to reduce cargo thefts at airports. 

Bureau of Customs. The Bureau of Customs has insti- 
tuted efforts to prevent cargo theft at international air- 
ports of entry. A pilot project at John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport has significantly reduced such thefts. 

FAA. FAA security personnel located in the field are 
responsible for assisting airport operators, air carriers, 
and others in improving security at more than 500 prin- 
cipal airports in the United Stales. 

In August 1971, a detailed program was adopted by 
ICOTS including target dates for completion of specific 
tasks. Areas addressed by the program encompass cargo 
loss reporting ; carrier liability, insurance, and loss claims; 
physical and procedural security measures; coordination 
of Federal programs and coordination of State and local 
government programs; law enforcement and criminal 
prosecution; testing of pilot projects under field condi- 
tions; and security research and dissemination of technical 
data. 

Surface Transportation Security 

Federal efforts to ensure ground transportation security 
primarily arc carried out by the Department of Trans- 
portation. Various components of the Department are 
responsible for programs directed toward transportation 
safety involving motor carriers, highway traffic, mass tran- 
sit, and railroads. Ground carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act arc regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Motor Carrier Safety 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety has responsibilities 
under part II of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
301 et seq.) y for the safety of motor carrier operations. 
The Bureau prescribes requirements relating to qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of drivers, and sets 
safety standards for equipment used by motor carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce. The regula- 
tions issued by the Bureau apply to common and contract 
carriers, who are regulated by the Interstate Commerce 


Passengers arriving at John F. Kennedy International 
Airport, New York City, 
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Commission, mid to private cauim operating motor 
vfltii-lrs in intri state nr lomu-n n.inment', who urn not. 
Another safely fin ii (ion ran ini out hy the Bureau is the 
regulation of the Iranspoitalion of hazardous materials 
hy motor vehicles. 

Federal and Slate, cooperation. The Bureau e( operates 
closely with State agencies having jurisdiction over motor 
mirier safety, l he States and the Bmcau participate in 
joint inspect jum mid evaltiations, and both the States and 
the Ihnoau fnmish evidence to each other if they think 
they have found u violation of law in the other’s province. 
InveMigatots of tin* Mm can me also frequently instructors 
in Stale Intiumg ptogiams. 

Highway Traffic Safety 

I he National Highway Ttaflie Safety Administration 
(Nil ISA) was established to ratty out it congressional 
mandate to ledticr the moiitiling mnnher of deaths and 
injuries mulling from tr.illie ueeidcuM on the Nation's 
highways. In accordance with these finals, the NIITSA 
coordinates piogiains to itupmve the safely of operation 
of motor vehicles, to ensmr pedestrian safely, mid to Rolve 
the pioblems of dtiver behavior that relate to safely, Mich 
as driving while intoxicated. 



projects for 355 Stale and community agencies. The pur- 
pose of these projects was to enable, police to respond 
more quickly to accidents. NIITSA funds also purchased 
796 walkie-talkies for police agencies. 

Police training. In the. past 3 years more than 50 percent 
of all funds available to police agencies has been spent 
for training, amounting to about $24 million. About 
1(1,400 officers have participated in courses funded by 
NIITSA. NIITSA lias also funded construction of six 
training academies. 

During FY 1971, NIITSA also funded 175 projects for 
training equipment. The funds made available under 
these grants wore, used to purchase video cameras, pro- 
jectors, film, and other training aids. 

Helicopters and mobile equipment. During I’Y 1971, 
NIITSA purchased 44 helicopters for Slate and local 
agencies, 'flic success of these helicopters is limited as 
regards traffic safety, although they have been used with 
success to evacuate people injured in traffic accidents or 
to enforce speed laws. Studies show that most of the heli- 
copters purchased by NIITSA have been used primarily 
for crime prevention and investigation. 

During I’Y 1971, NIITSA also bought 491 police ve- 
hicles and 1 93 motorcycles for police agency use. 

Alcohol Safely Action Program, A major goal of the 
NIITSA is to identify drinking drivers and utilize other 
official agencies to rehabilitate those with drinking prob- 
lems. The Alcohol Safety Action Program (ASAP), in 
operation in nine locations in FY 1971, provides addi- 
tional manpower to patrol the streets during the bourn 
when the greatest number of driving-wbilc-intoxicated 
cases occur, i.c., between the hours of 0 p.tn. and 4 a.m. 

To cany out this program, 43 persons were assigned to 
ASAP in FY 1971, and $3,555,000 was allocated- In FY 
1972, 20 additional ASAP sites were expected to be 
ojxualional. 

Other programs. Ollier programs carried out hy NIITSA 
during FY 1971 included a study of the traffic courts, and 
the development of uniform traffic court procedures in 
several States. The NIITSA also operated several driver 
improvement schools. 

Mass Transit Safety 

The Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) was created to assist in the development of 
improved mass transportation facilities and methods, to 
encourage the planning and establishment of area-wide 
mass transportation systems, and to provide assistance 
to State and local governments to finance them. It wa3 
originally created as part of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) to administer the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964-, and was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Transportation in 1968. 

In FY 1971, UMTA was involved in two projects which 
relate to law enforcement. 


Aircraft is readied for flight. 




ford Research Institute and the University or 

Criminological research methods were used to deter- 
mine the exact nature of robberies and assaults against 
bus drivers, and then to evaluate a series of possible 
solutions in terms of feasibility, cost, effectiveness, and 
acceptability to transit management, drivers, and the 
public. 

The final report, delivered in 1970, came to the con- 
clusion that the installation of the exact fare system had 
stopped robberies but not assaults on drivers. The report 
also concluded that robberies are economically rather than 
racially motivated. Driver assaults were concluded to be 
based on cultural deprivation, according to the report. 
The report also found that a number of technological 
and operational countermeasures such as alarms, weap- 
ons, and two-way radios were not successful, and that 
reliance on police to catch sufficient numbers of bus 
criminals to be a deterrent was not effective. 

The report also made recommendations on how to 
improve bus security. It suggested that, in addition to 
exact fare systems, physical harriers such as shields be- 
tween drivers and passengers be installed, that paid moni- 
tors be used on high-traffic, high-risk runs, and that 
cameras be installed for use on low-volume traffic runs 
to record each passenger who boards. The report also 
suggested passive measures to reduce crime such as im- 
proved driver training and intensive community rela- 
tions efforts. 

American Transit Association study. UMTA funded a 
new project to study vandalism and passenger security 
in transit vehicles, transit stationary property, and transit 
employee and passenger parking lots. The grant was 
awarded to the American Transit Association (ATA). 
The ATA is conducting a series of projects to investigate 
various aspects of vandalism and passenger security related 
to urban bus operations throughout the country, including 
the identification and categorization of types of vandal- 
ism, the cost to the industry, surveys of past campaigns 
against crime, new restraints and controls, and in-depth 
interviews and questionnaires of industry leaders and 
patrons of the mass transit system. 

Railroad Safety 

The Federal Railroad Administration, whose responsi- 
bilities regarding railroad safety were transferred from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was established in 1966, formu- 
lates plans and policies relating to the operation of inter- 
state railroads. 

The Federal Railroad Administration administers and 
enforces the Federal laws and regulations designed to 
promote safety on the railroads. This authority extends 
to the promulgation and enforcement of standards, reg- 
ulations, and rules relating to track, equipment, operat- 
ing practices, signal systems, employee qualifications, 
employee hours of service, and other safety -related re- 
quirements. The regulations are continuously being 



studied in view of advancing technology and new or 
revised regulations promulgated when justified. Collisions, 
derailments, and oilier railroad accidents resulting in 
serious injury to persons or properly arc investigated and 
reports issued. 

Ground Cargo Safety 

In its mission to regulate carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) enforces laws that directly affect consumers. 
Examples are those involving the transportation of 
household goods, the provision of motor carrier or rail 
service adequate to meet the needs of the public, and 
carrier insurance sufficient to protect individuals and 
cargoes. 

Among the consumer-oriented services of the ICC are 
a series of advisory bulletins alerting the public and pro- 
spective transportation users to the existence of certain 
transportation problems and a regulation requiring house- 
hold goods carriers to furnish an information bulletin to 
each prospective customer. 

FBI investigations. Thefts from interstate shipments ac- 
count for a substantial portion of FBI investigative at’ 
tivity. During FY 1971, 1,106 convictions were recorded 
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Huicau of Customs investigations. Customs Special 
Agents investigate thefts of i at go in l aislmns custody. Out- 
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Maritime Security 

Tin- United States Coast Guard, pail of (lie I lepartuienl 
of Tianspoi lalion, is the primal y tiiaiiliinr eiifon eiiiriil 
agency of tin- United Siatrs and lias trsponsibilily for 
marine liallii i out ml and safrlv. 

Tin- I Vd'-ia! Maiiiinn- ( anninissioii, wliidi regulates 
waleihnnic shipping in lln* loicign and domestic ollsliorr 
(onnm itr ol llir United Stairs, protects consumer inler- 
rsts I »y issuing or tlt*i tyii n* critilicates of tin* liiiancial re- 
sponsiliility nf ship ownris and opnalors to pay judgments 
for pnsonal injiuy or death, and to refund fares in the 
event of noiipei foini.mi e ol duly. 

Marine traffic safety. The Marine Safely Council, pari 
of the Coast ( Iiiard, acts as a deliberative body l<> con- 
sider proposed regulations and provide a forum for prob- 
lems concerning safety at sea. 

The ( toast filial <1 also wot ks with several other agencies 
to ensure watrrhoi ne safety. 

The Coast ( luard and the Army Corps of hitginrers co- 
operate to enforce regulations in harbors and anchorage 
grounds, to protect navigable waters, and to implement 
river and harbor improvements. 

In response to requests from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Coast Ciuard also estab- 
lishes security zones in waters off Cape Kennedy during 
rocket launchings. Violations of these security zones can 
result in criminal action being taken against the offender. 

The Coast Guard and the Federal Communications 
Commission cooperate to identify persons abusing mari- 
time distress frequencies by transmitting fnlse emergency 
information. 


pleasurable, safe, and secure. The Coast Guard sets uni- 
form safety standards for recreational boats, educates small 
boat owners in safely requirements, and assures com- 
pliance with Federal law through education, inspection, 
and law enforcement. Coast Guard hoarding I cams inspect 
small boats to ensure, compliance with required safely 
measures. 

The Coast Guard administers a financ ial assistance pro- 
gram that provides aid to various Stales toward improv- 
ing boating safely, including the enforcement of boating 
s.ifety laws and regulations. 

Port security safety. The Port Safely Program is directed 
toward maintaining adequate facilities, preventing dam- 
age u> existing fac ilities, and minimizing damage when 
accidents, liras, or other adverse events occur at U.S. 
ports. This is done through a program of inspection and 
patrol nf facilities and vessels. The Coast Guard also 
supervises the loading and unloading of explosives and 
other dangerous cargo. 

Search and rescue. The. Coast Guard maintains a system 
of rescue vessels, aircraft, lifeboat stations, and radio sta- 
tions to carry nm its function of saving life and properly 
in and around the navigable waters of the United Stales. 
This func tion includes flood relief and the removing of 
hazards to navigation. 
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The bombing of (lie United States Capitol in March 
1971 exemplified the terrifying danger to persons and the 
costly destruction of public and private property that can 
be wrought by a few individuals using portable explosive 
devices. 

A bombing directed at a specific victim may kill or 
injure innocent bystanders. Ollier bombs, intended to 
terrorize generally, may cause indiscriminate injury and 
destruction. 

Bombs and bomb threats necessarily require the evacu- 
ation of buildings and working areas, resulting in the 
disruption of work. They affect educational institutions, 
businesses, Federal and other governmental office opera- 
tions, and, in particular, the. airline industry. 

Bombs and bomb threats arc being utilized by a diver- 
sity of individuals, but notably by members of extremist 
political organizations and by persons intent on extorting 
money or other gain. 

Extent of problem. In FY 1971, explosive and incendiary 
devices resulted in the loss of 15 lives, the injury of 171 
people, and the destruction or some $10.1 million in pub- 
lic and private property. These explosive devices were 
often sophisticated, using highly sensitive fuses which 
detonate the explosive when touched or moved. The seri- 
ousness of the problem is compounded by the fact that 
until recently less than a dozen cities in the United States 
had an effective capability to deal with it. 

Federal Response 

Concern about the increasing bomb problem in the Na- 
tion lias led to a substantial response by the. Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congress has enacted legislation strengthening 
regulation of explosives and increasing penalties for 
persons convicted of unlawfully using them. 

Several departments and agencies of Government now 
have major programs to develop methods of detecting and 
neutralizing explosives, to train and equip law enforce- 
ment personnel in bomb detection and removal, and to 
provide assistance in removing explosive devices. 

The departments and agencies most concerned with 
this problem are the Departments of Justice, the 
Treasury, Defense, and Transportation, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the General Services 
Administration, the United States Postal Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. Descriptions of their activities 
are included below. 


Homemade explosive devices arc examined at the U.S. Naval 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Facility, Indian Head, Md. 


Federal funds. State and local law enforcement agencies 
coping with bomb problems have the use of Federal finan- 
cial assistance from the haw Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA), part of the Department of 
Justice. 

This assistance is provided to States for planning and 
implementing programs to upgrade their law enforce- 
ment agencies generally and to bring about the reduction 
and prevention of crime throughout their jurisdictions. 

LEAA funds are provided in the form of block grants 
and discretionary grants to States. These funds are avail- 
able for developing and implementing bomb detection 
and disposal programs at the police department level. 

Research. The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, part of LEAA, continued in FY 
1971 bomb defense efforts begun in prior fiscal years. 
Those efforts included research into methods of enabling 
police to locate, neutralize, and safely dispose of terrorist 
bombs. 

Based on results of an in-house study, the Institute con- 
tracted with the Department of the Army to train dogs 
to enter buildings and detect hidden explosives. The 
Institute also contracted with the New York City Police 
Department to field-test two of those dogs under opera- 
tional conditions. 

The Institute contracted with the Army to field-test 
new bomb vapor analyzing equipment. This equipment 
can examine suspect materials remotely and detect va- 
pors given olT by explosives. 

An Institute grant went to the Franklin Institute Re- 
search Laboratories to produce bomb optical inspection 
equipment. This equipment includes an instrumented 
probe which can be inserted into a container to permit 
visual inspection of its contents. 

Finally, the Institute made two other major grants. 
One went to the U.S. Army Materiel Command to de- 
velop and test bomb neutralization systems. The U.S. 
Navy received the other grant, to research, test, develop, 
and evaluate new techniques and systems for bomb in- 
spection, neutralization, and disposal. 

Federal Law Enforcement 

All bomb incidents in the United States arc reported im- 
mediately by teletypewriter or telephone from the investi- 
gating agency to rhe Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, D.G. 

The General Crimes Section of the Criminal Division 
of the Department of Justice has been designated as co- 
ordinating agency for Federal investigations and prose- 
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case, as where the bomb incident occurs within its facili- 
ties or within its area of regulatory jurisdiction. 

This section describes the major investigative and pros- 
ecutorial role of the Federal Government, however, as it 
is reflected in the activities of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Treasury. 

New Federal explosives law. President Nixon signed 
into law on October 15, 1970, the Organized Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452), which greatly broadened 
Federal authority pertaining to cxplosives-connccted 
offenses. 

In enacting tire legislation, however, Congress ex- 
pressly disclaimed any intent to occupy the field to the 
exclusion of State law on the same subject matter. 

Title XI of the act contains the provisions dealing with 
explosives, and it adopts two types of approaches to the 
problem. 

The first is essentially a regulatory approach, establish- 
ing Federal controls over interstate and foreign commerce 
of explosives. Through a scheme of licenses and other 
regulatory machinery, it assists Stales more effectively 
to regulate the manufacture, sale, transfer, and storage 
of explosives within their borders. 

Licensing authority is vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and responsibility for enforcement of regula- 
tory provisions is placed in the Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms Division (ATF), which was part of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Department of the Treasury in I'Y 
1971, and now is a separate Bureau within the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The second approach of title XI strengthens Federal 
criminal law with respect to the illegal use, transporta- 
tion, or possession of explosives. It expands the scope of 
Federal jurisdiction in bombings and it establishes sub- 
stantial penalties for violations of those provisions, in- 
cluding the death penalty where death results from the 
use of explosives in violation of certain provisions of the 
act. 

Both the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 
ATF have investigative jurisdiction over the nonrcgnla- 
tory explosives offenses, except those involving the United 
States mails and postal facilities or equipment. The Postal 
Inspection Service maintains primary investigative juris- 
diction over such offenses. 

Guidelines. While administration of explosives regulation 
was vested by the act in ATF, the FBI and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury were given concurrent investigative 
jurisdiction as to the criminal provisions. 

The Department of Justice, the Department of the 
Treasury, and the United States Postal Service (in case 
of postal -related incidents) therefore adopted tempo- 
rary guidelines which are currently being revised, allo- 
cating investigative responsibilities for the criminal pro- 
visions of title XI of the act. 

The guidelines require a full investigation by the FBI 
of bombing directed at Federal property, other than pos- 
tal, a Federal function (such as the National Guard, Se- 
lective Service facilities, etc.), or a diplomatic facility; 
bombings perpetrated by terrorist or revolutionary orga- 
nizations; and explosive (as distinguished from incen- 
diary) bombings on college campuses. 
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coordinates with United .States attorneys. 

The General Crimes Section is the clearinghouse for 
all inquiries arising under the statute until (but not after) 



Officers of the Federal Protective Service of the General 
Seiviccs Administration responding to a bomb threat, 
which proved to be a false report. 

responsibility for a particular matter has passed to an- 
other Section of the Criminal Division or to the Civil 
Rights Division or the Internal Security Division. 

Federal jurisdiction. Congressional concern over attacks 
on Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) facilities 
and other buildings on college campuses was reflected in 
a phrase in the act extending Federal investigative and 
prosecutorial jurisdiction to bombing of real or personal 
property owned or used by “any institution or organiza- 
tion receiving Federal financial assistance.” 

The phrase broadened Federal jurisdiction to include 
activities other than ROTC activities, such as public 
schools, police departments in receipt of LEAA funds, and 
commercial enterprises financed in part by loans guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government. 

Protection Against Bombs 

Various Federal departments and agencies have responsi- 
bilities to suppress the bomb threat. Some operate in 
areas or regulate activities making them particularly 
vulnerable to bombs or bomb threats. 


These departments and agencies are working on meth- 
ods and procedures to protect against bombs and homb 
threats as they affect their operations, facilities, or ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

Descriptions of their activities follow. In most eases, 
more detailed descriptions appear in the chapters on their 
departments and agencies contained in this report. 

Federal Aviation Administration. The Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) of the Department of Transporta- 
tion is responsible for air security. FAA coordinates proce- 
dures for combating bombing incidents related to aircraft 
with some 80 other countries. Recently, FAA has tight- 
ened security and is working to develop bomb detection 
devices. 

FAA conducts air guard training programs which in- 
clude detailed instructions on methods of dealing with 
bombing incidents. A training film is also being developed 
on the subject. 

Research programs to detect bombs and other explo- 
sives that could be placed in an aircraft or in luggage are 
currently underway. Detection is difficult as many of the 
bombing devices do not contain metal. Research has cen- 
tered on developing a device that will detect characteristic 
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detection system that vises a mgu emagy iwui««.» — - 
to excite the molecules in explosives so they become radio- 
active isotopes Preliminary tests show that this system will 
detect these isotopes. A test is currently underway at Los 
Angeles International Airport. Cost of each system is 
about $40,000. 

X-ray systems for bomb detection are available, al- 
though primitive systems min film. Film-safe units cost 
about $35,000. Field-test programs are being arranged 
to test these devices. 

Dogs trained to delect explosives have been tested at 
Dulles International Airport, near Washington, D.C., 
with surprising success. FAA is now arranging with police 
in the Washington, D.C., area to train four more dogs 
which will be used at National Airport. Dogs will also be 
used at John F. Kennedy International Airport and 
LaGuardia Airport in New York, N. Y. 

FAA also has a study underway to determine where 
the safest place is on an airplane to place a bomb if dis- 
covered in flight. Full-scale testing will follow the study. 

Bureau of Customs. The Bureau of Customs has customs 
security officers (sky marshals) assigned to inspect per- 
sonnel and baggage as necessary where bomb threats or 
bomb information has been received. 

United States Postal Service. In FY 1971, the United 
States Postal Service received 7B4 bomb scares, and 13 
actual bombings occurred involving postal facilities. Dur- 
ing the same period, there was a total of 240 bombs and 
other explosives illegally sent through the mails that were 
investigated by Postal Inspectors. 

At the request of the Postal Inspection Service, the 
Research Department at the Postal Service is working 
on a project to detect bombs, explosives, and narcotics 
in the mail. An entirely satisfactory solution has not yet 
been devised due to the rapid speed at which the mail 
is processed and other factors. 

Current research has been direct ed towards detecting 
metal masses, such as weapons or mctal-encased bombs, 
or the detection of bombs through vapor determination. 
A low-level X-ray device not harmful to personnel or film 
is also being researched. 

General Services Administration. The General Services 
Administration (GSA) is responsible for the protection 
of more than 750,000 Federal employees located in ap- 
proximately 10,000 buildings owned or leased by the 
Government all over the United States. In 1970, the 
Public Building Service developed a course of action de- 
signed to improve protection against bombings. The 
plan included a more professionally trained protection 
force, and a study and installation of sophisticated 
intrusion-detection devices. 

In October 1970, steps were taken to tighten security 
against the possibility of bombings. All GSA employees 
and heads of other Government agencies were asked to 
be especially alert with respect to (he security of per- 
sonnel, buildings, and property. This increased surveil- 
lance includes inspection of suspicious packages carried 
into buildings. Hardware is being installed on doors to 
permit securing more entrances while providing safe 


instruction that includes bomb search and reconnais- 
sance training. 

Department of Defense. The Department of Defense 
operates an Industrial Defense Program that is designed 
to safeguard approximately 3,500 facilities and utilities 
which are considered vital to the national defense from 
bombings, sabotage, and other Hostile acts. Department 
of Defense assistance is advisory in nature and may be 
accepted or rejected by industry management. 

Kadi year, the Department of Defense undertakes an 
industrial defense survey of each facility. The survey 
assesses vulnerability, existing and planned physical se- 
curity, and emergency preparedness. Guidance and rec- 
ommendations to strengthen the defense capability of each 
facility are provided. 

'Flic survey is conducted by 51 full-time industrial de- 
fense survey officers and clerical personnel. During FY 
1970, $545,000 was spent on these surveys. Approximately 
$525,000 was spent in FY 1971. 

The Department of the Army has also developed a 
pamphlet entitled “Industrial Defense Against Civil Dis- 
turbances- -Bombings — Sabotage,” which is made avail- 
able to law enforcement agencies, public safely officials, 
educational institutions, and industry. The Department 
of the Army also makes its expertise available to busi- 
nesses, universities, and Stale and local governments by 
participating in seminars and conferences on the subject 
of industrial defense. 

United States Const Guard. The United Slates Coast 
Guard, part of the Department of Transportation, is re- 
sponsible for the safely of port facilities and vessels. The 
Const Guard operates a program directed toward pre- 
venting and minimizing damage to port facilities and 
vessels under United States jurisdiction. The Coast Guard 
supervises all loading of explosives and other hazardous 
cargoes. These efforts arc directed by Coast Guard offi- 
cers designated as Captains of the Port in 35 U.S. ports. 

In the event of bombings or attempted bombings, the 
Coast Guard works closely with the FBI to ensure that 
safety measures arc adequate and vigorously enforced. 

Veterans Administration. The Veterans Administration 
(VA) maintains a guard force to protect its facilities. 
During FY 1971, 711 guards were maintained to protect 
166 hospitals or domieiliarics. To counter an excessive 
number of bomb threats, the authority to search con- 
tainers being carried into facilities was given to directors 
of VA hospitals and domieiliarics. 

Federal Communications Commission. The Federal 
Communications Commission (FGC) has jurisdiction 
over violations of the Communications Act of 1934. It is 
a violation of Federal law to bomb or threaten to bomb 
a radio or television station. 

Threats to bomb, and actual bombing of, radio stations 
continued during FY 1971. 

One bombing involved KPFA, in Houston, Tex. The 
FCG referred that case to the Department of Justice for 
• appropriate disposition. 
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Assistance to States 

Assist, mi •• t«> Si. itr mid lot al law riifnit I'inriil in the aim 
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Repot Is on their .»■ tivities in tliis area follow, 
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i* al ami ninliiicd to mallets affecting public safely, 
’luler the Posse Coiniiatiis Ail (111 U.S. Cl. 13H. r >), mili- 
i* y jiei'oimel air not pcimitlrd to participate in civil 
m* enloneinrni in any manner, including mailers in- 
ol vitii' bomb scan lies or im estimations. 

The mililaiv does suppoii ihr United Stale's Sr ere l 
eivire, pail of the Depailmetil of tin- Tioasury, iti hornh 
isposal piohletns i eluting to llie personal protection 
potations of the Secret Service. 


nontechnical methods of handling explosives. The course 
was presented to thousands of public safety officials and 
civilians in l’V 1071. 

Bomb disposal training. Under an LEA A contract, the 
At my undertook to train civilian public safety officials as 
explosive device disposal technicians al Redstone Ai-sc- 
nal, Alabama. The 3-week course is taught by Army per- 
sonnel who have wide experience in foreign and domestic 
ordnance. 

In EY 11)71, *160 public safely and law enforcement 
personnel were trained in explosive device disposal. 
I.KAA has final approval of those who attend the course, 
and the training is coordinated l>y the Mississippi Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

PHI training. The EBI conducts programs to train law 
enforcement olficers to combat tin* bombing and bomb 
lineal problem. In EY 11)71, 277 law enforcement con- 
ferences were held, attended by 311,7110 representatives 
of some H,U0f> different agencies. These conferences sought 
to promote a belter understanding of the bombing 
menace, and to equip law enforcement officers to deal 
with these acts. The Kill also conducted specialized in- 
set vice training to ensure that each Bureau I'Mcld Office 
would be able to provide instructional assistance to local 
law enforcement olficers. 

ATE training. ATE conducts continuing nationwide 
pmgiams to train local law enforcement officers to com- 
bat the bombing and bomb threat problem. These train- 
ing sessions seek to promote better understanding of the 
bombing problem and to equip local officers to effectively 
investigate and prevent these acts of violence. The pub- 
lication, “Bomb Threats and Bomb .Search Techniques,” 
was prepaied and published by ATE for tlm use of local 
law enforcement officers and interested business and 
piivatc industry organizations. 

National Bomb Data Center. LEA A also provided new 
information on ordnance, disposal to law enforcement 
agencies tin (High the National Bomb Data Center, located 
in (Jail I Hushing, Md. The Center was operated by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police through a 
con tract with I.KAA. The Center published several bul- 
letins containing new information on bomb disposal 
techniques and examples of proper response to bomb 
incidents. It also compiled and published statistics on 
bombing incidents. 

Investigative assistance. The FBI, ATE, and the U.S. 
Postal Service provide assistance to Slate and local law 
enforcement agencies, on request, in the investigation and 
prosecution of bombings or bomb threats. This assist- 
ance may take the form of information, investigative help, 
or laboratory analysis. 

ATE and the U.S. Postal Service maintain a forensic 
laboratory with special equipment for analyzing evidence 
in bomb cases. 

The assistance extended by the FBI, ATF, and the U.S. 
Postal Service to Stale and local agencies is extended as 
well to other Federal agencies. 


property from harm. In the search for new ways to pro- 
tect people from lawbreakers, the Federal Government 
lias engaged in research on two different but related 
fronts: compiling facts on where, when, and how crimes 
occur, and exploring the use of architecture and sccmity 
devices to prevent crime. 

Measurement of crime. Several surveys into types of 
crime and the circumstances under which they arc most 
often committed were begun in FY 1971. Through a con- 
tract with the Bureau of the Census, LEAA’s National 
Institute sponsored a survey of victims and their house- 
holds, investigating their attitudes toward the crime, its 
aftereffects, and the circumstances surrounding it. The 
National Institute also funded a survey of neighborhood 
street crime that could lead to developing more effective 
ways to curtail and protect against it. 

Planning lor perhaps the most innovative survey, the 
National Crime Panel, was completed in FY 1971, and 
operations will begin at the start of FY 1973. Sponsored 
by the National Institute’s Statistics Division, the panel 
will consist of 60,000 families selected by the Bureau of 
the Census who will be interviewed twice a year for infor- 
mation on incidence and types of crime, victim character- 
istics, and other areas relating to criminal justice. The 
Bureau also will conduct a national sample of approxi- 
mately 15,000 business establishments, and each estab- 
lishment will be interviewed approximately twice a year 
with respect to incidences of robbery and burglary. 

Field research on crime and protection techniques arc 
important parts of the Pilot Cities Program, which for 
the past 2 years has been funded in part by the National 
Institute and in part through grants from the discre- 
tionary funds of LF.AA. The program included four cities 
in FY 1971: Dayton, Ohio ; San Jose, Calif.; Charlotte, 
N.C.; and Albuquerque, N. Mcx. In these cities, Govern- 
ment-sponsored research teams work closely with local 
officials to study the city’s crime patterns and devise new 
ways to combat them and to improve operations of the 
criminal justice system. 

The Department of Transportation (DOT) has been 
increasingly concerned with crime research. Its Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration (UMTA) recently 
completed a study of the circumstances under which 
assault and robbery of bus drivers occur. Recommenda- 
tions resulting from the study included exact fare sys- 
tems, shields between drivers and passengers, and the use 
of either paid monitors or cameras to scan passengers. 
UMTA has also funded a project, not yet completed, to 

study vandalism and passenger safety in transit vehicles 
and terminals. 


Security devices and architecture. The Department of 
Mousing and Urban Development (HUD) sponsons 
research projects on residential security to lest new secu- 
rity systems and architectural designs to discourage 
vandalism. New features under consideration include 
improved electronic security systems, automatic police 
notification of the location of “91 1” emergency calls, and 
closed-circuit television surveillance of streets. 

LEAA’s National Institute, in cooperation with HUD, 
is supporting a continuing study of residential architec- 
ture ns it works in crime prevention and tenant self- 
protection, specifically, the design of public housing 
projects as small neighborhood areas with walkways and 
common spaces arranged for maximum use and visibility. 

Criminal Justice System 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) , with a mission 
of supporting research and education in the sciences, has 
awarded a number of grants and contracts for research 
projects which examine the criminal justice system as a 
whole. 

Criminalistics. NSF is supporting a research project to 
examine the costs and benefits of the application of scien- 
tific technology to the field of law enforcement. The study 
is being carried out through a $150,000 grant to the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

New York project. Research conducted by the School of 
Criminal Justice at the Stale University of New York at 
Albany is studying a number of aspects of crime and the 
criminal justice system. Funded by NSF for 3 years at 
$658,000, the project includes the. study of crime as a 
social phenomenon, systems used by society to control 
crime, the criminal court system, and recent changes in 
the criminal justice system. 

Economics. Another NSF study deals with the economic 
factors related to illegal activities, and it attempts to com- 
bat crime. This 2-year grant to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in New York City includes the devel- 
opment of an economic model to show effects of partici- 
pation in criminal activities, the examination of cost 
effectiveness of resources expended to fight crime, and 
an effort to define what constitutes a crime deterrent. 

Processing. Yale University received a 2-year NSF grant 
to continue research into decision-making and behavior 
in the various stages of processing within the legal system. 
The initial research concentrated on police-citizen rela- 
tions, especially as relating to the arrest process. Current 
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research includes studies of the charging process, booking, 
and plea bargaining. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Federal agencies are taking a variety of approaches in 
their search for the key to preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, in addition to the research on physiological and 
psychological causes. 

Community programs. Encouraging inner-city youths to 
print community newspapers, produce plays, run a teen 
employment service, start business enterprises, and tutor 
their peers in language skills are some of the ways that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) is vising to 
try to turn them away from delinquency and toward 
constructive projects that fill a need in their communi- 
ties. I1UD has taken a similarly pragmatic approach in 
an experiment to sec whether public housing vandalism 
can be reduced by teaching the youths who live there 
maintenance and management skills, with the aim of 
placing them in jobs in housing projects. 

A research project, funded at $149,512, is underway 
to improve the security of dwellings against crime. This 
project is being conducted for HUD and LEAA by two 
contractors through the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration of the Department of Justice. Its goals are 
the identification of crime in residential areas by crime 
category and the contributing factors relating to such 
crimes, and the development of security systems against 
crimes committed in or near dwellings. 

Delinquency studies. On another front, the National 
Institute has been studying delinquency prevention by 
working with 27 public schools in Louisville, Ky., to de- 
termine the effectiveness of new educational approaches 
and behavioral techniques in reversing and preventing 
destructive behavior. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency in boys are being 
studied at Rutgers University through a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. This comparative research 
project attempts to determine the effects of poor educa- 
tional and occupational prospects on delinquents, and 
field studies will be carried out in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Tokyo, Japan. 

New reform programs. Once a juvenile has been con- 
victed of breaking the law, he may enter the world of 
reform schools and detention houses, getting a permanent 
stigmatizing label that diminishes his chances for reform. 
In FY 1971, NIMH spent about $1 million on research 


projects exploring alternatives to the traditional houses 
of correction for juveniles. 

New programs to make community halfway houses 
more effective, to test the use of convicts and other non- 
professionals in supervising young offenders on parole 
and probation, and to find ways of developing more sense 
of community responsibility for youth behavior were some 
of the alternatives being investigated. 

NIMH also supported projects examining differential 
treatment of adolescents in institutions and intervention 
in homes for pre-delinquent boys, as well as a study com- 
paring homes for female juvenile delinquents. 

A major program funded by LEAA’s National Insti- 
tute was started this year to evaluate the effectiveness of 
different kinds of correctional programs for young of- 
fenders, while a $164,000 project was begun to establish 
new standards for the handling of youngsters by the courts. 
The National Institute also gave a $93,000 grant to boston 
University to re-evaluatc the duties of a juvenile court 
prosecutor. 

Systems analysis. The; Systems Analysis Division of LEAA 
is using computers in predictive problem-solving. In FY 
1971, the Division funded a project that first will simulate 
changes in the work loads, policies, and operations of 
the juvenile criminal justice system, and then predict costs 
and results of the proposed changes. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The increase of excessive and illegal drug use has led 
the Federal Government, through its research agencies 
as well as by other means, to mount an intensive campaign 
against it. Two kinds of research were done in this area 
in FY 1971 : one was aimed at stopping illicit drug traf- 
fic, and one dealt with the individual and his use of drugs. 

Drug traffic. LEAA’s National Institute has funded 
several research programs aimed at detecting concealed 
heroin, including using dogs to snifF out heroin concealed 
in buildings. 

Destroying narcotic, plants like poppies and marijuana 
without harming surrounding vegetation is the aim of 
several programs at the Agricultural Research Service, 
part of the Department of Agriculture. Currently, ARS 
is researching the possibility of using an existing USDA- 
approved weedkiller for such a purpose, while another 
ARS program is working on finding, nurturing, and trans- 
porting insects that would destroy narcotic plants. 

Developing new techniques that would enable an in- 
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vostigator to pinpoint the country in which an illegal drug 
was grown, regardless of its refinement, is another project 
of ARS, in cooperation with the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) of the Department of Justice. 

The Department of Agriculture Extension Service, co- 
operating with BNDD, launched a pilot program to elim- 
inate wild marijuana growing along roadsides and in un- 
used farmland in many Slates. The program relied heavily 
on voluntary cooperation from farmers and other prop- 
erty owners in the test area. Results were mixed, with al- 
most complete eradication of the plant along roadsides 
and other highly visible places, but much was left in more 
remote areas. 

Research in drugs. How marijuana use affects human 
behavior over long and short periods, what body 
mechanisms cause addiction, and how nonaddic live drugs 
can he used to combat addiction arc some of the questions 
being explored under grants and contracts from the Cen- 
ter for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse in the Divi- 
sion of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse of NIMH. 

The Center was responsible for the first annual re- 
port on marijuana and health, presented to the Congress 
in February 1971 by the Secretary of HEW. The report, 
which was a distillation of formal literature, reports from 
NIMH researchers, and consultation with scientists work- 
ing in the area, gave the Congress a comprehensive and 
detailed picture of the latest findings on drug use and 
abuse. 

The Center also funded several overseas studies of the 
implications of chronic, long-term drug use. One, carried 
out in Jamaica in cooperation with the University of the 
West Indies, examined the physiological and psychologi- 
cal effects of long-term marijuana use, with attention to 
its effects on life-style and work performance. A Greek 
study, designed to determine the implications of heavy 
hashish use over long periods, may also give clues to pos- 
sible effects on more moderate users of the drug. 

Clinical research on the effects on humans of dclta-9- 
THC (which scientists believe to be the main psycho- 
active ingredient in marijuana) was also under way, 
through contract and grant support by the Center. The 
effects of short- and long-term use on activities such as 
driving a car were studied, and a variety of studies were 
conducted using animal subjects. 

Now ways to combat narcotic addiction are constantly 
being sought, and during FY 1971 the Center funded re- 
search on several new drug “antagonists” — drugs that 
inhibit the addictive effect of a narcotic or take away the 
addict’s desire for it. One such antagonist, which has been 
•used successfully in experiments with animals, is itself non- 
addictive and could be effective for weeks. In addition, a 


Scientist at Dayton (Ohio) Crime Laboratory tests 
the properties of LSD. 


Sciences, through its Committee on Problems of Drug 
Dependence, conducts a program to test the dependence- 
producing potential of analgesic narcotic compounds. The 
Committee is responsible for two recent research con- 
tracts awarded the Acad tuny by BNDD. 

A 1-year contract, subcontracted to the Department of 
Pharmacology of the University of Michigan, enabled the 
Academy to maintain in FY 1971 a study of the effects of 
new narcotic analgesics on monkeys. The research is 
aimed at finding pain-killing drugs that will not produce 
dependence. 

An FY 1972 contract was awarded for n study of sub- 
stitutes for opium and its derivatives, which will attempt 
to dctemiinc whether the sufficiency of such products 
would justify a prohibition against the growth and im- 
portation of opium. 

Rehabilitation techniques. Late in FY 1972, Federal 
drug abuse programs were boosted by the creation of 
the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP), which has overall responsibility for all Fed- 
eral drug abuse programs, including research. Although 
SAODAP’s early ac tivities were focused primarily on re- 
viewing and evaluating existing programs, in cooperation 
with T.EAA it began a pilot project in several cities to 
test methadone treatment as a deterrent to street crime. 
Called TA.SC (Treatment Alternatives to Street Crime), 
the program offers treatment as a condition of bail to 
drug users who are arrested for street crimes. 

Several other agencies arc concerned with developing 
new and better care for narcotics addicts. NIMH has a 
large and well-known research center at Lexington, Ky., 
where the impersonal, institutional approach has given 
way to more individualized treatment. Step-by-step read- 
justment to the world without the use of drugs is 
emphasized. 

The Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, through 
its Federal Probation .Service, also operated a pilot re- 
habilitation program. In FY 1971, ‘108 addicts were re- 
leased from institutions into an aftercare program that 
combines close supervision by a probation officer with 
intensive counseling m a drug clinic. 

Drug research at LEAA’s National Institute includes 
a studv of the effects of methadone treatment on the crim- 
inal careers of heroin addicts and on community crime 
rates, a study of the effect of chronic use of marijuana on 
the brain, and research into the development of a “clinic- 
stick,” which would detect heroin by changing color when 
applied to the saliva or urine of a heroin user. 

Another instrument to spot heroin users by urine analy- 
sis has been developed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) at the request of the New 
York City Police Department. NASA has been active in 
crime research, usually by adapting instruments or tech- 
niques of space research to the needs of criminal investi- 
gation agencies. 
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more ,.,pM flow of cruninal ™*s ihrough the cm. ffi, an 
c, willed police offireis lo respond more effcctiwJy to 
communities. 

Police. The placement of police stations, reduction of 
tensions between police and citizens, streamlining response 
to emergency calls, transmitting fingerprints from coast to 
const bv satellite, and using computers to schedule man- 
power distribution were some of the topics being re- 
searched bv Federal agencies in the past fiscal year. 

LEAA’s National Institute was particularly active m 
this area. It supported studies developing psychological 
standards for policemen and reducing time needed for 
response to emergency calls. A grant enabled the Metro- 
politan Police Department in Washington, D.C., to use 
computer technology to work out more efficient police dis- 
patch and patrol routines. 

The National Institute also supported an experiment 
i„ St. Louis, Mo., where the police department is using 
computers to compile a crime incidence seriousness index 
and, on the basis of their findings, developing a com- 
puterized system of manpower allocation. 

HL'D is developing a system for routing and controlling 
public service vehicles, including police cars, by automati- 
cally reporting their location to one central clearinghouse 
within a metropolitan area. The public safety system, 
called PULSE, would assure the speediest possible re- 
sponse to emergency calls. 

Another Washington, D.C., police experiment during 
FY 1971 was the Pilot Police District, sponsored by OEO. 
Aimed at reducing tensions hetween people and police, 
this proiect incorporated research and techniques from 
many different areas and tested them in a single inner- 
city police district. The project included seminars for 
police officers on human relations, citizens’ participation 
in police policy decisions, increased public information 
about police departments and protection against crime, 
and centers for emergency help and information that were 
open on weekends, evenings, and holidays. 

The University of Indiana, supported by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, conducted a study of 
12 neighborhoods to determine whether the institutional 
variations among police departments — such as small com- 
munity departments compared with large urban depart- 
ments — are related to police effectiveness. 

Several projects linking psychology and police work 
were funded by NIMH in FY 1971. They included re- 
search on the psychosocial implications of poverty and 
the law, ghetto attitudes toward law enforcement, and re- 
lationships between law and conflict. 

Two grants totaling $360,000 from the LEAA Systems 
Analysis Center are fostering research intended to speed 
up police work across the country. The recipient is Project 
SEARCH (System for Electronic Analysis and Retrieval 
of Criminal Histories), a program launched in 1969 to 
promote interstate exchange of offender criminal history 
files. SEARCH was initially funded by LEAA and its index 


Weapons are examined by use of X-ray device at U.S. Naval 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Facility, Indian Head, Md. 
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to trial nave engendered new research into computer and 
systems analysis techniques to ease the burden on accused 
persons and on criminal justice officers. 

During FY 1971, LEAA’s National Institute gave sev- 
eral grants for projects to improve court processing of 
criminal eases. These included an analysis of the Los 
Angeles district attorney’s office, research into chan- 
neling criminal cases to noncriininal dispositions, and the 
application of industrial engineering techniques to im- 
prove court operations. 

The National Institute also funded several projects to 
develop mathematical models of court functions that 
enable planners to see the theoretical effects of change in 
the court system without going through the costly and 
time-consuming trial and error method. 

Other National Institute programs for improving the 
court system included an experiment with combining all 
pretrial motions into a single judicial hearing and a study 
developing a new approach to State criminal code and 
rules revision. The National Institute also funded re- 
search into courthouse architecture, design of new court 
security systems, more efficient court transcribing tech- 
niques, and opportunities afforded by video-taping of 
court-connccicd proceedings. 

Corrections. Changes in probation and parole systems, 
new educational and job placement programs for inmates, 
a new look at work release programs, and the evaluation 
of some long-established prison programs arc among on- 
going federally funded projects in the area of corrections 
during FY 1971. 

Several comprehensive programs experimenting with 
intensive counseling, job training and placement efforts, 
and increased social and cultural activities have been de- 
veloped. Project NewGatc, funded by OEO, has pilot pro- 
grams in four Slate and two Federal institutions; OEO 
spent a total of $1,167,357 on it in FY 1971. The project 
lias had encouraging results in its 4 years of operation: 
only 15 percent of NewGatc “graduates” have been con- 
victed of a new offense or sent back to prison because of a 
parole violation. 

An OEO project at El Reno, Okla., Federal Reforma- 
tory featured motivational training of prisoners before 
their release in an attempt to raise their self-esteem. 

In Alabama, the Department of Labor funded an ex- 
periment attempting to reduce the gap between prisoners 
and corrections officers with officer training programs 
and inmate counseling and job training. 

Work release programs, in which an inmate goes to an 
outside job during the day but sleeps at the prison at 
night, are being studied by both LEAA’s National Institute 
and the Department of Labor. In a study of prisons in 
Florida and South Carolina, the National Institute spon- 
sored research on the extent to which work release pro- 
grams cut down on recidivism and how they affect the 
individual’s attitudes and ability to adjust to life outside 
die prison. 

In a similar project, the Office of Research and Devel- 
opment of the Department of Labor surveyed the extent 
if work release programs and the success with which they 
lave been used by prisons across the country. 


Other studies. Other studies of the needs of special groups 
of prisoners were undertaken by the Office of Research 
and Development, Department of Labor, which spon- 
sored a study of the special job needs of female short- 
term offenders, and LEAA's National Institute, which 
continued supporting a project to evaluate the effective- 
ness of prison disciplinary centers for violent or recalci- 
trant inmates. 

In the area of parole and probation, the often critical 
stage when the individual’s actions lead him toward 
a new, responsible life or back toward prison, several 
studies arc under way to help parole boards operate 
more effectively. With the help of the U.S. Board of 
Parole, the National Institute is supporting a project to 
provide parole boards with better information on in- 
dividual offenders in order to improve parole decision- 
making. 

In another project to encourage more personalized 
treatment of those persons who need it, the Division of 
Probation of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
is investigating a redistribution of cases in which proba- 
tion officers would be assigned either many low-risk cases 
or only a few more difficult, high-risk cases. Another 
project of the division, also aimed at giving each person 
more individual attention, is a 3-year field study using 
part-time paraprofessionals in probation and parole 
supervision to supplement the work of regular parole 
officers. 

In addition, the Department of Labor studied the effec- 
tiveness of cooperation with parole boards in coordinat- 
ing a prisoner’s release with the completion of his job 
training. 

Law Enforcement Equipment 

Standards. As techniques for preventing crime and en- 
forcing the law become more sophisticated, so too does 
the equipment used by law enforcement officers. As 
increased manpower anti funds are used in the fight 
against crime, more and more varieties of crime equip- 
ment will be manufactured and sold to police depart- 
ments and other criminal justice agencies. 

To establish high performance standards for criminal 
justice equipment, the National Bureau of Standards and 
LEAA’s National Institute in FY 1971 established a I.aw 
Enforcement Standards Laboratory, which began re- 
search on standards for police equipment such as helmets, 
gas masks, body armor, communications equipment, and 
vehicles. 

The National Bureau of Standards also began devel- 
opment of performance criteria for detectors of various 
kinds, including metal weapon sensors, low-intensity 
X-ray devices, and kits for testing narcotics. Work was 
also started in the Applied Acoustics and Illumination 
Section of the Bureau on standards for emergency light- 
ing and sirens. 

Equipment. Significant hardware research included three 
projects funded by LEAA’s National Institute, and in- 
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way. 

The Research Department of the U.S. Postal Service 
is working on several devices to detect explosives in the 
mail, including one that “sniffs” bomb vapors and one 
that detects suspicious metal masses in the mails. 

LKAA’s National Institute and the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), part of the Department ot 
Transportation, are both researching the use of dogs 
to sniff out explosives. In March 1971, two dogs, trained 
under the National Institute project, successfully located 
a bomb on an aircraft minutes before it was set to 
go ofT. The FAA also is funding the development of a 
device that wit! locate explosives by turning their mole- 
cules into radioactive isotopes, which can then be 
detected with a standard instrument. 

The use of low-intensity X-rays to find explosives is 
being refined by both the FAA and the Postal Service, 
and the National Institute has funded projects bv the 
Army and the Navy to develop and test bomb neutraliza- 
tion systems. 

The threat of hijackings and bombs on commercial 
airliners lias letl the FAA to fund several projects ex- 
ploring new protection techniques in this area. One is 
testing a computer-assisted system that screens passengers 
for concealed weapons at the rate of 20 per minute. An- 
other is for developing and testing an armor installation 
to protect the cockpit of an airplane from unauthorized 
visitors and strnv bullets. In a third project, the FAA is 
researching the best place to stow a bomb discovered on 
an airplane in midfiight, to minimize danger to plane 
and passengers if it explodes. 


the car involved in a hit-and-run accident by analysis 
of a small paint chip left at the scene of the crime. Another 
project, using NASA technical expertise and funded by 
LEAA, is experimenting with the use of a fiber optics 
profilonicter, originally used to detect flaws on the sur- 
face of rocket tubes, to “read” potentially incriminating 
indentations left on a pad of paper after the top sheet 
has been written ou and then torn off. 

A grant from tlu: National Institute enabled researchers 
from New York to learn new techniques from Great 
Britain for identifying and analyzing minute particles of 
dried blood. LEA.Vs National Institute developed a 
manual of procedures and equipment package design 
based on the techniques and conducted an experimental 
workshop that trained experts from more than 20 major 
crime laboratories in the Nation in the techniques. 

Research by LEAA’s National Institute has led to a 
technique of trace metal detection that shows whether a 
person has recently handled a gun or other metal instru- 
ment. Several police departments have already adopted 
this technique and have, found it especially useful in in- 
vestigating suicides. 

A project by the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
may result in tracking down criminals through analyzing 
trace elements in their tissues. Conducted by t lie Division 
of Biology and Medicine of lire ARC, it is expected when 
fully developed to aid in criminal court procedures. Nu- 
clear technology also is involved in an AFC isotopes de- 
velopment program which may, among other applications, 
use nuclear analysis to help identify stolen or faked works 
of art. 


Civil Disorders 


Data Processing and Analysis 


In an effort to learn more about effective ways to deal 
with collective violence, LEAA’s National Institute has 
funded several projects: a study of police behavior in a 
college riot, with emphasis on campus unrest at Ohio 
State University in the spring of 1970; research into 
what information is needed by law enforcement officials 
before and during civil disorders; and a study of the 
problems of fire, departments during riots. 


Organized Crime 


Several National Institute projects concerning organ iz 
crime were in progress during FY 1971 . Subjects of stu 
included “ethnic succession” in organized crime and ort 
mzed crime intelligence systems. 

Another National Institute study focuses on the p; 
terns of consumer borrowing from loan sharks and t 
extent of lenders’ links to the underworld. 


Forensic Science 


In a continuing effort to bring scientific accuracy to crimi- 
nal investigation techniques, the Federal Government sup- 


The application of automat ic data processing, systems 
analysis techniques, and high-speed electronic commu- 
nications is bringing about a major revolution in the 
law enforcement and criminal justice system. 

Management of law cnfovcctne.nl agencies is turning to 
automatic data processing and systems analysis ns tools 
for use in all aspects of management, ranging from as- 
signment of patrol cars to budget control and projections 
of personnel needs. 

At the operational level, computerized information can 
be transmitted by radio to a small print-out machine in 
a patrol car, giving the policeman an instant report on 
stolen cars and fugitives, for example. 

Descriptions of some key projects under research in 
these areas follow. 

Information and systems analysis. The Systems Develop- 
ment Division of the Office of Criminal Justice Assistance, 
LEAA, is charged with the responsibility of assisting 
States and their local units of government in applying 
systems analysis theory and techniques to law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice problems. 

A promising application of data processing and systems 

Sophisticated crime laboratory equipment produces continuous 
graph that compares any two items being analyzed. 


ontam (temograpnic tiata, mine statistics, ancl geo- 
raphic information. It will facilitate analysis of the 
riminal justice system. 

A workable public safety information system suitable 
Dr municipal areas is under development by the Urban 
nfonnation Systems Interagency Committee, a consor- 
um of Federal agencies led by IIUD. 

I K ARCH. LEA A and the FBI cooperate on a project to 
cvelop a nationwide system of electronic retrieval of 
le criminal histories of offenders at all levels of the Fcd- 
ral, Stale, ancl local criminal justice systems. I.EAA 
jnds the project and the FBI operates it. 

The project is called SEARCH (System for Electronic 
malysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories), and when 
i full operation it will provide a central source for track- 


s National institute in rY 1:171 awarded three 
fellowships for visiting scholars to do 1 year of research 
at the Institute, 50 graduate research fellowships to doc- 
toral candidates for study at universities across the coun- 
try, and nine pilot grants to new researchers. 

Sixteen grants totaling $958,000 were given by NIMH 
for training new researchers in criminal justice. Recipi- 
ents included sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, 
and others who will study areas including social deviance, 
criminal law, social disorganization, juvenile delinquency, 
adult crime, mental illness, suicide, alcoholism, and drug 
abuse. 

NIMH also supported 17 research fellowships totaling 
about $150,000 for graduate education in crime and delin- 
quency to specialists in psychology, biology, and related 
fields. 
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e main Federal responsibility in the national effort 
linst crime falls on the Department of Justice. 

\t the direction of President Nixon and under the 
dership of two Attorneys General, the Department 
i launched the greatest and most sustained crime re- 
gion program in its 102-ycar history. 

Since 1969, the Department has expanded its man- 
ver to detect, investigate, and prosecute persons vio- 
ng Federal criminal law. 

t has dramatically increased the number of indict- 
nts and convictions in such areas as narcotics traffick- 
and organized crime. 

t has raised its funding of State and local crime rcduc- 
1 programs from $63 million in FY 1969 to $699 
lion in FY 1972. 

t has implemented major new legislation enacted by 
Congress in the areas of narcotic addiction and drug 
isc, organized crime, Federal and State corrections, 

1 juvenile delinquency, 

t has worked in development of programs to combat 
ial piracy. 

t has established a working agreement with the Dc- 
tmnnt of Defense to anticipate and control civil 
>rders. 

t has addressed the problems of white collar crime and 
nc against the consumer. 

t has poured effort and resources into beginning to 
<e the District of Columbia again a city of safe streets 
parks. 

4ajor recent developments in the Department of Jus- 
crime reduction program include: 

Establishment of the Office of Drug Abuse Law En- 
forcement to bring the full force of Federal criminal 
law to bear on street-level heroin traffickers; 
Increasing the organized crime strike forces from seven 
at the beginning of 1 969 to 1 8 in 1 972, with an attend- 
ant increase in prosccu tot's; 

Recruiting of 1,000 new FBI agents and 660 new 
agents for the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs (BNDD) ; 

Doubling of indictments by the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in FY 
1971 from 1,012 to 2,122 and convictions from 389 to 
579; 

More than quadrupling the amount of heroin and 
morphine base seized by BNDD, from 707.9 pounds 
in FY 1969 to 2,915.5 pounds in FY 1971 ; 


ntist tests components of marijuana in a crime laboratory 
; h has been funded by the Law Enforcement 
stance Administration. 


D Producing more than $475 million in savings, recov- 
eries, and fines by the FBI in FY 1971, an average 
return of $1.61 for each FBI operations dollar appro- 
priated and a 16 percent increase from FY 1970; 

D Development and implementation by the Bureau of 
Prisons of a 10-year comprehensive plan for major 
innovations in prisoner rehabilitation; and 

□ Increase in Department resources in FY 1971 alone 
from more than $862 million to more, than $1.25 bil- 
lion and from 38,530 authorized personnel to 45,635. 

Other recent Department efforts include: 

□ Development by the National Advisory Commission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals of a system- 
atic approach for States and municipalities to imple- 
ment voluntarily to reduce crime ; 

□ Support of the first National Conference on the Judi- 
ciary; 

□ Support of the National Conference on Corrections, 
the first such meeting in 100 years; 

□ Employment of tax laws against persons obtaining 
unreported income from illicit activities, such as or- 
ganized crime, narcotics traffic, or corruption of public 
officials; and 

□ A new litigative attack on polluters, in conjunction 
with the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Narcotics and dangerous drugs. The Department ex- 
panded its efforts against the illegal drug trade on several 
fronts in 1971, including the planning for the new Office 
of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE), which was 
announced in March 1972. DALE agents work with other 
Federal agencies in striking at high-level narcotics opera- 
tions. These coordinated efforts are now in 33 cities. 

With financial aid from the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA), BNDD formed Metro- 
politan Enforcement Groups (MEGs) in major cities to 
strike at volume drug operations. Other BNDD aid was 
in training of State and local drug enforcement personnel, 
and in providing laboratory services for examining evi- 
dence in drug cases. 

LEAA awarded grants for strengthening local enforce- 
ment of drug laws and for the development of drug re- 
habilitation programs. Also, the Bureau of Prisons in FY 
1971 began a new drug rehabilitation program for addicts 
who did not qualify for treatment under existing 
programs. 

Immigration and Naturalization authorities began 
more thorough searches of persons entering the United 
States, to intercept narcotics being smuggled from other 
countries. 
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Legal action by the Department followed an increase 
in the multi-agency strike forces, which were set up speci- 
fically to investigate and prosecute underworld ringlead- 
ers. The number of these strike forces has grown from 
seven at the beginning of 1 969 to 18 in 1972. 

Directing the coordinated Federal attack on organized 
crime is the Cabinet-level National Council on Organized 
Crime. The Council, formed by President Nixon in 1970 
is headed by the Attorney General. 

Passage of the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 
with the active support of President Nixon gave the De- 
partment new powers in the fight against organized crime. 
The act authorized special use of grand juries, and 
protection and immunity for witnesses assisting the 
prosecution. 6 

LEAA*in fl rtS againSt 0I * anized “me, 

tttiZ 7 d ed * e previom ^ Ending of 

“ ^ Prevem,0n and “ nt ™> 1 ^^ tom 
about $6.6 million to more than $11 million. 

Upgrading local law enforcement. President Nixon 
requested and the Congress appropriated funding for 
greatly expanded LEA A programs in FY 1970 and 1971 
enabling the Department to increase its aid to States for 
crime and delinquency prevention and control. 

Congressional appropriations for LEAA have increased 
*699 year funding of $63 million in FY 1969 to 

t f a a , d T ‘ C . S addlctl <m rrnd drug abuse. 

LEAA aid to the District of Columbia was a factor i„ 
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National Conference on Corrections. In December 1971, 
he first National Conference on Corrections in more 
han a century was convened in Williamsburg. Financed 
ly a grant from LEAA, the Conference was attended by 
norc than 350 delegates, who considered the major is- 
ucs facing the Nation’s corrections systems. 

Speaking at the conference, Attorney General John N. 
Pitched cited the need for a National Corrections Acad- 
my that would be a center for the development of cor- 
ections policies and programs. The Attorney General 
Iso proposed the establishment of a National Clearing* 
iousc for Criminal Justice Architecture, to give technical 
dvice to the States on prison construction, and a Na- 
ional Center for Correctional Education, to develop edu- 
ation programs for inmates. Work on all three of these 
iroposals is now under way. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger also endorsed the pro- 
losal for a National Corrections Academy, and said that 
ts establishment “could be one of the milestones in Amer- 
:an correctional history.” 

ail census. Extensive data about the jail systems of the 
Nation were compiled for the first time and released by 
he Department in FY 1971. The 1970 Jail Census c on* 
ained information on the 4,037 local jails that have au- 
hority to hold persons more than 48 hours. The census 
□unci that more than half the 160,000 jail inmates were 
eing held for some reason other than conviction of a 
nine. It also found shortcomings in the facilities and 
ervices of the 3,300 jails in localities of more than 25,000 
n population. About 85 percent of these jails had no 
ecreational or educational facilities, and half had no 
ledical facilities. 

To alleviate these conditions, LEAA in FY 1971 im- 
ilemcntcd a new program of grants for the improve- 
ment and construction of facilities in all phases of the Na- 
ion’s corrections system. Called the part E program, 
fter the authorizing legislation, it will address all phases 
4 the corrections system, including probation and parole. 
;EAA awarded a total of $47.5 million in part E funds 

□ the States in FY 1971, Part E programs provide both 
or block grants to the States and for discretionary grants 

□ State planning agencies and local governments. 

dr piracy. U.S. marshals screen passengers at more than 
2 airports across the country to prevent would-be hi* 
ackers from boarding flights. In addition, the Criminal 
)ivision returned 23 indictments against hijackers dur- 
ig the fiscal year. 

rax law enforcement. Development of major tax cases 
gainst racketeers, narcotics traffickers, and corrupt pub- 
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Protection Agency. The section initiated 191 criminal 
actions during the fiscal year. 

Organization and Activities 

Summaries of major activities of the Department of 
Justice are provided immediately below, followed by de- 
tailed reports on those activities. 

The Department of Justice was established by the Act 
of June 22, 1870 (16 Slat. 162; 28 U.S.C. 501,503). The 
office of Attorney General had been created by the Act 
of September 24, 1789 (1 Stat. 92, 16 Stat. 162; 28 U.S.C. 
503), as amended. 

The Deputy Attorney General assists the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his duties and serves as his deputy in administering 
the Department. In addition, the Office of the Deputy 
Attorney General has four components, each of which had 
activities in FY 1971 pertaining to crime control and 
reduction, and they are reported on below. The four arc: 
Legislative and Legal Section ; Executive Office for United 
States Attorneys; United States Marshals Service; and 
Office of Criminal Justice. 

The Solicitor General represents the Federal Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court and briefs and argues 
cases there, including appeals of criminal cases from lower 
courts. 

Divisions. Virtually all the Divisions of the Department 
of Justice had significant activities in FY 1971 related to 
crime control and reduction. The Divisions are the Crimi- 
nal, Internal Security, Civil Rights, Antitrust, Land and 
Natural Resources, Tax, and Administrative Divisions. 
Reports on their activities are presented later in this 
chapter. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) increased its activities in FY 1971 
in investigating violations of Federal criminal laws. Espe- 
cially notable was increased FBI involvement in the Fed- 
eral drive against organized crime. That involvement 
included participation in the largest series of raids in FBI 
history. FBI jurisdiction in the field of illegal gambling 
was expanded during FY 1971 after the passage of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970. FBI information 
dissemination, laboratory examinations, and National 
Crime Information Center activity also increased during 
the year, enabling other Federal, State, and local enforce- 
ment agencies to improve their effectiveness. 

Results achieved from this increased activity included 
record fines, savings, and recoveries; record fugitive ap- 
prehensions; and convictions arising from FBI cases total- 
ing 13,357. 

Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. Efforts of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
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admissibility of persons into the United .States reached 
an all-time record. Another record was reached in the 
number of narcotics and dangerous drug .smugd ere 
detected by INS Border Patrol agents. In its capacity to 
detam or deport persons who are in die United States 
illegally, INS placed emphasis on removal of violators of 
narcotics laws during FY 1971; and the number of those 
deported continued to increase. The investigation of aliens 
involved in criminal activities increased for almost all 
categories of crime, with continuing priority given to 
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iorccjncnt agencies, particularly at the Mate and local 
level. 


Resources. The FBI maintains tight control over its fiscal 
operations, insuring a maximum return for funds appro- 
priated. Careful consideration is given to the Bureau's 
needs and its budget requests arc kept to a minimum. 


convictions, uonvic cions arising irom nu cases luiaiuu 
13,357, with the resulting imposition of sentences amount- 
ing to approximately 50,604 years. 


Organized crime. In conjunction with the Government’s 
all-out drive against organized crime, the FBI continued 
to strike against major elements of this underworld em- 
pire throughout FY 1971 . As a result of Bureau investiga- 


lions in this critical field, 631 organized crime, gambling, 
and vice figures were convicted of an assortment of Fed- 
eral charges (compared with a total of ^161 convictions 
the preceding fiscal year). More than $9,000,000 worth 
of cash, property, weapons, and gambling paraphernalia 
was confiscated. In addition, more than 1,900 organized 
crime subjects — including six national syndicate leaders — 
were in various stages of prosecution as the fiscal year 
closed. 

Illegal gambling. Passage of the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970 greatly expanded FBI jurisdiction in the 
illegal gambling field. FY 1971 accomplishments under 
this act, which went into effect in October 1970, 
amounted to some 725 arrests and the confiscation of 
cash, property, and gambling paraphernalia valued at 
approximately $1,700,000. 

Raids. During the entire fiscal year, FBI antigambling 
operations included the largest series of raids in Bureau 
history. Among these were raids conducted in Louisiana 
and Mississippi in November 1970, which led to the 
seizure of more than $6,650,000 in cash and pinball and 
slot machines. In February 1971, raids in seven States and 
the District of Columbia led to 66 arrests and broke up an 
interstate operation handling approximately $60,000,000 
a year in wagers. FBI raids on five syndicate-controlled 
gambling operations— estimated to be handling about 
$163,000,000 yearly in bets— in the New York City area 
during the months of April and May 1971, resulted in 79 
arrests. Another scries of gambling raids in Michigan, 
Florida, Illinois, and Nevada in May 1971, and involving 
more than 400 FBI Agents, yielded 150 arrests. 


Information Dissemination 


A vital aspect of the FBI campaign against organizi 
crime involves the prompt dissemination of appropria 
information to other law enforcement agencies. On i 
overall basis, 340,451 items of criminal intelligence info 
niation were forwarded to these other agencies during F 

71, an increase of some 42,000 over the previous vea 
total. 7 

Of these 340,45 1 items, those dealing specifically wi 
organized crime operations enabled the recipient age 
cies to conduct nearly 650 raids and arrest nearly 4 O' 

m!nnnm d gm L nb, * mg f,gures and t0 seize mor e th; 
W 100,000 worth of currency, contraband, and gamblii 
paraphernalia. 


In one instance, information provided enabled one 
police department to smash two major gambling opera- 


crimes and the prevention or uiwtu mig many omer 
planned offenses. During FY 1071, dissemination of FBI 
informant information resulted in the arrest of 672 per- 
sons by other Federal law enforcement agencies and the 
recovery of $7,591,736 worth of money and merchandise. 
Also on the basis of such information, State and local 
authorities made 6,996 arrests ami realized recoveries 
amounting to $1*1,047,648. 

Arrests. In relation to FBI operations, 6,565 subjects of 
FBI investigations, including fugitives, were arrested as a 
result of data furnished by Bureau confidential inform- 
ants, and 1,690 persons .sought for questioning in Fill 
cases were located. This information further assisted 
FBI Special Agents in the recovery of money and mer- 
chandise valued at $30,007,005. 

Fugitive apprehensions. Fugitive apprehensions of all 
types by Special Agents numbered 33,1 .63 during FY 
1971 and marked a 12 percent iuuva.se over the previous 
period’s record total. Apprehensions of general fugitives 
(those other than deserters) reached an all-time high 
of 13,693. Of this total, more limn 2,800 were fugitives 
located for State and local law enforcement agencies 
under the Federal Unlawful Flight Statute, which en- 
ables the FBI to locate individuals who flee across State 
lines in order to avoid prosecution, confinement, or to 
avoid giving testimony where Slate felonies arc involved. 

Other Accomplishments 

In connection with the some 185 investigative matters 
within its investigative jurisdiction, the FIH scored a 
number of other noteworthy accomplishments in FY 
1971. Descriptions of major accomplishments follow. 

Bank robbery convictions. Convictions under the Federal 
Bank Robbery and Incidental Crimes Statute totaled 
1,613, with many of those convicted having committed 
more than one offense. In regard to this category of 
crime, clinics arc conducted by the FBI from time to time 
for the benefit of local police, as well ns bank officials and 
employees, concerning the prevention and investigation 
of such offenses. In addition, when investigation deter- 
mines that a robbed banking institution lias not con- 
formed to regulations of the Bank Protection Act, which 
requires banks to have security devices and procedures, 
a memorandum is submitted to the regulatory agency in 
each such instance. 

Other bank crimes. Also during the fiscal period, a record 
number of 949 convictions resulted from violations of d' e 
Federal Reserve Act, and fines, savings, and recoveries 
in these cases totaled $23,020,740. Grimes committed 
aboard aircraft, which fall within FBI jurisdiction, re- 
sulted in 54 convictions, a 74 percent increase over those 
occurring during the previous period. 
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Stolen property. Violations of the Interstate Transporta- 
tion of Stolen Property Statute and closely related statutes 
falling within the jurisdiction of the FBI brought about 
1,277 convictions, and savings and recoveries totaling 
$43,3*16,633 FY 1971. During this period, an increasing 
number of thefts from brokerage houses and financial 
institutions occurred. FBI investigative activity in these 
matters led to the recovery of securities valued at more 
than $20,000,000 and resulted in over 60 arrests. In an 
effort to combat this type of menace, FBI representatives 
hold periodic seminars designed to alert concerned seg- 
ments of the business community to this form of criminal 
activity. 

Stolen cars. FY 1971 also saw a record 32,076 motor 
vehicles valued at $58,61 3,402 recovered in connection 
with violations of the Interstate Transportation of Stolen 
Motor Vehicles Statute. Interstate automobile theft rings, 
typically composed of professional thieves, constitute a 
major challenge to law enforcement, and at the conclu- 
sion of the fiscal year, the FBI had 120 such rings under 
active investigation. Convictions under this statute num- 
bered 2,427. 

Cargo thefts. Thefts from interstate shipments account 
for a substantial portion of FBI investigative activity, and 
during FY 1971, 1,106 convictions were recorded in such 
cases. Savings and recoveries amounting to $14,517,432 
were attained. In respect to these crimes, the FBI main- 
tains constant liaison with other law enforcement agen- 
cies and cargo representatives, alerting them to the Bu- 
reau’s jurisdiction as well as suggested countermeasures. 
Informative literature and warning posters pertaining to 
these thefts arc also distributed widely by the FBI. 

Civil rights. Complaints alleging deprivation of rights and 
privileges protected under Federal civil rights statutes are 
investigated by the FBI. The results of these investiga- 
tions arc immediately furnished to the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice for prosecutive deter- 
mination. During the fiscal year, 6,995 cases of this type 
were handled by the FBI. 

Federal lands. FBI investigations of crimes on Govern- 
ment and Indian reservations led to a total of 1,484 con- 
victions and the location of 486 fugitives during the fiscal 
year. 

Assaults on police. Assaults against police officers today 
constitute an extremely serious problem in law enforce- 
ment. On June 3, 1971, President Nixon addressed him- 
self to this problem by directing that in addition to making 
available the cooperative services of the FBI’s Laboratory, 
Identification Division, and National Crime Information 
Center and covering of out-of-State leads, the Bureau 
would, upon the request of any chief of police, enter the 
investigation of police killings and conduct investigation 
toward the solution of the crime jointly, in much the same 
manner as investigations of bank robberies involving Fed- 
eral and local violations are conducted. 

.f tKo ttri’s pvtensive internal 


to other law enforcement agencies is obtained through 
investigation as well as from confidential informants. 
Noteworthy in this respect lias been information regard- 
ing the illegal acquisition and stockpiling of weapons, 
ammunition, explosives, and incendiary devices. Such in- 
formation is appropriately and expeditiously disseminated. 

Service Activities 

Significantly complementing the FBI’s contribution to 
this Nation’s war against crime are the many services 
provided by the Bureau on a cost-free basis to law enforce- 
ment at all levels of government. Essential, in this regard, 
have been the services of the FBI Laboratory, Identifica- 
tion Division, and National Crime Information Center, 
as well as a broad range of training and other forms of 
assistance, which were extended in record numbers during 
FY 1971. Notable efforts were also undertaken during 
the year to improve and strengthen this vital area of 
FBI operations. 

Full professionalization of American law enforcement 
is a continual, prime goal of the FBI, and during FY 1971 
extensive police training aid was extended by the Bureau 
to requesting agencies at all levels of government. 

Experienced and highly qualified FBI instructors af- 
forded needed training assistance in 9,110 law enforce- 
ment training schools throughout the country. In connec- 
tion with these schools, attended by 3 1 1 ,2 1 0 police officers, 
FBI personnel contributed a total of 83,695 hours of 
instruction. Training dealing with such important and 
timely subject areas as Extremists and Violence, Bombing 
Complaints and Investigations, Functions of an Anti- 
Sniper Squad, Search and Seizure, Police- Community 
Relations, Organized Crime, and Criminology from the 
Police Perspective was provided. 

Bombs. Bombings and Bomb Threats were the topics of 
277 law enforcement conferences held by the FBI during 
the fiscal period. Attended by 33,730 representatives of 
some 8,305 different agencies, these conferences sought to 
promote a better understanding of this growing menace 
and to aid law enforcement in countering these acts. In 
addition, the seriousness of this problem area led the 
FBI to conduct specialized in-service training to insure 
that each Bureau Field Office would be able to provide 
local peace officers adequate instructional assistance in 
such matters. 

Slaying of policemen. At the request of President Nixon, 
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the r resident s request, 100 chiefs of police, sheriffs, and 
other police officials representing eveiy State later met 
for 2 clays at the FBI to discuss the problem and deter- 
mine what could be done to prevent these acts. 

FBI National Academy. During FY 1971, 200 law en- 
forcement officers attended the 86th and 87th Sessions 
of the FBI National Academy, often termed the “West 
Point of Law Enforcement.” With their graduation, the 
total number of graduates of the FBI National Academy 
swelled to 5,934. National Academy training consists of 
an intensive 12-wcck course designed to prepare experi- 
enced police officers for high administrative and instruc- 
tional responsibilities. Indicative of the efficacy of this 
training is the fart that of the 3,175 graduates still active 
in law enforcement in June 1971, nearly 28 percent were 
executive heads of their departments. 

Retraining. Also during the fiscal year, a National Acad- 
emy Regional Retraining Session, attended by 286 grad- 
uates, was held at Portsmouth, N.H. Numerous State 
National Academy Retraining Sessions were also orga- 
nized and conducted by active National Academy 
graduates. 

New academy. Construction of the new FBI Academy 
complex at Quant ico, Va., progressed rapidly during FY 
1971. Nine of the projected 11 buildings that will com- 
pose this modern law enforcement instructional institu- 
tion neared completion, and these nine are expected to 
be finished by spring 1972. This new facility will permit 
a major expansion of the National Academy program, 
allowing some 2,000 officers to attend yearly, and will 
accommodate many specialized police training schools of 
shorter duration. 


FBI Laboratory 

As the finest criminological laboratory of its kind, the 
FBI Labornloiy provides essential support to all levels 
of law enforcement without cost. Evidence is submitted 
to the Laboratory for examination with the understand- 
ing that it relates to an official investigation of a criminal 
matter and that (ho Laboratory’s findings will be used 
only in connection with this purpose. This assistance ex- 
tends to providing the experts needed to testify in criminal 
prosecutions as to the results of their examinations. 

Examinations. With the conclusion of FY 1971, the 
FBI Laboratory had conducted 462,595 examinations of 
some 291,008 specimens of evidence submitted during the 
period — a record high and an increase of 20 percent over 
the previous year. Of the total number of examinations 
performed, 151,273— or about one-third— were for other 
Federal, State, and local agencies. In connection with their 
work, Laboratory experts testified in court in 842 cases. 

A breakdown of the total number of examinations 
performed discloses that 257,493 concerned document, 
photographic, anc! shoe and tire print matters; 101,730 
involved physics and chemistry; 102,383 were in the trans- 
lation and related fields; and 989 pertained to radio 


Organized crime evidence. The enormous range of 
scientific skills found in the FBI Laboratory enables it 
to handle varied and highly complex requests. For ex- 
ample, a singular expertise in certain technical aspects 
of gambling operations has made the Laboratory an in- 
valuable asset in investigating this phase of organized 
criminal activity. This capacity includes decrypting rec- 
ords, employing codes, and ciphers; reconstructing par- 
tially burned or mutilated writings; determining a 
common origin of printed gambling materials; and 
identifying specialty papers used by bookmakers and num- 
bers writers. In addition, the Laboratory has the ability 
to analyze statistically the operations of complex gambling 
devices and to detect alterations made to gambling 
paraphernalia. 

Check file. Among the many outstanding facilities main- 
tained by the FBI Laboratory is the National Fraudulent 
Check File, a central repository for fraudulent checks 
passed in the United Stales, which is used to identify check 
passers and coordinate information pertaining to them. 
During the fiscal year, 56,286 items were searched through 
this file with resultant identifications totaling 24,891. A 
related program, developed in recent years by the Labora- 
tory and termed PROCIIECK, is designed automatically 
to identify professional check artists on the basis of com- 
puterized data concerning them. 

Identification Division 

As a major service function, the FBI gathers, maintains, 
classifies, and preserves identification data received from 
cities, States, penal institutions, Federal agencies, and 
private citizens. Information from the identification rec- 
ords is furnished to law enforcement and government 
agencies at the Federal, State, and local levels for official 
use only. 

During FY 1971, the Identification Division of the 
FBI received some 6,710,518 sets of fingerprints, bringing 
the total number of fingerprint cards on hand to 
201,315,031. 

Of the cards received during this period, 3,440,613 
criminal fingerprint cards were processed with the result 
that 2,444,860 identifications were made with prior rec- 
ords and 41,983 fugitives were identified — an increase 
of 4,337 over the number of fugitives so identified during 
the previous fiscal period. The vast majority of this work 
{over 90 percent) was handled for State and local law 
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The Uniform Crime Reporting Program, which has been 
administered by the FBI since 1930, collects, analyzes, 
and publishes crime figures for the United States. This 
information is published by the FBI in the form of four 
quarterly reports to demonstrate current crime trends as 
well as in a comprehensive annual report. 

These compilations are the only nationwide measure 
of the volume of crime and types of criminal behavior and 
are used by officials at all levels of government, Members 
of Congress, law enforcement administrators, sociologists, 
penologists, judges, students, and others concerned with 
the crime problem and the administration of justice. 

New programs are under way in a number of States 
whereby data are being collected at tile Stale level and 
furnished the FBI at this level rather than direct from all 
local agencies. This will streamline the program and pro- 
vide a better quality product. With the assistance of 
the FBI, other Stales are working to implement such 
programs. 

Other publications. In addition to ihcso crime reports, 
the FBI publishes for the benefit of the law enforcement 
community other information and authoritative data. 
Among the most important publications of tin's type is 
the FBI Laiu Enforcement Bulletin, which is widely dis- 
seminated to police officers. 

National Crime Information Center 

The FBI’s National Crime Information Center, a com- 
puterized information system for local, Slate, and Fed- 
eral criminal justice agencies, is linked by leased communi- 
cations lines to terminal devices, including other com- 
puters, in law enforcement agencies in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada. 

The system stores data concerning stolen property and 
persons wanted for the commission of serious crimes en- 
tered by the various participating agencies. These data arc 
available for immediate retrieval through any terminal 
device tied into the system. 

The National Crime Information Center has been 
operational since January 1 9G7, and at the close of FY 
1971, the total number of records stored in the Center’s 
files reached 2,799,000, marking a better than 30 percent 
increase over the previous fiscal year. During June 1971, 
transactions on the system totaled 2,002,000 with a daily 
average of 67,000 as compared with a daily average of 
53,000 in June 1970. 

“Hits,” or positive responses to inquiries, averaged 
about 600 daily during June 1971. These positive re- 
sponses resulted in the recovery of stolen property and the 
apprehension of wanted felons, in many cases far removed 
from the location where the theft occurred or the warrant 
was issued. 

Criminal histories. Under development for inclusion in 
the National Crime Information Center is a file of crimi- 
nal histories for use by courts, corrections officers, afld 
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coordinate exchange of criminal history among State and 
Federal jurisdictions. 

General policy as to system operations is established 
by the FBI upon recommendations front an Advisory 
Policy Board composed of law enforcement adminis- 
trators from throughout the country. The rapid develop- 
ment of these systems and the dynamic growth of the Na- 
tional Crime Information Center's network represent one 


responsibility in the field of narcotics and dangerous dru 
abuse. 

The Bureau operates worldwide to suppress in term 
tional narcotics traffic. It maintains agent forces in d 
States and in 31 foreign countries. These agents wor 
closely with local enforcement personnel both in th 
United States and overseas. 

The Bureau also has programs to aid State, local, an 
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FBI trainees examine a car for fingerprints. 


Engineering model of fingerprint scanner developed for the FBI. 
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dangerous drugs in the United States, I3NDD maintains 
a well-established regional network of enforcement and 
support personnel in the United States and overseas. 

'Hie network extends over 61 cities in 40 States in the 
United States and 44 cities in 31 foreign countries. Con- 
gressional approval of resource increases over the past 
3 years has enabled BNDD to establish this worldwide 
enforcement organization with an authorized strength of 
1,334 agents. 

During FY 1971, Bureau agents removed 2,915.5 
pounds of heroin and morphine base from the illicit mar- 
ket, and made 2,212 arrests. In FY 1970, 1,311.9 pounds 
were seized and 1.660 arrests were made. In FY 1969, 
707.9 pounds were seized and 2,265 arrests were effected. 

Domestic Enforcement Efforts 

Utilizing all available sources of information, BNDD has 
identified 10 major systems in the illicit drug traffic af- 
fecting the United Stales. Individuals in these organiza- 
tions arc targeted for investigation according to then- 
importance. 

During the course of an investigation of a major system, 
intelligence will usually reveal a particularly vulnerable 
spot for prnctration of the overall system. Usually, a par- 
ticular type of investigative technique or procedure is 
determined to be most appropriate. Such an approach is 
identified as an “Operation.” 

One of the most successful of these investigative tech- 
niques is the mobile task force, which enables the Bureau 
to send agent personnel to any area as needed. 

In the following examples, two of these major narcotic 
systems arc discussed and the application of Operations 
and mobile task forces is shown. 

Operation Flanker. The majority of targets in System 
No. 4 are organized crime figures in the New York metro- 
politan area who obtain European heroin in 100 to 200 
pound lots from both European and Canadian sources. 
The drugs are distributed in pound quantities to whole- 
salers in New York who in turn supply traffickers through- 
out the Nation. 

Operation Flanker was initiated primarily for the pur- 
pose of immobilizing sources of supply in System No. 4. It 
involved subjects in Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, and New Orleans. The 
operation penetrated a number of organized crime syndi- 
cates at a high level. 

Through Operation Spearhead in Detroit, a sub-part of 
Operation Hanker, BNDD undercover agents made pur- 
chases f* om a large syndicate of traffickers with New York 
sources of supply. An undercover agent was also accepted 


Operation Clipper was a task force designed to obtain 
maximum intelligence data and to prosecute evidence 
related to Operation Flanker. I he. head of a New York 
City organized crime group was arrested pursuant to 
information developed through this BNDD operation. 

Operation Beacon. Major System No. 7 covers individuals 
involved in the illicit manufacture and distribution of 
dangerous drugs, and is worldwide in scope, l lie hulk 
of enforcement action occurred in the San Francisco Bay 
area, which is the source for most of the hallucinogenic 
drugs in the world. This system consists of small groups 
and freelance traffickers manufacturing and distributing 
huge amounts of dangerous drugs. Since the San Fran- 
cisco area was designated a major system in November 
I960, 400 such individuals have been identified and more 
than 70 percent of these individuals have been immo- 
bilized. 

Operation Beacon was designed to immobilize clan- 
destine laboratories anti significant dangerous drug traf- 
fickers. Investigative techniques such as purchase of 
evidence, surveillance, the use of court-approved title III 
wire intercepts, and a mobile task force accounted for 
the success of the. operation. 

Twenty-one clandestine drug laboratories were seized 
and 414 defendants have been arrested. Charges arc 
pending against an additional 62 defendants. Also seized 
were 8,100,000 dosage units of controlled drugs valued 
at $4,250,000, 23 weapons, 28 vehicles, $13,540, and 
laboratory equipment valued at $165,000. 

Within Operation Beacon, one investigation should be 
singled out. The Joe Gray Machine. Company- Vortex Lab- 
oratories investigation revealed that approximately 18 
individuals were utilizing Uvo apparently legitimate funis 
as fronts for the illegal manufacture and (abiding of 
hundreds of thousands of dosage units of hallucinogenic 
drugs per week. Successful completion of this investiga- 
tion resulted in the removal of more than 1 .200,1100 dosage 
units of hallucinogenic drugs, two sophisticated hallucino- 
genic drug laboratories, and three tableting machines, 
and the arrest of 18 high-cchelon drug traffickers. 

Operation Seaboard, Operation Seaboard is an intensifica- 
tion of existing heroin enforcement programs employing 
specialized task forces concentrated on the cast coast of 
the United States. 

This concentrated effort against heroin traffickers is 
producing measurable, results, especially in terms of the 
quantity of drugs removed from the market and the num- 
ber of defendants arrested. This operation lias had a sig- 
nificant impact on the availability of heroin on the east- 
ern seaboard. More titan 1,200 defendants were arrested 
and over 350 pounds of heroin were seized during this 
operation. 

Wire intercepts. During FY 1971, BNDD used 31 court- 
authorized title III wire intercepts to develop evidence 
of drug trafficking among those evading conventional 
enforcement efforts. One hundred and twenty-four ar- 
rests were made for various Federal drug law violations 
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Organized crime strike forces. BNDD has a total of 20 
special agents assigned to the Department of Justice strike 
forces in 18 cities. 

The Bureau has received narcotic intelligence infor- 
mation from confidential sources of other participating 
agencies, and BNDD has made available to other enforce- 
ment agencies intelligence on matters outside its juris- 
diction. BNDD has utilized the expertise of the strike 
force, attorneys for initiating court-approved electronic 
surveillance, and any portion of admissible intelligence 
not related to BNDD enforcement efforts has been dis- 
seminated to the appropriate agencies. 'The effectiveness 
of such exchanges by BNDD strike force representatives 
was typified when, on April 29, 1971, a BNDD agent, 
together with Secret Service agents and Postal Inspec- 
tors, arrested four individuals for possession of and con- 
spiracy to sell stolen securities in interstate transportation. 
Seized at the time of the arrests were four $100,000 
negotiable Treasury notes. The notes were part of a 
$13,000,000 theft from the Morgan Trust Company in 
New York City in October 19G9. 

In another case, information developed by the l.os 
Angeles BNDD strike force representative resulted in a 
seizure by Mexican federal Police? of a twin-engine air- 
craft transporting 10 rifles, pistols, guns, and one anti- 
tank cannon from California to Culiaean, Mexico. Ten 
thousand dollars in cash was seized when the crew of two 
was arrested. The aircraft was being utilized to transport 
arms and cash to Mexico in exchange for ton quantities 
of marijuana that were to he smuggled into the United 
States. The pilot and a second person arrested by Mexican 
authorities face prosecution for violation of subversion 
and insurrection laws in Mexico. 

Foreign Enforcement Efforts 

BNDD tripled its activities directed against foreign drug 
operations in FY 1971. To effectively attack the major 
systems, it was determined that increased enforcement 
activity was needed in foreign countries to intercept drugs 
before they reach U.S. borders. Foreign seizures of heroin 
in FY 1971 totaled '187.9 pounds. Overseas forces now 
total 61 agents. The effects of this policy are reflected in 
the following examples: 

Operation Condor. Operation Condor is an international 
attack on major systems. The heart of Operation Condor 
is in South America, but its sphere of influence includes 
Central America, Europe, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies. 

The individuals targeted in Operation Condor include 
those primarily engaged in the manufacture, smuggling, 
and distribution of cocaine and, to a lesser extent, Asian 
heroin. 

A major problem faced by Operation Condor is that 
of maintaining control of foreign nationals released on 
bond. Many of the major violators arrested in this op- 
eration have been able to secure release from custody 
through the posting of cash bonds amounting to hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars. Once released on bond, 
the defendants flee the jurisdiction of the United States 
and resume activities in the international traffic. 

As a result of Operation Condor, seven defendants were 
arrested by BNDD agents and convicted and sentenced in 
the Southern District of Florida for the illegal importation 
into the United States of approximately 4*1 pounds of 
heroin. Sentences totaled 145 years and the fines amounted 
to $95,000. 

Other foreign investigations. Other examples of cases 
involving BNDD operations in foreign countries include 
the following: 

(1) The BNDD Paris Region received information 
that a major system subject was traveling from Brussels, 
Belgium, to New York, N.Y. The Bureau of Customs was 
notified and the subject was arrested in the United Slates. 
An automobile shipped from Europe was seized contain- 
ing 180 pounds of heroin. Just prior to that seizure, BNDD 
notified the Bureau of Customs of the expected arrival 
of a shipment of heroin concealed in a second car. On 
arrival, it cleared customs and was seized in New York 
by BNDD and Customs agents. It contained 200 pounds 
of heroin. The subject arrested when the first car was 
seized was found to be the person responsible for shipping 
the second. Five people arrested in this investigation were 
identified in two major systems. 

(2) BNDD determined that French traffickers were 
driving automobiles to Spain and then shipping them to 
Mexico where they were driven to the United States. 
BNDD agents in the newly established office in Madrid, 
Spain, learned that two major systems subjects removed 
an automobile from the S\*S\ Virginia after receiving a 
message, “Sou is ill.” BNDD agents in cooperation with 
the Spanish police, traced the automobile to Valencia, 
Spain, where on June 3, 1971, the two subjects were 
arrested and 248 pounds of heroin destined for New 
York were seized. 

(3) Information furnished to the new BNDD office in 
Frankfurt, Germany, by the BNDD Paris Office resulted 
in the arrest of a Turkish citizen and an Iranian citizen 
who were found in possession of 198 pounds of morphine 
base on June 17, 1971. An agent of the Frankfurt Dis- 
trict Office assisted German police in the arrest and 
seizures. 

( 4 ) BNDD agents in Bangkok, Thailand, working with 
the Thai Central Narcotics Bureau developed information 
of a heroin network from Thailand to Vietnam. Through 
the BNDD office in Saigon, BNDD agents from Bangkok 
and the Thai and Vietnamese police arrested 45 defend- 
ants in Vietnam and seized 90 pounds of heroin and 586 
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tcmational Airport in Panama was arrested by Cana! 
Zone police on a warrant requested by BNDD and issued 
by the U.S. district court in Dallas, Tex. This violator, 
who was responsible for assisting traffickers in sending 
more than 1,000 pounds of heroin and cocaine to the 
United States via Panama, was charged with conspiracy 
to sell cocaine and conspiracy to smuggle cocaine. A Dallas 
jury found the violator guilty. He was sentenced to serve 
5 years. 

(7) BNDD agents in Chula Vista, Calif., seized 19 kilo- 
grams of cocaine and arrested four defendants. As a 
followup, Mexican authorities seized an additional kilo- 
gram of cocaine and arrested one Mexican and three 
South American traffickers. 

(B) Based on information provided by BNDD, Mexican 
authorities in Vera Cruz seized 5 kilograms of cocaine 
and arrested one Mexican anc! four Chilean traffickers. 
One of the defendants cooperated and an additional 7.75 
kilograms of cocaine hidden aboard the Chilean vessel 
Cebu was seized. The vessel was subsequently impounded 
by Mexican authorities. 

(9) New York BNDD agents arrested two defendants 
and seized 2]A kilograms of cocaine. The cocaine had 
been hidden in specially built hollow-core tables manu- 
factured in Chile. 

Drug Regulation and Inspection 

Under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970, the Bureau is charged with a much 
broader regulatory responsibility. As of May 1, 1971, 
BNDD assumed the responsibility formerly under the 
Internal Revenue .Service (IRS) and the Food and Drug 
Administration for annually registering an estimated 
500,000 drug handlers. The new law also requires a 
scheduled inspection program of approximately 5,000 
manufacturers and distributors to insure that these han- 
dlers meet and continue to comply with registration 
qualifications. 

To support the registration requirements of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act of 1970 and to meet the imple- 
mentation date established by the Congress, a computer 
system was designed, developed, and operating within a 
5-month period. Beginning with more than 423,000 typed 
documents supplied by IRS, more than 2,000,000 punched 
cards were created, edited, and corrected to establish the 
beginning data base. This required the use of commercial 
contractors in addition to BNDD personnel in order to 
meet the required implementation date. Schedule I and 
II order form books are being issued at a rale 33 per- 
cent higher than the previous rate reported by IRS. 
In addition to these activities, BNDD assists State regu- 
latory agencies in establishing files of registrants in their 
jurisdiction by providing registrant data in machine- 
compatible form without charge. State regulatory agen- 
cies are using the data to develop their own drug control 
programs. 

During FY 1971, BNDD entered into two additional 
Federal-State agreements including the District of Colum- 
bia and renegotiated five agreements delineating respec- 


tive regulatory responsibilities and setting forth coopera- 
tive working arrangements. This brings the total of such 
agreements to 45. Under this program BNDD furnished 
1 ,630 leads to State regulatory agencies. 

Investigations. The Bureau conducted 562 investigations 
in FY 1971, which resulted in drug seizures from 136 
legitimate handlers, the arrest of 64 violators, the convic- 
tion of 27 violators, and 65 voluntary surrenders of 
narcotic tax stamps or narcotics and other drugs. 

Examples of significant investigations of legitimate drug 
handlers include the following: 

(1) The president/pharmacist of a pharmacy in 
Clayton, Mo., was arrested subsequent to the illegal sale 
of over 45 grams of d-amphetamine powder and 1,000 
d-amphetamine tablets. 

At the time of his arrest he delivered an additional 6,5 
ounces of the d-amphetamine powder, 1 ounce of meth- 
amphetamine powder, and 2,000 Desoxyn tablets. The 
pharmacist had been operating out of his home after 
obtaining the drugs from his pharmacy. A search resulted 
in the additional seizure of 27,000 assorted amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and combination drugs. In addition, he 
surrendered his narcotic tax stamp and his stock of 
narcotic drugs at die pharmacy. 

The following day, IRS closed the pharmacy for non- 
payment of withholding tax for store employees, and 
stocks were seized to satisfy the IRS lien. 

The pharmacist was sentenced to terms of 5 years on 
each of three counts of an indictment charging illegal 
sales of dangerous drugs. These terms were to be served 
consecutively for a total of 15 years. In addition, he was 
fined $10,000 on each of the three counts. 

(2) During an in-depth compliance investigation of a 
pharmacy in Compton, Calif., BNDD agents said that 
the owner/ pharmacist offered a $5,000 bribe to a special 
agent. When agents returned to complete the investiga- 
tion, they said that the pharmacist raised the bribe to 
$10,000. Subsequent to this offer, he allegedly gave agents 
$300, after which an arrest warrant was issued by the 
United States Commissioner. The pharmacist was ar- 
rested by BNDD agents after allegedly paying them the 
remainder of the bribe. After an additional in-depth 
accountability investigation which revealed serious de- 
ficiencies in the records of the firm, BNDD agents again 
arrested the pharmacist and made an executive seizure 
of all controlled drugs and narcotics. 


A drug identification course conducted by the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs at its Washington, D.G., headquarters. 
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Agent Training Program. The Agent Training Program 
is aii intensive 10-week course for new Special Agents. 
The academic program covers all elements of the Special 
Agent’s duties *mcl is reinforced by the continuous series 
of practical field exercises in undercover surveillance and 
raid techniques. New agents arc also exposed during this 
program to a rigorous physical conditioning, self-defense, 
and firearms training. The program is designed to prepare 
the agent both physically and mentally for duties he will 
perform in the field. Ninety agents were trained in FY 
1969, 20*1 in FY 1970, and 369 in FY 1971. Seven schools 
were conducted in FY 1972 training a total of 299 agents. 


ployees participated in other Bureau training programs; 
in FY 1970, 256; in FY 1971, 456. This number was in- 
creased to 494 in FY 1972. In addition, the In-Service 
Training Program provides a total of 80 hours of instruc- 
tion per year to all field personnel. 

BNDD Assistance Activities 

BNDD is the Federal agency with primary responsibility 
for supporting State and local agencies in drug training, 
drug laboratory support, drug law enforcement opera- 
tions, and drug abuse prevention programs. 
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lem that is beyond its capability, it can request assistance 
from the Bureau. BNDD renders direct support to State 
and local counterparts by creating a Joint Task Force, 
which is an amalgamation of Bureau, State, and local 
agents, under the control of a central headquarters operat- 
ing independently from State and local agencies. Through 
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A seminar conducted by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs for Connecticut State Police. 

Enforcement Aid 

The statute giving BNDD authority to aid State and local 
enforcement agencies in enforcement matters is P.L. 89- 
74, enacted February 1, 1966. This law established opera- 
tional procedure for the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
(BDAC). Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1968, the 
functions of BDAC were transferred to the new BNDD. 
Specifically, the Enforcement Division of the Bureau was 
asked to “participate in criminal investigations with State 
and local officers .... Develop and coordinate programs 
with participating States to ensure compliance with drug - 
laws at the retail pharmacy level.” 

The area of enforcement aid was reasserted in 1970 by 
the adoption of P.L. 91-513, wherein the Attorney Gen- 
eral is directed to “cooperate with local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerning traffic in controlled substances. To 
this end, he is authorized to . . . cooperate in the institu- 
tion and prosecution of cases in the United States and 
before the licensing board of several States.” 

The provisions of 2 1 U.S.C. 198 established the author- 
ity for the old Federal Bureau of Narcotics (FBN) to co- 
operate with State and local agencies in the enforcement 
of drug violations. These functions were also transferred 


this organization, local participating agents are provided 
with technological, procedural, and scientific assistance 
from the Bureau. 

Such a Joint Task Force was established in New York 
City in February 1970. By the end of FY 1972, it is pro- 
jected that the force will consist of 48 BNDD agents, 16 
State police, and 100 local police. During FY 1971, the 
New York Joint Task Force made 320 arrests and is con- 
sidered a highly effective enforcement tool. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. Another effective 
program available to local enforcement agencies is the 
Metropolitan Enforcement Group (MEG), a concept de- 
vised in 1 969 by BNDD and the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. MEG units consist of local law 
enforcement officers and BNDD agents from the local dis- 
tricts. MEG units detect, investigate, and apprehend 
narcotic and dangerous drug traffickers within metro- 
politan areas. The MEG concept recognizes the mobility 
of the drug trafficker and envisions increased cooperative 
enforcement efforts between jurisdictions as a counter to 
this mobility. BNDD assistance is the catalyst for this co- 
operation. The MEGs arc funded through LEA A dis- 
cretionary funds. 
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The metropolitan area encompassing Reading, Pa., 
showed a 14-perccm decrease in overall crime by the 
close of FY 1970 after the local MEG unit had been 
in operation for only 2 months. Although detailed sta- 
tistical data are lacking, a decrease in overall heroin 
traffic and abuse was reported. 

A Cleveland, Ohio, MFC, consisting of the Cleveland 
Police Department, Western Suburban Enforcement 
Bureau, and BNDD agents of the Cleveland District 
Office, ended an undercover investigation which lasted 
several months. Early in July 1971, more than 50 
persons were arrested as a result of this action. 

During April 1971, the Atlanta, C.a., MEG, assisted 
by the BNDD Atlanta District Oflice, completed 61 
cases, 20 for narcotics violations and 'll for dangerous 
drug violations. 

The Savannah, Ga., MEG, also aided by the BNDD 
Atlanta District Oflice, made 17 arrests for possession 
and sale, of narcotics and dangerous drugs in April 
1971. Tn addition, a major drug theft operation was 
smashed, three persons arrested, and $12,000 worth 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs seized. 

Tri-County Regional Narcotics Unit, the Portland, 
Oreg., MEG, conducted its first major round-up in 
late. June. Twenty persons were arrested and 100 
pounds of marijuana and quantities of other narcotics 
and dangerous drugs wore, seized. 

reel assistance. Direct BNDD assistance to local juris- 
•tions at the agent level is another form of enforcement 
1. Agent assistance is often provided in intelligence op- 
tions, such as surveillance and preliminary invcsli- 
ions. BNDD agents also aid in overall planning 
:1 act as observers. Through BNDD cooperation with 
»te and local agencies, 1,713 arrests were made in FY 
39, 900 in FY 1970, and 2,247 in FY 1971. In 1971 
at agencies made 4,991 requests for assistance; BNDD 
ponded to 3,09-1 of these. The results of this close co- 
nation are encouraging. Following arc a few case his- 
ios that point out different types of aid and the success 
ueved by litis program: 

In the Boston Region during June 1971, cooperative 
efforts resulted in the seizure of l'l pounds of mesca- 
line, more than 100 pounds of marijuana, and the 
arrest of six defendants. 

In July 1971, the Santa Ana, Calif., Police Department 
requested assistance in the arrest of persons who would 
be picking up two trunks of marijuana at the local 
Railway Express Office. As a result, three persons 
were arrested and 350 pounds of marijuana were 
seized. BNDD agents and officers from the Santa Ana 
Police Department made the arrests and seizures. 
Montgomery County, Md., police requested aid in 
investigating the reason for increasing seizures of 
DMT in the area. With agent aid from BNDD, a 
clandestine DMT laboratory was uncovered and three 
persons arrested. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, local police with BNDD agent 
aid arrested four persons and shut down a clandestine 
laboratory producing mcthamphctaminc; the equip- 


ment was valued at $3,000. Seized with the defendants 
were a kilo of marijuana and a gallon of phcnobnrbital 
elixir. 

□ Late in 1970, BNDD agents working with St. James, 
Minn., policemen seized 970 pounds of marijuana and 
arrested two persons. One of the few marijiinna-to- 
Imshish conversion laboratories ever found in the. 
United States was discovered as well. 

State and Local Training 

The problem of providing specialized narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug law enforcement training for State and local 
enforcement officers has been of great concern to the 
Bureau from its inception. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1966, which created BNDD, stated that “the new BNDD, 
to he headed by a director appointed by the Attorney 
General, will . . . work with State, and local govern- 
ments in their crack-down on illegal trade in drugs and 
narcotics and help to train local agents and investigators.” 

This statutory authority was reasserted in P.L. 91-513 
(October 27, 1970) which stated that “the Attorney 
General shall cooperate with local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerning traffic in controlled substances and 
in suppressing the abuse of controlled substances. To this 
end, he is authorized to . . . conduct training programs 
on controlled substance law enforcement for State, local, 
and Federal personnel.” 

To carry out the responsibility of providing State and 
local training, BNDD established several basic programs. 
The programs offered include a 10-wcek Police Train- 
ing Institute conducted at the National Training Insti- 
tute, a 2-week Law Enforcement Training School con- 
ducted at the National Training Institute and in loca- 
tions throughout the United States, a Forensic Chemists 
School conducted at the National Training Institute, and 
workshops for College Administrators conducted in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and more recently in held locations through- 
out the United States. The Bureau also provides assist- 
ancc to foreign law enforcement officials by conducting 
international training programs. A description of each of 
these programs follows. 

Ten-week training program. In FY 1971, the 10-week 
Police Training Institute was introduced. This ncaderny- 
likc program provides foreign, State, county, and city 
drug enforcement officers with intensive training similar 
to that received by BNDD criminal investigator person- 
nel. Seventy officers graduated from this program in FY 
1971, and 71 officers participated in FY 1972. 

Two-week training program. The 2-weck Law Enforce- 
ment Training School was originally conducted in Wash- 



Chemists from State and local agencies receive specialized 
traimng in a forensic chemist seminar conducted by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 


ington, D.G.; however, through the development of m 
bile training teams and by providing training to region 
training personnel, BNDD has been able to provide tf 
training not only in Washington, D.C., but in locatio 
throughout the United States. In FY 1969, 1,354 poll 
officers graduated from this program; in FY 1970 1 4Qi 

I*™’ * n FY 1972, 3,941 offic^a 

ticipated m a total of 55 programs. 

Other State and local programs. In FY 1969 215 la 
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International training assistance. Beginning with FY 
1971, BNDD expanded the scope and direction of its in- 
ternational training program. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of gaining and maintaining Hie allegiance of for- 
eign law enforcement officials in United States efforts 
to interdict international drug trafficking, BNDD inten- 
sified its international training activities. Traditionally, 
BNDD had participated in international enforcement 
seminars, allowed foreign personnel to participate in do- 
mestic training programs and conducted annual schools 
for Latin American police officials in Washington, D.C. 

In FY 1971, BNDD’s National Training Institute ini- 
tiated specialized schools, designed for and conducted in 
foreign countries. During that fiscal year, BNDD con- 
ducted programs in Australia, Canada, Luxembourg, and 
Mexico. The 2-wcck programs in Canada and Mexico, 
which trained the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the Federal Judicial Police, respectively, were especially 
successful. 

In FY 1972, this effort was intensified. Schools were 
conducted in the Panama Canal Zone; Saigon, Vietnam; 
Panama City, Panama; Dublin, Ireland; Washington, 
D.C.; Banff - , Canada; Mexico City, Mexico; Rome, Italy; 
Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Republic of Singapore; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Vienna, Austria; and Manila, 
the Philippines. Most recently the programs have been 
modified to include intensive and realistic practical exer- 
cises utilizing the most advanced technical equipment 
and techniques available to reinforce classroom instruc- 
tion in sophisticated drug enforcement techniques. 

These programs have not only increased the effective- 
ness of BNDD’s international mission by developing an 
extremely close working relationship among the more 
than 1,500 foreign participants and BNDD officials, but 
have also proven to have the potential to be the single 
most important factor in the interdiction of international 
drug traffic by foreign law enforcement agencies. 

Laboratory Support 

More physical evidence is collected in drug-involved 
criminal cases than in any other type. During FY 1971, 
for instance, nearly 29,000 exhibits of drug evidence 
were analyzed by BNDD laboratories — each requiring at 
least two, and usually three or more scientific procedures 
to determine identity and desired information. More 
than 100,000 examinations were conducted last year in 
BNDD laboratories. 

To handle this workload, BNDD operates regional 
laboratories in New York, N.Y. ; the District of Columbia; 
Chicago, 111.; Dallas, Tex.; San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Miami, Fla. The Bureau also runs the Special Testing and 
Research Laboratory in Washington, D.C. 

Methods used in the laboratory range from the classic 
color tests and melting or freezing point determinations, 
to the use of -highly sophisticated instruments which meas- 
ure light absorption. 
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al problems arise. 

cinl 'resting am! Research Laboratory. Special ana- 
•.al problems encountered by Lhf regional laboralorics, 
veil ns those of oilier Federal, State, foreign, or local 
iralories, are handled by the RNDD Special Testing 
Research Laboratory in Washington, D.C. In this 
iralory, prolilem evidence and new compounds are 
itilicd and characterized, and methods of analysis are 



ratories of tho bureau of Nnrcolics nnd Dangerous Drugs 
do technical support for Stale and locnl law 
Yemeni officials. 

loped. Special studies arc also conducted to solve 
cular enforcement problems involving drug evidence, 
‘'ballistics” examinations of drug tablets are 
>rmcd. 

)c laboratory also supplies reference materials and 
ides forensic training for RNDD and oilier agencies 
individuals at the Federal, State, and local levels, as 
as furnishing full analytic support to BNDD foreign 
nal offices. Unlike evidence handled by the regional 
•atories, the analysis of this foreign evidence is usually 
equired in court. Meticulous examination of the ma- 
! is nevertlieless essential because the information is 
for intelligence purposes. 


The Special Testing and Research Laboratory has 
sophisticated instruments which enable it lo handle com- 
plex analytical problems. New and esoteric drugs and 
plant materials, as well as new combinations of previously 
identified compounds, are regularly referred to it by the 
other laboratories. 

The laboratory also has an important ballistics func- 
tion. It maintains the world’s most extensive library of 
dosage forms of controlled drugs, comprising about 7,000 
different items, which it uses in ballistics comparison with 
drugs in the illicit market. Examination of characteristics 
of dosage forms enables the laboratory to trace various 
exhibits to a common source — either a known manufac- 
turer or a clandestine operation. The laboratory provides 
this service on an international scale. 

As a service to crime laboratories throughout the world, 
the laboratory provides reference material on hard to 
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upon to provide training for both BNDD and other foren- 
sic chemists. The stall develops curricula and participates 
in Forensic Chemists Schools held at the BNDD National 
Training Institute. Staff members are sought as par- 
ticipants in a number of training programs, symposiums, 
and seminars. BNDD conducted three Forensic Chemist 
Seminars in FY 1969 with 57 students, five seminars in 



Laboratory identification of drugs is accomplished by X-ray 
dcfraction in which the crystalline structure of a drug is matched 
to a known pattern. 


FY 1970 with 50 students, and five seminars in FY 1971 
with 65 students. 


Reference samples. The major problem facing law en- 
forcement laboratories in FY 1969 and FY 1970 was 
obtaining samples of drugs being sold on the “street”— 
drugs such as LSD, PCP, STS, and others. BNDD sought 
a solution to this problem by broadening existing pro- 
grams. Over 200 samples of known compounds — 
references ’ or “standards” — were furnished domestic 
and foreign laboratories in FY 1969. In FY 1970, more 
than 500 reference samples were provided. 


Publications. BNDD is responsible for publishing and 
distributing several publications. In 1967, BNDD started 
publishing a newsletter, Microgram , to alert forensic 
scientists "to new substances as part of BNDD’s “Early 
Warning” system. The newsletter is distributed to forensic 
science laboratories in law enforcement agencies throu^h- 
out the United States and to more than 50 other countries. 

he distribution increased from approximately 500 ad- 
dressees in FY 1969 to more than 1,000 in FY 1970. 

Drug Abuse Prevention Assistance 


The Attorney General has the authority to imp: 

rug abuse prevention programs in concert with er 
ment activities (P.L. 91-513). 

During FY 1971, the drug abuse prevention efl 


the Bureau concentrated on three major activities: the 
public inquiry and information program; the voluntary 
compliance program; and the community organizational 
program. 

BNDD provides technical assistance in enforcement, 
related prevention programs through both its headquar- 
ters and regional ofliccs. The Bureau also provides films 
publications, and speakers. These prevention efforts in 
volvc many groups and organizations, and attempt k 
involve law enforcement agencies with other command- 
organizations in order to establish prevention program 
at the State and local level. 

Public inquiry activity. BNDD participates in a 3-yea 
national mass media advertising campaign, run in co 
operation with the Department of Defense and the Na 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and handled throagl 
the Advertising Council. The Bureau also provides in 
formation to the general public. This information deal 
primarily with cooperation between the community an- 
enforcement groups, and with the role of the profession: 
in drug-related and educational professions in prcvcntio 
activities. To this end, the Bureau provides a wide rang 
of materials. 

Voluntary compliance. Through the voluntary coir 
pliance program, information on existing laws and regal; 
lions relating to controlled substances is distributed l 
regulated industries and involved professions. The pa 
gram also encourages the implementation of prevenlic 
programs. The Bureau maintains liaison with profession 
associations, such as the American Pharmaceutical A 
sociation, and provides encouragement and assistance 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and Inc 
vidual manufacturers in the development of prevents 
materials, films, and publications. 

Community organization. The Bureau has also csta 
lished pilot community projects for drug prcvcntio 
These projects involve local leadership in a specific cor 
nmnity in each of the Bureau's 13 domestic regions. 'll 
13 pilot areas were selected for their diversity in 51 
and type. The pilot areas ranged from n city l lie size 
Omaha, Nebr., to the small town of Odessa, lex. 

New approaches. Innovative approaches to drug abt 
prevention continued as contacts were established wi 
organizations dealing with youth, the arts, business a 
labor, education, communication, religion, mass mod 
and oiliers. Any new information or concepts arc protnp 
communicated to the appropriate Federal, State, orco 
muriity organizations. 


Numerous police programs throughout the country receive 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) provides financial and technical assistance to 
State and local governments to fight crime; and, under 
President Nixon’s leadership, such assistance has grown 
to unprecedented levels. 

Funds are used to attack every facet of crime with 
special emphasis placed on street crimes and burglaries 
and other crimes of violence. 

Heavy emphasis also is given to crime prevention and 
the rehabilitation of offenders, especially juveniles; for 
reducing the number of crime repeaters is one key to 
reducing overall crime rates. 

Priority is given to improving all aspects of the opera- 
tions of police, courts, and corrections systems, as well 
as to the reduction of organized crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and civil disorders. 

In seeking steadily growing budgets for LEAA, the 
President has said that the bulk of criminal justice 
responsibilities rests with States and localities, and the 
Federal Government must provide massive funding and 
unexcelled leadership to assist them. 

When President Nixon assumed office, the budget for 
LEAA was $63 million. He sought— and Congress ap- 
proved- -greatly increased amounts for the crime reduc- 
tion programs of cities, counties, and States. 

In FY 1970, the budget grew to $268 million. In FY 
1971, it rose to $529 million. For FY 1972, it grew sharply 
again, to nearly $700 million. And for FY 1973, it is 
$850 million. 

The leadership component of the Federal aid effort 
was demonstrated by a series of landmark conferences 
called at the President’s direction for the Nation’s top 
law enforcement and criminal justice officials. 

The President convened meetings for police chiefs 
and sheriffs to devise more effective ways to combat the 
most serious types of crimes. 

The National Conference on the Judiciary was created 
at the President’s direction, and out of it grew a number 
of new programs to improve courts, and thus enhance the 
speed and fairness of trials. 

For the first time in 100 years, a National Conference 
on Corrections was held to help implement the Presi- 
dent s call for a massive overhaul of prisons and jails and 
the creation of effective rehabilitation programs. 

All of these efforts were either carried out or planned 
in FY 1971, and all were supported with LEAA funds. 

In July of 1972, it was announced that serious crimes 
had increased only 1 percent in the first quarter of the 
year the smallest increase in 11 years— and that 80 
major cities had actually reduced crimes. 

The right of all citizens to feel safe on the streets and 
secure m their homes is fundamental to individual liberty 
an national progress,” the President commented. “It 
is a right on which this Administration has placed a new 
and major emphasis.” 

In listing a series of Federal initiatives relevant to the 
decreasing crime rate, the President cited this one first: 

Us Angeles police officer prepares to go on patrol. 
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programs that might not be otherwise funded. 

There arc also special funds for corrections and reha- 
bilitation programs. 



Police helicopter operations in the District of Columbia receive 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

LEAA conducts research and development to devise 
new operational techniques and equipment for law en- 
forcement and criminal justice agencies. 

Thousands of policemen and other criminal justice per- 
sonnel attend college with the aid of LEAA funds to 
sharpen their skills and broaden the knowledge needed 
for better performance. 

In FY 1971, the agency was reorganized and a fresh 
emphasis was placed upon crime reduction. 

The reorganization led to creation of the new High 
Impact Anti-Crime Program, in which special funding 
of up to $160 million will be placed in eight major cities 
during a 2-ycar period. The major goal is to reduce street 
crimes and burglaries in each city by 5 percent in 2 years 
and 20 percent in 5 years. 

The cities are Newark, N.J.; Baltimore, Md.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Denver, Colo. ; and Portland, Oreg. 

High Impact also will provide planning concepts -in 
a sense, blueprints — so that similar programs can easily 
be undertaken by other cities. 

The High Impact program is one facet of the agency s 
new Crime Specific Planning concept — to make crime 
reduction the focus of every aspect of LEAA efforts. 

In July 1972, Attorney General Kleindienst com- 


mented on improving crime rates, and said of the LEAA 
program : 

“We believe it has made and is making a recognizable 
impact on the improvement of criminal ju*'" ** * u, “ 
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Some LEAA-funded projects arc region-wide: For in- 
stance, corrections centers for metropolitan areas, nar- 
cotics control and organized crime control enforcement, 
and intelligence units which encompass cities and 
counties. 

Some LEAA-funded projects arc statewide: For in- 
stance, new networks of halfway houses for juvenile and 
adult offenders, rehabilitation programs, State-organized 
crime control councils, and computerized dockets for 
courts have been initiated. 

Some LEAA-funded projects embrace a number of 
States or are nationwide: For instance, Project 
SEARCH, a computerized system for interstate exchange 
of criminal history information, training programs for 
police in riot prevention and control, police training in 
dismantling explosives devices, and region-wide organized 
crime efforts arc underway. 


A Sampling of State Programs 

The largest part of the LEAA budget goes in block grants 
to States, and they in turn subgrant most of the funds 
to their cities and counties. Because thousands of LEAA- 
sponsored projects are underway, it is impossible, of 
course, to list them all. But the following section describes 
a sampling of projects in a few States. 

States reported in FY 1971 that their common needs 
and most active areas of spending of LEAA funds in- 
cluded: Upgraded law enforcement, courts, and correc- 
tions personnel; new and improved communications sys- 
tems; better community relations; more effective juvenile 
delinquency programs; and effective treatment and re- 
habilitation programs for narcotic addicts and chronic 
drug abusers. 

Almost all States reported heavy usage of LEAA funds 
to support more effective police patrols. Patrol activities 
ranged from reconstituted foot patrols in one city to a 
new helicopter patrol in another. 

The State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies (SPAs) 
which administer LEAA funds in each of the States and 
territories, also report they are giving increased emphasis 
to better training for criminal justice personnel in order 
to upgrad" 
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LEAA funds to meet their law cntorccment problems and 
reduce crime in their communities. These accounts are 
drawn from reports submitted by the SPAs themselves, 
and reflect the administration of LEAA funds at the 
State level. 

In condensing these reports for this chapter, certain 
of die State reports were written to place special emphasis 
on their police, courts, and corrections programs, which 
are the basis of the criminal justice system. Others of 
the State accounts give a general overview of all law 
enforcement and crime reduction programs. 

Arizona. Arizona utilizes its block grant funds in a way 
designed to provide steady and orderly progress toward 
improvement of the entire criminal justice system. Action 
programs have been undertaken in all major law enforce- 
ment areas. 

In the area of police operation, efforts center on im- 
proving police personnel and upgrading equipment, espe- 
cially police communications equipment. During the past 
3 years, $400,000 has been expended on police training. 
Basic training has been provided to more than 1,000 
police officers, and 300 others have received advanced 
or specialized training. In the same 3-ycar period, more 
than $800,000 was allocated to improving equipment. 
About 75 percent of these funds have gone to upgrading 
police communications. The major objective of the com- 
munications improvement program is to bring all sys- 
tems in the State up to an acceptable standard. 

Arizona also lias a strong commitment to the im- 
provement of its correctional and rehabilitation programs, 
and has devoted over $1 million to that effort over the 
past 3 years. Included among the improvements were the 
establishment of misdemeanor probation services in seven 
lower courts, establishment of halfway houses and com- 
munity correctional centers, supervision for interstate 
probation and parole cases, and establishment of a youth 
conservation camp. The emphasis in these efforts is on 
community-based programs; but new construction, espe- 
cially of juvenile detention facilities, is also underway. 
A new juvenile court center lias been completed in Yuma 
County, ancl a grant lias been awarded for a detention 
home in Coconino County. 

More than 10 percent of the action grant funds 
awarded to Arizona in FY 1971 were used for improve- 
ment of the court and prosecution system, up from 5 per- 
cent in FY 1970. Most of the funds expended have been 
for recruiting, training, and upgrading personnel. A major 
project in the area of court improvement, funded by 
LEAA discretionary funds, was the Prosecutors’ Tech- 
niral Assistance Unit, located in the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Law. This unit has prepared three training 
manuals, five training tapes, and a publication which 
outlines Arizona cases on self-defense. Another project 
unit will result in a complete overhaul of the Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, and eventually of the Criminal Code. 

Arkansas. Police operations were improved in Arkansas 
during FY 1971 by programs funded by LEAA to up- 
grade communications and information systems. A state- 
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tones system. project nas oeen undertaken in the State 
to conduct a survey of police-community relations prob- 
lems. The Little Rock Police Department is the first law 
enforcement agency to participate in this project. 

To help eliminate the serious backlog of felony cases 
awaiting trial in Pulaski County, a grant was awarded to 
the county for a 3-month special project. Funds are used 
to furnish additional support personnel. In addition to a 
reduction of the backlog, the project has been instrumental 
in reducing the county jail population from 110 to 38 
felons. 

Arkansas spent $44 8,200 in FY 1971 to improve its 
correctional programs. In addition to these funds, money 
was authorized for a juvenile detention home in Arkadel- 
phia. A discretionary grant of $61,096 was also awarded 
to the Arkansas Department of Corrections for a project 
to supplement the cost of construction of the maximum 
security unit at Cummins Prison. 

California. Crime problems in California are complicated 
by the State’s 20 million population, the variety of its 
geography, the diversity of its socioeconomic groups, its 
numerous large urban areas, and its more than '100 cities. 
Planning for enhanced crime prevention and law en- 
forcement requires, therefore, varied programs and 
widely diversified funding. The State’s criminal justice 
system requires a total budget of over $1.1 billion 
annually. 

Among projects funded in the field of corrections were 
grants to Alameda County for improved sentencing and 
detention procedures for persons convicted of evimes. The 
funds will ho used to implement a work-furlough pro- 
gram; to offer inmates counseling, vocational assistance 
and job retraining; a misdemeanant citation program to 
reduce the number of persons in detention awaiting trial; 
and a pretrial release program to be operated by the 
county probation department. 

Statistics show that in 1970 there were 13,836 arrests 
for heroin offenses in California — 1 percent of the State’s 
total arrests. A study disclosed that 50 percent of street 
crime may be attributable to addicts seeking money for 
drugs. 

A project directed at drug abuse treatment, research, 
and rehabilitation was funded to operate in the com- 
munity of Venice and on the nearby campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The project will in- 
clude a halfway house for therapeutic drug rehabilita- 
tion; a detoxification center; a prevention, referral, and 
counseling program, a community “crisis pad” and ‘street 
doctor”; and a methadone program and methadone half- 
way house. 

To assist in dealing with street violence and campus 
disorders, a Civil Disturbance Operations School estab- 
lished and operated by the California Military U e P art ‘ 
ment with participation of other agencies,, was funded by 
the SPA. It will provide training to California law en- 
forcement personnel, government officials, sc too a 
istrators, public utility personnel, and the im itary. ien 
completed, the 3-year project, in San Luis Obispo wi 
have provided some 3,500 participants with novv e 8 


to advise governmental agencies in planning and control 
techniques for civil disturbances and other special 
operations. 

Delaware. Delaware has used LEAA funds for programs 
in all areas of the criminal justice system— police, courts, 
and corrections. 

A major problem affecting all areas of the criminal 
justice system in the State is in the area of information 
gathering, assembling, and analyzing. Special needs also 
exist in the. State to upgrade correctional programs. 

As a result of the need to coordinate criminal justice 
data, a Criminal Law Enforcement System (CLUES) 
was developed. This system will aid all elements of the 
criminal justice system: the police will be able to deter- 
mine within seconds whether or not a suspect is “wanted ; 
the courts will be capable of determining the availability 
of courtroom space; and corrections personnel will be able 
to predict prisoners’ status and logistic requirements many 
months in advance. 

It is expected that two of the State’s largest local police 
departments, in addition to the State police, will soon 
have on-line access capabilities into this system. 

The need for increased police protection at a Delaware 
beach resort, Rehoboth Beach, resulted in Project ABLE 
(Atlantic Beach Law Enforcement) , which provided 
money for additional police officers and equipment for 
that area. 

An innovative correctional program is also underway 
in Delaware. Called Volunteers in Corrections (VIC), 
the program provided training for more than 100 men 
and women in FY 1971 and placed them in volunteer 
jobs with the Division of Adult Corrections, the Division 
of Juvenile Corrections, and the New Castle County 
Family Court. 

Studies were undertaken during the fiscal year to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the court system in the State. 
These studies pointed to the need for better management 
and improvement of the system, especially Justice of the 
Peace Courts. Public, defenders operating with insufficient 
staffs also were shown to require attention. 

District of Columbia. Surveys indicate that a rise in the 
District’s crime rate in the I960’s and a rise in heroin 
usage occurred almost simultaneously, necessitating an 
increased allocation of enforcement resources to cut off 
the supply of hard drugs and enforce laws against pushers 

and users of hard drugs. 

The Narcotics Treatment Administration (NTA.) has 
received LEAA funding for programs which include 
methadone maintenance, detoxification, and abstinence. 
Begun in 1970 with treatment for 150 addicts, NTA was 
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A program to purchase lock boxes for methadone maintenance 
patients to take home has been conducted by the Washington, 
D.C., Narcotics Treatment Administration, supported 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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and expeditious court administration, was planned for 
FY 1972. 

Two new corrections programs funded during the fiscal 
year aim at improving rehabilitation of ofTendets. Volun- 
teer and probation-aide projects have been developed 
which will free die field officer from much of his routine 
work. Through another program, a diagnostic renter lias 
been established at the Idaho Stale Penitentiary. This 
center will provide a complete evaluation of all incoming 
offenders to classify special problem cases and to develop 
a program designed to rehabilitate the individual. 

Illinois. Major action programs funded by the Illinois 
SPA during FY 1971 dealt with areas of personnel, crime 
prevention, organized crime, police equipment, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Grants for upgrading personnel enabled universities 
and the State police to develop and implement training 
curricula in drug abuse, criminalistics, and riot and dis- 
order control. A program named “Action Now” provided 
funding for local criminal justice training. Eight major 
grants aided community relations programs, equipment 
purchases, management studies, and a study of police 
selection. 

“Project Straight Dope” was funded to develop a media 
campaign aimed at preventing drug abuse among 
juveniles. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology Research Center 
was awarded funds to conduct a statewide study of 
organized crime. 

Among other grants awarded were $415,491 to the 
Circuit Court of Cook County for renovation and con- 
struction of two model courtrooms; a grant of $115,121 
to the Chicago Police Department for a microfilm 
retrieval system; and an allotment of $136,800 to Gate- 
way House for its chug abuse facility in Lake Villa. 

An alcoholic detoxification center was established in 
Rockford and Volunteers of America, a private organi- 
zation, received a grant to establish a halfway house in 
East St. Louis. The Palatine Township Youth Committee 
received a grant to establish a Youth Service Bureau. 

Kansas, The Kansas Governor’s Committee on Criminal 
Administration identified improvements in courts, cor- 
rections, and training of law enforcement personnel as the 
State’s greatest needs during FY 1971. 

A pilot public defender project is underway in Topeka 
and Junction City to determine the feasibility of switch- 
ing from an assignment system to a public defender sys- 
tem. In the prosecutorial area, a successful summer intern 
project was expanded in 1971, placing third-year law 
students in county attorneys’ offices. An executive secre- 
tary position was established in the Kansas County Attor- 
neys Association to canvass the 105 county attorneys’ 
offices to assess deficiencies and needs and determine the 
feasibility of a district attorney system. 
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or halfway houses, have been funded. 

Police training has been improved by establishing at 
Wichita State University a baccalaureate program offer- 
ing a major in criminal justice administration and, at 
four junior colleges, law enforcement curricula with 
credits acceptable in the 4-year university program. A 
Law Enforcement Academy for police training has been 
established, and Kansas State University is developing 
a college-credit program for rural police using remote 
audio-video teaching facilities. 

A Police Legal Advisor Program, in its second year in 
Wichita, provides 24-hour technical advice for officers, 
collection of evidence, and supervision of city prosecuting 
attorneys and appeals from traffic court and police court. 

Kentucky. Kentucky centered law enforcement efforts in 
FY 1971 on consolidating State and local programs, and 
concentrating on urban ills. 

One. grant was given to Louisville and Jefferson 
County to begin consolidation of their police departments. 
Other consolidations have also been initiated. For ex- 
ample, Davies County officials have contracted with the 
Kentucky State Police to get State troopers to serve, in 
effect, as a county police force. Also, by the end of FY 
1971, nine major police regional radio networks were in 
various stages of formation. These radio networks are an 
important step toward consolidating statewide police 
efforts. 

A grant was given to the State Police to establish a 
computerized crime information center which will pro- 
vide police information to more than 20 localities. State- 
wide services for all localities arc also continuing through 
other State Police, functions. A State crime laboratory, a 
State Police Organized Crime Unit, and a special nar- 
cotics unit have also been funded. 

Kentucky also is moving to improve the State judicial 
machinery. Efforts have been made to revise Kentucky’s 
substantive laws, and administrative reforms for courts 
arc underway. Alternatives to bail, such as release on 
recognizance, also are being encouraged. 

In the area of corrections, community-level programs 
are being funded. Another project involves the State’s 
first organized prerelease programs for offenders. Other 
efforts include a new Office of Treatment Programs, a 
model probation and parole program, use of volunteers 
and paraprofcssionals, and support of halfway houses for 
ex-inmates. Studies arc also underway to assess the feasi- 
bility of constructing jails which serve three or more 
counties. 

Maryland. Improvement in rehabilitation of adult of- 
fenders continued as a top priority of the Maryland Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice during FY 1971. The Programmed 
Learning Project, supported by LEAA funding, uses self- 
pacing study for the 38 percent of the State correctional 
inmates with less than a fifth-grade education. In 1 school 
year, 58 of the 155 students achieved high school 
equivalency. 


In the Community Reintegration Project, each inmate 
tailors his own “return plan” to his needs in a counseling 
program with a wide variety of resources. His family is 
involved in the project, which offers both pre- and post- 
release planning. The project team works with the AFL- 
CIO placement project to find satisfying, well-paying 
jobs with public and private employers (251 placements 
were made in FY 1971), and advises the Division of Cor- 
rections on necessary training. Community service coordi- 
nators recruit and train volunteers to help improve com- 
munity altitudes to inmates and work with inmates in 
self-help groups. 

A court study project recommended a broad program to 
improve and reorganize judicial and defense services, 
management, and operations, much of which was included 
in the new Maryland District Court plan. A Public De- 
fender’s Office opened in October 1970 in Baltimore, op- 
erating 24 hours a day and using cx-offcnders as investiga- 
tors. By the end of FY 1971, almost 5,000 cases had been 
handled. A pretrial division was added to the State At- 
torney’s Office in Baltimore to reduce the rate of trial 
postponements. 

The Baltimore Police Laboratory used two grants for 
equipment and for employing skilled civilian scientists and 
technicians to relieve police officers. The Maryland Police 
Training Commission used grants to produce a drug 
abuse manual for all State law enforcement officers and to 
develop specialized intensive training seminars for police 
instructors and supervisors from Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

Massachusetts. Reducing crime in major cities took top 
priority in FY 1971 with the Massachusetts Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Criminal 
Justice. A great deal of community involvement in iden- 
tifying problems and developing strategy characterized 
the approach, which also focused on improving police 
and court systems, including management, communica- 
tions,- and information systems. Also stressed were police 
planning and research in allocating resources, and recruit- 
ment and training for both police and probation officers. 

Delinquency prevention and rehabilitation projects 
emphasized Youth Resources Bureaus to coordinate com- 
munity services to youths, both those on probation and 
those referred from a variety of other sources. The 
strategy also called for strengthening prosecution capacity 
in Worcester, Boston, and Cambridge with experienced 
lawyers as special assistant district attorneys to advise 
police in developing and handling cases and to help 
prosecute cases traditionally handled by police officers 
alone. 

State agencies’ responses to statewide crime and 
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delinquency problems were also strengthened. The De- 
partment of Youth Services shifted emphasis from institu- 
tion-based to community-based treatment, with 10 to 15 
delinquents in each residential home. The Department 
of Corrections began rehabilitation programs that em- 
phasized integrating offenders into the community 
through work-release, vocational training, and educa- 
tion. Unifying the entire correctional system through 
joint-action projects was the aim of the Joint Correctional 
Planning Commission. Major changes in the State. Police 
included bureau reorganization, new laboratory facilities, 
and development of research and planning capability. 

1'he Holyoke Police Team, one of the most innovative 
projects receiving support, removed 12 patrolmen, two 
sergeants, and their captain from the traditional hierarchy. 
The captain coordinates goals but dot's not assign cases. 
The sergeants and patrolmen on duty work as equals, 
respond to incoming calls, decide strategy, and follow 
cases through to the end. The. team works out of a store- 
front office connected to n restaurant, wears blazers in- 
stead of uniforms, and seeks community advice and 
volunteers. 


Michigan. 'The. Michigan SPA lias reported that orgn 
nized crime in the State takes an annual toll of an esti 
mated $1 billion, mostly from poverty-plagued resident 
in urban areas. To attack the problem, five major projects 
funded through various units of government, wen 
initiated. 

Funds were granted for a pioject, using personnel Iron 
Detroit police agencies, to conduct investigations inn 
syndicated crime activities. The Wayne County prosecu 
tor’s office, the sheriff’s department, and the Detroi 
Police Department were allotted money to create a specia 
task force for organized crime control. The State attor 
ncy general s office received funds to implement a pro jet: 
to provide a staff of skilled attorneys, investigators, ac 
countants, and analysis to conduct organized crime in 
vestigations and prosecutions. 

A grant was made to prepare public education materia 
rov the news media for use in an attack on public apatln 
winch contributes to the. operation of organized crime. 

An automated microfilm system, allowing instan 
retrieval of vital information for use by organized crime 
gambling, narcotics, and specialized criminal units wa 
established m the Lansing headquarters of the Michigar 
State Police. & 

Another project was Detroit’s STRESS (Stop Thi 
Robberies; Enjoy Safe Streets) program in which polio 

° . V0luntecr f.> ca, D' ; ng concealed communication 
equipment, are disguised as possible crime victims. Tlv 


passes, and extended vihuauuus. 

Tire Michigan SPA has also made substantial awards 
to reduce case backlogs in the courts through additional 
manpower and reorganization. 

Minnesota. Improving information and police radio com- 
munications were the most pressing needs cited by the 
Minnesota Governor’s Commission on Crime Preven- 
tion and Control in FY 1971. A study of better allocation 
of radio frequencies was completed, and a 3 -year imple- 
mentation period was begun with a ■'f* I million allocation. 
The completed system will enable every police car and 
dispatcher in the Slate to teach every other car and 
dispatcher immediately and directly. 

An implementation plan is underway to expand a com- 
prehensive Jaw enforcement information system to include 
courts and corrections data, which will greatly aid long- 
range planning and coordinating of resources. Teletype 
input to the system is being converted from manual to 
automatic to quadruple the capacity. Criminal justice 
information systems are being established in St. Paul and 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis). A five-member State 
task force on information systems meets regularly to re- 
view grant applications with data processing implica- 
tions and to negotiate duplications and jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Police training programs are underway to upgrade 
pei sound in the many small law enforcement agencies 
in the Stale through regional basic training courses. In 
the urban Minneapolis area, a project to hire and train a 
citizen housing patrol force aims at protecting the 3,000 
persons living in five public housing projects. 

Mississippi. A State probation and aftercare service sys- 
tem project, aimed at providing youth court counselor 
in each State youth court jurisdiction, is part of a com- 
prehensive plan developed after a series of Stale legis- 
lative studies partially financed with I.RAA funds. Other 
parts of the plan being supported are pilot projects using 
volunteer youth workers who include juvenile ex-offend- 
eis, improved training for juvenile correctional person- 
nel, and regional and local halfway houses and group 
homes to supplant the Stale’s two overcrowded training 
schools. 

Training also was provided for adult correctional, 
probation, and parole personnel; for police officers; and 
for officials ranging from justices of the peace to State 
court personnel, through establishing a Mississippi Col- 
lege of Trial Judges. 

Other projects included regionalizing jails; establish- 
ing comprehensive rehabilitation programs for State, re- 
gional, and local correctional institutions; improving sc* 
auity in State correctional institutions; and improving 
courtroom communications. A statutory restructuring 
of the office of the Sheriff of Mississippi necessitated a" 
equipment improvement program for local government 
units. 

Missouri. As in oilier States, drug abuse is a major prob- 
lem in Missouri. Programs to educate the public on the 
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qvnreu lor crime laboratory processes. Laboratory 
equipment to be acquired include spectrograph, X-ray 
def ractometcr, speclrofluorinieter, and a special 35-mm 
camera. 

A personnel program supports efforts to assist the 
criminal courts system in reducing processing time and 
generally improving operating efficiency through ex- 
pansion of prosecution, public defender, and court staff. 

New Jersey. In the area of police resources, funds were 
used by the New Jersey State Planning Agency to in- 
crease police patrols in selected high crime areas, and to 
make more efficient use of police resources during FY 
1971. Under this program, $H9,000 was awarded to 
Jersey City to enable its police department to put more 
patrolmen on the beat in high crime areas. The addi- 
tional officers are drawn from a pool of off-duty officers 
who would not ordinarily be working extra time. 

A grant of $30,351 went to the city of Montclair to 
reinforce its existing narcotics division. The money will 
help fund an Office of Narcotic Coordinator, which will 
train personnel and educate the public on drugs. A 
similar grant, for $19, 75d , was given to the city of Eliza- 
beth to acid three detectives and supporting equipment 
to the police department's narcotics squad. 

Other police funds went to a drive against organized 
crime. A substantial amount of this total went to Essex 
and Mercer Counties to set up organized crime inves- 
tigation and prosecution sections in their jurisdictions. 

New Jersey received a total of $2,080,000 for correc- 
tions and rehabilitation programs in FY 1971. A total 
of $825,000 of these funds went to community-based cor- 
rections programs. 

A grant of $1 13,553 to Essex County helped establish 
a “Community Center Approach to Residential Juvenile 
Offenders.” The money helped fund an innovative proj- 
ect in which the YMCA and YWCA of the city of New- 
ark set up a center in the downtown area for residential 
treatment of adjudicated juvenile offenders. 

The Essex County Juvenile Court is one of a broad 
range of agencies whose resources were channeled into 
a specialized setting to cope with a rise in scholastic fail- 
ure and juvenile delinquency. The project is part of Proj- 
ect HAY (Help Alienated Youth), sponsored by the city 
of East Orange. 

New York. Programs in crime prevention; juvenile de- 
linquency; detection and apprehension of criminals; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform; organized crime; correc- 
t : mis ancl rehabilitation; and community relations were 
the chief projects funded in New York during FY 1971. 

Grants were awarded to jjolicc agencies, mostly in the 
State’s metropolitan areas. An innovative program pro- 
vided enhanced police training in dealing with explosive 
devices. 

Corrections projects funded included a series of train- 
ing programs for existing personnel, a scries of evening 
academic and vocational services for sentenced pris- 
oners, strengthening of community and volunteer serv- 
ices available to inmates while incarcerated ancl upon re- 


lease, ancl the expansion of legal assistance services for 
inmates. 

'fhe New York City Department of Correction re- 
ceived grants to operate projects for the recruitment, 
training, and hiring of approximately 200 para prof es- 
sional correctional aides to meet needs of men and women 
remanded to jails; to provide intensive human relations 
training for the existing correctional staff; and to initiate 
a methadone detoxification program for persons com- 
mitted to city institutions. 

A multi-service addiction treatment program in the 
Harlem area, where drugs are a major problem, also was 
funded. 

Delinquency prevention programs were funded in 
Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Yonkers, Niagara Falls, 
Newburgh, ancl New York City, all classified as high- 
crime areas. 

North Carolina. A substantial part of the total action 
grant for North Carolina went toward upgrading police 
effectiveness through training, installation of communi- 
cations equipment, and development of community re- 
lations programs. The training program reached many 
officers in small, rural departments. One program was 
held for officers in a ninc-county area where the majority 
of departments had staffs of five or fewer officers. 

A community relations project in Charlotte involved 
the Model Cities neighborhood. Local precinct-type so- 
cial sciviccs were established to receive community griev- 
ances. The project included a seminar on “The Citizen 
and the Law,” which discussed personal rights and 
responsibilities. 

In corrections, programs were aimed at improving fa- 
cilities and services, and developing alternatives to incar- 
ceration. One new corrections program, serving a four- 
county area, provides professional guidance, never before 
available, to alcoholics who attend eight weekly therapy 
sessions. Supervision 5s maintained during the first 6 
months of release. The success rate at the end of I«’Y 
1971 was nearly 90 percent. 

A top FY 1971 priority in court reform was the pro- 
vision of administrative assistants to the State’s 30 full- 
time solicitors, for which $159,375 was allocated. In one 
region, the assistant to the solicitor helps investigate cases, 
interviews witnesses, gathers evidence, and prepares cases 
before they are delivered in court. 

Oregon. The State of Oregon used LEA A funds in FY 
1971 to meet its needs in crime and delinquency pre- 
vention, training of enforcement officers, bettering com- 
munications and information systems, and improving its 
corrections system. 
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In police training, Oregon made a grant to the Dis- 
trict Two Association of Governments to give training 
in how to deal with family arguments. This program, 
called the Family Crisis Project, provides psychiatric 
consultation in how to deal with domestic disturbances. 

The project staff worked with the Metropolitan Police 
Academy and gave seminars in relations with the com- 
munity. This program reached about GOO officers in 
Portland and the surrounding area. The most successful 
part of the program has been a 40-hour seminar in 
’‘understanding people.” Its emphasis on practical, ap- 
plied psychology was well received by most of the 80 
officers attending the seminars. 

Oregon found that it had chronic needs in corrections 
programs for both juveniles and adults. Among the prob- 
lems were outmoded jails, a lack of rehabilitation pro- 
grams, and untrained personnel. The State used part of 
its LEA A funds to support a study on the feasibility of 
building regional correctional multi-service centers for 
both adults and juveniles. The study will determine how 
the centers should be constructed, and will identify needs 
for new programs and facilities, and determine how they 
should be implemented. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon was tentatively allo- 
cated funds to study the need and possibility of restructur- 
ing the State’s current judicial system. A small but 
important grant to the city of Portland enabled the city 
to develop details for merging city municipal courts with 
county district courts. This is expected to improve the 
efficiency of the local judicial system and provide for 
greater cooperation between local law enforcement offi- 
cials and prosecutors. 

Pennsylvania. Crime prevention; juvenile delinquency; 
detection and apprehension of criminals; prosecution, 
court, and law reform; organized crime; riots and civil 
disorders; and upgrading enforcement personnel and pro- 
cedures were major elements of Pennsylvania’s programs 
for the improvement of criminal justice. 

The drug abuse problem was given high priority and 
county drug abuse coordinators and counselors were 
established in Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and Monroe 
Counties. Drug abuse education programs for students 
and teachers were held in Cheltenham Township schools, 
and Teen Challenge operated special programs in Jeffer- 
son and Schuylkill Counties. School assemblies on drug 
abuse were funded for Lower Bucks County. 

The Organized Crime Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Police received a substantial grant to establish a 
unit for coordinating investigative activities among State 
police field nrrsnnnfO nnrl e.-*- ■ i . . 
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areas. Grants were made to these units for specialized 
equipment, including bulletproof vests, helmets, and pro- 
tcctive shields. A typical grant enabled Harrisburg to pay 
for patrol vans, armored vests, and riot shields. 

An LEA A discretionary grant was made to the office 
of the State attorney general to create a Civil Disorder 
and Riot Control Unit. 

Programs designed to increase the efficiency of the 
courts by expanding facilities and improving court man- 
agement received substantial grants. One use of these 
grants was to provide 20 assistant district attorneys so 
that the district attorney’s office can make personnel avail- 
able to the police 24 hours a day. 

Texas. A step toward overhauling the entire Texas court 
system was taken when the SPA awarded grants to three 
planning regions for development of regional systems 
which will become components of a State system designed 
to speed up court procedures and eliminate criminal case 
backlogs. 

Big cities in Texas have taken the lead in providing law 
enforcement services for their regions. Beaumont was 
awarded a grant to expand regional crime laboratory 
facilities. A police helicopter program for Dallas lias been 
expanded to provide helicopter support to more than 30 
police agencies. San Antonio has inaugurated a helicopter 
program for Bexar County. 

More than 40 Texas cities and towns are involved in 
programs to stimulate public awareness of (he crime prob- 
lem and citizen participation in law enforcement efforts. 

A result of these and other programs to strengthen 
law enforcement lias been a reduction of high crime in- 
cidence in Fort Worth, San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, and 
other cities. 

Virginia. The Virginia State Planning Agency deter- 
mined that the greatest need for funds in FY 1971 was 
for programs in crime prevention, juvenile delinquency, 
corrections, and rehabilitation improvement. 

Part of a $150,000 discretionary grant to the city of 
Richmond was vised by the Bureau of Police to fund a 
drive against high-cchclon chug traffickers. A three-man 
task force will devote all its efforts to this drive, in co- 
ordination with the existing narcotics unit. 

On the State level, Virginia is developing a crime in- 
formation system, Virginia Criminal Information Net- 
work Department (V-CIND). This project will give 
police officers quick access to local, regional, and national 
data. Information will be contained in three systems— 
vehicles, property, and persons. 

An action grant of $16,750 was awarded to the School 
of Social Work of Virginia Commonwealth University for 
a 9-day meeting on corrections. The conference empha- 
sized corrections as a crime-reducing mechanism, and 
aided correctional personnel in furthering the relations of 
corrections programs with the surrounding communities. 

Wisconsin. Since much crime in Wisconsin has been at- 
tributed to juveniles, the SPA awarded funds to schools, 
police departments, and civic organizations to prevent de- 
linquency and improve juvenile corrections procedures. 
Police-school liaison officers assist teachers, administra- 


elcvision stations and will be used in police training pro- 
grams and in secondary schools. 

Another program funded in Wisconsin supports ai- 
endanee l>v new t rial judges at courses sponsored by the 
State Supreme Court at the Wisconsin Judicial College, 
bourses include pretrial criminal matters, criminal court 
rials, sentencing, probation, juvenile courts, general ad- 
ninistration, and other aspects of the criminal justice 
ystem. 

Itreas of Special Emphasis 

rhrough its block and discretionary grant programs, 
jdEAA gives emphasis to a number of major areas in efforts 
o reduce crime through the Fedcral-State-local criminal 
ustice partnership. Examples of that special emphasis 
me in the fields of juvenile delinquency, narcotics and 
dangerous drugs, and organized crime. 

luvenile Delinquency 

[uvenile delinquency emerged as a priority concern in 
,'Y 1971, and preparations were made for new efforts 
n this area in subsequent years. 

In one key development, President Nixon established 
in Interdepartmental Council to Coordinate All Federal 
[uvenile Delinquency Programs. The Council was 
lesigned to develop and put into effect coordinated 
itralegics for use of resources to prevent and reduce 
juvenile delinquency and youthful crime. 

As part of this effort, the Attorney General and the 
secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
included an agreement which generally allocated the 
esources of TEA A and HEW for maximum impact. 
Fhe attention of LEAA was focused on juveniles after 
hey have entered the juvenile justice system, while HEW 
:oncentraied on prevention programs to keep juveniles 
Vom entering the correctional system at all. 

itate action programs. A number of States allocated a 
arge percentage of their action funds for juvenile-related 
projects — between 15 and 30 percent — indicating a high 
priority. 

California, which spent $5,373,996 on juvenile delin- 
quency out of $32,999,000, supported Project Oz in San 
9iego, a 24-hour treatment center to divert runaway and 
>eyond-eontrol boys and girls from entry into the criminal 
ustice system. In addition to the Fenner Canyon camp 
or Los Angeles probationers, the State supported three 
:ommunity resource centers in San Francisco. Both profes- 
ionals and volunteers work to keep juveniles from being 



^amp Fenner Canyon, in California, has been funded by the 
jaw Enforcement Assistance Administration for the 
ehabilitation and training of young offenders. 
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arrested and institutionalized anti to work with them in 
the community. 

Connecticut, which spent $1,019,337 out of .^5,00 1 ,000, 
supported youth service bureaus and counseling pro- 
grams in 10 municipalities; four residential halfway houses 
to provide tutoring, counseling, and a supportive atmos- 
phere; a multi-service center with a full range of services; 
and expanded diagnostic services. 

Missouri, which spent $1,900,052 out of $7,760,000. 
supported programs to expand the number of group 
residential homes from 12 to 28, to mobilize community 
resources for the use of eight juvenile court systems, to 
employ 70 new juvenile court personnel throughout the 
State, and to reduce workloads by increasing personnel in 
the State training school system. 

Oklahoma, which spent $600,000 out of $4,182,000, 
gave delinquency among American Indians first priority. 
Project PRIDE aimed at improving youths’ self-images 
and potential in five communities plagued by delinquency, 
dropouts, alcoholism, drug abuse, suicide, poverty, and 
a whole spectrum of failure-associated characteristics. A 
project to improve the juvenile probation program in 
metropolitan Oklahoma county was also begun. 

Puerto Rico, which spent $1,008,000 out of $4,502,000, 
developed programs ranging from youth sendee bureaus 
and diagnostic clinics to drug abuse and delinquency 
prevention centers in public schools throughout the 
island. 

Virginia, which spent $1,322,000 out of $7,604,000, 
provided psychiatric and psychological consulting services 
for four juvenile systems: to develop and expand volun- 
teer services, community sci vices and counseling centers in 
a number of cities; to develop a statewide system of 
juvenile halfway houses; and to improve statewide train- 
ing of juvenile correctional personnel. 

Wisconsin, which spent $2,309,000 on juvenile delin- 
quency out of $7,309,000, the highest percentage in the 
Nation in FY 1971, developed a comprehensive program 
aimed at all social institutions relating to youth: schools, 
police, courts, corrections, and community agencies. An 
award to the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council provides 
for a comprehensive development and prevention pro- 
gram for the 10 American Indian tribes in Wisconsin. 
Police liaison programs were particularly successful. 
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social worker, and resident nurse assigned to the court in- 
take screening unit. 

The “Looking Glass” project in Chicago, III, provides 
counseling and referral services for runaway youths. 
“Looking Glass” operates a licensed outpatient treatment 
facility within the Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan 
Chicago. The project assisted more than 200 young peo- 
ple in its first few months of operation. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The narcotics and dangerous drugs crisis has become an 
area of special emphasis for I .EAA because of the close 
relationship between narcotic addiction and the incidence 
of crime. 

By means of block and discretionary grants, LEAA has 
improved the investigative and apprehension capabilities 
of State and local enforcement agencies. LEAA has also 
supported research, prevention, and rehabilitation activi- 
ties through its National Institute for Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice. 

Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement. A new enforce- 
ment program in which LEAA participates is the Office 
for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE). DALE was 
initiated in March 1972 and operates in 33 target cities 
in a campaign against street-level heroin traffickers. The 
role of LEAA is to assist in the funding of State and local 
participation in the DALE activities by supporting the as- 
signment of legal, investigative, and other personnel to 
die Federal teams. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. Another enforce- 
ment program funded by LEAA is the Metropolitan 
Enforcement Group (MEG). Tire MEG consists of local 
law enforcement personnel and agents of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) who join to- 
gether to investigate and apprehend narcotics traffickers 
within urban areas. 

Block action grants. Since drug abuse has become a 
target area of special emphasis, a substantial part of the 
block action grants to the States has been devoted to pro- 
grams of enforcement, prevention, education, and treat- 
ment. Following are examples of State activities involving 
these block action grants. 

In New Jersey, the Department of Health received 
funds to expand its methadone maintenance programs. 
These funds made it possible to increase treatment staff, 
acquire additional facilities, and begin treatment of ad- 
dicts in new centers. Atlantic City received funds for a 
project aimed at treating narcotic addicts in two residen- 
tial centers and providing methadone maintenance at a 
third center. 

A portion of the Rhode Island block action grant was 
channeled into the House of Hope, a residential treat- 
ment center for addicts. Addicts are either referred to 
the center by the courts or they voluntarily seek admis- 
sion. In addition to a good diet, recreation, physical ex- 
aminations, and medical services, educational and em- 
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Discretionary grants. In FY 1971, LEAA awarded nearly 
$5 million in discretionary funds for special narcotics con- 
trol programs in 22 States. Following arc examples of 
these discretionary grants. 

In Florida, the city of Jacksonville received $150,000 in 
LEAA discretionary grant funds to support a project en- 
titled “Demonstration Out-Patient Evaluation and Re- 
habilitation Program for Drug Addicts and Users.” 
Through this program, Jacksonville has been able to pro- 
vide comprehensive drug treatment and rehabilitation to 
about 700 ding addicts and users per year. 

An LEA A grant of $97,696 was awarded to the Louisi- 
ana Department of Public Safety for the purpose of form- 
ing a 20-man narcotic and dangerous drug unit within 
the Louisiana Slate Police. The responsibilities of this 
unit include gathering information and making it avail- 
able to State and Federal law enforcement agenc ies, and 
also conduc ting educational programs in the State. 

In Michigan, the Police Department of Sterling Heights 
was awarded $92,208 in discretionary' funds to establish an 
inter-community narcotics and enforcement unit. The 
grant provided for intensive training for 35 investigative 
personnel from participating local police, departments, 
and also provided for the development of a central infor- 
mation file and intelligence system in cooperation with 
municipal and State enforcement groups. 

The New Jersey Department of Public Safety received 
$85,102 from LEAA lo deploy a 17-man task force against 
the considerable illegal drug traffic in liter State. This 
project combined intensive training with actual enforce- 
ment operations against wholesalers, sellers, and import- 
ers of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

The Metropolitan Regional Council in New York City 
was awarded $] 14,665 for a two- phased effort to improve 
law enforcement. The first part of the plan involved the 
training of a 15-man unit by the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, while the second phase called for the 
selection of an additional 300 men lo assist the first group. 
The latter group would be drawn from participating 
police departments and local units of government. 

Research. The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice lias supported research activities 
with the ultimate objectives of developing new enforce- 
ment capabilities against narcotics law violators, evalu- 
ating rehabilitation programs, and improving knowledge 
concerning the physiological effects of certain drugs upon 
animals and humans. 

I'he Vera Institute of Justice received $162,027 from 
LEAA to evaluate the impact of methadone treatment 
on addicts in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn 
in New York City. In addition to assessing the effects of 
the treatment on the addicts themselves, the National 
Institute also examined the implications of the program 
upon the level of crime in the area and upon the general 
character of the environment. 

The Army Land Warfare Laboratory received from 
the National Institute a $15,000 grant to explore the 


feasibility of detecting processed heroin through the use 
of either a mass spectrometer or a plasma chromatography 
instrument. 

Another Army Land Warfare Laboratory grant from 
the National Institute, in the sum of $45,000, supported 
research into the. training of dogs to detect both heroin 
and explosives. 

A National Institute grant of $87,506 was awarded to 
the University of Texas to continue research into the 
effects of chronic use of marijuana. The experimental 
work included neurophysiological investigations with cats 
and monkeys, genetic studies with monkeys and humans, 
and personality, neurophysiological, and behavioral assess- 
ments with humans. 

Pilot Cities Programs. The National Institute started the 
Pilot Cities Program in order to field-test new develop- 
ments in law enforcement and criminal justice techniques 
and procedures. A large portion of the Pilot Cities activity 
is concerned with drug abuse, the emphasis being placed 
upon methadone maintenance and other rehabilitation 
programs for heroin addicts. There were four Pilot Cities 
in operation by the end of FY 1971. 

The Pilot Cities efforts in the drug area operate with 
the three objectives of reducing the extent of heroin 
addiction, lowering the crime rate, and returning the 
addict to society ns a useful citizen. 

A good example of the Pilot Cities activity in the drug 
area is the Santa Clam County Methadone Treatment 
and Rehabilitation Program, conducted in San Jose, 
Calif. Operating with $204,863 in LEAA funds, the proj- 
ect was directed to set up five clinics to provide treatment, 
maintenance, rehabilitation, and referral for 1,000 to 
1,500 persons. 


Organized Crime 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act specifi- 
cally directs LEAA to give priority attention to efforts to 
combat organized crime, and the Agency’s programs are 
an important part of the overall Federal drive against 
organized crime. 

LEAA is a member of the National Council on Or- 
ganized Crime, established by the President in 1970. The 
Council coordinates the Federal organized crime control 
effort and focuses individual departmental capabilities 
on various aspects of the problem. 

LEAA efforts are principally designed to help State 
and local enforcement and prosecution agencies to de- 
velop more effective organized crime control programs. 
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Stale action programs. In FY HI., -“_ 0 7 about 
than $11 million for organized crime control 

3 perr'rnt of their crime out 

Georgia, winch spent $270 042 on o g ^ 

$226,020 on, .of 51,379,000 

on Investigatory and 
Prosecutorial Unit to act as the State attorney generals 

S, 1n Illinois, $1,388,000 out of $18,368,000 supported 
several programs aimed at controlling and reducing or- 
ganised criL in the State. To meet the anted need to 
determine the scope of organized crime throughout 
Illinois, one grant financed a comprehensive statewide 
study of the problem. 

liuisiaJ spent $302,509 out of $ 5 , 966,000 to support 
programs to educate the public about organized crime, 
upgrade police intelligence units; create organized crime 
investigation structures; study the feasibility of an orga- 
nized crime control agency; and conduct legislative re- 
search on organized crime. 

Michigan, which spent $1,000,000 out of $1 '1 ,692,000 
on organized crime, financed a number of major pro- 
grams to spearhead the Slate’s attack on organized crime. 
One cooperative effort, the Michigan Intelligence Net- 
work 'learn (MINT), utilized personnel from seven 
Deiroit-arca police agencies to conduct coordinated sur- 
veillance and investigation of activities of organized crime 
leaders. A special task force for organized crime control 
was created, drawing upon personnel in the Wayne Coun- 
ty Prosecutor’s Office, the Sheriff’s Department, and the 
Detroit Police Department. The Michigan attorney gen- 
eral’s office has established a unit composed of attorneys, 
investigators, accountants, and analysts to conduct orga- 
nized crime investigations and prosecutions, and to train 
and assist local law enforcement agencies during special 
investigations. 

Pennsylvania, which spent $1,118,304 out of $19,532,- 
000, supported projects to staff and equip specialized or- 
ganized crime control units. A strike force under the direc- 
tion of the State attorney general was established, as well 
as an intelligence unit designed to gather and disseminate 
organized crime information throughout the State. 'Die 
Pennsylvania State Police received funds to establish a 
special unit to coordinate investigative activities by their 
personnel. 

New Jersey spent $686,000 out of $1 1,870,000, to sup- 
port a statewide crime intelligence project; an Organized 
Crime Task Force Bureau in the New Jersey State Po- 
lice; an Organized Crime and Special Prosecutions Sec- 
tion of the Division of Criminal Justice; an organized 
crime training school; a resource pool of personnel and 
equipment available to State and local law enforcement 
agencies, and investigation and prosecution sections in 

the Egcx County-Newark and Mercer County-Trcnton 
arcasjtli 



An LSD sample is tested at the Dayton (Ohio) Crime 
Laboratory. 

Discretionary programs. LEAA also awarded nearly 
million in FY 1971 in discretionary funds for a variety of 
programs to fight organized crime. Examples of signifi- 
cant efforts follow: . . 

The Knapp Commission was created to determine the 
extent and nature of police corruption in New York City, 
its relationship to organized crime, and its effect on the 
public, and to recommend effective methods to contro 
or eliminate corruption. 

The New England Organized Grime Intelligence sys- 
tem is the first coordinated, multi-Statc effort to combat 
organized crime in the United Stales. The System cen- 
tralizes the organized crime intelligence operations o 
the six New England Slates and coordinates enforcement 
efforts. 

The Special Prosecution Unit in the Illinois attorney 
general’s office focuses on civil rather than criminal juris 
diction to combat organized crime. The Unit has sue 
cessfully used antitrust laws against organized crime ac 
tivity in the State. 
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also supported a New Jersey project to develop a state- 
wide coordinated approach to narcotic and drug 
trafficking. 


The West Virginia Purchasing Practices and Proce- 
dures Commission was created to determine the extent 
of corruption of public officials in the .State and to expose 
and remedy the deficiencies. The Commission also drafted 
reform legislation, enacted by the State legislature, de- 
signed to protect the State from internal corruption. 

Discretionary Funding 

In addition to block grants to States, LEAA also awards 
discretionary action funds to support important or inno- 
vative programs that might not otherwise be funded. 

LEAA also utilizes special funds — known as pari E 
awards — for a broad range of corrections improvements, 
with emphasis on rehabilitation and creation of commu- 
nity-based treatment programs for offenders. 

For most of FY 1971, the discretionary grant program 
for action projects operated in five basic categories: po- 
lice, courts, corrections, organized crime, and disorders. 
In addition, special emphasis was placed on awards to 
the Nation’s largest cities and counties. Reports on those 
activities follow. 

Police. The Police Program Division’s basic mission was 
to improve the capability of police to reduce crime. 

Its major areas of efforts were improving human re- 
sources, including recruitment, selection, evaluation, de- 
velopment, and working conditions of police practitioners; 
providing more adequate tools and facilities for transpor- 
tation, communications, information handling, and sci- 
entific analysis; improving relationships between police 
and other elements of the criminal justice system and be- 
tween police and the public; and improving operations 
and management, especially in efforts to cope with serious 
crime problems. 

Discretionary funds were used to support projects in 
such diverse areas as recruitment of bomb disposal spe- 
cialists and systems analysis; employing psychiatric con- 
sultants to advise local police departments on selection 
of new personnel and evaluation criteria for promotion; 
career development programs; regional crime laborato- 
ries; sophisticated forensic equipment; feasibility studies 
of merging various police jurisdictions; and policing of 
public or low income housing. 

Special emphasis was placed on the creation of regional 
crime laboratories, an essential element of law enforce- 
ment. The LEAA program calls for locating regional 



Scientist holds drugs lobe tested at the Dayton (Ohio) Grime 
Laboratory, funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 


Courts. The FY 1971 goals of the Courts, Prosecution, and 
Defense Program Division were to: 

□ Involve the judiciary, prosecutors, and bar in the 
LEAA program. 

□ Stimulate improvement in the organization and man- 
agement of the courts. 

O Stimulate improvement in the organization and man- 
agement of the prosecution function. 

□ Stimulate the development of Statewide systems for 
providing defenses services. 

□ Develop objective standards for the operation of 
courts, prosecution offices, and defender services. 

□ Evaluate all projects supported by the division and 
provide a clearinghouse for information on such 
projects. 

Corrections. LEAA efforts in corrections underwent 
dramatic change in FY 1971 through enactment by Con- 
gress of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970. Part E 
of the act — proposed by the Nixon Administration — 
established a new program of LEAA support for improve- 
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ex- offend (ms in employment. 

Civil disorders. The Civil Disorders Progratn Division 
assisted States in developing plans and technical assistance 
capability to detect, prevent, and control civil disorder 
It utilized training, its own technical assistance contei- 
ences, and staff support from Civil Disturbance Technical 
Assistance Units, which it helped establish at the State 
level. 



Inmates at the Federal Reformatory, E! Reno, Okla., 
receive vocational training in welding. 

Among its major activities was support of the Civil 
Disturbance Orientation Course (SEADOC), operated 
by the U.S Army at Fort Gordon, Ga. In addition to 
training military officers, this program trains senior civil- 
ian personnel from Slates and cities in civil disturbance 


Organized crime. The Organized Crime Program I 
sion undertook to assist States in developing definitive 
scnptions of organized J|me activities within their j, 


dictions; to develop general awareness of the subject on 
the part oi the population; to reduce and prevent orga- 
nized crime through intelligence, investigation, and prose- 
culion; and to develop an overall clleciivc approach to 
organized crime at the Stale and local levels. 

The Division sponsored training conferences and de- 
veloped manuals and other publications for law enforce- 
ment practitioners. 

Among the more significant activities funded by LEA A 
in this area was the Knapp Gommissioji, which investi- 
gated the nature and extent of alleged police corruption 
in the New York (lily Police Department. The division 
also supported a coordinated intelligence system, the New 
England Organized Grime Intelligence System, which 
centralizes intelligence operations of the six participating 
Slates. 


Big Cities Programs 

A Hig Cities Program offered support in FY 1071 for spe- 
cial projects directly addressing law enforcement and 
crime control needs of the Nation's largest cities and ur- 
ban counties, where high crime incidence and law en- 
forcement problems present the most difficult challenges. 

Projects submitted for support under the Pig Cities 
Program encompassed any phase, of law enforcement 
or crime control activities within the following major 
project areas: 

Q Improved police services and operations, including 
community relations. 

□ Juvenile delinquency prevention and control pro- 
grams. 

O Improved court operations. 

□ Narcotics and dangerous drug programs. 

□ Jail and community or county correctional programs. 

□ Organized crime programs. 

□ City wide coordinating or planning councils or com- 
missions. 


Other Activities of LEAA 

In addition to the block and discretionary grant activities, 
LEAA also conducted a number of other important pro- 
grams in FY 1971 — including research, law enforcement 
education, technical assistance, and statistics and infor- 
mation projects. Reports on each follow. 
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Many programs to upgrade police operations have received 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


Law Enforcement Research 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice conducts a research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion program through giants and contracts with individ- 
uals, public agencies, institutions of higher learning, and 
industry, and with private organizations and firms, both 
profit and nonprofit. It also carries out in-house research. 

In FY 1971, the Institute for the first time participated 
in the award of 1 7 discretionary fund grants to State and 


vnmc prevention, in me neia or crime prevenuori ana 
deterrence, the Institute, in cooperation with the Louis- 
ville, Ky., public schools, initiated a study of delinquency 
prevention; commissioned the Bureau of the Census to 
conduct two surveys of victims of crimes in San Jose, 
Calif., and Dayton, Ohio; supported a continuing study 
of the impact of methadone treatment programs on the 
criminal careers of addicts ancl on criminal activity levels 
in communities; and let a contract to the Illinois Institute 
of Technology Research for a design of an improved 
device to detect concealed weapons, often involved in 
killings and hijackings. 

Police operations. In the field of police operations, the 
Institute undertook a wide range of research and develop- 
ment projects designed to improve police operations. 
These included tactical analysts; bomb defense; narcotics; 
police equipment; forensic science; personnel; and police 
management. 

Projects included a grant to the sheriffs office in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for a tactical analysis of street crime; and 
grants to the U.S. Army to train dogs to enter buildings 
and detect hidden explosives and to test the capability 
of dogs to detect heroin. 

Courts. The Institute continued to support projects in- 
tended to promote speedier, more effective, and more 
equitable courtroom justice. Emphasis was placed on 
court operations, law revision, court facilities and equip- 
ment, court personnel, and juvenile justice. 

Grants awarded included more than $540,000 to im- 
prove the processing of criminal cases; $315,000 for proj- 
ects in courthouse reorganization and renovation; court 
security; comparative courtroom transcribing techniques; 
and an exploratory study of the feasibility of videotaping 
courtroom proceedings. 

A grant of $46,000 was awarded the Institute of Court 
Management of the University of Denver in support of a 
project to design and evaluate its court executive train- 
ing program curriculum. 

A grant of $164,000 was awarded to the Institute of 
Judicial Administration for a project to formulate stand- 
ards for juvenile justice. 

Corrections. The Institute’s program in correctional re- 
search concentrated on a series of projects to evaluate 
existing programs to develop more effective ways to re- 
habilitate offenders. 

Collective violence. In the field of collective violence re- 
search, FY 1971 projects included: 

CU A study of law enforcement agency emergency opera- 
tions, which focuses on procedures used by police 

agencies in preventing and control ing collective vio- 
lence; and 

□ A study of violence problems affecting fire depart- 
ments during collective violence situations. 

Organized crime. The overall purpose of the Institute’s 
organized crime program was to develop methods of data 
collection and analysis to assist local officials in decisions 
on how to fight organized crime. The Institute funded a 
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For decades, criminal jnst.ee protess.onais nave uigco 
that the quality of personnel be greatly upgraded, and 
recommended that one key to this was to have pe.so.meI 

with college backgrounds. 

The Education Program concentrates on those already 
in the criminal justice system. But some funds also are 
available for studies by promising college students who 
ntan to enter law enforcement. 

1 RenoX for FY 1971 showed 524,164,279 in LFFP 




grants and loans to 890 institutions for 73,280 criminal 
justice students. 

Of the participants, 59,953 were in-servicc students and 
13,327 were preservice. 

To help measure the impact of LEEP, LEAA distrib- 
uted a questionnaire to 2, *100 criminal justice agencies. 
Of the agencies which had employees participating in 
LEEP, 52 percent observed that LEEP had an impact on 
law enforcement through improved performance of in- 
dividuals, with 38 percent deferring judgment on impact. 
Ten percent observed no impact. A large majority of the 
agency heads suggested that a list of graduating LEEP 
recipients would be helpful in recruiting. 

Statistics and Systems Analysis 

Development of statistical systems and analysis capability 
was a major concern of LEAA in FY 1971. The major 
elements included the Statistics Center and the Systems 
Analysis Center. 

The Statistics Center provides data to the criminal 
justice community, national leadership in developing new 
statistical research methods, and expert assistance to State 
and local communities in development of statistical 
systems. 

The Systems Analysis Center is stalled by experts in 
feasibility studies, systems analysis and design, computer 
programing, and telecommunications. Its Computer Di- 
vision helps develop national information systems within 
LEAA, which include the Criminal Justice Information 
System, the Grants Management Information System, the 
National Criminal Justice Statistics Data Base, and the 
National Criminal Justice Technical Reference Service. 
The Systems Assistance Division provides technical as- 
sistance to State and local governments in their data 
processing operations, including systems analysis and 
design, data processing management, analysis of hard- 
ware and software requirements, programing techniques, 
teleprocessing systems, and their associated communica- 
tions network. 

In FY 1971, the Systems Assistance Division assisted 
State Planning Agencies in programs including: develop- 
ment of State information systems encompassing all crimi- 
nal justice agencies; improvement of court administration 
through the use of computers for docketing and court- 
room assignment; physical security of the law enforce- 
ment computer system; and privacy and confidentiality 
aspects of automated criminal justice system operations. 

Education programs supported by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration seek to improve the quality of law 
enforcement personnel through college-level studies. 



Statistics surveys. During FY 1971, the Statistics Cen- 
ter’s projects included the completion of a Directory of 
Criminal Justice Agencies, the beginning of a survey of 
court organization, the design of a survey of juvenile de- 
tention and correction facilities, development of plans for 
a national criminal justice data base, the conduct of the 
National Jail Census, anti publication of a report on na- 
tionwide estimates of total government expenditures for 
criminal justice and the number of persons employed. 

Technical Assistance 

Technical assistance — involving provision of expert ad- 
visory personnel, the conduct of training activities and 
conferences, and dissemination of technical publications — 
was an important activity of LEA A in FY 1971. Staff 
experts assisted SPAs and local units of government in 
developing plans, designing programs, and participating 
in conferences and seminars at national, regional, and 
local levels. 

Training activities included: 

0 A series of regional seminars in long-range criminal 
justice planning which were attended by more than 
500 State and local planners; 

□ Four regional conferences to acquaint State legislative 
leaders with the LEAA program and its applicability 
to State needs and programs; 

0 Regional conferences for State officials to discuss tech- 
niques *o prevent, detect, and control civil disorders; 

□ A national conference on organized crime for police 
administrators, prosecutors, judges, and representa- 
tives of the private sector ; and 

0 A conference on expanding minority group employ- 
ment opportunities in law enforcement careers, at- 
tended by police administrators, personnel specialists, 
academics, and public interest group representatives. 

Publications. Technical assistance publications distributed 
to law enforcement agencies and personnel included: 

0 A training manual for non-Fcderal probation officers; 
0 A manual on long-range planning for the criminal 
justice system; 

0 Organized crime manuals on sources of information 
for investigators; 

Q A manual on guidelines and standards for community 
treatment centers and halfway houses; 

0 A tax manual relating to the use of State revenue 
statutes in organized crime cases; 
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Bureau of Prisons 

The Bureau of Prisons is developing a comprehensive, 10- 
year master plan for upgrading the Federal corrections 
system. This new effort is in response to President Nixon’s 
13-point directive on corrections, issued in November 
1969. 

As directed by the President, the Bureau’s 10-year plan 
emphasizes new rehabilitation programs and the devel- 
opment of alternatives to the traditional prison system. 
This plan will also upgrade the Bureau’s status as a model 
for State and local corrections systems. 

The purpose of the President’s approach to rehabilita- 
tion is two-fold: to return to society an individual ready 
and able to lead a useful life and to contribute as a 
citizen, and to protect the public from further crime 
committed by an ex-offender. 

This approach requires policies and programs based 
on consideration for the individual offender and on 
realistic appraisal of his or her needs for education, train- 
ing, counseling and other forms of personal assistance. It 
also requires instilling in the offender a sense of self- 
respect and self- discipline. 

Implementation of the President’s directive in FY 1971 
included the expansion of educational, vocational, and 
treatment activities and development and implementa- 
tion of plans for construction of new institutions and 
renovation of existing facilities. 

Further impetus toward renewed Federal efforts in 
corrections came from the first National Conference on 
Corrections, held in December 1971. 

In a message to the conference, President Nixon said 
that the Federal Government should lead the way in 
ensuring that inmates arc rehabilitated during their con- 
finement, so that they do not return to a life of crime 
upon release. Attorney General John N. Mitchell and 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger also spoke at the 
conference. 

Background 

Persons convicted of Federal crimes are assigned to the 
custody of the Bureau of Prisons. When established in 
1930, the Bureau was charged by the Congress with the 
mission of rehabilitating all the prisoners committed to 
its care. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the Bureau has a cor- 
rections network of 22 major institutions, three camps, 
and nine Community Treatment Centers. 

The Bureau also shares its expertise with State and 
local correctional systems seeking to improve their pro- 
grams and facilities. 

FY 1971 activities. Fiscal year activities centered on the 
following programs. 

Increased emphasis was placed on professional staff 
training. During the fiscal year, the first of five Regional 
Staff Training Centers was opened, a national recruit- 
ment program to attract qualified personnel was initiated, 
and a team of staff specialists to establish correctional 
goals for incoming prisoners was developed. 

Education and training of inmates was carried out 
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1 reatment was provicicci lor narcotics aucucts under the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA), and other 
rehabilitation programs were conducted for addicts who 
did not qualify for the NARA program. 

Aid to State and local correctional institutions was pro- 
vided, including jaii inspection services, training of prison 
guards, assistance in jail planning and development, and 
technical assistance. 

The Bureau was involved in studying and implement- 
ing prison reforms on both the national and international 
level. 

Construction was begun on new jail facilities, including 
a specialized treatment facility for violent and emotionally 
disturbed offenders. 

Tnmate population. From June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1971, 
inmate population of Federal correctional institutions in- 
creased from 21,200 to 21,410. Longer sentences being im- 
posed by the courts and the increase in the number of 
prisoners committed for violent offenses lead to the 
expectation that the prison population will continue to in* 
crease. The number of prisoners committed for rape, 
homicide, robbery, assault, kidnaping, and other crimes 
of violence increased from 11.2 percent of those com- 
mitted in FY 1961 to 20.2 percent of those committed 
in FY 1971. 

StafT training. The Bureau opened the first of five 
planned Regional StafT Training Centers in March 1971 
in El Reno, Olda. Professional training in correctional 
techniques at introductory and refresher levels will be pro- 
vided for staff personnel. Plans call for opening a second 
Staff Training Center at the Federal penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., and a Conference Training Center in the 
Washington, D.C., area in the next year. The staff train- 
ing centers arc structured to provide training for State 
and local correctional personnel as well. 

A national recruitment program to bring into the prison 
service qualified personnel is being conducted by (he Bu- 
reau. Advertisements in newspapers and professional pub- 
lications have brought results. In FY 1971, 95 college 
students participated in a summer internship program 
planned to produce potential recruits. 

In most of the Federal institutions a team of staff spe- 
cialists has been assembled to develop methods of evalua- 
tion of incoming prisoners in order to establish correc- 
tional goals. The teams include 150 correctional officers 
who have been trained and function as correctional 
counselors. 

Correctional counselors are also the prime treatment 
agents for inmates of the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Cen- 
ter, Morgantown, W. Va., which was opened in January 
1969. The counselors there work under the supervision 
of the cottage supervisor and a professional psychiatrist or 
psychologist attached to each cottage. The Center has 

Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va., 
provides a community -like setting for young offenders. 
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lished schools throughout the prison system to improve 
the capabilities of prisoners to earn a living after release. 
The Bureau’s major education goals for the 1970’s are to 
assure that all inmates leaving the prison system will be 
able to read at least at the sixth grade level and that those 
having at least average intelligence will have a high school 
equivalency certificate upon release. 

Inmates arc given courses in literacy training, elemen- 
tary and secondary studies and General Education Devel- 
opment (GED). In FY 1971, more than 2,100 prisoners 
passed the GED test. 

The school system employs 360 full-time staff members, 
double the number in 1965. 


The Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okln., conducts an 
employment opportunity program for inmates about 
to be discharged. 

Project NcwGatc, first established at the Federal Youth 
Center at Ashland, Ky., is a college preparation program 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 
Eighty percent of those enrolled graduated from the Ash- 
land program; 40 percent arc now employed full time, 
and 35 percent arc enrolled in colleges and universities 
or attending vocational training schools. In addition to 
the Ashland facility, NcwGatc programs also operate at 
the Federal Youth Center, Englewood, Colo., and the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Prison inmates arc afforded opportunities to develop 
work skills under the Bureau’s adult basic education pro- 
gram, which oilers courses in welding, auto mechanics, 
machinery shop, masonry, small engine repair, building 
trades, and food service training. Some arc taught com- 
puter operation at Leavenworth, automated data process- 
ing at the Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, 
W. Va., and health service professional training at the 
U.S. Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 
Mo. 
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Keypunch instruction is among the vocational programs at the 


Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 


Funding, Funds for the vocational training of prisoners 
come from the profits of Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
(FPI), a Government-owned corporation that sells all 
its products to other Federal agencies. The corporation 
employs about 4,560 inmate workers in 50 shops located 
in 22 Federal institutions. Twenty-six Employment Place- 
ment Officers, financed by FPI, help released inmates to 
find civilian jobs. 
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professionals and technicians, operating under the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Health Services, gives inmates in Fed- 
eral institutions health care substantially on a par with 
com! 
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psychiatrists, psychology io, 
commissioned officers of th 
who spend at least one 2-’ 
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Drug program. An important treatment program assists 
inmates who are narcotic addicts. Under title II of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (NARA), 
Federal offenders who arc addicts may be committed to 
the custody of the Attorney General to receive special 


treatment. 

The NARA program comprises two phases: the first 
takes place in the institution where the addicts receive 
intensive counseling; the second is post-release when the 
offender is required to participate in community aftercare 
treatment programs designed to prevent relapse into use 
of narcotics. 

The Bureau’s NARA institutional treatment facilities 
are in five institutions: Danbury, Conn., Terminal Is- 
land, Calif., Alderson, W. Va., Milan, Mich., and La 
Tuna, Tex. Since the program started, some 800 inmates 
have been treated at these institutions. More than 380 
releasees are provided community aftercare treatment by 
more than 50 private organizations under contract to 
the Bureau. 

In FV 1971, the Bureau began a drug abuse program 
for inmates who have a history of drug problems but do 
not qualify for treatment under NARA. Drug abuse facili- 
ties are being established at Lewisburg, El Reno, Peters- 
burg, Va., Terre Haute, Ind., and Lompoc, Calif. Addi- 
tional treatment facilities are planned at Forth Worth, 
Bex., where the Bureau lias acquired the Clinical Re- 
search Center from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW). The Center will be a 500-bed medi- 
cal and correction facility for special offender groups. 

Work-release programs. Since work and study release 
programs were authorized by the Federal Prisoner Re- 
habilitation Act of 1965, approximately 8,000 inmates of 
Federal penal institutions have participated in the work- 
release program and their earnings have exceeded $7.3 
million. From these earnings they have paid institutions 
for room and board, paid Federal and other taxes, ac- 
cumulated savings to be withdrawn on release, and helped 
support dependents, taking many of them off welfare 
rolls. 


Community services. The Bureau presently contract: 
wi correctional and other facilities in 41 cities dial 
operate community-based programs for offenders. Fed- 

r^?T tcs IS; eive services from these facilities at the 

rate of about 500 per year. 
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ticipants on the Council arc the Departments of Labor, 
Housing and Urban. Development, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts; the Office of Economic Opportunity; and the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Council develops recommendations on national 
policies and priorities in corrections, and strategies and 
mechanics to implement the recommendations. 



Honor residential quarters at the Federal Reformatory 
for Women, Aldcrson, W. Va. 

courses in jail operations and management arc provided 
many State and local correctional employees. Under a 
grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA), the Bureau and a University of Wis- 
consin staff spent 2 years revising this training material. 

Technical assistance. Technical assistance to State and 
local correctional institutions was authorized by P.L. 90- 
371, enacted in 1968, and funds for assistance in jail plan- 
ning and program development were authorized in part 
E of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91- 
644). Since FY 1970, the bulk of the Bureau’s technical 
assistance has been furnished in collaboration with LEA A, 
which administers and finances the advisory program. The 
Bureau contributed its correctional expertise and guid- 
ance. Bureau specialists serve on the staffs of LEAA Re- 
gional Offices, of which three new ones were opened in 
FY 1972, raising the total to 10. 


While active in movements for domestic correctional 
reforms, the Bureau also is involved in reforms on an in- 
ternational scale. An executive from the Bureau’s central 
office is assigned as Bureau liaison with the Department 
of State and the United Nations in matters relating to the 
international program of crime prevention and treatment 
of the offender. 

Construction and renovation. Construction of new facili- 
ties and renovation and modernization of existing institu- 
tions is a key component of the Bureau’s 10-year plan to 
improve corrections. It has enlisted the aid of a national 
advisory panel of business leaders and professionals to 
serve as consultants for the construction. 

Since experience has shown that security, care, and 
rehabilitation programs operate with limited effective- 
ness in large institutions, new institutions arc planned to 
provide facilities for 500 or fewer inmates. The new in- 
stitutions will be located near urban centers where easy 
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access to courts, medical facilities, and other resources 
will be available. 

The Bureau has selected eight metropolitan areas where 
needs are most pressing in which correctional centers in- 
tended to replace traditional jails will be built. The first 
of these centers is planned for completion in mid- 1973 in 
New York, N.Y. It is designed to house 450 inmates and 
will have facilities and programs for adults, youths, 
women, and sonic immigration law violators. 

Sites are being selected for correctional renters in 
Chicago, San Francisco, San Diego, and the Philadelphia- 
New Jersey area. A site is also being selected for a West 
Coast Youth Complex to house 1,000 youthful offenders. 

Development of a Behavioral Research Center at lim- 
ner, N.C., is in progress. This will he a specialized institu- 
tion where treatment approaches for violent and 
emotionally disturbed offenders will be dev eloped and re- 
search into extreme deviant behavior will he conducted. 
When completed, the Center will serve as a treatment 
center for the mentally disturbed and violent offender, 
for correctional research, and staff training for profes- 
sional and administrative personnel from Federal, Slate, 
and local levels. 

Information system. Improvement of the Bureau’s infor- 
mation system was a project in FY 1971. Computer-based 
programs are being designed for accounting, personnel, 
research, telecommunications, industrial, education, and 
training activities. Pilot telecommunications teuni rials arc 
being installed at Alderson, Leavenworth, Morgantown, 
and Lewisburg, ns the first phase of a network that will 
link all of the Bureau's institutions to the Department 
of Justice. 

Prisoner litigation. An upsurge in litigation brought by 
prisoners against the Government brought added work 
and responsibilities to the Bureau’s legal section, which 
was expanded in June 1971 into the Office of General 
Counsel and Review. As a result of enactment of P.L. 
91-538, which became effective March 9, 1971, it became 
easier for inmates to contest the validity of administra- 
tive procedures and basic policies, involving such matters 
as good time forfeiture, regulations relating to physical 
appearance, publications by inmates, access of reports to 
specific inmates, and attorney-inmate correspondence. 

Improved security. In the interest of maintaining disci- 
pline and security, existing staff have been reassigned to 
strategic custodial posts and improved security devices 
have been installed in major institutions. Improved disci. 


«■**«- "mcdiis existing raeiiiti 
is estimated at $12 2 million for FY 1972, compared wi 
S5.H million obligated for FY 1971. More than $<1.1 in 
lion was requested in FY 1972 for planning and si 
acquisition for the Metiopolitan Correctional Cemeis 
San Francisco, San Diego, and the Philadclphia-Nf 
Jersey area. Construction funds were also requested 
FY 1972 for the Behavioral Research Center at Bum 
the Chicago Metropolitan Correctional Center, and t 
West Const Youth Complex. 


Immigration and Naturalizatioi 
Service 

The exclusion and deportation of alien ciiminals is oi 
of ihi! functions of the Immigration and Nnim.ili/atu 
Service (INS) of tin* Department of Justice. 

Organized crime figures, narcotics and dangerous chi 
traffickers, smugglers of illegal aliens and contraband, at 
subversives are among those falling within the invest ig, 
live responsibility of INS. 

Congress has denied admission to the United State 
and permission to navel or reside in the United State 
to certain classes of persons, including persons with crim 
nal records nr backgrounds. It is the duty of INS i 
enforce those laws. 


Crime reduction programs. INS conducts five program 
for the reduction of crime. They are: 


( 1 ) Denying entry to (he United States to persons ■ 
classes excluded by Congress, including persons wi 
criminal or narcotics records; 

(2) Detaining and deporting persons illegally in tl 
United Slates; 

(3) Maintaining records on all aliens admitted to, ar 
excluded from, llte United States, as an aid to la 
enforcement; 

(4) Investigating the status of aliens to identify tlio: 
engaged in organized crime, narcotic, subversive, frain 
and other criminal activities; and 

(5) Operating the Border Patrol to guard the bordei 
of the United States against illegal entrance, narcotics an 
drug traffickers, smugglers, and other persons engaged i 
criminal activities. 


ission. The Immigration and Naturalization Servtc 
nituslets and enforces the immigration and nationals 
/s relating to the admission, exclusion, deportatsor 
1 naturalization of aliens. It investigates alleged viol, 
ns of these laws. It patrols the borders of the Unite 
itcs to prevent illegal entry. It cooperates closely wit 
law enforcement agencies. 
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ment of these laws. 


FY 1971 resources. The FY 1971 outlay for the accom- 
plishment of the live enforcement programs enumerated 
above totaled $97.783, 900. In FY 1970, the comparable 
expenditure was $84,896,000; in FY 1969, it was 
$72,087,000. 

Total personnel involved in these five, programs in FY 





The Immigration and Naturalization Service Border Patrol violators in magistrate court for 

checks vehicles entering California from Mexico. posed to felonies. 


1971 was 5), 836; in FY 1970, 5,595; and in FY 1969, 
5,324. 

Criminal prosecutions. Criminal immigration violations 
during FY 1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971, detected and 
investigated by Border Patrol agents and investigators, 
totaled 9'! 9,200. Of this number, 912,909 were closed by 
waivers authorized by various U.S. attorneys. Of the 
36,291 violations of the immigration and nationality laws 
presented to U S. attorneys, prosecution was authorized 
in 21,620 cases. During these fiscal years, 21,328 cases 
were disposed of, with 19,430 defendants being convicted. 
The actual, suspended, and probationary sentences im- 
posed totaled 13,375 years and fines of $883,121. Sen- 
tences of 7,776 years and fines of $258,900 were sus- 
pended, leaving actual sentences of 5,599 years to be 
served and actual fines of $624,221 to be paid. 

Magistrates speed cases. INS prosecution efforts were sig- 
nificantly enhanced during FY 1971 as a result of a num- 
ber of additional appointments under the Federal Mag- 
istrates Act of 1968. In consequence of the magistrates’ 
expanded trial jurisdiction over minor criminal offenses, 
it is now possible to try many first offenders and minor 
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eign Quarantine Program of the Public Health Service, 
the Plant Quarantine Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Division of Inspection and Control of the 
Bureau of Customs. 

Deportation 

INS is responsible for the departure and deportation of 
aliens illegally in the United States. Aliens who violate 
the criminal statutes of the United States, including nar- 
cotics violations, or engage in immoral activity, are among 
those subject to deportation. 

During FY 1971, emphasis was placed on the prompt 
removal from the United States of aliens of the criminal, 
immoral, and narcotic classes. In FY 1969, there were 444 
such cases. The number increased to 488 in FY 1970. For 
FY 1971, the figure grew to 527. 

The number of violators of narcotics laws who have 
been deported continues to increase. In FY 1969, there 
were 155 such cases. 1 here were 202 alien narcotic vio- 
lators deported in FY 1970. The number grew to 232 in 
FY 1971. 

In addition to those aliens removed under formal or- 
ders of deportation, there were 69 aliens of these classes 
whose departure was enforced prior to an order of de- 
portation, amounting to a total of 596 aliens removed. 

The Service has also continued an intensified liaison 
with Federal, State, and local jails holding deportable 
aliens who are serving sentences, so that immediate de- 
portation could bn effected upon their release. 

Some typical examples of aliens of the criminal, im- 
moral, or narcotics classes follow: 

Convicted extorter. Frank Michael Silvestro was de- 
ported to Canada on August 3, 1970. Silvestro, a native 
and citizen of Canada, was reportedly involved in book- 
making, gambling, narcotics, and counterfeiting in 
Canada. In 1969, he was convicted and sentenced to 
prison for the crime of extortion in that country. 

Silvestro entered the United States on July 29, 1970, 
to attend a party at which there were more than 350 per- 
sons, among whom were some reputed to be top organized 
crime figures. The party was held to raise money for the 
criminal defense fund of a person under indictment for 
jewel theft and jury tampering. Officers of the INS 
apprehended Silvestro as he left the party, and he was 
jailed in lieu of $10,000 bond, which was subsequently 
posted. At his deportation hearing on August 3, 1970, he 
was charged as an alien who was excludable at entry by 
virtue of his extortion conviction, which he concealed from 
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cotics laws. On January 29, 1970, they surreptitiously re- 
entered the United States. They were almost immediately 
arrested by the Cheltenham, Pa., police. They were 
charged with a violation of the Drug, Device, and Cos- 
metic Act (possession of marijuana). Following convic- 
tion on these narcotic charges and for illegal reentry after 
deportation, the DeBargcs were fined and given suspended 
sentences. They were again deported to France on 
September 12, 1970. 

Accused of murder. Arnoldo Alvarado-Rendon was 
turned over to Mexican police officials al Brownsville, 
Tex., on September 12, 1970. Those officials had sought 
the assistance of INS when the subject, who was accused 
of murder in Mexico, fled to the United States. After an 
investigation of some 3 months, he was located by INS 
officers and admitted committing the murder for which 
ire was accused. 

Records and Central Index 

INS maintains immigration and naturalization records, 
including a central index containing the names of all 
aliens admitted to or excluded from the United States. 
The index contains the names of sponsors of record, if 
any, and other relevant information required as an aid 
to the proper enforcement of the immigration laws. The 
index is maintained pursuant to section 290 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, “for the use of the 
security and enforcement agencies of the United States 
Government.” 

In FY 1971, INS received 100,000 requests for record 
checks and file reviews, a 5 percent increase over FY 
1970. 

Investigating the Status of Aliens 

Aliens involved in organized crime, narcotics, subversive 
activities, and a wide range of other criminal activities, 
fall within die investigative scope of INS. 

A description follows of the authority under which 
the INS carries out this responsibility, the methods by 
which it does so, results of investigations, and the specific 
areas of priority and normal concern. 

Inadmissible aliens. Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act covers the 31 categories 
of aliens who are inadmissible to the United States. 
Among these are aliens who have been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, those who have been 
convicted of a narcotic or marijuana violation, and those 
believed to be, or to have been, illicit traffickers in such 
drugs. 

Deportable aliens. The 18 deportable classes of aliens 
are covered in section 241 (8 U.S.C. 1251) . Among these 
are aliens convicted of violation, or conspiracy to violate, 
laws or regulations relating to illicit possession or traffic 
in narcotics or marijuana. 
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or persons believed to be aliens, stems from section 287 
(8 U.S.C. 1357), as does the authority to make arrests for 
felonies which have been committed in violation of the 
immigration laws. The primary responsibility of investi- 
gators is the investigation, apprehension, and administra- 
tive prosecution of such violators. They work closely with 
other law enforcement agencies in the apprehension of 
persons who are subject to INS jurisdiction. 

Interagency cooperation. Investigators and other INS 
officers worked closely during the fiscal year with other 
law enforcement agencies. Specifically, INS cooperated 
with the United States Secret Service in matters affecting 
the protection of the President and other officials; with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in matters of mutual 
concern; with the Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice in matters relating to organized crime; with 
the office of the United States representative to INTER- 
POL; with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in mat- 
ters relating to aliens engaged in international crime; with 
the Department of State in passport and visa frauds; and 
with tlie Department of Labor in labor certification 
frauds. 


Results of Investigations 

During FY 1969 through FY 1971, INS investigators 
completed 472,995 cases, which included criminal, sub- 
versive, fraud, immoral, narcotic, and area-control illegal 
status investigations. A total of 266,589 deportable aliens 
were located by investigators, and were allowed to depart 
at their own expense in lieu of formal deportation. 

FY 1971 deportations. During FY 1971, 12,618 investi- 
gations involving persons of the criminal, immoral, and 
narcotic classes were completed. Applications for Orders 
to Show Cause in deportation proceedings were made in 
1,716 of the cases investigated and 527 aliens of these 
classes were deported. 

Organized Crime 

INS gives top priority to the Federal effort against or- 
ganized crime. 

It is represented on the organized crime strike forces 
of the Department of Justice; it takes affirmative and 
appropriate action against criminals and racketeers in- 
volved in syndicated crime; and it moves against major 
criminal residents of the United States when, and as 
appropriate. 

Reports on INS activities in this area follow. 

Strike forces. INS has representatives on the Department 
of Justice organized crime strike forces operating in major 
cities throughout the United States. Through this means, 
and through direct liaison, INS exchanges information 
with other law enforcement organizations at Federal, 


State, and local levels in the enforcement of the immigra 
tion laws. At the close of FY 1971, there were 16 inves 
tigators assigned on a full-time basis to the various striki 
forces. 

Syndicate criminals. INS implements the program o 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, Crimina 
Division, Department of Justice, by taking every possible 
action against criminals and racketeers involved in syndi- 
cated crime. Extensive INS investigations are conducive 
to collect background information, determine amena- 
bility to INS action, and enforce the deportation anc 
denaturalization provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, where appropriate, in the cases of all person? 
known to be of interest to the Organized Grime and 
Racketeering Section. 

During FY 1971, 215 reports of completed investiga- 
tions were furnished that Section. 

Major criminal residents. INS gives priority to the in- 
vestigation of major criminal residents of the United 
States who may be subject to INS action. 

During FY 1971, the departure from the United States 
of two aliens within this program was enforced. At 
the close of FY 1971, 18 cases were under investigation. 

Internal Security 

Continued emphasis was placed on the INS antisub- 
versive program designed to identify foreign-born subver- 
sives and develop evidence upon which to institute ex- 
clusion or expulsion proceedings, and to deny, where war- 
ranted, benefits under the immigration and nationality 
laws. 

During FY 1971, 3,154 investigations concerning pos- 
sible subversives were completed under this program. 
There were 14 cases within this program under active 
consideration at the close of FY 1971. 

Caribbean Criminal Program 

INS has for the past 10 years collected information 
and maintained a specialized index covering the iden- 
tities of non-Mexican Latin Americans of the criminal, 
immoral, narcotic, and subversive classes, for use in the 
enforcement of the immigration laws. The index, ac- 
cessible 24 hours a day, is maintained at Miami, Fla. It 
is augmented by a constant flow of INS reports and re- 
ports from other Government agencies. 

The index has grown to 209,900 with 2,200 new refer- 
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refused clearance lot travel in the united oiaie* nwn 
Cuba by means of the Cuban Airlift because of findings 
under this program. 


Frauds 

Investigations completed during FY 1971 that involved 
possible fraudulent activities in attempts to circumvent 
the immigration laws numbered 12,770. A continuing 
pattern was disclosed involving use of altered or fraudu- 
lent passports, nonimmigrant visas, and immigration 
documents, as well as “sham” marriages to United States 
citizens or permanent resident aliens to evade labor cer- 
tification or numerical limitation requirements or to ob- 
tain benefits tire aliens were not entitled to under the 
law. Additionally, frauds in applications, or required 
documentation, for labor certifications were frequently 
encountered. 


Fraudulent Document Center. An important adjunct to 
Service operations to combat false claims to United 
States eiti/enship is the Fraudulent Document Center at 
Yuma, Ariz. This facility, established in 1958, now con- 
tains almost 30,000 cross index i eferences to documents 
presented by Mexican aliens in support of such false 
claims. 

Since 1962, eacli successive year has recorded an in- 
crease in the workload at the center, with the volume 
now running more than four times that of a decade ago. 
The 4,298 new cases received and processed in FY 1971 
represent a 10 percent increase over the last fiscal year, 
and inquiries for record checks rose 15 percent to 5,399. 
The facility was able to relate the subjects of the in- 
quiries to information on file and provide affirmative 
or positive responses in more than one in every five 
inquiries. 


Area Control of Illegal Aliens 

Hus program involves searching out violators of the im- 
migration and nationality laws throughout the United 
States. During FY 1971, there were 86^552 aliens located 
as a result of investigations. 

Control operations were largely concentrated in the 
industrial areas with emphasis on the location of deport- 
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rgm Islands. A Tmonth investigations operational de- 
ta>l in the Virgin Islands resulted in the location and re- 
oral oUeai-ly 8, °0° aliens who were not authorized 
to work there. This activity, conducted with the roonen- 
bon of the Virgin Islands Government, temporarily Lvcr- 
me a pro em of illegal entry and employment in the 

victim! S and ShoUld scrvc as a detwrenl future 

Coastal Control of Illegal Entrants 

This activity is directed at the prevention of ill^l , 
by deserting crew™ and stowaways. It is carAd “ ^ 


a coordinated program by investigators, Mimic,- Patml 
agents, and immigration inspector. The prompt ills, 
semination of pertinent informalion by the IN'S 
Intelligence Unit, located in New York, N.Y., provided 
UN'S officers with current data regal ding violation (u- m | s 
and schemes and other fat lots of taetiral importance to 
the program. 

Few violators. The eil'eetiveness of these operations as a 
deterrent to illegal e ntry by loteign crewmen was evi- 
denced in the c omparatively small number of violations 
encountered. Of more* than 2 million alien crcwmrn per- 
mitted U) land icmpoinrily in the United States, only 0.5 
1 Krtvnl were reported as having willfully failed (o depart 
with their vessels. 

Deserters. INS officers apprehended 3,600 deserters, and 
4,200 alien crewmen violators were deported or requited 
to depart during FY 1971. 


Border Patrol 

Protection of the borders of the United States against 
illegal entrants, narcotic s ti.iOirkcrs, smugglers, and other 
violators of Federal law is the re sponsibility of llic Border 
Patrol. 

Since the abolishment of the (hisloins Patrol in 1918. 
the Holder Patrol of the INS is the only Federal uni- 
formed organization assigned to work regularly between 
ports of entry on the laud borders of the Nation. 

I lie Holder Patrol often works in desolate and primi- 
tive surroundings, and it makes use of all manner of 
transportation, including horse and fool patrols. But it 
has kept pare with teelmologiral developments in tow 
enforcement, and now uses aircraft and sophisticated 
electronic devices to detect and apprehend law violators. 

FY 1971 results. During FY 1971, the Border Patrol 
located 302,517 deportable aliens. 'Phis represented an 
increase of 71,401, or 31 percent, over FY 1970 and the 
greatest number of deporlahlo aliens located since 1955 
The increase alone exceeded total apprehensions for each 

year from 1956 through 1965. 

Included in the total exportable aliens located were 
270,800 who entered the United States without inspec- 
tion, thus committing a criminal violation. An additional 
46,510 such aliens were apprehended by other 
officers. 

Ninety-nine percent of the entries without inspection 
entered across the Mexican border. As the major pr° b ‘ 



Some 27,900 deportable aliens were located with the 
assistance of observation aircraft. 

Descriptions of FY 1971 cases involving the use of air- 
craft by the Border Patrol follow: 


Escaped convicts. A Del Rio, Tex., observation pilot lo- 
cated, and assisted ground officers in the apprehension 
of, three escaped convicts who had commandeered a car 



border Patrol agents intercepted this truck which was being used 
o smuggle 30 aliens, hidden under poultry crates, into 
he United States. 

cm of aliens entering the United Stales without inspcc- 
ion is on the southern border, 81 percent of the 1,56'f 
iotcler Patrol agents are assigned to the Southwest 
legion. Eighty-four percent of tile aliens apprehended 
ifter entering without inspection were found within 80 
lays after entry. 

\ctivc areas. The most active areas of illegal entry -were 
Southern California, in the Chula Vista sector, and the 
i-l Paso area in Texas. For this reason, the largest (-on- 
ion t rut ion of Border Patrol manpower is in these areas. 

Electronic intrusion detection devices have proved to 
ae a valuable tool in guarding the some 2,000 miles of 
and border between the United States and Mexico, 
similar devices are used at some points on the northern 
jorder, particularly in New England, to alert Border 
Patrol agents as to traffic over unguarded roads entering 
:he United States from Canada. 


and kidnapped its driver at knife point in Oklahoma. 
The driver escaped and the three convicts abandoned 
the car near Carrixo Springs, Tex., and stole horses to 
proceed across country. Located from the air, the three 
were taken into custody without resistance. One had been 
convicted of murder and two of burglary in prior 
offenses. 

Marijuana flight. Tucson, Ariz., Border Patrol agents 
received information from an airfield that a small plane 
heavily loaded- -and with a characteristic odor of Mexi- 
can-refined gasoline — had just refueled and was about to 
depart a local airport. One of the sector pilots, airborne 
some 30 miles north, was contacted. With the assistance 
of radar approach control personnel at Davis-Monthan 
Air Porte Base, be intercepted the suspect plane west of 
Tucson and maintained visual contact until relieved by 
a Bureau of Customs plane west of Yuma, Ariz. The 
Bureau of Customs plane followed the suspect to a land- 
ing at Palm Springs, Calif., where the Bureau of Customs 
pilot, with the assistance of the local Sheriff’s Office, ap- 
prehended the pilot and seized 797 pounds of marijuana. 
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The volume of alien smuggling activity continued at a 
record breaking pace in FY 1971, with 3,814 principals 
located, representing a 16 percent increase over the 3,298 
located in FY 1970. 

The number of smuggled aliens encountered rose from 
10,747 in FY 1970, to 19,765 in FY 197 1 . 

There were numerous commercial smuggling ventures 
with fees as high as $150 to $250 per alien charged for 
assistance in crossing the border and transportation to 
agricultural ancl industrial areas throughout the United 
States. 

Rented vans, campers, ancl trailers used by smugglers 
made apprehension more difficult since the use of such 
conveyances for legitimate purpose has become common- 
place in the United Slates. Small boats, snowmobiles, and 
automobile transport freight cars were used by smugglers 
on the northern border, often over little traveled back 
roads in remote areas of the border during periods of 
extremely inclement weather. 

Since 1965, INS has maintained an Anti-Smuggling 
Information Center at Yuma, Ariz. Inquiries to the Center 
resulted in positive information in about 500 instances 
during FY 1971. 

Descriptions follow of typical alien smuggling cases 
handled by the Border Patrol in FY 1971. 

Fatal winter passage. A Canadian smuggler tried to guide 
three Chinese crewmen through a wild, wooded area near 
Mooers, N.Y., on December 7, 1970, during a snow- 
storm. The parly became lost and spent 2 nights exposed 
to bitter cold. Two of the Chinese were found by Border 
Patrol officers wandering around lost in the border area. 
The third Chinese and the smuggler died of exposure and 
their bodies were not found until spring thaw on May 12, 
1971. The smuggler’s clothing still contained some of 
the $700 paid to him, although he had burned part of 
the money trying to start a fire. 

Smuggling fee charged. Cooperative efforts by Chicago, 
111., and El Paso, Tex., Border Patrol officers resulted in 
the apprehension of a resident alien smuggler. He was 
smuggling the aliens across the border near El Paso, tiicn 
sending them to Chicago by commercial airlines, charging 
up to $200 each for his services. 

Detection saves lives. A semi-trailer was being used to 
transport 53 smuggled aliens in Southern California. 
Electronic intrusion detection equipment had alerted 
Border Patrol officers to the initial border crossings and 
allowed them time to intercept the truck. The .aliens could 
not have survived more than 2 hours sealed in the air- 
tight refrigerator-type trailer without a fresh supply of 

Yachtsman smuggler. A California yachtsman engaged in 
extensive alien smuggling between Baja California and 
he Long Beach, Calif., area, was arrested after consider- 
able investigation and effort. A conservative estimate in- 
dicated that he had smuggled more than 700 aliens for 

a profit of over $140,000. 


Deportee apprehended. Officers of the Las Cruces, 
N. Mcx., station conducting traffic checking operations 
apprehended four illegal aliens whom the smuggler \m\ 
let out of his car to avoid detection at the checkpoint. 
'The smuggler was also apprehended, and proved to be a 
former resident alien who had been deported to Mexico 
in 1968, convicted of murder in Mexico, and had ap- 
parently escaped from the Chihuahua, Mexico, State 
Prison in 1970. 

Agents work undercover. Nogales, Ariz., officers arrested 
a United States citizen smuggling six aliens. Interroga- 
tion revealed he had contacted another United States 
citizen accomplice in a bar in Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, 
and was to be paid after delivery of the aliens in Phoenix 
by yet another principal. With the concurrence of the 
U.S. attorney’s office, two Mcxican-Amcricnn Border 
Patrol agents were substituted for two aliens in the load. 
Upon delivery in Phoenix, after witnessing payment, 
these officers arrested that principal. .Sector officers then 
presented the available evidence to the Mexican Consul 
at Nogales, and the accomplice was immediately de- 
ported from Mexico and taken into custody by INS for 
ins part in the smuggling. 

Smuggling ring. After a 2-day surveillance of a rental 
truck, El Paso, Tex., officers apprehended a 16-year-old 
Mexican illegal entrant driver and 13 other illegal en- 
trants as they were about to load for the trip to Chicago, 
III. The driver implicated persons in Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, as being ringleaders in the smuggling operation. 
Liaison with Chihuahua Judicial State Police resulted in 
the arrests and prosecution in Mexico of four more prin- 
cipals. The ring, which had been operating for some 
time, extended into the interior of Mexico and charged 
$200 for each alien. 


Liaison Activities 

Cooperation with other law enforcement agencies con- 
tinued to be active and successful during the past fiscal 
year. Liaison with local, State, Federal, and foreign law 
enforcement agencies was emphasized. 

Field supervisors throughout the country have in- 
structed at various police schools and academies and have 
carried on personal contacts to explain the mission of INS 
and describe the problems and violations of law which 
are of primary interest to INS. 

Courses of instruction in border control and immigra- 
tion enforcement techniques, as well as field visits, were 


provided law enforcement officials from foreign countries 
in cooperation with the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, Department of State. 

Results. Positive results from liaison activities are re- 
flected in the 36,214 violators of immigration and na- 
tionality Jaws who were encountered by other law enforce- 
ment agencies and referred to Border Patrol officers. 
Incident to their regular duties, Border Patrol officers en- 
countered and released to appropriate agencies 1,664 vio- 
lators of other laws, including 695 narcotics law violators, 
which is an increase of 33 percent over last year. 

Criminal Aliens 

The number of encounters with armed and dangerous 
violators of the immigration and nationality laws, as well 
as violators of other Federal, State, and local laws, lias 
continued to increase drastically. 

During the fiscal year, 90,-102 aliens with prior violations 
of immigration laws were taken into custody by the 
Border Patrol. Of the aliens taken into custody, 4,220 had 
prior criminal records. There were 55 persons arrested 
who were in possession of revolvers or pistols, nine with 
rifles and shotguns, and 12 with daggers and switchblade 
knives. 

Canadian gang arrested. One incident involving crim- 
inal aliens was the arrest by officers of the Rouses Point 
Station of seven members of a notorious Canadian crimi- 
nal gang in August 1970. Border communities had been 
plagued earlier in the summer by bank hold-ups staged 
by hit-and-run bandits believed to be operating out of 
Canada. Banks at Enosburg Falls and North Troy, Vt., 
were robbed within 1 week in June, and the bank at Fort 
Covington, N.Y., was robbed in July. 

On August 24, 1970, responding to information that 
three late model cars liad entered the United States il- 
legally via the River Road, Alburg, Vt., and crossed the 
Champlain Bridge into New York State, three Rouses 
Point officers intercepted the convoy and arrested the 
seven Canadian male passengers. All had prior criminal 
records, most dealing with armed robbery, and one was 
listed in Canada as one of the 1 0 most wanted criminals. 
Two had earlier been sentenced to 15 years and 40 years 
for bank robbery in the United States. One of these, not 
considered a regular member of the gang, had allegedly 
been “imported” from Toronto, Canada, for a specific 
job. He had only recently been released from prison 
after serving 13 years. 


North woods shootout. On October 28, 1970, Border 
Patrol agents of the Warroad, Minn., Station received a 
lookout relating to two subjects wanted for robbery, auto 
theft, rape, and kidnaping. They sighted and pursued 
the stolen vehicle, amid gunfire, to die Warroad port of 
entry. The gunfire was returned, with the resulting dentil 
of one and the wounding and capture of the other U.S. 
citizen. The captured fugitive was later convicted in State 
court on cliarges of rape, robber)', and kidnaping, and 
received a long term of imprisonment. 



Marijuana (buried in foreground) which was bcin 
into the United States from Mexico was seir 
Border Patrol agents. 
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on the part of Border Patrol agents, the smugglers were 
unable to use readily available firearms and other danger- 
ous weapons in most encounters. In addition to the some 
$5.4 million in narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drug 
seizures, contraband and merchandise valued at some 
$748,000 were also seized or recovered. 

Descriptions follow of typical narcotics and dangerous 
drug cases handled by the Border Patrol in FY 1971. 

Largest marijuana seizure. The largest seizure of mari- 
juana occurred north of Nogales, Ariz., on September 9, 
1970. Border Patrol agents were checking traffic about 
12:30 a.m., when some 1,660 pounds of marijuana were 
found in a pickup camper. The two U.S. citizens, vehicle, 
and contraband were turned over to Bureau of Customs 
agents. 

Border fence penetrated. Columbus, N. Mcx., Border 
Patrol agents observed two vehicles enter illegally from 
Mexico through the border fence. One proved to contain 
346 pounds of marijuana, and one of the occupants was 
armed. Principals, vehicles, and contraband were deliv- 
ered to Bureau of Customs agents. 

Hashish in trunks. On May 14, 1971, Border Patrol 
agents were alerted by an Immigration Inspector at War- 
toad, Minn., that a young woman applying for admission 
had two trunks destined to another individual. Border 
Patrol agents placed the suspect, a U.S. citizen, under 
surveillance until she was picked up by a male U.S. citizen 
in the town of Warroad. Questioned regarding the trunks, 
which had been left at the port of entry, the suspects 
admitted that they had been hired to go to Winnipeg, 
Canada, and pick up the trunks, which contained hashish, 
and convey them to California. Examination of the con- 
tainers disclosed 25 pounds of hashish valued at $11 2,000 
hidden in the lining. The smugglers were turned over to 
Bureau of Customs agents for prosecution. 


Criminal Division 

Enforcement of all federal criminal laws is under the 
supervision of the Criminal Division, except for laws 
specifically assigned to other Divisions. 

The nine Sections of the Division, all under the direc- 
tion of the Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division, 
handle the broad and diversified work of enforcing the 
Federal criminal statutes. 

The Sections arc General Crimes, Organized Crime and 
Racketeering, Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Fraud, 
Management and Labor, Government Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Regulations, Appellate, and Legislation and 
Special Projects. 

The duties and responsibilities of these Sections, and 
then- acuvit.es in FY 1971, are described below. 


General Crimes 

Supervisory responsibility of the General Crimes Sir 
includes enforcement of statutes relating to Lhe into) 
operations, property and personnel of the Govemn 
to legal processes including obstruction of justice, pet 
prison offenses, and misconduct by those, charged 
administration of justice; and to general crimes sue 
ofTenscs committed in the special maritime and tcvrii 
jurisdiction of the United States, anti-riot violation: 
plosive control violations, weapons control violal 
bank robbery, kidnaping, and extortion. It also supei 
proceedings under the Youth Corrections and Juv 
Delinquency Acts and matters involving habeas c< 
and mental competency. 

During FY 1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971 there i 
substantial increase in the number of eases and m; 
supervised by the General Crimes Section. Cases rec 
increased from 1,766 in FY I960 to 2,859 in FY 1971 
3,357 in FY 1971. The number of matters rec 
increased even more dramatically, from 691 in FY 
to 1,305 in FY 1970 and 2,305 in FY 1971. 

Corruption. In the performance of its responsibi! 
investigate and review allegations of corruption invc 
public officials, die Section developed several sign! 
cases during FY 1971. These included the convieti< 
a former administrative assistant to the Speaker c 
House of Representatives; a former administrative 
ant to a Senator; and, on a plea of guilty, a major gi 
of the Army, on charges of unlawfully soliciting gii 
tile United Stales and converting them to his own u 

Government property and personnel. Convictior 
theft of Government property totaled 926 in FY 
and offenses involving the killing, assaulting, or int 
cnce with officials engaged in the performance of c 
business increased to 291, compared with 250 in FY 

Aircraft hijackings. Aircraft hijacking was a seriou 
costly problem in FY 1971. There were 23 successf 
jackings and four unsuccessful attempts. Twenty-eig 
dictments were returned, two of which resulted in c< 
tion; one was dismissed when the defendant was 
mentally incompetent and committed to a State n 
institution. Defendants in 16 of the cases were fui 
and nine cases were awaiting trial at the end of the 
year. 

Firearms and bombings. In FY 1971, more than 
indictments were obtained for firearms violation and 
than 1,200 convictions resulted. More than 2,000 r 
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of bombings and attempted bombings were received and 
processed by the Section. 

Antiriot statutes. Several thousand reports of possible 
violations of the antiriot statutes were reviewed by Sec- 
tion attorneys, including those connected with the “May 
Day” activities and possible violations of or conspiracies 
to violate anti riot laws in localities such as Washington, 
D.C.; Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Michigan; Bloomington, fnd.; Hampton, Va.; Austin, 
Toe. ; New York; and on college campuses. 

Bank robberies. Violations of the Bank and Robbery Act 
increased 20 percent in FY 1971 to a total of 2,565 bank 
robberies, 471 burglaries, and 318 larcenies. 

In the area of bank security, the Section developed a 
new procedure whereby security weaknesses discovered 
during the course of investigations arc pointed out to 
supervisory agencies. Representatives of the supervisory 
agencies and the Department of Justice meet periodically. 

Organized Crime and Racketeering 

Significant FY 1971 events for the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section included an increase in the number 
of organized eritnc strike forces. Tn accord with the deci- 
sion of President Nixon to step up the Federal drive on 
organized crime, the number of such multi-agency teams 
was increased from seven at the beginning of 1969 to 10 
in FY 1971. 

The President also formed the Cabinet-level National 
Council on Organized Crime, and legislation enacted by 
the Congress provided the Section with new enforcement 
tools. 

Organized crime strike forces arc composed of agents 
and investigators from various divisions and bureaus of 
the Department of Justice, and other departments and 
agencies. Each strike, force is under the direction of the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

Structure. Responsibility for supervising the Federal as- 
sault on organized crime rests with tire Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section. The Section is led by a Chief 
and four Deputy Chiefs, each of whom oversees strike 
force activity in a specific geographical area. 

The Special Operations Unit and the Intelligence and 
Special Services Unit provide support services. The Spe- 
cial Operations Unit reviews Federal requests for court 
orders that authorize wiretaps or microphones where the 
Government shows probable cause to believe the subject 
of surveillance is committing specific offenses that are a 
threat to public safety or are especially characteristic 


extortionate credit transactions, 16 ; counter! citing, 4; 
interstate transportation of stolen property, 3; theft from 
commerce and robbery, 2; kidnaping, 1 ; and obstruction 
of justice, 1. 

Data facility. The Intelligence Unit maintains a central 
data facility related to the operations of organized crime 
syndicates. It also arranges for the protection of wit- 
nesses in organized crime cases who have testified for the 
Government against individuals alleged to have partici- 
pated in organized crime activities. More than 100 wit- 
nesses have been given protection. 

Strike forces. Strike forces, which work closely with 
United States attorneys and Federal investigators in for- 
mulating strategy for the drives on organized crime, arc 
located in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and St. Louis. A special strike 
force, using the name “Operation Financier,” is based in 
Washington and is aimed at the financial complex sup- 
porting organized crime. 

Contributing personnel to these multi-agency strike 
forces arc the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs; 
the Labor-Management Services Administration of the 
Department of Labor; the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Customs, and the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms of (he Department of 
the Treasury; the United States Postal Service; and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Indictments. Indictments of 2,122 defendants were ob- 
tained in FY 1971; and G79 defendants wore convicted, 
including members and associates of organized crime 
syndicates, among them 61 high-ccliclon figures, and 
others. There were 33 convictions of high-echelon figures 
in FY 1970. 

Other developments. Congressional enactment of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 was especially 
significant for the Section. Under title VIII, prohibiting 
illegal gambling businesses, 45 indictments involving 469 
defendants were obtained. One indictment was obtained 
under title IX, relating to racketeer-influenced and cor- 
rupt organizations. 

President Nixon, in FY 197 1, signed an Executive order 
establishing the National Council on Organized Crime, 
under the chairmanship of the Attorney General. The 
Council immediately began formulating a national 
strategy for the elimination of organized crime. It coordi- 
nates the efforts of Federal departments and agencies to 
that end at the Cabinet level. 

Narcotic and Dangerous Drugs 

The Narcotic and Dangerous Drugs Section supervises 
Federal prosecutions for violations of narcotic, marijuana, 
dangerous drug, and controlled substance laws. Its re- 
sponsibilities extend as well to actions to commit narcotic 
addicts under provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 



4,637 assorted firearms were seized, valued at more than 
$2 million. 
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tation Act of 1966 (NARA) and forfeitures of property 
used in conjunction with violations of the Federal laws 
relating to narcotics, marijuana, liquor, controlled sub- 
stances, counterfeiting, gambling, and firearms. 

On May 1, 1971, new legislation relating to control of 
narcotics, depressant, and stimulant drugs and other dan- 
gerous substances, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970, became effective. The 
Section prepared a manual analyzing this act and sug- 
gesting forms of indictments which was distributed to all 
U.S. attorneys and other officials concerned with the 
implementation of the law. 

Joint efforts with Mexico to control the illicit narcotics 
traffic resulted in formulation of recommendations for 
control and cooperation which were approved by die 
Attorneys General of both countries in meetings in 
Washington, D.C. 

Significant cases. The Section handled a number of sig- 
nificant cases in FY 1971, many involving cooperation 
with other Federal agencies. 

Descriptions of examples of such cases follow. 

(1) Thc Section’s Southwestern Unit in San Diego, 
Calif., assisted the U.S. attorney in complex drug cases 
involving major violators. In May 1971, the Unit ob- 
tained a Federal indictment against 14 pci sons who were 
arrested in connection with the largest marijuana smug- 
gling case up to that lime: 5 tons were seized when the 
defendants tried to bring the drug into the San Francisco 
Bay area from Mexico by sea. 

(2) In the Western District of Texas, 90 pounds of 
heroin were seized when traffickers negotiated a sale to 
Federal agents; three persons were arrested and con- 
victed in the case. 

(3) During the year, the New York Joint Task Force 
made more than 125 arrests in a drive on middle-level 
dealers in narcotics, and actively participated in "Opera- 
tion Flanker,” a nationwide crackdown on major heroin 
dealers, and in "Operation Stitch,” a concentrated effort 
aimed at middle-level traffickers within New York City. 

(4) Members of a large-scale cocaine smuggling ring 
were arrested in the Northern District of Texas. The ring, 
composed of South Americans and Americans, obtained 
the cocaine in South America and channeled it into the 
United States through Panama. A Federal jury in Dallas 
found three persons guilty. 

Extradition. Requests to foreign governments for the 
extradition of 14 persons resulted in the return to this 
country of six persons for prosecution for violation of 
Federal laws. 


The Fraud Section supervises the enforcement of numer- 
ous fraud-related statutes, which, in general, include 
frauds perpetrated against the Federal Government, vio- 
lations of the securities laws, embezzlements and misappli- 
cations in Federal am! federally insured financial 
institutions, and frauds against individuals and companies 
involving such matters as fraud in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings and use of the mails or interstate wire facilities in 
fraud schemes. 

More than l, BOO convictions were obtained under the 
fraud statutes in FY 1971. 

During July and August 1970, the Chief of the Fraud 
Section represented the Department of Justice in negotia- 
tions in Bern, Switzerland, on a draft treaty of mutual 
assistance in criminal matters, intended principally to 
overcome law enforcement problems created by Swiss 
bank secrecy. 

Significant cases. The Section developed a number of 
significant cases during FY 1971. 

Two such cases involved the insurance industry. In the 
first, the Section obtained indictments in Phoenix, Ariz., 
charging mail fraud for misrepresenting to financial insti- 
tutions the value of annuities used for collateral to obtain 
loans. More than $200,000 was lost when the annuities 
were found to be worthless. 

The second such case involved an attorney and mem- 
ber of the Florida legislature, and others. They were in- 
dicted on charges of mail fraud, wire fraud, and violations 
of securities laws in a scheme to divert more than $1 mil- 
lion of the assets of a fire and casualty company to their 
own use. The company was placed in receivership. 

In the field of frauds against the Government, a Chi- 
cago, 111., indictment charged 23 members of a street 
gang, the Blackstone Rangers, with conspiracy and fraud- 
ulently obtaining a grant from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; in Birmingham, Ala., Southern Airways 
Company, Inc., and 12 of its employees, were indicted 
on charges of conspiracy to ship defective and unac- 
ceptable 155-millimeter artillery shells to the Army; and 
in Nebraska, a former official of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and a former Nebraska 
director of public welfare were indicted on charges of 
fraudulently obtaining $88,500 of State welfare funds by 
setting up a fictitious consulting firm to obtain a Federal 
grant for a welfare-related computer program. 

Among other important cases during the year, five 
subsidiaries of Cowles Communications, Inc. entered pleas 
of nolo contendere to mail fraud charges arising out of 
door-to-door magazine subscription activities, and were 
fined a total of $50,000. In Alabama, two State judges, 
three disbarred attorneys, two physicians, and others were 
indicted on charges of mail fraud in a scheme whereby 
5,000 innocent out-of-State residents obtained invalid 
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divorce certificates. Convictions and guilt)' pleas were 
obtained and sentences ranging up to 5 years imprison- 
ment were imposed. 

Management and Labor 

The Management .and Labor Section supervises enforce- 
ment of Federal criminal statutes which seek to protect 
union members and employers by regulating activities of 
labor organizations. These statutes prohibit interference 
with interstate commerce by extortion, embezzlement of 
union assets, improper payments by employers to union 
officials, and the employment of kickbacks to influence the 
actions of trustees and agents of welfare and pension 
funds. 

A detailed analysis of these laws, together with sample 
indictments and 31117 instructions, was prepared for distri- 
bution to U.S. attorneys as a new Labor Racketeering 
Manual. 

The Section also worked with the Office of Labor Man- 
agement and Welfare Pension Reports, Department of 
Labor, to develop new techniques for enforcement of the 
La ndt uni-Griffin Act, especially the provisions requiring 
maintenance of adequate records by labor unions. 

Significant eases. The Section developed a number of sig- 
nificant eases during FY 1971. 

Investigation of irregularities in the operation of the 
United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) was an im- 
portant effort of the Section during the year. A result was 
the indictment of the union president and vice president, 
and of the director of the union’s Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League, on charges of conspiring to make illegal politi- 
cal contributions and to convert funds of the union for 
that purpose. Other UMWA officials were indicted on 
charges of making false entries in the. records of one dis- 
trict and of converting union funds for use in the 1969 
election of the UMWA president. 

Other indictments and convictions obtained during the 
year involved violations of the Hobbs Act, laws prohibit- 
ing embezzlement of union funds, the Land rum -Griffin 
Act recordkeeping requirements, and statutes making 
improper payments by employers to union officials a Fed- 
eral crime. 

Government Operations 

The Government Operations Section is responsible for 
statutes relating to the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, cov- 
ering elections and political activities. It also enforces 


criminal laws regulating mailing, importation, ancl trans- 
portation in interstate commerce ot obscene matters and 
the civil laws enforcing customs statutes relating to impor- 
tation of obscene matters. 

In the area of obscenity prosecutions, 22 convictions 
were obtained in FY 1971, la in the last 6 months. Among 
those convicted were two persons regarded as the largest 
distributors of pornography in the Nation. 

The U.S. Postal Service reported that the number of 
complaints relating to receipt of unsolicited pornogra- 
phy declined from 284,263 in FY 1970 to 160,391 in FY 
1971. 

Indictments of major commercial distributors of por- 
nography increased from eight on January t, 1969, to 40 
on July 1, 1970, and to .32 on July 1, 1971. During the 
same period— 1969 to 1971 — investigations increased 
from live to 76. 

Corrupt practices. In the area of election frauds ancl 
corrupt practices, a Federal grand jury in Texas indicted 
24 defendants on charges of conspiring to cause fraudu- 
lent absentee ballots to be cast in a 1970 primary election. 
Five local election officials were indicted on charges of 
conspiring to cause fraudulent votes to be cast and 
counted in the 1970 Illinois primaries. 

The conviction of Pipefitters Local Union No. 562 and 
three of its officers for making illegal political contribu- 
tions was affirmed by the Court of Appeals tor the Eighth 
Circuit ancl an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 

Efforts against obscenity. The efforts of the Section to 
reestablish the Federal Government's role in the obscenity 
area were enhanced during FY 1971 by the establishment 
of search and seizure procedures and other investigative 
techniques which were approved by the courts and which 
protected the public without infringing on constitutional 
rights. 

Administrative Regulations 

The Administrative Regulations Section supervises en- 
forcement of criminal and civil statutes administered by 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

Statutes concerned with the protection of consumers, 
conservation and regulation of all modes of transporta* 
tion, communications, and protection of miners and long- 
shoremen are in the domain of this Section. The Section 
also supervises international extraditions and legal matters 
arising under immigration, citizenship, naturalization, and 
customs laws and the enforcement of miscellaneous crimi- 
nal statutes such as the White Slave Act and copyright 
laws. 
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In the field of Immigration and naturalization, the Sec- 
tion received 210 petitions for review of deportation orders 
In courts of appeals, as well as 105 declaratory judgment 
actions and 120 miscellaneous actions in district courts. 

In the field of extradition, the number of requests in- 
creased substantially, largely due to vigorous enforcement 
of narcotic and dangerous drug laws. Three new extradi- 
tion treaties were negotiated. 

In the field of food and drug laws, 55 criminal cases 
were terminated by court action, all but two in favor of 
the Government. Six injunction proceedings and 659 civil 
cases were concluded as well. 

In the field of litigation to enforce transportation stat- 
utes, 118 civil penalty cases were terminated and $26,026 
in penalties collected under aircraft safety provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act; 18 cases were concluded in 
favor of the Government, and $28,981 in fines and penal- 
ties collected, under railroad safety laws; and 181 convic- 
tions were obtained and fines totaling $139,643 were 
collected under motor carrier safety laws. 

Significant cases. Tile Section developed several signif- 
icant cases during FY 1971. Descriptions of some of them 
follow. 

(1) A 67-count indictment in Baltimore, Md., against 
five former officials of a meat packing company and two 
Federal meat inspectors charged the inspectors with ac- 
cepting gifts and quantities of meat from company offi- 
cials, and the officials with mislabeling meat, injecting 
fluid into meat products to increase their weight, falsely 
placing Federal meat inspection marks on meat, and oper- 
ating plants without Federal inspection. 

(2) In June 1971, the first criminal action under the. 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 was 
brought with the return of a 24-count indictment at 
Pikevillc, Ky., stemming from an investigation by the 
Bureau of Mines into an explosion at Hayden, Ky., in 
December 1970, in which 38 miners lost their lives. 

(3) A ship captain and a shipping company were in- 
dicted in New York, in February 1971, on charges of 
transporting 80 wild animals from Africa under inhumane 
conditions, resulting in the death of 21 animals. 

(4) A White Slave Traffic Act prosecution resulted 
in the conviction of an attorney in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for inducing a prostitute to travel from Georgia to St. 
Petersburg, where larceny charges against her were 
dropped in return for her agreement to make her services 
available to the attorney, his law partner, a local prosecu- 
tor, and a local magistrate. 

(5) In Chicago, III., several persons were indicted on 
charges of violation of the White Slave Traffic Act for 


recruiting girls for employment in Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, its dancers and “U” girls and forcing them to work 
as prostitutes on their arrival in Saigon. 

(6) Violations of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act in the Gulf of Mexico brought fines totaling 
$1,906,000 imposed upon Chevron Oil Company, Shell 
Oil Company, Humble Oil and Refining Company, Con- 
tinental Oil Company, and Union Oil Company. The 
largest fine, $1,000,000, was imposed on Chevron, which 
pleaded nolo contendere to 500 counts of a 900- count in- 
dictment stemming from an extensive oil spill in the Gulf. 

Appellate 

The Appellate Section handles briefs in and arguments 
before the Supreme Court and courts of appeals for cer- 
tain cases under the jurisdiction of the Criminal Division. 

A new area was added in FY 1971, as the Section for 
the first time handled cases in courts of appeals for the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

The workload of the Appellate Section increased from 
1,521 cases in FY 1970 to 1,653 cases in FY 1971, an 
increase of 9 percent. 

Included in the 1971 figure were 777 Briefs in Opposi- 
tion to Petitions filed in the Supreme Court, representing 
an increase of 65 over the preceding fiscal year. Con- 
tributing to the workload also were an increased number 
of Briefs on the Merits in the Supreme Court. 

The increased workload was registered despite the 
transfer to the Internal Security Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of responsibility for Selective Service 
cases. 

In the area of criminal cases on appeals to courts of 
appeals, the expanded Court of Appeals Unit reviewed 
173 briefs of appellants and 326 Government briefs 
during the fiscal year. 

Legislation and Special Projects 

The Legislation and Special Projects Section continued 
in FY 1971 to provide supportive material to Members 
and committees of Congress on important pending 
legislation. 

During the fiscal year, that legislation included the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act, an amend- 
ment to the Criminal Appeals Act to expand the right 
of the Government to appeal from district court dis- 
missals in criminal cases, and the District of Columbia 
Court Reform and Criminal Procedure Act. 

As these bills became law, Section personnel began 
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distributing memoranda, forms, and guidelines to United 
States attorneys, strike force personnel, and other Federal 
agencies concerning such matters as the immunity pro- 
visions and utilization of forfeiture provisions of the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act, electronic surveillance and 
juvenile procedures under the District of Columbia act, 
and implementation of the comprehensive drug act. 

A broad new Federal witness immunity statute was 
added in the Organized Crime Control Act, and an Im- 
munity Unit was established to facilitate the processing 
of applications for immunity grants under the statute. 

In January 1971, President Nixon ordered the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prepare a thorough evaluation of the 
report of the National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws, to make an independent examination of 
the present Federal Criminal Code, and to make recom- 
mendations for its reform. To cany out this order, a 
Criminal Code Revision Unit was established within the 
Section. Attorneys of the Unit worked with other Depart- 
ment personnel, the Mouse and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees, the American Bar Association, the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts, the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Task Force on Federal Criminal Law Reform, and 
other interested parties. 

Internal Security Division 

All criminal and civil litigation involving Federal security 
programs and statutes relating to subversive activities such 
as treason, espionage, and sedition, is conducted by the 
Internal Security Division. 

The Division is responsible for all Department of 
Justice internal security functions not assigned to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) or the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS). ‘Those functions 
include enforcing Federal laws pertaining to extremist 
groups and individuals and to other aspects of security 
policy, including the Neutrality Act, the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, and munitions control laws. 

In addition, on January I, 1971, supervisory responsi- 
bility over criminal offenses arising under the Military 
Selective Service Act was transferred from the Criminal 
Division to the Internal Security Division, giving it ad- 
ministrative responsibility for prosecuting draft cases. 

Coordination. On March 11, 1971, the President ap- 
pointed the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Division as Chairman of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Interna] Security. That Committee is directed by 
its charter to “effect the coordination of all phases of the 
internal security field, except those specifically assigned 
to the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference.” 


The Assistant Attorney General, in the discharge of his 
responsibility, maintains within the Department of Jus- 
tice a unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve and, 
through the Department of Justice Defense Coordinator, 
prepares plans and programs for use in n civil defense type 
emergency. 

Special Litigation Section 

The Special Litigation Section was established in Janu- 
ary 1971 to coordinate all investigations and prosecutions 
of cases involving organized terrorist and revolutionary 
activities throughout the count 17 . Between January 1 and 
June 30, 1971, 37 indictments were returned, charging 
97 persons with violations of Federal law. Proceedings 
were also conducted which resulted in granting immunity 
to 37 individuals, primarily in bombing investigations. 
In 21 instances, contempt of court hearings were held 
after witnesses refused to testify. 

Major FY 1971 Case 

An important FY 1971 case, which aroused national in- 
terest, was the Pentagon Papers ease, in which the Gov- 
ernment sought to enjoin The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and other newspapers from publishing 
a series of articles, based on a 47-volume study ordered 
by former Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, on 
United States involvement in the war in Vietnam. 

The Special Litigation Section, created in January 
1971, participated in the conduct of this and other eases. 
Pentagon Papers. This ease tested the authority of the 
executive branch to preserve the secrecy of its records 
against the claim of the newspapers to the right to infor- 
mation, even though the information was obtained 
by what the Department of Justice contended were un- 
lawful means. It was the contention of the Government 
that publication damaged the diplomatic activities and 
military posture of the Nation, thus affecting national 
defense and jeopardizing international relations. 

Lower courts in New York and the District of Colum- 
bia reached divergent decisions that did not clarify the 
issue. The Department of Justice appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court. The Court ruled on June 30, 1971, 
that the Government had not met the “heavy burden of 
showing justification for enforcement” of prior restraint 
on the publication of documents. 

A concomitant of the case was the indictment, shortly 
after the publication of the articles, of Daniel Ellsberg, a 
former member of the task force that compiled the study, 
on charges of having unauthorized possession of classified 
material and converting the material to his own use. Trial 
of Ellsberg was pending at the end of the fiscal year. 



Selective Service Act 

When the Division assumed supervisory responsibility over 
the Military Selective Service Act on January 1, 1971, 
there were 4,524 cases pending in U.S. attorneys’ offices. 
At the close of FY 1971, the backlog had increased to 
5,426. 

Criminal cases terminated during the fiscal year totaled 
3,144, an increase of 8 percent over the preceding fiscal 
year. Habeas corpus petitions, on which the Division gives 
guidance and assistance on questions of law, policy, and 
procedure, were more than double those of the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Two significant decisions were handed down by the 
Supreme Court during the year. In Gillette v. U.S.> 401 
U.S. 437 ( 1971 ) , the Court held that conscientious objec- 
tor classification provisions provided for under the act for 
registrants who oppose “participation in war in any form” 
applies to them only if they oppose participation in all 
wars, not to those who object to participation in a par- 
ticular war, even if the objection is religious in character. 
In F.hlert v. U.S., 402 U.S. 99 ( 1971 ), the Court held that 
local draft boards are not required to give consideration 
to conscientious objector claims filed after the mailing of 
an order for induction. 

Amendment. In cooperation with the Selective Service 
System, the Division proposed an amendment to part 1632 
of the Selective Service Regulations rescinding the pro- 
visions authorizing transfers for induction. The amend- 
ment, which became effective March 10, 1971, is de- 
signed to preclude transfers by registrants for induction to 
other local board jurisdictions, and thereby to maintain 
jurisdiction over a delinquent registrant in tile local board 
of origin. As a result, venue for prosecution of delinquents 
will remain in the judicial district in which the local 
boards are located, thus preventing the clogging of trial 
court calendars in districts believed to be favorable to 
those seeking to evade induction. 

Memoranda. More than 300 memoranda recommending 
for or against appeal, certiorari, or hearing en banc were 
prepared by the Division in connection with adverse deci- 
sions in Selective Service cases. U.S. attorneys were as- 
sisted in some 3,000 instances in court cases and matters 
connected with enforcement of the act. 

Other Cases of Note 

Two defendants were indicted in a sabotage case involv- 
es the attempted aerial bombing of the Badger Army 
Ammunition Plant in Wisconsin. The defendants were 
fugitives and were believed to have fled the country. 


a 1-year suspended prison sentence. Civil penalties vari 
from $300 to $40,000. 

Civil Rights Division 

Federal criminal statutes which prohibit specified a 
of interference with federally protected rights and acti 
ties are enforced by the Civil Rights Division. 

The Division also enforces laws and Executive ord 
prohibiting discrimination in employment, edueatii 
housing, public accommodations and facilities, and { 
erally assisted programs. 

Growth of Division. Created after passage of the C 
Rights Act of 1957, the Division has grown steadily 
an authorized strength in FY 1971 of 337 employees, ; 
of whom arc attorneys. 'Flic budget also has increased s 
reached $5,464,000 in FY 1971. 

During FY 1971, the Division became involved in \ 
new cases in the several areas of its concern. A total 
648 cases were pending at the close of the fiscal year. 

Organization. The bulk of the work of the Divisior 
litigation, and the Division is organized along corrcspo; 
ingly appropriate subject-matter lines. 

Attorneys are assigned to trial sections, of which th 
are five, each having a particular statute or statutes 
enforce. The sections, and the laws they enforce, are: 

□ Criminal Section, enforcing the criminal provision: 
post-Civil War civil rights statutes and portions 
title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 ; 

□ Employment Section, enforcing title VII of the C 
Rights Act of 1964. 

□ Education Section, enforcing title IV of the C 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Q Housing Section, enforcing title VIII of the C 
Rights Act of 1968. 

□ Voting and Public Accommodations and Facili 
Section, enforcing the Voting Rights Act of 1965 ; 
amendments of 1970 and titles II and III of the 1! 
act. 

Additionally, there is an Office for title VI, whicl 
responsible for assisting Federal departments and ageni 
in coordinating programs and activities, and adopt 
consistent and uniform policies, practices, and proceed! 
relating to title VI of the 1964 act which prohibits ■ 
crimination in programs and activities receiving Fede 
assistance. 

Federally Protected Rights 

Under the post-Civil War civil rights statutes and porti 
of the 1968 act, the Civil Rights Division is charged w 
investigating, and where necessary prosecuting, incidt 
of criminal interference with federally protected fl£ 
and activities. 

FY 1971 activities. During FY 1971, the Division 
viewed approximately 16,000 complaints of alleged cri 
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(1) A scries of prosecutions was undertaken resulting 
from the “People’s Park” disturbances in Berkeley, Calif., 
in 1969, during and after which one person was killed and 
several injured. 

(2) Investigation in Tennessee led to the trial of State 
and county law enforcement officers for soliciting pay- 
ments from individuals in return for dropping charges 
against them. Five officers were convicted. 

(3) Assistance in presenting evidence to a grand jury 
in Madison, Wis., led to indictments against four indi- 
viduals on charges of conspiring to deny individual rights 
by bombing the Mathematics Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One man died and three others were 
injured in the blast. The defendants remained at large at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

(4) Investigation of a racial bombing incident in 
Texas resulted in criminal proceedings against two men 
who had bombed 36 school buses. Both were convicted 
and were sentenced to 1 1 years in prison and fined 
$ 11 , 000 . 

Other cases filed during FY 1971 included those in- 
volving the shooting deaths of two nationals of Mexico 
in Los Angeles, Calif.; allegations of murder, wound- 
ings, and beatings at two large correctional institutions; 
and the practices of an attorney who was charged with 
extracting legal fees from indigents while receiving a 
salary from the State. 

Training attorneys. Because of the unique nature of 
cases that can involve law enforcement personnel as de- 
fendants, special training is provided Division attorneys 
involved in investigation, preparation, and trial of such 
cases. Each new attorney spends 6 weeks in the office of 
the U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia. Because 
that office prosecutes all crimes in the District, Division 
attorneys receive excellent training and gain an insight 
into types of problems faced by law enforcement officials 
in a large urban area with a significant crime problem. 

Each of the new attorneys also is required once a year 
to accompany officers of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment in their patrol car rounds during high crime 
hours in high crime neighborhoods. The attorneys thus 
become more aware of the problems faced by police and 
develop a greater understanding of what can and should 
be expected of police work. 

Antitrust Division 

Protection of the economy from anticompetitive business 
practices is the responsibility of the Antitrust Division. 

Price-fixing, which is illegal under the antitrust laws, 
and business mergers, which reduce competition in a 
given market, are the main targets of the enforcement 
program of the Division. The Division counsels regulatory 
agencies to take into consideration the factor of competi- 
tion in making regulatory decisions. Sometimes it partici- 


pates in litigation involving the issue of whether an 
agency regulation conforms to antitrust laws and policies. 

The Division utilizes both civil and criminal actions, as 
appropriate, to enforce the law. 

I'Y 1971 activities. In 1971, the Division filed 61 antitrust 
cases (52 civil and 12 criminal) in U.S. district courts, 
compared with 59 (54 civil and 5 criminal) in the prior 
fiscal year. Of the cases filed in FY 1971, 24 involved 
mergers, 23 challenged price-fixing, and 17 involved 
monopolization charges. Eight of the merger cases chal- 
lenged bank mergers. 

In FY 1971, 54 antitrust actions (44 civil and 10 crim- 
inal) were terminated. Of the 44 civil cases closed, the 
Government won 42, lost one, and dismissed one. The 
Government won nine criminal cases and lost one. Fines 
and damages imposed on defendants in criminal and civil 
antitrust actions totaled $847,306. 

At the end of FY 1971, 96 civil and 12 criminal anti- 
trust cases were pending, compared with 102 cases (88 
civil and 14 criminal) at the end of FY 1970. 

Four antitrust cases were filed in the Supreme Court 
in FY 1971. One appeal was terminated by a decision in 
favor of the Government. 

In support of its mandate to preserve competition, the 
Division issued 135 civil investigative demands involving 
suspected unlawful conduct or merger activity. A civil 
investigative demand is similar to a subpena and requires 
a firm under investigation to produce documents relative 
to the matter being investigated. In FY 1971, the Division 
began 43 grand jury actions, compared with 26 in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Anticompetitive Conduct 

Descriptions follow of important civil and criminal actions 
brought by the Division in FY 1971 against anticompeti- 
tive business conduct. 

Service stations. A civil complaint charged that Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio (Sohio) had engaged in an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy through a series of written 
agreements with commission managers who operate 
Sohio retail stations. The suit challenged agreements pro- 
viding that the managers would sell gasoline and other 
service products obtained from Sohio and perform au- 
thorized customer services only at prices fixed by Sohio, 
and that the managers could purchase for resale only 
products Sohio had approved. The suit asked that Sohio 
be enjoined from fixing the prices of goods and services 
and from restricting the products and services the stations 
could offer for sale. 
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Real estate. A suit filed in Atlanta, Ga., involving price- 
fixing conspiracies among real estate brokers, charged the 
Atlanta Real Estate Hoard with fixing commission rates 
on the sale of property. The complaint alleged that the 
Hoard and its members had agreed to uniform rates of 
commissions and fees fixed at a noncompetitive level 
that eliminated price competition among the 950 mem- 
bers of the Board. The suit sought an injunction against 
continuation of the price-fixing practices. 

Boilers. Agreements among United States firms to ex- 
clude foreign competitors arc illegal. In July 1970, the 
Division filed a civil injunction action against tire Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers (ASME) and the 
National Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors, 
charging those organizations with conspiracy to restrain 
the importation of foreign-made boilers and pressure ves- 
sels. Sales of boilers and pressure vessels in the United 
States amount to more than $1 billion annually. Among 
the allegations in the complaint were that the. ASME and 
the National Board refused to authorize use of their seals 
of approval to qualified foreign manufacturers of boilers 
and pressure vessels and refused to register such products. 

Insurance. General Adjustment Bureau (GAB), the 
largest insurance adjusting organization in the Nation 
with more than 700 offices in the United States employ- 
ing 3,500 claims adjusters, was named in a civil antitrust 
suit filed in New York in March 1971, charging illegal 
restraint of trade in the business of adjustment and settle- 
ment of property damage and insurance claims. The stock 
of GAB is owned by approximately 170 insurance com- 
panies and the suit alleged that GAB had conspired with 
the shareholders to cause them to utilize its adjusting 
facilities, boycott independent adjusters, coerce and 
intimidate agents to channel claims to GAB, and adhere 
to its billing schedules. The Division charged that the 
conspiracy eliminated competition among GAB share- 
holders and denied insureds the benefits of such 
competition. 

Air freight. In May 1971, a Federal grand jury in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., indicted more than a dozen trucking firms 
in New York and New Jersey on charges of violating the 
antitrust laws in connection with the delivery of air freight 
coming into Kennedy International Airport from abroad. 
These cases arose out of the work of the Department of 
Justice strike force on organized crime. One indictment 
named an association of air freight trucking firms, 12 of 
its members, and four officials as defendants on conspiracy 
charges to allocate customers, impose a uniform sur- 
charge for picking up freight, and boycotting international 


charged were Uctmehcm Meet corporation, Kenncc 
Copper Corporation, and the Aluminum Company 
America. 

In each case, the complaint charged violation of S 
lion I of the Sherman Act by arrangements with suppli 
to restrain trade by reciprocating purchases, and violat 
of Section 2 of the act by using purchasing power to p 
mote sales of products. 

Mergers and Acquisitions 

Anticompetitive conglomerate mergers were the target 
civil antitrust suits filed against a number of large int 
trial concerns, among them White Consolidated Inc 
tries, Inc.; the Asiatic Petroleum Corporation; and U 
Reynolds Tobacco Company. 

In the White case, the object was to prevent a mer 
with the White Motor Corporation that allegedly wc 
violate Section 7 of the Clayton .Act by eliminating ci 
petition between White Motor and Allis-Chalrners Ma 
factoring Company, a firm in which about 25 percen 
the. outstanding stock was owned by White Consolidiv 
White Motor, with $950.5 million in sales ancl $550.8 1 
lion in assets, was the I I Bill largest industrial corpora 
in the Nation in sales and 160th largest in assets in 1! 
Also in 1969, White Consolidated ranked H6th in sz 
with $767.6 million and i'12nd in assets with $6f 
million. 

The suit against Asiatic Petroleum involved its acqi 
lion of C. H. Sprague & Son Company, a fuel oil wli 
salcrand retailer in New England. 'The complaint chat 
that the acquisition of Sprague by Asiatic, one of 
Royal Dutch Shell group, violated Section 7 of 
Clayton Act by eliminating competition between c 
panics in the fuel oil business. 

The Reynolds suit was filed to prevent the tobz 
company from acquiring United States Lines, a < 
tainerized shipping company operating in the N< 
Atlantic. Reynolds owned a subsidiary called Sea-I 
Service, Inc., which was the major competitor of Un 
States Lines. The suit charged that an agreement betv 
Reynolds and Walter Kiddc and Company, Inc., o\ 
of United States Lines would, if consummated, vie 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act by eliminating competi 
between two containerized operators. 

Bank Mergers 

Acquisitions in the banking industry in FY 1971 
counted for a major portion of cases brought by 
Division. Examples of such cases arc set forth below 

On July 8, 1970, the Division commenced an ac 
in Colorado challenging the acquisition by the 
National Bancorporation, the second largest bankinf 
ganization in Colorado, of the First National Ban 
Greeley, the second largest bank in Greeley, alleging 
elimination of potential competition. After a tria 
the merits, the U.S. district court held for the defend 
The Department of Justice has appealed. 
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alleged the elimination of existing competition would 
result in a monopoly. The merger was abandoned and 
the case dismissed on July 2, 1971. 


Older Cases Closed 

During FY 1971, several cases that had been part of the 
Division’s work load for a number of years were closed. 
Among them were United Stale f v. General Tire. & Rub- 
ber Company: United States v. American Standard, Inc.; 
and United Stales v. Atlantic Richfield Company. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company case was a civil 
antitrust suit hied on March 2, 1967. It was concluded 
on August 24, 1970, by a consent judgment which pro- 
hibited the company and three subsidiaries from entering 
into reciprocal purchasing agreements with suppliers. 

A consent judgment entered in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
April 15, 1971, concluded a civil suit filed on October 6, 
1966, against American Standard, Kohler Company, 
Crane Company, Universal Rundlc Corporation, Wallace 
Murray Corporation, Rhcem Manufacturing Company, 
Borg- Warner Corporation, Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The suit charged conspiracy to fix prices of enameled 
cast iron and vitreous china plumbing fixtures. The judg- 
ment enjoined the eight companies from fixing prices or 
agreeing on terms or conditions of sale, or from agreeing 
to limit, restrict, discontinue, or otherwise refrain from 
manufacturing any plumbing fixtures. 

The civil suit paralleled a criminal antitrust indict- 
ment returned at the same lime against the manufac- 
turers, eight of their officers, and the trade association. 
Five manufacturers and five of their officers and the trade 
association entered nolo contendere pleas. Four of the 
corporations received maximum fines of $50,000 and the 
individuals received sentences of up to 30 clays in jail and 
fines ranging from $15,000 to $'10,000. Three other manu- 
facturers and three other officers were found guilty by a 
jury after a 72-clay trial. The corporations were fined 
$50,000 each and the individuals given sentences up to 
60 days in jail and fines up to $40,000. 

By a consent judgment entered on July 28, 1970, 
Atlantic Richfield was required to sell 2,500 former Sin- 
clair brand gasoline stations in the South and West within 
3 years. It was one of the largest divestitures in recent 
years. The judgment concluded a civil suit, filed on Jan- 
uary 15, 1969, which charged that the merger of Atlantic 
Richfield and Sinclair Oil Corporation would violate 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Regulatory Proceedings 

During FY 1971, the Division participated in a number 
of regulatory proceedings involving competitive issues. 
Among them were the following cases. 

0 Civil Aeronautics Board proceedings concerning the 
proposed merger of American Airlines and Western 
Airlines; 


Q Federal Maritime Commission proceedings concern- 
ing a proposed new international shipping conference 
having unprecedented geographic coverage (the ap- 
plication was withdrawn near the end of the fiscal 
year) ; 

Q Securities and Exchange Commission proceedings con- 
cerning a proposed merger of certain electric power 
companies in the Northeast; 

0 Filing a brief and offering oral testimony in Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) proceedings in- 
volving carriage of distant signals by community an- 
tenna television (CATV) systems; 

G Filing briefs with the FCC supporting proposed rules 
regulating cross ownership of broadcast and other 
media serving the same market; 

0 Filing comments supporting an open entry policy in 
an FCC proceeding on the establishment of domestic 
satellites; and 

Q Filing comments with the Federal Reserve Board on 
its proposed regulations implementing the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act Amendments of 1970. 

Land and Natural Resources 
Division 

Criminal and civil litigation involving the largest land- 
owner in the Nation, the Federal Government, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Land and Natural Resources Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

The Federal Government owns more than 760 million 
acres, or 34 percent, of the forests, plains, minerals, navi- 
gable waterways, and other resources of the Nation. These 
are protected by a comprehensive system of laws, enforced 
by administrative, civil, and criminal sanctions. 

The Division does not administer public rands or re- 
sources. That function is performed by the Department 
of the Interior, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and other departments and agencies responsible for 
managing and protecting the public domain. But when 
controversies develop, the Division provides legal services 
to the involved agencies. 

Refuse Act of 1899. The main activity of the Land and 
Natural Resources Division involving Federal law enforce- 
ment stems from the criminal sanctions of the Refuse Act 
of 1899 (Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors Appro- 
priation Act of 1899, 30 Stat. 1152). 

Jurisdiction over criminal actions arising under that 
statute was transferred on February 11, 1971, from the 
Criminal Division to the Land and Natural Resources 
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Division. Administratively, this new work was placed in 
the Pollution Control Section, which was organized in 
FY 1971 and given responsibility for botli civil and crimi- 
nal pollution litigation. 

The Pollution Control Section, established October 1, 
1970, was designed to assist in mounting a litigative attack 
on pollution based on the 1899 statute and to be available 
to respond to litigative needs of the impending Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which was established on 
December 2, 1 970. 

Criminal cases. In FY 1971, the Pollution Control Sec- 
tion initiated 191 criminal actions under the Refuse Act 
and terminated 163 cases. 

Civil cases. Enforcement of the Refuse Act through use 
of civil actions has produced some spectacular legal re- 
sults for the Pollution Control Section. 

In FY 1971, 54 civil pollution abatement actions were 
initiated, 10 against companies discharging mercury into 
navigable waters of the United States. The results were 
immediate and demonstrable. Prior to filing of the suits, 
some of the companies had been discharging from 20 to 30 
pounds of mercury daily. In accord with stipulations en- 
tered into with the Department of Justice, the defendant 
companies reduced their discharges to no more than 8 
ounces daily. 

Proposals for further reductions required by the stipula- 
tions were studied by the EPA to determine whether they 
were adequate. 

Other suits involved such pollutants as cyanide, phenols, 
sulfite waste, liquors, oil, hexavalcnt chromium, o(Tal, 
acids, logs and barks, and miscellaneous chemicals and 
rubbish. 

Substantial amounts of money may have to be expended 
to comply with court orders under the Refuse Act. In the 
State of Washington, a pulp processing plant is under 
order to construct a $22 million waste treatment facility, 
while a New York automobile assembly plant must install 
treatment tanks costing more than $2 million. 


Tax Division 

Criminal prosecution and civil litigation to enforce Fed- 
eral tax laws and Internal Revenue Service (IRS) regu- 
lations are the responsibilities of the Tax Division. 

The Criminal Section of the Division is an important 
part of the law enforcement machinery of the department, 
and in FY 1971 it played a major role in the drive against 
organized crime. 


prepared, upon which the decision ot the section to prose- 
cute or hot to prosecute can be based. In FY 1971, more 
than 750 prosecution memoranda were prepared. 

When a decision to prosecute is made, the Tax Division 
forwards the reports and exhibits supplied by the IRS to 
the U.S. attorney for the district having jurisdiction. 
Thereafter, regular reports are required of the U.S. at- 
torney on the progress of the case. The staff of the Crimi- 
nal Section is in frequent communication with the dis- 
trict attorney to resolve questions of criminal procedure, 
trial strategy, and Departmental policy. 

Organized crime. The Tax Division and the Criminal 
Division coordinate in cases arising from the drive on or- 
ganized crime. In FY 1971, the Tax Division expanded its 
cooperation with the antirackets drive by assigning experi- 
enced tax prosecutors to work with eacli of the 18 inter- 
departmental strike forces in major cities. These special- 
ists participated in the development and prosecution of 
major cases in Boston, Mass., New Haven and Stamford, 
Conn., Newark, N.J., New York (Brooklyn), N.Y., Balti- 
more, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chicago, III., Miami, Fla., Las Vegas, Nev., and 
San Diego, Calif. 

'Fax prosecutions encompassed a wide range of occu- 
pations. Nonracketccr convictions included doctors, law- 
yers, accountants, judges, school teachers, druggists, fu- 
neral directors, and corporation officials. 

Convictions included two Cook County, 111., deputy tax 
assessors, the madam of a lucrative New York call-girl 
service, hoodlums high in syndicated crime operations in 
New York, New Jersey, and Michigan, a large-scale West 
Coast dealer and distributor of jjornogi aphy, so-called 
“10 percenters” falsifying racetrack winner income re- 
ports for a fee, loan sharks in New Jersey and Texas, and 
two of the operators of the Calicnte racetrack in Tijuana, 
Mexico. 

FY 1971 activities. At the close of the fiscal year, there 
were 1,120 new criminal tax cases docketed in die Crimi- 
nal Section, topping the 1,000 mark for the second suc- 
cessive year. The total docket of pending criminal tax 
cases, including those in the hands of the U.S. attorneys 
and those pending in appellate courts was 1,474, a 9 per- 
cent increase over FY 1970. 

With 1 19 new racketeer cases received in FY 1973, the 
racketeer caseload is about 10 percent of the total crimi- 
nal tax caseload and up 9 percent from last year. Some 
35 convictions in racketeering cases were obtained in FY 
1971. 

The overall success rate in criminal cases was 95 per- 
cent of cases prosecuted : Out of a total of 775 defendants, 
most entered pleas of either guilty or nolo contendere; in 
138 cases going to trial, convictions were obtained in 100, 
for a trial success rate of 70 percent. Sentences imposed 
totaled 326 years to serve, 471 years suspended, and 1,310 
years of probation. Fines totaled $2,353,258. 
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enlargement ever made in the stalls nl the U.S. attorneys. 


Caseload. Increasing criminal and civil case activity 
for U.S. attorneys added to their FY 11)71 caseload. 
Criminal cases filed by die attorneys increased by about 
15 permit and civil filings by approximately 11 percent. 
The U.S. attorneys brought approximately III percent 
more criminal proceedings before Federal grand juries 
and spent 52 percent more lime before grand juries in 
FY 1971 than in FY 1970. The number of convictions 
rose accordingly. 

Despite, the increased caseload, the U.S. attorneys 
lessened the backlog of cases. Some 15 percent more 
criminal cases and more than 18 percent more civil cases 
were terminated in FY 1971 than in FY 1970. 

The U.S. attorneys tried approximately 9 percent more 
cases in FY 1971 than in FY 1970 and spent approxi- 
mately 80 percent more man-hours in court. Criminal 
appeals terminations rose by 54 percent and civil appeal 
terminations by 55 percent. 

In the area of obligations due the Government, the 
U.S. attorneys collected $91,847,902 in FY 1971, an 18- 
percent increase over the previous high year, FY 1907. 

Major Convictions 

FY 197 1 was notable for the conviction of organized 
crime figures and public officials charged with Federal 
mines. Successes were especially noteworthy in the Dis- 
tricts of New Jersey, Colorado, and Northern and South- 
ern New York. 

Prosecutions in New Jersey culminated in the con- 
spiracy and kickback convictions in U.S. v. Addonizio 
H al., and U.S. v. Kenny el at. The. conspiracy and extor- 
tion convictions in U.S. v. DeCarlo and U.S. v. Do Canal- 
canto struck a blow at organized crime elements in New 
Jersey. 

After passage of the Organized Crime Control Act, 
the District of Colorado brought to trial eight cases, 
resulting in the conviction of seven organized crime 
figures. 

In the Southern District of New York, influence 
peddling indictments were brought against Nathan 
Voloshen, a lobbyist, and Marlin Sweig, an aide to former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives John W. Mc- 
Cormack. Convictions were obtained in U.S. v. Voloshen 
and U.S. v. Stvcig. In the Northern District of New York, 
the indictment of, and subsequent guilty pica by, former 
U.S. Representative Martin B. McKncally for lax viola- 
tions was a major case prosecuted by the U.S. attorney’s 
office. 

Several U.S. attorneys concentrated their efforts in FY 
1971 against the narcotics traffic. Operation Eagle, the 
Department of Justice-coordinated antinarcotics opera- 
tion, resulted in a roundup of principals involved in 


smuggling large amounts of heroin and cocaine into the 
United States. 

Enforce n tent of laws involving Federal programs to as- 
sist the poor is an obligation of U.S. attorneys. A notable 
conviction in FY 1971 was that of a defendant in the 
Central District of California for illegal possession of 
$500,000 worth of food stamps. 

Other Activities 

Aside from their prosecutive functions, the U.S. attorneys 
generally are. active in many Districts in promoting the, in- 
volvement of State and local governments in the anti- 
organized crime program and in the training of law 
enforcement personnel. 

The. Western Kentucky office, for example, partici- 
pated in a National Conference for Law Enforcement 
Officers by presenting training sessions on the. law of 
search and seizure. 

Implementation of the District of Columbia Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedures Act has been a concern of 
the U.S. attorney for the District. Project TRACE, a 
computerized criminal fai l-gathering program instituted 
by the U.S. attorney’s office, played a major role in the 
success of the law enforcement effort in the District dur- 
ing FY 1971. 

In order to he better equipped to provide expert service 
to other Federal law enforcement agencies, U.S. attor- 
neys have developed concepts of “specialization” and 
“project orientation” and new systems for gathering evi- 
dence in priority areas of enforcement, such as organized 
crime, securities frauds, environmental pollution, and 
consumer protection. 


Community Relations Service 

Though the Community Relations Service (CRS) has 
no direct law enforcement authority, it performs a con- 
ciliatory function in potentially explosive situations that is 
of great value in preserving tranquility. This function in- 
volves hearing both sides of a dispute in an orderly fash- 
ion and attempting to negotiate a constructive solution 
acceptable to all parties concerned. CRS offers assistance 
of a technical rather than a grantmaking nature, helping 
communities to improve relations between criminal jus- 
tice agencies and the citizens they serve. 

Created by title X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
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(6) Assisted officials of Jackson, Miss., following the 
1970 incident in which two students were killed at Jackson 
State College, to obtain $200,000 in public and private 
funds for summer jobs for needy students to earn money 
to continue their education the following year. Of this 
total, $100,000 was obtained from the business com- 
munity and was matched by the Federal Government 
through the efforts of the Attorney General. 

(7) Assisted law enforcement agencies in developing 
effective training programs in police-community relations 
for the following cities - . Spartanburg, S.C.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Hartford, Ky.; Athens, Ga.; Miami and Tampa, 
Fla.; Coachella, Calif.; Pasco, Wash.; and Detroit, Mich. 

(8) Helped the Community Relations Unit of the New 
Orleans Police Department to set up a rumor control 
center staffed by police and community people, which 
separates fact from fiction and then relays the informa- 
tion to the community in an effort to alleviate racial 
tension. 

(9) Assisted the Mexican American Advisory Com- 
mittee of Los Angeles, Calif., to develop a drug treatment 
and education proposal. 

(10) Assisted attorneys in Houston, Tex., to increase 
citizen involvement in police complaints. 

(11) Advised minority police officers in Atlanta, Ga., 
on procedures for establishing police complaint centers. 

(12) Helped officials of the Washington, D.C., school 
system to deal with violence in the public schools. 

(13) Reviewed the comprehensive plans of 15 States 
to assure inclusion of minorities in police recruitment and 
community relations programs in their proposals to LEAA 
for funding. 

(14) Aided officials in obtaining minority representa- 
tion on regional, State, and local planning agencies in- 
volved in carrying out the LEAA program. 

Crisis Conciliation 

Conciliation of crises and reducing racial tensions con- 
5,099 man-hours and $52,833 in manpower and 

'onded to 671 requests 
fU justice. In helping 
" * pivotal force in 
te, and national 
’°rs to establish 
' parties, de- 
he problems 
programs to 


Sonic CRS conciliation efforts in solving crisis situa- 
tions include the following examples: 

(1) A confrontation between approximately 100 
minority youths and the police over the killing of a young 
Puerto Rican by a white policeman began the fourth 
straight summer of violence in an eastern city. 

CRS conciliators arrived and assessed the situation. 
Sources of minority irritation, besides the killing, were 
unemployment, inadequate lionsing, recreation and 
health facilities, poor police-community relations, and the 
city’s failure to open fire hydrants for children on hot sum- 
mer days, 'l'lie conciliators met with police officials and 
encouraged them to; (1) set up a rumor control center 
to squelch rumors and misconceptions pervading the 
community; (2) withdraw the night curfew — a source of 
minority hostility; (.3) formalize a strict firearms policy 
to cope with recurrences of conflicts; and (4) utilize 
“Teens on Patrol," an organization of black, white, and 
Puerto Rican youths, to act as liaison with potential 
troublemakers. 

After the violence subsided, the conciliators encouraged 
minority lenders to undertake constructive efforts to im- 
prove community conditions. They also apprised the 
police chief of the discontent of minority policemen and 
the reasons why so few minority persons applied for police 
positions, and suggested ways to gel more on the force. 

(2) Chicanos of a large western city staged two large- 
scale demonstrations in protest .against alleged police 
harassment and mistreatment. 'Flic first march was a 
“dry run" for the larger march set for 22 days later. As it 
turned out, 1 ,500—instcad of 100 — marchers were in- 
volved in the first march which resulted in several alterca- 
tions between marchers and police along the march route, 
Some 30 Chicanos were arrested following a melee of 
rock-throwing and window-smashing. There were no 
deaths. By the time the second march was set to get under- 
way, tension reached a peak. CRS conciliation teams ac- 
companied each march segment, opening communication 
channels between marchers and officials of communities 
along the march route, and resolving sporadic disputes 
between marchers and community residents. One Mexi- 
can- American was killed by a sheriff's deputy in an out- 
burst after the crowd dispersed. The killing was ruled a 
justifiable homicide. 

(3) Thirty-two persons were arrested for curfew viola- 
tions in an eastern city after a night of sporadic sniper 
fire and the burning of buildings and cars. At the request 
of local and State officials, the CRS went to the city and 
learned that an 11-man ad hoc committee had been or- 
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niittee was meeting, police raided the building in search 
of guns. Black leaders called the police action harassment 
and intimidation. The CRS was able to alleviate tension by 
working as liaison between the ad hoc committee and the 
city council. The CRS convinced city officials to lift the 
curfew after committee members proved they could keep 
peace in the community. The CRS then assisted in the 
establishment of a viable police-community relations 
program for the city. 

(4) CRS conciliators went to an eastern city after it 
was rocked with 2 straight days of racial disturbances 
during which a four-block area of predominantly white- 
owned businesses was burned. Eight black-owned busi- 
nesses were destroyed and black citizens were attacked. 
Slate Troopers were sent in to assist. The minority com- 
munity accused the predominantly white State Troopers 
of retaliation. The CRS arranged for a meeting to air tire 
grievances and sought legal aid for the complaints to be 
formalized and filed with the appropriate civil rights au- 
thorities. The CRS also suggested that the city make fvmds 
available to meet black community economic needs and 
to establish a human rights commission. CRS staffers then 
monitored an all-night negotiating session in which a par- 
tial agreement was reached in 15 of the 24 demands. The 
Governor was encouraged to withdraw the State Troop- 
ers. As FY 1971 ended, CRS was providing Federal pro- 
gram liaison as community leaders sought financial 
assistance in rebuilding their community. 

CRS Role in Desegregation 

Realizing that some problems would arise during the 
transition of Southern schools from dual to unitary sys- 
tems, the CRS began mapping strategy to seek an orderly 
compliance. 

The CRS employed 37 temporary field representatives 
and assigned 10 permanent CRS field representatives as 
team captains in nine States. 

By the end of February 1971, CRS personnel had mode 
7,577 contacts with students, teachers, parents, school offi- 
cials, community groups, city officials, and others con- 
cerned with problems involving desegregation. 

United States Marshals Service 

There are 94 United States Marshals, one in each of the 
Federal Judicial districts, located in the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and in Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. They are agents of the 
executive branch of the Government and also function 
as executive officers of the Federal courts. 


The Marshals arrest and take custody of persons named 
in Federal court warrants, seize and take custody of prop- 
erty, and serve piocesses issued in civil and criminal cases. 
They also execute Federal warrants of extradition and 
for parole violations. They have custody of all Federal 
prisoners from the time of their arrest until delivered to a 
correctional institution or released by a court. 

Operations highlights. In their responsibility for pro- 
tecting Federal property, the Marshals in FY 1971 par- 
ticipated in the removal of dissident groups illegally 
occupying Federal facilities at the Culebra Island Naval 
Gunnery Range, P.R.; the Twin Cities Naval Air Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and at Alcatraz Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, San Francisco, Calif. 

Marshals participate, in support of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration and in cooperation with civil air 
carriers, in the anti-air piracy effort program. The pro- 
gram was inaugurated in FY 1970. In FY 1971, Marshals 
made 815 arrests in the air piracy program alone, more 
than 100 of which were for concealed firearms, and 41 
of which were for possession of other concealed weapons. 
An ancillary benefit was the seizure of $1.6 million worth 
of narcotics. 

Marshals Service personnel operate at 32 key airports 
throughout the Nation, utilizing devices and procedures 
including electronic search devices and screening through 
a confidential behavior profile. While confirmation of 
cases of deterrence of air piracy is difficult, the Service 
does consider that at least eight potential hijackings were 
aborted because of its activities in FY 1971. 

Protection of participants in the litigative process is an 
important function of the Service. Marshals protect jurists 
and other officers of the courts and witnesses and their 
families from threats of violence and intimidation. Fol- 
lowing enactment of enabling legislation in March 1971, 
the Service undertook responsibility for the personal 
security of all Federal judges and the physical security of 
all Federal court facilities. During FY 1971, the Service 
conducted 174 personal security assignments involving 
witnesses whose lives had been endangered as a result of 
their cooperation with the Government in criminal 
prosecutions. 

FY 1971 statistics. In order to meet expanded responsi- 
bilities imposed by the appointment of additional judges 
and magistrates and in (he areas of anti-air piracy, court 
security, and witness security, staff ceilings of the Service 
were increased from 1,294 personnel in FY 1970 to 
2,52! personnel in FY 1971. In the interests of an efficient 
force of personnel, training programs were expanded, and 
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1,040 Marshals Service personnel participated in internal, 
interagency, and non-Govcinrnent training programs. 

Legislation and Congressional 
Liaison 

Liaison between the Department of Justice and the Con- 
gress is maintained chiefly through the Legislative and 
Legal Section of the Office of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral supervised by the Associate Deputy Attorney General 
for Legislation. 

The legislative functions of the Department of justice 
include formulation of legislative programs and respond- 
ing to requests from congressional committees and the 
Office of Management and budget for reports on pending 
and proposed legislation as well ns enrolled bills. 

Legislative program. The Department of Justice legis- 
lative program for the 02nd Congress included the follow- 
ing bills sent to Congress in 1971 : 

( 1 ) Bail Reform Act amendments, authorizing pretrial 
detention of certain persons charged with dangerous of- 
fenses and empowering courts to take into consideration 
danger to the community in connection with the release 
prior to trial of persons charged with crime. 

(2) Tile Law Enforcement Revenue Sharing Act of 
1971, which would greatly expand the program of assist- 
ing State and local law enforcement. 

(3) Antipomography proposals designed to prohibit 
interstate transportation of prurient advertising and to 
protect minors from obscenity. 

(4) The Police Officers Benefits Act, authorizing a 
payment of $50,000 for families of police officers killed 
in line of duty. 

(5) Proposals to implement tfie administration’s pro- 
gram on control of drug abuse, including an amendment 
to the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act authorizing 
additional addict treatment programs, and a proposed 
Drug Abuse Procedure Act designed to facilitate receipt 
of certain evidence in drug abuse prosecutions. 

{6} Non testimonial Identification of Suspects, a bill 
which would authorize a judicial officer, upon proper 
finding of cause, to order a suspect to appear for finger- 
printing, blood tests, police lineups, etc. 

(7) Aircraft piracy amendments which would facili- 
tate prosecution of crimes and offenses committed aboard 
aircraft. 

(8) Criminal Justice Information Systems Security 
and Privacy Act of 1971, providing for protection of the 
privacy rights of individual offenders, while authorizing 
the interstate exchange of criminal justice information. 


( 9 ) A consumer protection package, including 
posed Consumer fraud 1'rotmion Act, federal 
Commission Act amendments, and the fair W 
Disclosure Act. 

Office of Criminal Justice 

fhc primary function of the Office of Criminal 
is to improve the methods and quality of the adin 
tion of the criminal statutes. In this capacity it a 
the objectives, components, and functions of the c 
justice system, and recommends reforms desigi 
strengthen and revitalize the system. 

L he Office of Criminal justice is part of the 
of the Deputy Attorney General. 

Court reform. In FY 1971, one of the chief efToi 
the implementation of the District of Columbia 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act. which becar 
by signature of President Nixon on July 29, 1971 
Office assisted in processing apfrointments to the Di 
expanded court system ami the new District of Col 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure ar 
pared an analysis of the criminal provisions of the 

Bail reform. During the fiscal year, the Office form 
amendments to the Bail Reform Act of 1966 anc 
merited on legislation affecting the control and tre£ 
of narcotics, the protection afforded public officia 
foreign dignitaries, intoxication testing, gun c 
pornography, and other crime control proposals ( 
District of Columbia. 

Federal grants. In line with the Department of 
policy of supporting local efforts in criminal justic 
Office worked with the District of Columbia Cr 
Justice Coordinating Board, the criminal justice pU 
agency for the District, and assisted in District effi 
obtain Federal grants to support and improve cr 
justice programs, including crime prevention, na 
treatment, and inmate rehabilitation. It served on 
view committees planning for new court and det 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Liaison activities. Tn addition to its liaison with th 
trict of Columbia Government on crime and justic 
Office worked closely with the American Bar Associ 
particularly its Criminal Law Council; the Am 
Trial Lawyers Association; and the National Assoc 
of District Attorneys. Representatives of the Office : 
on the Department of Justice Law Enforcement 
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Committee, and participated in a review of proposed 
Federal Rules of Evidence and of the proposed code 
advanced by the National Commission on the Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws. 

Speedy trial. Among (he most critical policy issues exam- 
ined by die Office during (he fiscal year was (lie question 
of how to obtain speedy justice and, in this connection, 
it coordinated Department of Justice policy on various 
speedy trial proposals. 

Board of Immigration Appeals 

Aliens who come in contact with the criminal justice sys- 
tem in die United Slates may be subject to certain actions 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service which arc 
rcvicwablc by the Hoard of Immigration Appeals. 

The Hoard on review disposes of such mailers as aliens 
who commit Federal or State crimes, aliens on parole, 
and aliens with a criminal record who seek to enter or 
leave the Nation, to name some of the important areas 
of concern. 

Background. The Hoard is a quasi-judicial body, ap- 
pointed by and responsible lo die Attorney General. U 
lias jurisdiction, fixed by regulation, to hear and deter- 
mine appeals from Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice decisions in deportation, exclusion, visa petition, and 
oilier types of cases arising under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Its rulings on behalf of die Attorney 
General on all questions of law under the act are control- 
ling, subject lo appellate review. 

Selected decisions designed lo serve as precedents arc 
published, comprising 12 bound volumes to date. Twenty- 
eight decisions were added during FY 1971. 

On June 30, 1970, appeals in 193 deportation cases and 
17 exclusion cases were pending. During FY 1971, 968 
deportation appeals were received and 9 If) adjudicated; 
150 exclusion appeals were received and 122 adjudicated. 
On June 30, 1971, 246 deportation appeals were pending. 

FY 1971 Activities 

During FY 1971, the Board decided several cases involv- 
ing Federal and State law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice. Abstracts of those cases follow. 

Expungements under State law. An alien was convicted 
of burglary in Arizona, but the court there set aside the 


conviction and dismissed the. complaint pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Arizona Code. The Hoard ruled that the 
conviction was expunged and no longer valid within the 
meaning of section 2-11 fa) (4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Illegal evidence. An alien contended that documents 
entered into evidence to establish his deportabilily were 
obtained in violation of his constitutional rights. He of- 
fered no competent legal evidence lo support his claim. 
The Hoard dismissed the claim on grounds that one who 
raises such a claim must come, forward with proof estab- 
lishing a prima facie case of illegality before the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service can be held to assume 
the burden of justifying the legality of obtaining the 
evidence. 

Good moral character. An alien was admitted as a non- 
immigrant student. She was convicted of a single petty 
offense involving moral turpitude and served a prison 
sentence. The Hoard held that the conviction did not pre- 
clude establishing good moral character under section 
101(f)(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
qualify for voluntary departure under section 2*l4(e) of 
the Act. The. decision overruled in part si previous de- 
cision of the Hoard. 

Competent evidence. An alien made admissions to a 
Service officer in a preliminary interrogation at a Travel- 
ers Aid Society office, in a noncustodial seif inn - 
Hoard held that the admissions were not tail 
failure of the officer lo give the alien a wan 
type, required in Miranda v. Arizona, 384 
(1966), and that therefore the admissions 
competent evidence lo support a dcportalior 

Alien parolee. An alien parolee was arrested f 
then escaped and remained at large for 7 
Board held that his status as an alien paroh 
changed thereby, and that upon apprchcnsic. 
termination of parole, exclusion and not depor 
cccdings were proper. 


United States Board of P; 

The U.S. Hoard of Parole considers all applh 
parole by Federal prisoners, decides whether pai 
be granted, and has jurisdiction over parolees, 
release certificate for each parolee and may is; 
rant for his return to custody if he violates tl 
regulations governing his behavior after releas 
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In FY 1971, the Board conducted 1 1 ,840 hearings with 
Federal prisoners. Reviews also were made of previous de- 
cisions on the basis of institutional progress reports or other 
information in 3,433 eases. The Board made 16,028 deci- 
sions of all types during the fiscal year. 

In past years, an increase in the number of paroles has 
led to a similar increase in (lie number of parole violator 
warrants that were issued. This trend slowed significantly 
in FY 1971, suggesting the conclusion that the Board’s 
improved decision-making process is resulting in a higher 
degree of success by those selected for parole. 

The number of paroles granted rose substantially, from 
2,754 in FY 1970 to 4,346 in FY 1971, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Bureau of Prisons. The 
number of violator warrants also increased, but by a far 
smaller factor — from 1,749 in FY 1970 to 2,045 in 1* Y 
1971. (These totals exclude releases under the Youth Cor- 
rections Act and prisoners being paroled for a second 
time. ) 

Background. The Federal parole system has been in 
operation since 1970, but a centralized board with parole 
jurisdiction over all Federal prisoners, wherever housed, 
was created by statute in 1930. As now constituted, the 
Board has eight members, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Members serve 
6-year overlapping terms and may be reappointed. 

In 1950, Congress created a Youth Corrections Division 
within the Board, with specific powers under the Youth 
Corrections Act. Any member of the Board may be desig- 
nated by the Attorney General to serve on the Youth 
Division. The chairman of the Board and the chairman 
of the Youth Division are designated by the Attorney 
General. 

Reorganization. A major reorganization of its operations 
was completed by the Board in FY 1971. The practice 
had been throughout most of the Board’s history for the 
members to conduct the bulk of the hearings with parole 
eligibles, after which the members made decisions on the 
parole applications, not only those they heard themselves 
but those heard by other members. This procedure often 
resulted in a long delay before inmates were advised of the 
outcome of their applications. It also imposed a heavy 
workload on members of the Board, involving excessive 
demands upon their time. Consequently, adequate time 
was not always available for careful deliberation and con- 
ferences with one another on the more difficult cases. 

A new approach to decision-making emerged from the 
development in 1971 of a staff of eight Parole Hearing 
Examiners. The changes have reduced the time lag and 
more nearly assured that every decision is as appropriate 


as possible. Board members are now more available in 
Washington lo engage in decision-making on a more 
timely basis. 

Time gained from improved processing methods has 
permitted the Board to inaugurate appeals procedures 
relative to its own decisions aucl to give careful study by 
the entire Board to the more complicated and unusual 
cases. 

Under these new procedures, n staff prepares a full sum- 
mary of the case and makes an oral presentation to the 
members of the Board, who meet monthly for litis pur- 
pose. Group decisions are then arrived at after thorough 
consideration and discussion. 

Study of decision-making. At (he close of FY 1971, a new 
study, funded by a grant horn the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, was well underway. The purpose 
is to improve Federal parole decision-making through use 
of computerized data on the Board’s decision, and a 2- 
ycar follow-up of the success or failure of those released 
on parole. The project is planned lo develop “base ex- 
pectancy" or “experience" profiles which Board mem- 
bers can use in comparing similar types of offenders. An 
actuarial tabic of probable success will thus be available 
to the members as they vote on each application for 
parole. 

By using a computer terminal station located in the 
Board’s Headquarters offices, data stored in a computer at 
Davis, Calif., can be immediately recalled. Through use 
of the computer terminal, the Board has ready access to 
computer-stored data on more than 115,000 prisoners 
paroled from the 50 States, ns well as a sample of Federal 
paroles, since 1966. 

New Legislation 

Court-appointed counsel. Congress amended the Fed- 
eral Criminal Justice Act, effective February 1 1, 1971, to 
provide that an alleged parole violator may have court- 
appointed counsel represent him at his revocation hearing 
if he cannot afford his own attorney. The number of 
revocation hearings with court-appointed attorneys has 
increased substantially since the legislation went into 
effect. 

Many of these hearings arc conducted in the com- 
munity where the alleged violation took place. Local 
hearings are granted by the Board where there has been 
no criminal conviction while on parole; where the parolee 
denies he has violated parole; ami where he wishes to 
have legal representation or witnesses testify in his behalf. 



Community treatment centers. Until the enactment or 
enabling legislation, tin: Hoard often found itself without 
adequate community resources for short-term residence 
or treatment for parolees who needed time to replan their 
lives. Under existing legislation it is now possible for a 
special condition to he imposed requiring a parolee, to par- 
ticipate temporarily in a program operated by a Federal 
community treatment center under the jurisdiction of or 
under contract to the U S. bureau of Prisons. Use of such 
facilities makes it possible to salvage a parolee without 
parole violation and return to custody. 

Initial hearing. Prior to 1071, the Youth Corrections Act 
stipulated that an initial hearing and a violator hearing 
with a committed youth olVender should her conducted by 
a member of the Hoard's Youth Corrections Division. Un- 
der new legislation, such hearings may now he conducted 
by any member or by an examiner appointed by the 
Division. 'Phis approach makes it possible to make full 
use of the hearing examiners recently appointed by the 
Board. 


Pardon Attorney 

President Nixon granted 157 pardons and 10 commuta- 
tions of sentence in FY 1971. exercising the power the 
Constitution vests in the President to grant reprieves and 
pardons. 

In all, 454 new applications for executive clemency 
were received in FY 1971 ; fi'lfi were denied and 574 were 
pending at the close of the fiscal year. 

Background. Article IT, Section 2, of the Constitution 
gives the President unlimited and unqualified power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for all offenses against the 
United States except in impeachment cases. He lias no 
authority in Slate cases. 'Flic exercise of the pardoning 
authority is not subject to review by the courts and may 
not be circumscribed by Congress. There is no appeal 
from a clemency decision. 

The Attorney General advises the President on all mat- 
ters concerning executive clemency. As a member of the 
Attorney General’s staff, the Pardon Attorney reviews all 
petitions for clemency, initiates the necessary investiga- 
tions, and prepares the Attorney General’s recommenda- 
tions to the President. The pardoning power, however, is 
exercised by the President personally and is not delegated 
to any other official or agency, except in modification of 


prison sentences in military cases, in which clemency is 
exercised by clemency boards within the military 
departments. 

Pardon after completion of .sentence is the most com- 
mon form of clemency, and demonstrated good conduct 
for a period of time after release from confinement is a 
customary criterion. 

Recidivism studies. A recent study based on all 194 per- 
sons who received pardons in FY 1965 fount! that only 5 
percent had been convicted of subsequent crimes. Only 1 
percent had felony convictions and 2 percent had mis- 
demeanor convictions. 

An earlier study of all 149 persons pardoned in FY I960 
showed that none had been convicted of subsequent 
felonies while’ 4 percent had been convicted of 
misdcmeauois. 
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on September 7, 1971, as part of his administration's 
attack on the drug problem. 

Other members of the Committee arc the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Permanent 
United States Representative to the United Nations, and 
the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Responsibilities. The Cabinet Committee is charged with 
formulating and coordinating all policies of the Federal 
Government relating to the goal of curtailing and even- 
tually eliminating the flow of illegal narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs into the United States from abroad. 

Specifically, the Cabinet Committee is charged with: 

□ Developing comprehensive plans and programs for 
international drug control; 

□ Assuring the coordination of all diplomatic, intelli- 
gence, and Federal law enforcement programs and 
activities of international scope; 

□ Evaluating all such programs and activities and their 
implementation; 

□ Making recommendations on funding; and 

Q Providing the President with periodic progress reports. 


Working group. The Cabinet Committee is supported by 
a working group composed of high-level officials from 
each of the member agencies. The working group is itself 
divided into functional subcommittees on intelligence; 
law enforcement; public information; diplomacy and 
foreign aid; congressional relations; and rehabilitation 
treatment, and research. 


Activities. The Cabinet Committee has initiated the pre 
a rat ion of drug control action plans for those countri 
considered to have current or potential involvement 

“ ns " mption> or ,ransmitUl 
The project focuses on world suppli 
smuggling of heroin and cocaine destined for the Unit, 
tales or for United States personnel abroad. The pla 
are reviewed by reg.onal interagency narcotics confr 
committees within the Department of State “nd The 
appropriate, submitted for approval to the L v 
group of the Cabinet Committee AppTedtno l'' 



Plane laxii at Dulles International Airport- 


Bilateral Action 

The Department of State has developed mutual assistance 
arrangements with Mexico, Turkey, and Franco in coop- 
erative elTorts against illegal drug traffic, and I'M rein- 
forced such arrangements with Can ad n. 

Spain and a number of other countries are cooperating 
with the United States on an informal basis in the effort to 
stem dm clandestine drug trade. 
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{ion. 

'Vmong the noteworthy accomplishments was the con- 
sion on September 28, 1971, of a memorandum of 
derstanding on cooperation in the narcotics field 
Thailand which provides for joint action by the 
lited States and Thailand to improve drug enforcement 
:asures. 

nited Nations Actions 

id United Nations (UN) plays a major role in encour- 
ing and directing international efforts to cope with the 
ig problem. The Economic and Social Council has 
mary responsibility within the United Nations system 
• this task, which it in turn delegates in part to one of 
functional commissions, the Commission on Narcotic 
ugs. 

mmission on Narcotic Drugs. The Commission on 
irootic Drugs was composed in 1971 of the following 
nations*, the United States, Canada, Mexico, Jamaica, 
; Dominican Republic, Brazil, Peru, the United King- 
m, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, 
-itzerland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Hungary, the Soviet 
»ion, Egypt, Lebanon, Iran, Pakistan, India, Japan, 
iana, and Togo. 

The Commission is charged with general supervision 
tile world drug situation and UN drug-related activi- 
3. It reports its findings and recommendations to the 
onomic and Social Council, which in turn may report 
make recommendations to the General Assembly. 

ecia! Fund for Drug Abuse Control. The United 
tions created in 1970, at the urging of the United 
ttes, a special Fund for Drug Abuse Control, under 
: direction of a personal representative of the Sccrc- 
y General. Tile Fund is designed to assist members 
short-term and long-term plans and programs to cut 
- supply of illicit drugs, to diminish the demand for 
;m, and to repress the illicit drug traffic. 

The first major task of the Fund was to finance a com- 
ihensive UN Plan for Concerted Action Against Drug 
'use, developed through coordination between the 
mmission, the Council and other interested UN bodies. 
The objective of the Plan is fivefold : 

To expand United Nations’ research and information 
facilities; 

To limit tile supply of drugs to legitimate require- 
ments by ending illegal production and substituting 
other economic opportunities; 

To enlarge the capabilities and extend the operations 
of existing United Nations drug control bodies; 

To promote facilities for treatment, rehabilitation, 
and social reintegration of drug addicts ; and 
To develop educational material and programs 
against drug abuse in high-risk populations. 

rhe first major program to be assisted by the Fund 
s in Thailand, where in December 1971 representa- 
ss of the United States, Thailand, and the United 
tions agreed to coordinate on drug control projects. 



Poppy pods slit for removal of crude opium. 


The United States contributed $2 million to the Fund 
in 1971, and an additional $449,102 was donated by 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Holy See, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Turkey, South Viet- 
nam, and nongovernmental sources. An additional 
$550,480 was pledged by Canada, Cyprus, Iran, Italy, 
and Sweden. India has offered to contribute expertise, 
training, and educational facilities. 

Multilateral Treaties 

The United States took a leading role throughout 1971 
in the negotiation of two major international agreements 
providing for controls over narcotics and dangerous 
psychotropic drugs. 

Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. The United States, 
in March 1971, initiated proposals to amend the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs of 1961. 

That Convention, to which 90 foreign states were 
parties at the end of the year, is the basic international 
treaty providing for international regulation of narcotic 
drugs such as opium and heroin. 

Protocol Amending the Single Convention. A 97-nation 
United Nations Plenipotentiary Conference in Geneva, 
called by the Economic and Social Council at the request 
of the United States, adopted a Protocol Amending the 
Single Convention, March 24, 1972, to climax a year of 
intensive diplomatic effort by the Department of State 
and its embassies. 
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The Secretary of State hailed the Protocol, which was 
adopted without dissent, as holding the promise for fur- 
ther curtailing the supply of illegal heroin in the United 
States. 

Implementation of the Protocol requires ratification 
by 40 parties to the Single Convention. 

International Narcotics Control Board. The Protocol 
would empower the International Narcotics Control 
Board, a body of experts established by the Single Con- 
vention, to exercise new authority to curb illicit cultiva- 
tion, production, manufacture, trafficking, and consump- 
tion of opium, heroin, and other narcotics. 

In particular, the Protocol would give the Board for 
the first time authority to require reduction of opium 
poppy cultivation and opium production in countries 
shown to be sources of illicit traffic. It would give the 
Board the ability to intensify efforts against die illicit 
traffic by providing the Board access to better and fuller 
information and by creating the possibility of on-the- 
spot examinations and increased publicity for control 
violations or noncooperation at die highest levels of the 
United Nations. 

It would strengthen, in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed in the recent conventions on airplane hijacking, 
the ability of the United States and other victim nations 
to extradite and thus prosecute narcotics traffickers who 
have taken refuge in other nations. It would give the 
Board for the first time authority to recommend technical 
and financial assistance to help cooperating governments 
carry out their treaty obligations, and it would place upon 
foreign states a new international obligation for drug 
abuse prevention, education, treatment, rehabilitation, 
and social reintegration of drug abusers as well as for 
more effective law enforcement. 

The Protocol would further strengthen the Board by 
expanding it from 11 members to 13 to make it more 
representative, by increasing the term of office for mem- 
bers from 3 to 5 years, and by increasing the independ- 
ence of the Board’s Secretariat. 

Convention on Psychotropic Substances. The President 
also requested the advice and consent of the Senate to 
ratification of the Convention on Psychotropic Substances, 
which was adopted by a plenipotentiary conference in 
Vienna m February 1971 . 

This Convention would extend international controls, 
which arc essentially similar to those in the unamended 


Passengers departing for overseas from Dulles 
international Airport. 
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establish four schedules lor psychotropic substances. Use 

of substances placed in Schedule T, such as LSD and 
mescaline, would lie prohibited except for strictly regu- 
lated scientific and medical purposes by authorized 
persons. 

The Convention would require that manufacture, trade, 
and distribution be licensed, dial supply or distribution be 
by prescription only, that manufitcimm am! distributors 
keep records, that warnings be placed on labels, that 
inspections be concluded, and thill parties file statistics 
and 011101' reports. Inter national trade in the substances 
would be strictly regulated, and both export and import 
authorizations would be required for the more dangerous 
substances. The Convention won U1 assign the Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Board important reporting and 
supervisory functions and would assign additional au- 
thority to review, recommend, and make decisions to the 
Commission on Narcotic. Drugs. 

Like the Protocol Amending the. Single. Convention, the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances requires ratifica- 
tion by '10 foreign states before it can enter into force. 

Assistance to Traveling Americans 

The Department of State also performs an important 
informational function through its campaign to advise 
Americans contemplating travel tlmi they are. liable when 
abroad to the. drug laws of the con tunes they visit. 

The Department seeks to inform Americans of the 
nature of the drug laws to which they will bo subject 
while abroad and attempts to assist Americans detained 
for drug offenses abroad to obtain adequate legal counsel 
and other services. 

Americans detained abroad. Despite, these efforts, the 
number of Americans under detention abroad for viola- 
tion of local drug laws has seen a fourfold increase be- 
tween May J 969 and May 1971. By the latter dale, 747 
Americans were under detention on local drug charges in 
50 foreign countries. 
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1971. 

This section describes the events behind and leading up 
to the ratification of the international agreement arrived 
at between major nations. The agreement is called the 
Convention for the Suppression of die Unlawful Seizure 
of Aircraft. 

Background. As early as 1968 the threat to international 
air safety posed by hijacking had become an acute prob- 
lem. The international civil aviation community recog- 
nized this fact, and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) Assembly in that year put into 
motion a study of concrete international measures. 

U.S. proposal. The United States itself took the leader- 
ship in formally proposing a draft antihijacking conven- 
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the would-be hijacker is that any hijacker who enters c 
of the states contracting to the Convention will either 
extradited to another foreign state or prosecuted where 
is found. 

A full summary of the provisions of the Hijacking C( 
vent ion appear below. 

The United Stales became the I Oth c ountry to dope 
its instrument of ratification on September 14, 1971, a 
the Convention entered into force 30 days thereafter. 

Other conventions. In FY 1971, two related Conventic 
dealing with attacks on civil aviation were initiated. 

One of these is a Convention on acts of violence otl 
than the unlawful sei/.urc of airc raft directed against 
tcrnational civil aviation. A diplomatic conference met 
consider an ICAO draft on this subject, and it was open 
for signature in September 1971, in Montreal, Canai 
Tin's Convention is quite similar to the Hijacking Convc 
tion except for Article 1 — defining the offense. It grew c 
of explosions in the spring of 1969 which destroyed a S\\ 
civil aircraft in flight and badly damaged an Austri 
civil aircraft in flight. 

The other new Convention is a specific response 
President Nixon’s seven-point program announced on S( 
tember 1 1, 1970, to deal with the menace of internatioi 
blackmail hijackings such as those which look place 
Labor hay weekend in 1 970. 

The ICAO Legal Committee in October 1970 nnc 
special Legal Subcommittee in April 1971 began cons 
oration of a draft Convention which would make c< 
retted action, such as suspension of air service to forci 
states participating in or facilitating international l>la< 
mail, binding upon foreign stales once a determination 
default had been made and would provide a mediant 
for making that determination. 


Presidential Proposal 


Major impetus to the move toward a broad internatioi 
convention on hijacking was given by President Nixon 
his address to the United Nations Genera! Assembly 
September 1969. 

The President stated that one of the areas of great cc 
ccrn to everyone “with regard to which there should 
no national differences, in which our interests arc co: 
moil, and on which there should be unanimity” was: 
curing the safety of international air travel.” 

He stated that by “any standards, aircraft hijnekin 
arc morally, politically, and legally indefensible.” 

He noted that: “Along with other nations, we also a 
working on a new convention for the punishment of ! 
jacket's. But (neither this Convention nor the Tokyo Co 
vention) can be fully effective without cooperation; s 
piracy cannot be ended as long a.s the pirates rccei 
asylum.” President Nixon urged the United Nations 
give high priority to the hijacking problem, stressing tk 
it “is an issue which transcends politics ... It involv 
the interests of every nation, the safety of ever)' air passe 
ger, and the integrity of that structure of order on whi 
a world community depends.” 


Tokyo Convention. The first steps had already been 
taken by the United States in ratifying the Tokyo Con- 
vention on Offenses and Certain Other Acts Committed 
on Board Aircraft, thereby bringing that Convention into 
force on December 4, 1969. 

That Convention gives the foreign state of registration 
of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses com- 
mitted on hoard, and requires a contracting state in 
which a hijacked aircraft lands to permit continuation of 
the journey of passengers and crew and to restore the 
aircraft to those entitled to possession. 

ICAO draft Convention. The Tokyo Convention, how- 
ever, did not directly address the punishment of hijackers. 
This was the purpose of the draft Convention prepared 
by the ICAO, and submitted to governments at The 
Hague in December 1970. 

New hijackings. The draft Convention which was before 
the international conference at The Hague had been 
prepared by the ICAO Legal Committee and at two ses- 
sions of its Subcommittee on Unlawful Seizure. It was not 
a had draft, or a weak draft; it represented various com- 
promises thought to have been necessary to gain wide ac- 
ceptability. But the Legal Committee completed its work 
in March 1970 and between then and The Hague confer- 
ence in December, two events occurred which signifi- 
cantly altered the United States view of what would be 
widely acceptable. 

The first was the dramatic series of international black- 
mail hijackings into Jordan on Labor Day weekend of 
1970. The deliberate endangering and holding hostage of 
hundreds of innocent persons for political purposes mo- 
bilized public opinion against hijacking as never before. 

Second, the Soviet Union, which became a member of 
ICAO in November 1970, was the victim of two hijack- 
ings shortly before the conference and came to the 
conference with great interest in strengthening the 
Convention. 

U.S. amendments. The United States therefore proposed 
a series of strengthening amendments and actively sought 
the support of other governments for those amendments. 
The result was a substantially strengthened Convention, 
and it was submitted for ratification in that form. 


Hijacking Convention Provisions 

The major provisions of the Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft are as follows: 

Scope of the Convention. The Convention applies to any 
unlawful seizure or exercise of control, by force or threat 
of force, or by any other form of intimidation, commit- 
ted on board a civil aircraft in flight, and to any attempt 
at such an act committed on board. An aircraft is con- 
sidered to be in flight from the moment when all its ex- 
ternal doors are closed following embarkation until the 
moment when any door is opened for disembarkation. 
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contracting states to provide through their laws. 

Jurisdiction. Article 4 contains the basic jurisdictional 
provisions of tire Convention. It requires that each con- 
tracting state establish jurisdiction to punish the offense 
itself, and any other act of violence committed by the 
offender against passengers or crew in connection with 
the offense, in the following circumstances: 

(1) When the offense is committed on board an air- 
craft under its registry; 

(2) When the aircraft on board which the offense 
is committed lands in its territory with the alleged of- 
fender still on board ; and 

(3) When the aircraft on board which the offense is 
committed lias been leased without crew to a lessee whose 
principal place of business or, if none, permanent resi- 
dence is in its territory. 

Paragraph 2 provides that, regardless of where the of- 
fense is committed, each contracting state shall establish 
its jurisdiction to prosecute when the alleged offender is 
present in its territory and it does not extradite him to 
any of the states mentioned in (1), (2), or (3) above. 

Universal jurisdiction. The result of those several re- 
quired bases of jurisdiction is universal jurisdiction among 
contracting states to prosecute regardless of where the of- 
fense occurred. The special aircraft jurisdiction of the 
United States (49 U.S.G. 1301), as amended, does 
not now cover cases of Lhe kind to which paragraph 2 of 
Article 4 is directed, so implementing legislation is re- 
quired for the paragraph. 

In addition, paragraph 3 of this Article states that 
criminal jurisdiction exercised in accordance with na- 
tional law is not excluded. Thus, for example, a foreign 
state that establishes jurisdiction on the basis of the na- 
tionality of the offender would not be precluded from 
exercising that jurisdiction. 

Custody. Each contracting state is obliged to take a 
hijacker into immediate custody or to take other meas- 
ures to ensure his presence for such time ns is necessary 
to enable criminal or extradition proceedings to be in- 
stituted. 

Extradition or prosecution. The Convention amends 
existing extradition treaties to include hijacking as an ex- 
traditable offense and provides that it shall be an extra- 
ditable offense between foreign states which do not make 
extradition conditional on an extradition treaty. If a for- 
eign state in which a hijacker is found does not extradite 
him, that state is obligated “without exception whatso- 
ever, and whether or not the offense was committed in 
its territory, to submit the case to its competent authori- 
ties for the purpose of prosecution.” 

Article 7. Article 7 obliges any contracting state in which 
an alleged offender is found and which does not extra- 


Melal detection device in foreground is used in routine checks 
of passengers for metallic objects at an international airport. 


whetner the otiensc was committed in trie territory oi tms 
state. Under Article 4, a contracting state is required to 
establish its jurisdiction to punish the offense wherever it 
occurred. Thus, Article 4 and Article 7 together ensure 
that whenever an alleged offender is found within the 
territory of any contracting state, the case will be sub- 
mitted to the competent authorities of that state for the 
purpose of prosecution, unless that alleged offender is ex- 
tradited to another state. The law of each contracting 
state would identify the local authorities who arc com- 
petent to discharge this responsibility. 

Article 7 further provides that the authorities to which 
the case is referred for the purpose of prosecution shall 
take their derision in the same manner as in the case 
of any ordinary offense of a serious nature under the 
law of their own state. The term ordinary offense is 
used to distinguish this kind of case from a political 
offense, which receives different treatment in some legal 
systems. 

Article 8. Article 8 contains a number of provisions which 
facilitate extradition for the offense as between contract- 
ing slates. 

Paragraph 1 in effect includes the offense under this 
Convention as an extraditable offense in any extradition 
treaty existing between contracting states. It also obliges 
contracting states to include the Convenion offense as an 
extraditable offense in future extradition treaties con- 
cluded between them. Those foreign states which list 
extraditable offenses would add the Convention offense 
to the list; those states which do not list extraditable of- 
fenses would take the necessary steps to make this offense 
extraditable. 

Paragraph 2 gives those states which make extradition 
conditional on the existence of an extradition treaty 
(for example, the United States, the United Kingdom) 
the option to consider the present Convention as the legal 
basis for extradition. 

Paragraph 4 provides that, for purposes of extradition 
between contracting states, the offense would be treated 
as if it had been committed not only in the place in which 
it actually occurred but also in the territory of any foreign 
state which has been required to establish its jurisdic- 
tion under Article 4; that is, tile state of registration of 
the aircraft involved, the state where the aircraft lands 
with the alleged offender still on board, and the state 
in which the lessee of the aircraft has his principal place 
of business or his permanent residence. This provision is 
needed because many extradition treaties or laws in ex- 
istence make extraditable only those offenses committed 
in the territory of the requesting state. 

Reports. When a contracting state has taken a hijacker 
into custody, it shall immediately notify certain foreign 
states, including the state of registration of the aircraft 
and the state of nationality of the hijacker. In addition, 
each state is required to report to the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization relevant in- 
formation concerning a hijacking, the release of pas- 
sengers, crew, cargo, and aircraft, and the results of any 
extradition or other legal proceedings. 



Universality. The Convention applies to hijacking of 
all civil aircraft, whether engaged in an international 
or a domcsic flight. The Convention strengthens Article 
11 of the Tokyo Convention regarding the obligation 
of states to release hijacked passengers, crew, and aircraft. 
The prosecution obligations assumed by states are not 
based on reciprocal treaty relationships. The obligation 
to extradite or prosecute, together with universal jurisdic- 
tion, provide a framework within which the problem 
of hijacking can be dealt with as forcefully ns piracy. The 
Convention may he ratified or acceded to by all foreign 
states. 

Article 9 is the provision which pertains to release of 
aircraft, passengers, and crew. Paragraph 1 of Article 9, 
which calls upon contracting states to take all appropriate 
measures to restore control of the aircraft to its lawful 
commander, comes into effect whenever the acts involved 
in unlawful seizure or exercise of control (Article I (a) ) 
have occurred or ate about to occur. Thus, a contracting 
state would have this obligation if the aircraft commander 
requested assistance in anticipation of an attempt at un- 
lawful seizure of his aircraft. 

Paragraph 2 of Article 9 relates to the case of an air- 
craft which has landed either following an attempted or 
successful seizure or in anticipation that such a seizure was 
about to take place. In that case, any contracting state 
where the aircraft or its passengers or crew arc present 
is required to facilitate the continuation of the journey 
of the passengers and crew present in its territory and 
without delay to return the aircraft and cargo in its ter- 
ritory to the persons lawfully entitled to possession. 

Article 11, paragraph 2, of the Tokyo Convention is 
similar but differs in several respects. Article 11 of the 
Tokyo Convention was predicated on the case where the 
hijacked aircraft and its passengers, crew, and cargo were 
all in one state, whereas the present Convention recog- 
nized that one or another could he in different states. Also, 
the Tokyo Convention obliges the states in question only 
to “permit” continuation of the journey, whereas the 
present Convention obliges any party to “facilitate” con- 
tinuation of the journey. 

Criminal Investigations 

T he Department of State may discover and develop evi- 
dence of crimes against the United States during the 
course of its continuing investigations and inquiries. 

In those cases, the Department either refers the evi- 
dence to the Department of Justice for appropriate dis- 
position, or brings the matter to the attention of the 


Department in tY L'J/1 covering, tor example, pas 
and visa frauds. 

The Department’s passport regulations provide fo 
refusal or revocation of the passport of a person who i 
subject of a Federal felony warrant, including a fug 
felony warrant for persons fleeing serious State cha 
The refusal or revocation of a passport can restrict 
sometimes prevent the international movement 
fugitive. 

United States Embassies and consulates, in aclclitic 
the general information collection and reporting w 
the Foreign Service performs abroad for* all ngcr 
serve subpenas in aid of Federal prosecutions, facil 
taking of testimony abroad by officers of tin: Depart r 
of Justice, and themselves administer interrogatories. 

The Department of Stale, with two other departir 
and an independent agency of the Federal Governmci 
negotiating with Switzerland over a proposed treat) 
mutual legal assistance relating to criminal matters. 

Details on these activities follow. 

Inspector General 

T he Office of the Inspector General, Department of S' 
has jurisdiction over auditing* all funds and property 
ministered by the Department, berth in Washington, t 
and abroad. 

The Audit and Administrative Evaluation Divisio 
the Office audits the procedures involved and atiemp 
determine the extent of improper or fraudulent us- 
funds or property. 

When an audit results in a strong presumption of ci 
inal activity, the Office of Security and the Office of 
Legal Adviser are informed. The Office of Sect, 
assumes the responsibility for the actual investigation. 

Examples of crimes that may be involved in these in 
ligations are embezzlement and the misuse of propc 

The Office of the Inspector General docs not make 
reel referrals of suspected crimes to the Dcpartmcn 
Justice. 

Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance 

Responsibilities relating to the effectiveness of most : 
eign economic and military assistance programs of 
Federal Government are placed in the Office of the 
spector General of Foreign Assistance (IGA). 

Authority for this function derives from subsect 
624(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 , as amend 

Programs covered. Specifically, IGA has certain respot 
bilities relating to programs of the Agency for Inter 
tional Development (AID), the Overseas Private Invi 
ment Corporation, the Peace Corps, the Inter-Ament 
Foundation, Military Assistance and Military Sales P 
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policy OOjecuves. ACluiiiunauy, 

subsection reads in part as follows: 

(3) The Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, shall 
maintain continuous observation and review of programs 
with respect to which he has responsibilities ... for the 
purpose of- - 

(A) determining the extent to which such pro- 
grams are in compliance with applicable laws and 
regulations. 





TUj: 


Dulles Internationa] Airport. 

The area of jurisdiction of IGA therefore basically 
covers the foreign assistance authorities and appropriation 
acts but also extends to the other ‘‘applicable laws” gov- 
erning the U.S. operating agencies that carry out the pro- 
grams listed in the opening paragraph above. 

Criminal violations. Violations of provisions of the for- 
eign assistance authorizing and appropriation acts and 
other applicable laws could include such crimes as fraud, 
bribery, embezzlement, wrongful conversion of funds or 
property, false statement, and misuse of appropriated 
funds. 

The nature of IGA responsibilities arc such, however, 
that when suspected violations of law are detected in in- 
spections, IGA normally turns over its findings to the 
legal or investigations office of the concerned operating 
agency (AID, Peace Corps, or Department of Defense, 
for example) for further investigation and subsequent re- 
ferral, if warranted, to the Department of Justice. 

Thus, since. IGA seldom refers criminal cases directly to 
the Department of Justice, it has no direct referral cases 
to report in FY 1971. 


Office of Security 

The Office of Security lias a numb 
functions regarding passports, visa 
tions control. 

The Office of Security conducts 
tions at the request of other eleme 
of State. When the investigation is c 
for prosecution or referral to the . 
lies with the originating office. TJ‘ 
Security does not maintain records 
the Department of Justice. 

Brief reports follow on the funt 
Security in regard to Federal law ei 

Passports. The Office of Security c 
regarding the violation of criinin; 
U.S. passports. These investigation 
request of die Passport Office, am 
investigative activity, the reports ar 
the Passport Office. 

The primary criminal statutes rel 
tions are 18 U.S.C. 1541 through 
suc.h general criminal statutes as If 
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quest from the Visa Oihee. Ufhce ot security jurisdiction 
in this field relates primarily to the investigation of the 
good faith of a visa application when the visa applicant 
is still in his home country or country where he has 
applied. The criminal statutes pertaining to visa investiga- 
tions are 18 U.S.C. 1001 and 18 U.S.C. 1546. 

Munitions control. The Office of Security, at the request 
of the Munitions Control Office, conducts investigations 
relating to the licensing authority of the Secretary of 
Stale. This authority is spelled out in the International 
Traffic In Amis Regulations and Title 22 CFR, parts 121 
through 128. 

Munitions cases are usually defined to rather specific 
limits, which have been set by the Munitions Control 
Office. If the investigation develops a culpable violation, 
prosecution can be initiated under 22 U.S.C. 1934. 

Passport Office 

Law enforcement activities of the Passport Office are 
directed toward two areas of crime. 

The first involves violations of Federal statutes relating 
directly to passports. The second involves convicted Fed- 
eral felons who apply for or hold passports or persons who 
are fugitives within the meaning of the Federal Fugitive 
Felon Act. 

Descriptions of these activities follow. 

General passport crimes. Violations of Federal statutes 
relating to passports arc investigated by the Passport 
Office. 

These statutes prohibit obtaining a United States pass- 
port by fraud (18 U.S.C. 1541 ) ; making a false statement 
in connection with an application for a passport or for 
registering as a citizen abroad (18 U.S.C. 1542) ; counter- 
feiting a passport ( 18 U.S.C. 1 544) ; illegally using a pass- 
port (18 U.S.C. 1544) ; and making false statements of 
entries generally (18 U.S.C. 1001). 

During FY 1971, 90 suspected violations of those stat- 
utes were referred to U.S. attorneys for appropriate dis- 
position. There were 85 cases pending at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Disposition of pending cases included 
29 cases not prosecuted, five cases dismissed, and 1 7 cases 
resulting in conviction during the fiscal year. At the close 
of the fiscal year, 124 cases were pending. 

Felons and fugitives. Under passport regulations, a pass- 
port can be denied or revoked when there is an outstand- 
ing warrant for arrest of the individual for a Federal 
felony or where a warrant for his arrest has been issued 
under the Federal Fugitive Felon Act. The latter act 
provides a means by which a fugitive wanted for a State 
felony may be denied a passport or have his passport re- 
voked when a warrant has been obtained under this act. 

During FY 1971, 105 passports were refused or re- 
voked because of such criminal charges. 

Organized crime. The Passport Office maintains liaison 
regarding organized crime and known narcotics traffickers 


with the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
in the Criminal Division of the Department of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, tl 
oral Bureau of Investigation, and the Immigrati 
Naturalization Service. The Passport Office fu 
operates upon request of these agencies by taking 
ever action is requested ancl permissible un 
regulations. 

Visa Office 

Misrepresentation, bribery and graft, and forgery 
applicants abroad constitute the major kinds of 
doing encountered by the Visa Office. 

Such cases are usually first uncovered by c 
officers, ancl they conduct the necessary investi 
overseas with the assistance of the authorities, if 
priatc. Misrepresentation in seeking to procure 
curing a visa is in itself a ground for visa inel'tgibi! 
inadmissibility. 

As yet, no evidence has been brought to the at 
of the Visa Office of the forging of visas by soin 
the United States. 

Crimes. The crimes generally associated with 
regularities are: 

(1) Misrepresentation: Making false stateni 
procuring a visa would fall within the purview 
U.S.C. 1001 and 1546. 

(2) Bribery and graft: This would involve 
ccptance of a bribe by a U.S. employee overse 
would come within the meaning of 18 U.S.C. 2 

(3) Forgery: Under this heading would be ii 
any and all kinds of alterations of a visa, and 18 
1 546 would be applicable. 

FY 1971 referrals. The Visa Office refers possible c 
cases to the Immigration and Naturalization 
(INS), part of the Department of Justice, for af 
ate disposition. 

During FY 1971 the Visa Office referred to ' 
partment of Justice approximately 280 cases of t 
mentioned above. 

Connivance by U.S. residents. Where there is e 
that persons in the United States are assisting or 
ing with visa applicants in making misrepresentati 
Visa Office would refer the matter for investiga 
appropriate, to INS, to the Department of La 
cases within the jurisdiction of the Department] 


It is only in a smaller number of cases that the activi- 
ties of a person in the United States in connection with a 
visa application filed abroad are unrelated to .some trans- 
action with INS or the Department of Labor. In such in- 
stances if the need or usefulness of an investigation is 
indicated, the Visa Office will request an investigation by 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security. Consular 
officers also return directly to INS for review and investi- 
gation, if appropriate, individual petitions approved by 
INS where the consular officer lias reason to believe mis- 
representations have been made by the petitioner. 

Ineligible for visa. If the Visa Office finds that an alien 
obtained a visa to which he was not entitled, the matter 
would be referred to INS, since the alien would be sub- 
ject to deportation. This would include instances in which 
the recipient of a visa was found, after his cntiy into the 
U.S., to have procured the visa by misrepresentation. 

Wrongdoing by U.S. employee. In the event the Visa 
Office learns of any wrongdoing, i.e., malfeasance, on the 
part of U.S. employees in visa operations abroad, notifica- 
tion is sent to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security 
to undertake any necessary investigation. 

Visas forged abroad. Should the Visa Office learn that 
aliens are forging visas abroad, it immediately provides 
all information to INS so that: (1) aliens holding such 
visas who have not already entered the United States will 
be stopped at the port of entry; or (2) the information 
may be used in locating such aliens who have successfully 
entered with such visas, and used against them in depor- 
tation proceedings by INS. Diplomatic posts, as appro- 
priate, will also cooperate with local authorities in in- 
stances of forgeries perpetrated abroad. 

Auditor General of AID 

Cases of wrongdoing involving the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Office of the Auditor General of AID. 

The Inspections and Investigations Stall of the Office 
of the Auditor General of AID is charged with the in- 
vestigation of specific programs, transactions, or individ- 
uals. Investigations are undertaken upon the receipt of 
a complaint or other indication of the possibility of fraud, 
criminality, impropriety, dereliction, or malfeasance on 
the part of an AID employee or official, or on the part 
of a person or organization doing business directly or 
indirectly with AID. 

Investigations. Investigative activities of the Inspections 
and Investigations staff include: 

( 1 ) Investigation of possible violations of AID regula- 
tions and the Federal criminal and civil statutes in cases 
of AID-financed transactions. 

(2) Investigation of possible violations of AID regula- 
tions and Federal criminal and civil fraud statutes by 
AID employees. 


(3) Inspections, principally on compliance and in- 
tegrity of Agency operations, to uncover, deter, or prevent 
irregularities. 

FY 1971 referrals. The Office of the Auditor General of 
AID in FY 1971 referred 20 criminal cases to the De- 
partment of Justice. Seventeen of these cases involved 
fraud against the Government; three were bribery only; 
and of the 17 fraud charges, there were two where 
bribery also was involved. 

Mutual Legal Assistance 

The Department of Stale, with the Departments of Jus- 
tice and the Treasury, and the Securities and Kxchmigc 
Commission have conducted negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland for a treaty on mutual assistance 
in criminal matters. The negotiations were continuing at 
the close of FY 1971. 

The expected treaty would provide a mechanism for 
law enforcement agencies of the respective countries to 
request and obtain specific assistance from the appropri- 
ate authorities of the other, including the aid of the 
courts of the other country. 

Substantial progress was made in this effort in FY 
1971. 


Extradition of Fug 

The Department of State is responsible for international 
extradition and return of certain fugitives. 

The Department in FY 1971 continued its efforts to 
modernize extradition relations by negotiation of amend- 
ments to existing bilateral treaties or of new comprehen- 
sive bilateral treaties. 

New treaties witli New Zealand and Spain entered into 
force in FY 197 1, as did a supplementary convention with 
France. The provisions of these treaties cany out the ob- 
jectives of bilateral negotiations described below. 

During FY 1971, negotiations were substantially con- 
cluded with Italy, the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Canada. 

Narcotics Offenses 

The Department of State has initiated new efforts 
against narcotics traffickers who operate at the interna- 
tional level. 



FY 1971 statistics. During FY 1971, the Department of 
State initiated foreign extradition proceedings for 17 
persons charged with or convicted of narcotics otTenses. 
All hut three of these involved Federal violations. Pro- 
ceedings for four persons, whose extradition had been 
initiated before, continued during FY 1971. 

Six of the persons for whom extradition proceedings 
were initiated in FY 1971 were also returned to the 
United States during that year. Two of the requests in- 
itiated in FY 1971 were withdrawn the next year because 
the primary prosecution witness had died, and two other 
requests resulted in the extradition of the fugitive early 
in FY 1972. 

Cases pending. Of the requests initiated in FY 1971 or 
before, requests for nine fugitives remain pending. This 
was a larger number of extraditions than had been re- 
quested in previous years for all offenses. 

International cooperation. It was a noteworthy year also 
because of the large number of different countries re- 
quested to cooperate— countries in Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and the. Far East. In a num- 
ber of instances, requests for extradition of several mem- 
bers of the same ring in different countries were 
coordinated. 

Mechanics of Extradition 

The Department of State is responsible for review and 
processing of all requests from the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico for extradition from foreign countries and all re- 
quests from foreign governments for extradition from the 
United States. 

It assists the Department of Justice in reviewing, and it 
processes, all Federal requests for extradition from foreign 
countries. The Department of Justice also reviews extra- 
dition requests from foreign governments which it repre- 
sents before courts in the United States. 

Costs. The Department of State also bears the cost of 
transporting hack to the United States extradited fugi- 
tives from Federal charges and certain other fugitives 
from Federal charges whose return is by means other than 
extradition. 

In FY 1969, $6,050 was obligated for this purpose; in 
FY 1970, $5,625; and in FY 1971, $21,570. A substantial 
amount of the increase in FY 1971 came from the inten- 
sified campaign against international narcotics traffickers 
and the return of a mutineer from Cambodia where the 
ship Columbia Eagle had been diverted. 


Concern of Department. The concern of the Depart! 
of State in processing extradition requests is to deten 
that the offense for which extradition is sought is cov 
by the extradition treaty in question; that supporting 
dence is adequate; and that all other substantive and 
cedural requirements of the treaty arc met. 

Formal request. The Department of State then in a! 
formal request for extradition through the United S 
Embassy in the foreign country involved and prov 
technical guidance in moving the request forward. 

Political problems. In addition, there arc occasions w 
an extradition request results in political problems in 
country where the request is made, and the Dcpartn 
assists the Embassy in resolving any such problems. 

Requests refused. Occasionally the Department nuts 
fuse to forward an extradition request, usually becau 
cannot he made technically sufficient or because pr 
dents make clear that a request will not be succcssfu 

Modernization of Treaties 

Substantial effort was expended by the Dcpartmcn 
State in FY 1971 to update existing extradition trea 
The Department of State reviewed its existing extr 
tion treaties, many of which predated World War I, 
found a number of deficiencies which needed correct 
The modernization of extradition relations was 
proached through a series of bilateral negotiations. 

Those negotiations were undertaken with a specific 
of objectives in mind. Descriptions of those object 
follow: 

New offenses. Expansion was sought of the list of ex 
ditable, offenses to include such modern ones as narcc 
offenses, aircraft hijacking, more sophisticated form, 
fraud, bribery, perjury, bankruptcy offenses, and s< 
civil rights offenses. 

Comparable crime. A solution was needed to a proccdt 
problem with some countries when extradition was sou 
for a Federal crime where interstate transportation 
some other Federal jurisdictional requirement was in* 
porated in the statutory description of the crime and 
foreign court could find no comparable extraditable cr 
under its own law. 

Evidence. Clarification was needed of the nature and 
tent of evidence required to support an extradition reqi 
as between two widely different criminal law syste 



Acts in third country. Coverage was sought of at least 
some serious modern crimes where the acts in question 
took place outside the territory of the* country seeking ex- 
tradition but had a criminal effect within: for example, a 
conspiracy to smuggle narcotics into the United Stales. 

Extraditing U.S. nationals. Authority was desired for the 
United Stales to extradite its own nationals in cases where 
the treaty did not require it and the language of the exist- 
ing treaty as interpreted by courts in the United Stales 
did not authorize it. (Some foreign countries cannot ac- 
cept an obligation to extradite their own nationals but can 
prosecute them for offenses committed abroad.) 

Representation. Provision was sought for legal authorities 
of the country receiving a request for extradition to rep- 
resent the requesting state in extradition proceedings. It 
is often expensive, time-consuming, and clumsy to pro- 
ceed though private attorneys, in the opinion of the De- 
partment of Stale, as was the case under a number of older 
treaties. 


Security of Diplomats 

Significant progress was made in FY 1971 toward broad 
international agreement on a means of deterring and 
punishing kidnaping and acts of terrorism against pro- 
tected members of the diplomatic community. 

Such kidnapings, often accompanied by demands for 
ransom or asylum, arc a continuing threat to normal dip- 
lomatic operations. 

In an effort to combat such tactics, the Department of 
State worked with the Organization of American States 
(OAS) in tlie development of the Convention to Prevent 
and Punish the Acts of Terrorism Taking the Form of 
Crimes Against Persons and Related Extortion that arc of 
International Significance. 

That Convention was signed on February 2, 1971, and 
was left open to accession by other states. 

In other developments, the functions of assisting local 
police in protecting foreign diplomats on duty in the 
United States was transferred in March 1970 from the 
Department of State to the Department of the Treasury. 

Details on these developments follow. 

Terrorism Convention. The OAS Terrorism Convention 
makes a number of important contributions to interna- 
tional law, and it is expected to have an important deter- 


legal impediment, that state must prosecute under its 
own laws. 

Contracting states are obliged to cooperate in prevent- 
ing and punishing acts of terrorism and to prevent prepa- 
ration in their own territories for the commission of crimes 
of the sort prohibited by the Convention to be carried 
out in the territory of another contracting state. 

Finally, the Convention was opened for accession by 
states from outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Police protection. The physical security of foreign diplo- 
mats while on duty in the United States is the respon- 
sibility of local police in the jurisdiction where the 
diplomats are at the time. 

In the Capital, this responsibility is placed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department, 
which lias long experience in protecting foreign diplomats 
and Embassies. 

Assistance to the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
to local police elsewhere as necessary, is provided by the 
Executive Protective Service, which assumed that func- 
tion in March 1970 under the provisions of P.L. 91-217. 
The Service is a component of the United States Secret 
Service, Department of the Treasury. 

The Office of Security of the Department of State, 
formerly charged with this function, thus no longer has 
primary responsibility for the protection of foreign 
diplomats. 

OAS Terrorism Convention 

The problem of kidnaping and other acts of terrorism 
against diplomatic representatives of the United States 
while on duly in other nations is a serious and continuing 
one. 

In addition, kidnaping and attacks on diplomats of all 
nations have posed serious problems for the United Stales 
and for the rest of the international diplomatic com- 
munity. 

The need for a major Convention on this subject lias 
been recognized and, under the leadership of the Or- 
ganization of American States, much progress on such 
a Convention was made in FY 1971. The Department 
of State played a major role in the development of the 
Convention to Prevent and Punish the Acts of Terror- 
ism Taking the Form of Crimes Against Persons ancl 
Related Extortion that are of International Significance. 

The United States and 17 other countries signed the 
Convention on February 2, 1971. Since the Convention 
is a treaty, it is subject to ratification; signature alone 
does not make the United States a parly to it. 

The Convention is awaiting Senate advice ancl consent 
to ratification. 
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Provisions of Terrorism Convention 

Following is a summary of major provisions of the. Con- 
vention to Prevent and Punish the Acts of Terrorism 
Taking the Form of Crimes Against Persons and Related 
Extortion that are of International Significance. 

Acts of Terrorism. Article 1 commits the contracting 
states to cooperate by taking effective measures under 
their own laws and in accordance with the Convention 
to prevent and punish acts of terrorism, especially kid- 
naping, murder, and other assaults against the life or 
physical integrity of those persons to whom the stale owes 
a special duty of protection under international law. 

This provision extends to acts of terrorism generally, 
but incorporates no specific commitments. Rather, it 
establishes a general duty of cooperation that should guide 
the contracting states in their application of other provi- 
sions of the Convention. 

No asylum. Article 2 provides that kidnaping, murder, 
and other assaults against the life or personal integrity of 
those persons to whom the state has the duty to give special 
protection according to international law, and related acts 
of extortion, shall be considered common crimes of inter- 
national significance regardless of motive. 

The provision established the principle that such crimes 
are not to be considered as political, and the clear 
intention of the OAS General Assembly is that the per- 
petrator of such offenses would not he eligible for diplo- 
matic or territorial asylum ancl would be subject to 
extradition. 

“Persons to whom the state has the duty to give special 
protection according to international law” include diplo- 
matic. agents, consular officers and members of their 
families, as well as other officials of foreign governments 
and officials of public international organizations. 

Extradition. Article 3 states that persons charged with or 
convicted of crimes referred to in Article 2 shall be sub- 
ject to extradition under the provisions of existing treaties 
or, in the absence of a requirement for a treaty, in ac- 
cordance with relevant national laws. The effect of 
Articles 2 and 3 is to amend existing extradition treaties 
between contracting states to the extent of excluding the 
crimes referred to in Article 2 of this Convention from the 
exception to extradition for common crimes of a political 
character established in those extradition treaties. All 
other provisions of existing extradition treaties, excluding 
such substantive provisions as exemption for nationals, 


of the state that inay be asked to grant asylum or ex 
tion to determine the nature of the acts and wheth 
Convention is applicable to a particular request for 
dition. The negotiating history clearly indicates th< 
provision reserves the right of the requested state to ' 
mine whether the facts bring the alleged offense with 
terms of the Convention. It docs not make the ap 
tion of the Convention discretionary. 

Due process. Article d specifics that “any person clef 
of his freedom through the application of this convc 
shall enjoy the legal guarantees of due process.” 

Prosecution. Article 5 requires a contracting state 
withholds surrender of a fugitive charged or convict 
an offense specified in Article 2 cither because the p 
sought is a national of the requested state or bccai 
some other legal impediment, to submit the case 
competent authorities for prosecution as if the ac 
been committed in its territory. 

The Congress will be asked to enact legislation 
tending the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in ore 
implement this provision of the Convention. The De 
ment of State believes this provision is important toe 
lisli the principle that a person who commits one o 
crimes covered by this Convention is a criminal sub jo 
prosecution wherever he may flee. 

Political offenses. Article 6 states that “none of the 
visions of this Convention shall be interpreted so 
impair the right of asylum.” This provision was incl 
to express the purpose of the contracting states to enh 
and not to impair the institution of asylum by exclu 
from its scope this class of common crimes rcgaulle 
motive. 

The governments proposing this provision recog 
as docs the United States Government, that under exi 
international law and extradition practice, terrorist 
should not be regarded as political offenses. The I 
General Assembly on June 30, 1970, adopted a resok 
to this effect by unanimous vote. 

Extraditable offenses. Article 7 requires the contrat 
states to include the crimes described in Article 2 ol 
Convention as extraditable offenses in any future e) 
dition treaty concluded among them. 

To implement this provision, the United States Gov 
ment believes it would be technically sufficient to in 
that all future extradition treaties cover basic cr 
against the person such as murder, kidnaping, and asst 


tcctcd foreign officials. Article 7 also provides that states 
which, unlike the United States, do not make an extra- 
dition dependent upon a treaty obligation shall consider 
Article 2 offenses as extraditable offenses according to the 
conditions established in the laws of the requesting state. 

Article 8 sets forth certain obligations of cooperation 
accepted by the contracting states to prevent or punish 
the crimes defined in Article 2 of the Convention. The 
contracting states agree: 

(1) To take all measures within their power, in con- 
formity with their laws, to prevent and impede the prepa- 
ration in their respective territories of such crimes that 
arc to be carried out in the territory of another contract- 
ing state ; 

(2) To exchange information and consider effective 
administrative measures for the purpose of protecting the 
persons referred to in Article 2 ; 

(3) To guarantee to every person deprived of his free- 
dom under the Convention every right to defend himself; 

(4) To endeavor to have the criminal nets included 
in their penal laws, if not already so included; and 

(5) To comply most expeditiously with the request for 
extradition concerning the criminal acts contemplated in 
this Convention. 

Ratification. Articles 9-13 provide that the Convention 
will remain open indefinitely for signature by the member 
slates of the Organization of American States and any 
other state, member of the United Nations or its social- 
ized agencies, or party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Juslice. Other states may be invited by the OAS 
General Assembly to sign. The Convention enters into 
force among the states that ratify it immediately upon 
deposit of their instruments of ratification. 


Assistance to Foreign Police 

Programs of assistance to police in foreign nations, with 
strong new emphasis on. enforcement of local laws that 
could help to interdict the flow of narcotics to the United 
States, are provided by the Department of State. 

Through its Agency for International Development 
(AID), the Department provides assistance to civil secu- 
rity forces in friendly nations when requested and when 
it is in the interests of the United States to do so. 


AID International Police Academy in Washington, D.C.; 
and the provision of selected items of police equipment. 

Such police assistance is being provided to 2d countries. 
Included arc Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos, where the 
level of insurgent violence placed additional burdens on 
the police forces of these nations. 

Descriptions of these programs follow. 

Narcotics Control Assistance 

The resources of the Office of Public Safety have been 
brought to bear on the problem of narcotics traffic in 
the United Stales by assisting police in foreign nations 
in stemming the flow of narcotics at the source. 

•‘Police** in this instance includes paramilitary units 
within civil police organizations and paramilitary forces 
such as gendarmeries, constabularies, and civil guards 
which perform police functions and have as their primary 
mission the maintenance of internal order. 

Activities of the Office of Public Safely in this area 
arc described below. 

Background. In his June 17, 1971, message to the Con- 
gress, President Nixon outlined a coordinated Federal 
rcsjxmsc to an urgent demand that the society be pro- 
tected from illicit narcotic traffic and drug abuse, The 
Agency for International Development has been 
active in the past in attempting to deal with this prob- 
lem at the source and will continue or expand these 
efforts, within its resources, in accordance with needs and 
opportunities. 

Through its Ambassadors, the Department of State 
has the primary responsibility for carrying forward the 
President’s program in foreign lands. In the enforce- 
ment area, each Ambassador is drawing on the resources 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, the 
Bureau of Customs, and the Office of Public Safety of 
AID to assist indigenous police forces in their task of 
enforcing narcotics laws. 

General goals. The Office of Public Safety is the instru- 
ment through which AID assistance to civil security 
forces of friendly nations is provided when requested 
and when it is in the interest of the United Slates to do 
so, 

Currently, Office of Public Safety assistance in the 
field, involving advisers assigned, is being provided to 
24 countries. Since 1962, Office of Public Safety assist- 


During FY 1973. there will be Office of Public Safety 
programs in 22 countries, which have been requested by 
the host country and which are designed to overcome in- 
stitutional deficiencies and weakness in ability to protect 
life and property and maintain order with a minimum 
use of force. In Southeast Asia, Office of Public Safety 
efforts arc also striving to help the police meet their re- 
sponsibilities for coping with high levels of violence in 
insurgency-threatened societies. 

Narcotics law enforcement. The enforcement of narcotics 
laws is only one aspect of the broad spectrum of respon- 
sibilities given to a nation’s civil police forces by law. To 
be most effective, narcotic enforcement efforts should be 
able to draw on and benefit from the resources of the 
entire force. The patrolman on the beat and all other 
police personnel, up to and including top police leaders, 
should he sensitized to the narcotics problem in order 
to obtain the maximum information from the people they 
serve. In short, effective narcotic enforcement results 
from a total police force effort. The Office of Public 
Safety program represents a unique U.S. .asset in attempt- 
ing to reach this goal. 

It is recognized that the foreign government must 
have a will to solve the narcotics problem which it faces 
and that its police must enforce the narcotics laws. The 
United States cannot do it for them. The United States 
can help, however, in motivating them toward solving 
the problem and can provide them with assistance to 
develop their capabilities to do so. 

Technical assistance. The Office of Public Safety is 
playing a key role, not in the assumption of operational 
intelligence gathering or other operational responsibili- 
ties, but as builders of the police institution in which 
narcotics enforcement works most effectively. The Office 
of Public Safety, through technical assistance (i.e., train- 
ing, technical advice, and, where necessary, commodity 
support) , is assisting in the development of the civil 
police institution as a whole, in establishing the narcotic 
enforcement mechanism of the institution, and in improv- 
ing the professional capabilities of all individuals respon- 
sible for the enforcement of narcotics laws. 

During this process, particularly through advisory 
assistance and training, police leaders and other personnel 
can be motivated toward dealing with the narcotics prob- 
lem. Specialized training at the International Police 
Academy in narcotics enforcement is a resource that con- 
tinues to be available. 

Narcotics traffic. Some advances have been made in the 
fight against the illicit movement of narcotics to U.S. 


shores. But much more needs to he done. EfT 
forccinent of a nation’s narcotics laws is the first 
interdiction of the narcotics flow to the Uni 
can occur. 

Examples. At the present time, narcotics assista 
in existing selected Office of Public Safety progi 
a considerable geographic spectrum. 

Descriptions of major projects follow. 

(1) In Vietnam, the Office of Public Safety 
began modest assistance to the South Vietnan 
in the narcotics enforcement area in 1966. Sine, 
cial courses have been provided in the police 
narcotics to more than 1,000 police officers. At I 
time 436 of these officers are assigned full time t 
the country on narcotics investigation teams 
increasing effectiveness. Office of Public Safety 
is closely coordinated with efforts of represei 
BNDD and the Bureau of Customs. 

(2) In Thailand, U.S. assistance is attemp 
velop key elements of the Thai National Polk 
ment so that they can deal with a growin 
problem. Office of Public Safety advisers are 
coordination with representatives of BNDfi 
Bureau of Customs under the Ambassador’s 
and direction. 

(3) In Laos, Office of Public Safety adviser: 
ing with representatives of BNDD and the 
Customs. The Office of Public Safety program i< 
ing to develop civil police capabilities to enfor 
enacted narcotics law. Efforts are now focu 
resources on the problem of illicit narcotics fio 
Golden Triangle, a major opium producing ; 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand meet. 

(4) In the Philippines, the Office of Public 
started to strengthen the narcotics enforcer 
bilities of the National Bureau of Identification 
of numerous municipalities, particularly those 
military bases. 

(3) In Jamaica, modest Office of Public S 
now working to bolster police abilities to deal \v 
marijuana trafficking problem and a new' pro! 
has surfaced involving hard drugs. 

Mission coordinators. Office of Public Safety 
four countries have been designated as missio: 
tors by the Ambassadors there (Philippine. 
Zaire, and Costa Rica) and are respond! 
ordinating all U.S. efforts to help in dealir 
narcotics problem. 

Other plans. In other countries where Offic 



At the present time, 13 national police agencies are 
commanded by graduates of I PA, and 3,932 police officers 
from 73 countries in ranks corresponding to lieutenant 
through lieutenant general have graduated from the 
Academy. Academy graduates and overseas advisers of 
the Office of Public Safety serve as valuable contacts over- 
seas for Department of Justice representatives when 
needed. 

Resources. The International Police Academy is located 
in Washington, D.C., in leased space and is provided 
support by certain other elements of AID. The yearly cost 
for the operation of the Academy, which does not include 
those costs for in-country travel and per diem for each 
participant, as of 19G9 was $1.35 million; 1970, $1 .‘13 mil- 
lion; and 1971, $1.53 million. These costs included salaries 
for the staff of the Academy, which numbered 54 in 1969 
and 1970, and 56 in 1971. 


The cultivation of opium poppies in foreign countries is a 
major concern in Department of State efforts to control 
international narcotics traffic. 


Safety advisers are stationed, police institution-building 
objectives continue to be pursued. At the same time, 
efforts are being focused on the orientation of the entire 
police institution to prevent and cope effectively with 
narcotics problems. Additionally, plans are being refined 
for additional Office of Public Safety assistance to some 
of these same countries and to some others for the purpose 
of bringing to bear all police resources to deal with the 
narcotics abuse and trafficking problem. 

International Police Academy 

Established in 1963, the International Police Academy 
was the first institution developed by one nation solely 
for the training of foreign police officials of other coun- 
tries. It provides a forum for the exchange of professional 
ideas and a medium for the emphasis of modern philoso- 
phies and procedures. 
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life 


The Department of the Treasury shares with the Depart- 
ment of Justice major responsibilities for the detection 
and apprehension of violators of Federal criminal law. 

Taken together, the two departments constitute the 
principal elements of Federal investigative, arrest, and 
prosecutive power. 

Areas of special concern have been defined by Congress 
for the Department of the Treasury. These include super- 
vision of laws relating to income and other taxes, customs, 
counterfeiting of currency, and protection of the President 
and other officials, to name some important areas. 

Ilut in other major areas, Department of the Treasury 
law enforcement efforts mesh closely with those of other 
departments, especially the Department of Justice. These 
areas are, primarily, those of organized crime and nar- 
cotics and dangerous drug traffic, but they include air 
piracy and regulation of explosives as well. 

Organized crime and narcotics traffic. The Department 
of the Treasury lias developed a number of programs to 
combat organized crime and traffic in narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

Those programs are reported on in detail in this 
chapter, but it is worthy of special note that the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Bureau of Customs have inno- 
vative and promising programs in these areas. 

The Internal Revenue Service lias tried with increas- 
ing success to bring lax laws to bear on persons engaged 
in illicit activities and deriving large sums of unreported 
income from those activities. These persons have included 
in recent cases a number of figures engaged in organized 
crime and narcotics traffic. 

Conversely, however, organized crime has made recent 
attempts to penetrate and influence the Internal Revenue 
Service, requiring special vigilance by the unit responsible 
for maintaining the integrity of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Internal Security Division. 

The Bureau of Customs has mounted a major cam- 
paign against the illegal importation of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs and against organized crime. It has 
developed a number of new programs, including one 
under which “blitz” customs searches are conducted at 
preselected ports of entry. These searches feature 100- 
percent examinations of certain imported containers and 
merchandise. 


Detector dog aids Bureau of Customs In searching out 
marijuana in airport luggage. 


Background. The Department of the Treasury was 
created by the Act of Congress of September 2, 1709 
(I Slat, (if); 111 U.S.G. 1001 ), to manage the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation. 

President Ccorge Washington appointed Alexander 
Hamilton as the first Secretary of the Treasury. 

In addition to its law enforcement activities, the De- 
partment of the Treasury formulates and recommends 
to the President policy and action on taxes, international 
finance, and fiscal mailers significantly affecting the 
economy, including policy on the public debt and inter- 
national trade. 

The Department also accounts for public moneys, issues 
Government checks, issues and promotes the sale of U.S. 
Savings Bonds and other Government securities, collects 
internal revenue and customs duties, supervises national 
banks, and manufactures currency, coins, and postage 
stamps. 

Enforcement and Operations. Assistance to the Secretary 
and to the Under Secretary on all law enforcement mat- 
ters is provided by the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, 
Tariff' and Trade Affairs, and Operations). The Assistant 
Secretary makes initial formulation of law enforcement 
policies for all Department of the Treasury law enforce- 
ment activities, and coordinates Department law enforce- 
ment cooperation with other Federal agencies and with 
State and local law enforcement agencies. 

Development and coordination of Department of the 
Treasury law enforcement policy is carried out for the As- 
sistant Secretary by the Office of Law Enforcement. 

Among the constituent bureaus and agencies of the 
Department of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary 
supervises the United States Secret Service; the Bureau of 
Customs; and the Consolidated Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, which trains Federal investigators 
and Customs Security Officers (sky marshals). The As- 
sistant Secretary also is the United States representative 
on the International Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL). 

The only major law enforcement activities of the De- 
partment of the Treasury not under the direct line respon- 
sibility of the Assistant Secretary are those of the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Office of die Comptroller of the 
Currency. 



agencies. 

Brief descriptions of the activities of these offices and 
agencies follow. Complete reports on their programs and 
FY 1971 activities are presented in the other sections of 
this chapter. 

Office of Law Enforcement. The Office of Law Enforce- 
ment, headed by a Director under the Assistant Secre- 
tary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affair's, and 
Operations), develops and coordinates all Department of 
the Treasury policy on national and international law 
enforcement programs, including narcotics and dangerous 
drugs and organized crime. 

Internal Revenue. Service. The Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) is charged with the assessment and collection of 
nearly all Federal taxes derived from internal sources, and 
issues rules and regulations implementing the Internal 
Revenue Code. The following divisions carry out the IRS 
program : 

( 1 ) The Intelligence Division investigates cases requir- 
ing exhaustive inquiry. The Division investigates alleged 
tax fraud cases, except those relating to alcohol or tobacco 
taxes, and allied offenses. Most common violations arc 
attempted tax evasion and willful failure to file returns. 
The Division has a special enforcement program aimed at 
taxpayers who derive income from illicit activities, espe- 
cially organized crime and narcotics traffic. 

(2) The Audit Division is a civil enforcement group, 
but supports the Intelligence Division by detecting 
potential criminal cases, by following up the criminal in- 
vestigations with civil actions, and by providing audit and 
tax law expertise. 

(3) The Internal Security Division centers its activities 
on the integrity of the IRS, attempted corruption of em- 
ployees, the investigation of incidents involving IRS 
employees, and criminal and administrative sanctions 
imposed upon offenders. 

(4) The Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division en- 
forces Federal laws relating to those three areas, and re- 
cently lias been given new responsibilities in regard to 
regulation of guns and explosives. Effective July 1, 1972, 
the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division became 
a full Treasury Bureau under the. direct supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade 
Affairs, and Operations) . All policy direction was 
assumed on March 8, 1972. 

United States Secret Service. The Secret Service protects 
the President of the United States and his family, the 
Vice President, and other designated officials and dig- 
nitaries. It also suppresses counterfeiting and investi- 
gates cases of forgety of Government checks and other 
documents. 

if Customs. The Bureau of Customs enforces the 
l of duties on goods entering the United States 
lign countries, working under laws quaran- 
ngcrous articles from being imported into the 
United States. The Bureau also protects American air- 
craft and passengers from hijacking. It identifies and sup- 
presses smuggling and is especially concerned with the 
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Confiscated weapons arc Inspected by Department of the 
Treasury officials. 


Comptroller of the Currency. The Comptroller of 
Currency, an integral part of the national banking 
tern, enforces Federal banking laws and promulgates r? 
lations governing the operation of approximately 4, 
banks in the United States. 

INTERPOL. INTERPOL promotes wide cooperal 
and assistance among 1 1 1 member countries to corr 
crime in their nations. The Department of the Trcas 
has represented the United States since 1958 
INTERPOL and operates the U.S. National Cen 




Consolidated Federal I, aw Enforcement Training Center. 
The Consol i dated Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center, organized in 1970, provides legal and technical 
enforcement training for agents of participating agencies. 
The Center also operates the Treasury Air .Security Offi- 
cer School to train Customs Security Officers (sky 
marshals). 

Office of Law Enforcement 

All Department of the Treasuiy policy on law enforce- 
ment matters, especially on national law enforcement 
programs such as suppression of narcotic and dangerous 
drug smuggling and organized crime, is developed by the 
Director, Office of Law Enforcement. 

This Office was established by the Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Opera- 
tions) under Treasury Department Order 220 (36 GFR 
8062) to carry out all law enforcement functions at the 
highest level within the Department. 

Functions. The main functions of the Office of Law 
Enforcement are as follows: 

(1) Treasuiy law enforcement includes the functions 
of the Bureau of Customs; the Secret Service: and within 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Intelligence: and Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Divisions and the: enforce- 
ment aspects of the Audit Division, all of which report 
to the Assistant Commissioner (Compliance). It also in- 
cludes IRS Inspection, which is responsible for the in- 
tegrity of the Service. 

(2) Effective July I, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms Division became a full Treasuiy Bureau under 
the direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforce- 
ment, JarifF and Trade Affairs, and Operations). All 
policy direction was assumed on March 8, 1972. 

(3) Since establishment in 1970, the Office of Law 
Enforcement has progressed in many ways to institutional- 
ize in the Office of the Secretary for the first time proper 
supervision of Treasury-wide law enforcement activities. 
The Assistant Secretary utilizes the Office of Law En- 
forcement for general review and programming of law 
enforcement activities. 

(4) The Office of Law Enforcement further provides 
the focal and contact point at the Office of the Secretary 
level for nil law enforcement and intelligence initiatives 
and interactions with the individual bureaus of the Treas- 


(5) The Office of Law Enforcement also assists in 
bringing about the most effective cooperation between 
the several Treasury Bureaus and the State, local, and 
other national law enforcement agencies by keeping 
abreast of law enforcement developments and problems 
of the bureaus and legislative and regulatory develop- 
ments in the States and local units of government which 
might affect Treasury law enforcement intelligence, and 
by arranging the optimum deployment and cross utiliza- 
tion of resources. 

(6) 'fhe Office of Law Enforcement further evaluates 
Treasury’s law enforcement training needs and experi- 
ence and provides input on training requirements in 
terms of new or changed curriculum to the Director, 
Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement Training Center. 
It also maintains close liaison with the Director and all 
Treasury enforcement agencies on training needs and 
effectiveness. 

(7) In addition, the Office coordinates Treasury poli- 
cies and programs for research and development and 
conducts specific testing programs for law enforcement; 
provides leadership to the Treasury Laboratory Coordi- 
nation and Review Board; sponsors research into law 
enforcement techniques and approaches related to the 
Department’s law enforcement mission; and exploits the 
latest developments in enforcement-related technology. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The Office of Law Enforcement has worked closely with 
the Bureau of Customs to intensify the. Department of 
the Treasury effort to interdict the flow of drugs being 
smuggled into the country. The result of this effort has 
been a vast increase in the amount of narcotics, dangerous 
drugs, and marijuana seized during FY 1971. 

Office of Law Enforcement de- 
otic Trafficker Program in 
' coordinated program for 
middle- and upper-eche- 
: "volved in narcotics 

rcotics distribution 
criminal tax viola- 
jir profits through 

n cooperation with 
artment of Justice, 
u of Narcotics and 


been indicted on criminal cnarges, anu uvu 
trial and been convicted. Additionally, IRS col 
million and assessed approximately $50 millio 
program.) This will require 200 Special Ag 
Revenue Agents, and 141 supplemental personn 

Task forces. In addition, the Office of Law Enf 
is represented on various task forces within an 
the Department, working on various national a 
national aspects of the narcotics program. Thee 
vides staff support to the Secretary, who is a 
of the Cabinet Committee on International 
Control (CCINC), and to the Assistant Sccrc 
represents Treasury on the working group of the 
Representatives of the Office of Law Enforccrr 
on numerous coordinating, functional, and g) 
subcommittees established to help formulate inte 
policies and programs for carrying out the At 
tion’s international narcotics control program. 

Organized Crime 

The Office of Law Enforcement plays an impo 
in the coordination of day-to-day matters relate 
ticipation of the Department in tiic organized cr 
forces of the Department of Justice. Tins inc 
sponding to technical inquiries involving spec 
as well as a general reviewing and programm 
sight of the total manpower and resources coi 
to this anticrime effort. 

National Council. The National Council on ( 
Crime was established to provide interagency 
to the chive against organized crime. The Offic 
Enforcement is represented on, and actively p; 
in, the work of several staff committees of the 
Council. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Enforcement of Federal tax laws and related 
ranging from investigation of organized crin 
and narcotics traffickers to regulating explosive 
sponsibilities of the Internal Revenue Servic 

Enforcement of tax laws is directed first at rai 
nue for the Treasury of the United States. 

In FY 1971, that revenue reached a record i 
almost $200 billion, virtually all of it raisec 
assessment and voluntary compliance by millions 
ican taxpayers. 

A small percentage of the population atter 
cheating and various forms of willful noncomplia 
ever, or simply attempted to produce unreporti 
from illicit activities. Still other persons, indue 
nizccl crime interests, attempted to corrupt the 
of the Federal tax system by influencing IRS ] 

Those violators are of concern to IRS becai 
loss of revenue represented by their noncompfii 
enforces tax laws vigorously against such violato 
mending prosecution under criminal statutes c 
position of civil sanctions, as appropriate. 

Federal anticrime drive. IRS recently has becor 
involved in the overall Federal drive, asrainst ( 


Congress established the Office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue by the Act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 
432 ; 26 U.S.C. 3900) , giving the Commissioner the power 
to assess, levy, and collect taxes am! to enforce the law 
through seizure and prosecution. 

The Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, grant- 
ing to the Congress the power to tax income “without 
apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration,” became effective on 
February 25, 1913. Congress promptly passed the Reve- 
nue Act of 1913, enacted on October 3, 1913, imposing 
taxes on incomes of both individuals and corporations. 

Tax code. Current Federal tax laws are codified in Title 
26 of the United States Code, commonly referred to as the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The Code provides for criminal sanctions, including 
imprisonments and fines for serious violations, as well as 
for civil penalties for lesser infractions or failures. 

Under provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, IRS 
promulgates regulations that have the force of law. 

Criminal prosecution and civil litigation to enforce 
Federal tax law and IRS regulations are responsibilities 
of the Tax Division of the Department of Justice. 

Revenues. Revenue for the operation of the Federal 
Government and for its financial assistance to the States 
is derived largely from individual and corporate income 
taxes. Other major sources are excise, estate, gift, and em- 
ployment taxes. 

Congress determines which tax revenues are deposited 
in the Treasury and are available for paying the public 
obligations of the Federal Government. 

Congress also can specify that certain public moneys 
are deposited in Trust Funds and are not available for 
general public expenditures. The most notable example is 
the Social Security Trust Fund; contributions to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contribution Act are credited by the De- 
partment of the Treasury directly to the Trust Fund. 

Divisions of IRS 

IRS carries out its law enforcement functions through 
four divisions 1 . Intelligence; Audit; Internal Security; 
and Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. 1 

Intelligence. The Intelligence Division investigates pos- 
sible criminal violations of most tax laws, including in- 
come, excise, estate, gift, and employment tax statutes 


1 Effective July 1, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Division became a full Treasury Bureau under the direct super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade 
Affairs, and Operations). All policy direction was assumed on 

March 8, 1972. 


and related statutes covering interference, aiding and 
abetting, and conspiracy to violate the tax laws. The most 
common offenses involved are willful attempts to evade 
and defeat the tax and willful failure to file returns. 
Fraud is usually the motive for the violations. 

Audit. The Audit Division examines returns and support- 
ing records for accuracy and correct reflection of tax- 
able income. The issues are usually civil only, but the 
Division also cooperates with the Intelligence Division in 
criminal tax investigations by supplying expertise on the 
technical aspects of tax law. The Audit Division also 
refers cases to the Intelligence Division where it has 
uncovered indications of fraud. 

Internal Security. The Internal Security Division is con- 
cerned with the integrity, honesty, and conduct of IRS 
employees and also with most cases of outside attempts 
to corrupt or interfere with the administration of IRS. 

Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. The Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms Division enforcement functions deal with 
criminal violations relating to the production and distri- 
bution of distilled spirits, wine, and malt liquor; the Gun 
Control Act of 1968; the regulation of explosives; and 
the arms import provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. 


Intelligence Division 

Violators of criminal tax laws, including those who derive 
unreported income from organized crime, narcotics traffic, 
bribery, extortion, and other illicit activities, face investi- 
gation by the Intelligence Division of the IRS. 

The Intelligence Division operates a number of law 
enforcement programs, ranging from investigations of 
willful noncompiiance with tax laws to training sessions 
for State, local, and foreign tax investigators. 

Enforcement programs. The Intelligence Division con- 
ducts two major enforcement programs. 

The Special Enforcement Program is aimed at persons 
engaged in illicit activities, especially organized crime 
figures and middle- and upper-echelon narcotics traffickers 
and dope financiers. 

The Division may recommend prosecution for criminal 
violations or it may recommend the invoking of civil 
sanctions against taxpayers. 

The General Enforcement Program is aimed at 
cases involving legitimate businesses and professional 
occupations. 
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Willful noncompnaiu-L. - 

charged with probing rases of willful noncomphanee w h 
the tax laws. It investigates cases ranging from unreported 
income by moonlighting municipal employees to stock 



I addition, the work of the Intelligence Division oc- 
casionally turns up cases of corruption of public otli- 
cials, including those engaged in bribery, extortion, or 
conspiracy. 


Internal Revenue Service officials make routine check 
of bank deposits. 

Other activities. Intelligence Division personnel were de- 
tailed for special activities, such as serving as sky marshals 
until a permanent force could be established and trained 
to cope with air piracy. During FY 1971, the Division 
contributed 1,763 man-days to this function. 

Special agents of the Division also expended 2,059 
man-days in protection for foreign dignitaries in New 
York City during observance ceremonies for the 25th 
anniversary of the United Nations in October 1970. 

IRS considers the work of the Intelligence Division to 
have a deterrent efTect on potential violators, arising from 
public awareness of tax investigations and prosecutions. 
That public awareness also tends to raise general confi- 
dence in the fairness and integrity of the Federal tax 
system. 

Background. By 1919, many serious complaints were 
reaching the Commissioner of Internal Revenue relative 
to tax frauds and charges of irregularities involving em- 
ployees of the Internal Revenue Service. Consequently, 
on July 1, 1919, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury' and 


the Postmaster General, established the Intelligence Dv 
sion by effecting the transfers of six experienced P< 
Office Inspectors. The initial purpose of the Inldligcn 
Division was to direct the supervision of important i 
vestigations demanding more exhaustive inquiry th 
could advantageously be made by officers assignee 
work of a general nature. 


Mission and authority. The present mission of the Inti 
ligcncc Division is to encourage and achieve the htglu 
possible, degree of compliance with tax law by : 

□ Identifying the areas and extent of willful noncomp 
ance with income, estate, gift, employment, and ce 
tain excise tax laws ; and 

□ Investigating alleged or possible criminal violations 
such laws (sections 7201 through 7212, Internal Rev 
nuc Code), and recommending, when warrants 
prosecution or assertion of appropriate civ 
penalties. 

In addition, the Division is resjjonsible for measurii 
the effectiveness of the investigative process; for protec 
mg Internal Revenue Service employees and propert 
for investigating threats and assaults of IRS employe 
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j ne budget or tne Division was approximately 
$48,806,000 "for the fiscal year. 

Prosecutions and penalties. In FY 1971, the Intelligence 
Division completed prosecution of 1,369 cases, compared 
with 1,1 12 in FY 1970 and 1 ,102 in FY 1969. 

The Division proposed deficiencies and penalties in 
fully investigated cases amounting to $196,218,000 in FY 
1971, compared with $147,891,000 in FY 1970 and 
$102,558,000 in FY 1969. Prosecution was recommended 
in those cases. Those amounts were exclusive of interest 
and fines. 

Where the stringent legal requirements for proof of tax 
fraud could not be satisfied, cases were referred to the 
Audit Division of IRS for civil settlement of taxes, inter- 
est, and penalties. 

Organized Crime and Narcotics 

The Special Enforcement Program concerns itself with 
those taxpayers engaged in illicit activities. Under this 
program, the Intelligence Division participates in the De- 
partment of Justice strike forces against organized crime 
and most recently the Department of the Treasury efforts 
against major narcotics traffickers. 

Narcotics program. This narcotics program was devel- 
oped in the latter part of FY 1971 to utilize the tax laws 
to disrupt the narcotics distribution system. The purpose 
of the program is to prosecute middle and upper echelon 
narcotics traffickers and financiers for criminal tax viola- 
tions and to reduce the profits of the narcotics traffic by 
assessing and collecting taxes on tire illicit income derived 
from this pernicious trade. 

During the first quarter of FY 1972, 100 special agents 
and 100 revenue agents in 23 IRS districts will be as- 
signed to conduct active investigations of narcotic traf- 
fickers. These agents will receive orientation training in 
Washington, D.C., regarding narcotics trafficking. An 
additional 100 special agents and 100 revenue agents 
will be assigned to this project during FY 1972. 

Criminal actions. Following are examples of Intelligence 
Division activities that culminated in criminal proceed- 
ings during FY 1971: 

□ A former attorney in Detroit, Mich., who represented 
racket figures, was sentenced to 2 years in prison for 
failing to file his income tax returns. 

□ A national distributor of pornographic material in 
Los Angeles, Calif., was sentenced to serve 36 months 
on probation for evading his income tax. 

Q A narcotics trafficker in Florida was sentenced to 
serve 45 months in prison for income tax violations. 
0 A New Jersey racket leader was indicted on charges of 
income tax evasion. 

0 The son of a former crime chief in the New York area 
was sentenced to serve 1 year in prison for attempting 
to evade payment of his taxes. 

□ The operator of the largest parimutuel numbers lot- 


tery in Michigan was sentenced to 10 years in prison 
for income tax evasion. 

Civil sanctions. In the Fight against organized crime, IRS 
not only is using the criminal sanctions available but is 
effectively utilizing civil tax sanctions. 

During FY 1971, exceptional success was achieved in 
the collection of taxes from racketeers as a result of tile 
close cooperation and working relationships that Intelli- 
gence enjoys with Federal, State, and local enforcement 
agencies. Two examples follow: 

( 1 ) In a large midwestern city, close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Justice, resulted in jeopardy assessments and 
securing money seized during raids from narcotics deal- 
ers. During FY 1971, a total of $506,343 was obtained 
in this manner. 

(2) In a large eastern city, the Intelligence Division 
was notified of seizures of currency by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and by Slate and local police on 3 7 
different occasions during the last quarter of FY 1971. 
The seizures were based on gambling and narcotic vio- 
lations. Currency totaling $114,721 was attached based 
on deficiencies resulting from termination of the sub- 
jects’ taxable year or jeopardy assessments based on ex- 
amination of prior returns. 

General Enforcement Program 
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(4) A real estate promoter was sentenced to 5 years 
imprisonment on charges of evading $600,000 in cor- 
porate income taxes for 2 years. This same taxpayer 
was sentenced in 1965 to pay a fine of only $100 for 
failing to file individual and corporate returns for 3 
years. 

(5) A former philosophy professor was sentenced to 
1 year in prison for supplying a false and fraudulent 
Employee’s Withholding Exemption Certificate to his 
employer. The taxpayer was opposed to United States 
involvement in Vietnam. He asserted that 14 additional 
dependents claimed by him consisted of “several million 
Vietnamese, the peasants of South America, and the 
poor black and white of America." 

(6) A multi-millionaire former clothing manufacturer 
was sentenced to serve 3 months in prison for evading 
nearly $500,000 in corporate income taxes. At the time 
of the evasion, he controlled 15 manufacturing companies. 

(7) The president and executive vice president of the 
largest trailer manufacturing corporation in the country 
were indicted on charges of attempted evasion of the 
manufacturers’ excise tax liability. 

Willful Noncompliance 

The Intelligence Division expended nearly 10 percent of 
its manpower during FY 1971 in carrying out its mission 
to identify the extent of willful noncompliance with the 
tax laws. 

The Division gathered intelligence data independently 
and in collaboration with the Audit Division of IRS in 
programs designed to identify significant noncompliance 
situations. 

The benefits of these activities are twofold. First, the 
Division learns the location and magnitude of problem 
areas, as well as current developments in tax fraud 
schemes and techniques. Second, because of the resulting 
familiarity with compliance, the Division can more judi- 
ciously allocate its resources to those enforcement activi- 
ties having the greatest deterrent -]X>tential. 

Descriptions follow of examples of noncompliance cases 
developed by Intelligence Division investigations in FY 
1971. 

Moonlighting income. The Intelligence Division has 
found that payments made outside of regular payroll pro- 
cedures are frequently not included in the recipient’s tax 
return. In one large city, the Division discovered that off- 
duty compensation was being disbursed to policemen 
through the police commissioner. Payments totaling 
$3,400,000 over a 2-year period were matched, by com- 


were interested. The protected parties or functions 
paid the police department, whose payroll activity 
paid the police involved. 

Stock swindles. Promoters and brokerage firms local 
a western State were found to be dealing in the s; 
worthless mining stocks. Substantial amounts fror 
sale of this slock were omitted from the income lax rc 
filed by the promoters. Additional investigation disc 
that this practice extends to at least 22 States throng 
the country. One investigation has recently been 
eluded with a recommendation for prosecution invc 
taxes and penalties totaling $3,000,000. 

Retail-wholesale sales. An investigation of a closely 
corporation in retail sales disclosed that tmreported 
were being used to purchase merchandise with cur 
from manufacturers. The manufacturers sold their j 
at a lower price provided payment was made with 
rcncy rather than by check. Indications are that cur 
totaling $425,000 was paid in this manner t' 
manufacturers. 

Corruption of Public Officials 

Intelligence Division investigations of alleged corn* 
of public officials occasionally result in evidence not 
of tax law violations but also evidence of extoi 
bribery, and conspiracy. 

Following arc examples of criminal actions tlia 
cuvred in FY 197 1 : 

□ The former mayor of Newark, N.J., was sente 
to 10 years in prison and a $25,000 fine. 

□ The district attorney for New Orleans, La., 
indicted, together with two high ranking office 
the New Orleans Police Department. 

[7j The former Governor of West Virginia was sente 
to 12 years in prison and a fine of $50,000 for br. 
a juror during a previous trial that resulted ii 
acquittal. 

Q The former Alabama attorney general was sente 
to serve 8 years in prison. 

□ The former mayor of Jersey City, N.J., was sente 
to 15 years in prison. 

Training Assistance 

During FY 1971, the Intelligence Division trainei 
enforcement personnel from other jurisdictions ii 
Special Agent Basic School (SABS). These indivk 
were sponsored by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
ministration (LEAA), and represented 24 States, Pi 
Rico, and Guam. Tax agents from Singapore and S 
Korea also participated. 

SABS provides training in the techniques of final 
investigations and the applicable law. Special ngen 
the Intelligence Division attended the classes with 
other enforcement personnel. 

Special sessions were also conducted for tax offi 
from Brazil and Lebanon under sponsorship of the 



financial investigative techniques workshop was conducted 
for 30 State and local police officials and State tax agents 
in Michigan. 

Special agent training materials and advice have been 
furnished to other law enforcement agencies. Intelligence 
officials participated as panel moderators and workshop 
leaders in six LliAA-sponsored regional training confer- 
ences on organized crime, attended by State and local law 
enforcement officers, and judges, and by Federal, State, 
and local prosecutors. 

Audit Division 

Cheating taxpayers or taxpayers who commit certain other 
violations of criminal tax law may be identified by the 
Audit Division of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 

The Audit Division refers indications of violations of 
criminal law to the Intelligence Division for investigation 
and appropriate action. It also provides the Intelligence 
Division with audit and tax law expertise during criminal 
investigations, and also in the Treasury IRS-Narcotics 
Trafficker Program. 

Mission. The mission of the Audit Division is to en- 
courage and achieve the highest possible degree of volun- 
tary compliance with the requirements of the Internal 
Revenue laws for the correct reporting of income, estate, 
gift, employment, and certain excise taxes. 

It does so through measurement of the types and de- 
grees of compliance and noncompliancc in reported tax 
liabilities, the determination and analysis of the reasons for 
noncompliance, and the reduction of noncompliancc. 

Audit Division measurements of compliance or non- 
compliance are achieved primarily by examining tax re- 
turns and the underlying records of the taxpayer. 

FY 1971 activities. During FY 1971, the Audit Division 
employed 22,3d 1 people at a total cost of $337,621,000, 
realized 0,602 direct examination man-years, and exam- 
ined 1,615,929 returns. Of the direct examination man- 
years expended, 6.57 percent or 565 were for the purpose 
ol rendering expert technical tax law assistance to the In- 
telligence Division. 

Organized crime. The Audit Division is represented on 
the organized crime strike forces of the Department of 
Justice, as appropriate, providing audit and tax law 
expertise. 

Internal Security Division 

Efforts to corrupt or compromise the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS), including recent attempts by organized 
crime elements to influence it, are investigated by the In- 
ternal Security Division. 

The Division initiates prosecution of IRS employees, 
former employees, taxpayers, and tax practitioners, among 
others, in cases involving efforts to compromise the integ- 
rity of the IRS. 

Typical crimes include attempts at bribery, inducing 


former agents, public accountants, and organized crime 
figures. 

Reports on the activities of the Internal Security Di- 
vision follow. 

Mission. The mission of the Internal Security Division is 
to assure maintenance of the highest standards of hon- 
esty, integrity, loyalty, security, and conduct among IRS 
employees. It is a fact-finding agency with authority 
to conduct criminal and administrative investigations, to 
execute and serve search and arrest warrants, and to 
serve Federal subpenas and summonses. 

Authority. In 1952, in an atmosphere of congressional 
criticism and diminishing taxpayer confidence resulting 
from indications of malfeasance within the IRS, Congress 
prescribed a reorganization of IRS, including establish- 
ment of an independent organization to examine and in- 
vestigate IRS operations. 

Shortly thereafter, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue placed all internal audit and internal security activi- 
ties under an Internal Revenue Inspection Service. Later 
in 1952, tiie Director of the Inspection Office was made 
an Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Inspection Service now has two divisions — In- 
ternal Security and Internal Audit. 

Laws enforced. The principal provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code with which the Internal Security Division 
is concerned arc: section 7201, willful attempt to evade 
or defeat any tax; section 720G, aiding and abetting; 
section 7212, corrupt or forcible interference; and sec- 
tion 7214, extortion by employees, commision of an act 
with intent to defraud, and conspiracy to defraud. 

Other provisions of law enforced by the Division ap- 
pear in If U.S.C., namely, section 201, bribery and graft; 
section 207, perjury; section 341, embezzlement; and sec- 
tion 7003, failure to account properly for money or 
property. 

Activities. The Internal Security Division conducts back- 
ground investigations of IRS applicants and investiga- 
tions into alleged or discovered misconduct by IRS em- 
ployees or by tax practitioners. It investigates accidents 
involving IRS personnel or property and it conducts 
other investigations or studies when requested by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other appropriate officials. 

In addition, the Division furnishes manpower for spe- 
cial assignments arising from programs under the juris- 
diction of other enforcement agencies of the Department 
of the Treasury. Thus, Internal Security Inspectors assist 
in protecting visiting dignitaries, in providing security for 
aircraft and passengers of U.S. airlines, and in training 
other Federal investigators attending the Treasury Law 
Enforcement School and similar programs. 

Resources. The Internal Security Division operates a 
nationwide organization consisting of a national office, 
seven regional headquarters, and 27 other duty posts. 

These offices are manned by about 350 Internal Se- 
curity personnel. 


Federal and local law enforcement agencies. Statistics 
show that during FY 1969, 9,200 man-hours were spent 
in these programs; this figure dropped to 1,892 man-hours 
in FY 1970 but increased to 26,084 man-hours during 
FY 1971. 

Prosecutions initiated. Initiation of prosecutions reached 
a 3-year peak in FY 1971. A total of 66 individuals were 
arrested or indicted. Only 12 of these were employees or 
former employees of IRS, while tire remaining 54 were 
taxpayers or tax practitioners. 

Prosecutions were based on charges of inducing an 
IRS employee to divulge confidential information, at- 
tempted bribery, willfully filing a false or fraudulent 
form, paying a gratuity, embezzlement, or conspiracy. 

Total arrests and indictments for those offenses for the 
past 3 fiscal years are as follows: employees or former em- 
ployees of IRS— 12 in FY 1969, 21 in FY 1970, and 12 in 
FY 1971 for a total 45; and taxpayers, tax practitioners, 
and others— 44 in FY 1969, 37 in FY 1970, and 54 in FY 
1971, for a total of 135. 

Convictions. During FY 1971, 70 defendants were con- 
victed of various criminal activities involving attempts to 
compromise the integrity of IRS through corruptive acts. 
This represents a 52 percent increase, over the prior year. 
Of these, 54 were nonemployecs and 16 were employees 
or former employees. 

Forty-eight individuals in this group entered pleas of 
guilty instead of being tried before a jury. 

Cases pending. As of the end of FY 1971, trial or indict- 
ment was still pending as to 75 taxpayers or tax practi- 
tioners and 28 IRS employees or former employees. As of 
the end of the prior fiscal year, prosecutive action was 
pending as to a total of 133 persons. 

Bribery Attempts Reported 

The IRS program of education and indoctrination of 
employees in their responsibilities in reporting suspected 
bribery attempts shows increasingly effective results. 

During FY 1971, 134 IRS employees reported possible 
attempts to bribe, resulting in 47 arrests, an all-time high. 

Since January 1, 1961, 878 IRS employees engaged in 
every level of operations have reported bribery attempts. 
During the decade, 236 persons were arrested or indicted 
for these bribery attempts. 

Guilty picas in attempted bribery cases outnumbered 
convictions by juries by more than two to one. Of 170 
individuals brought to trial, 111 pleaded guilty, with 45 
being convicted by juries and 14 acquitted. As of June 30, 
1971, 156 had been convicted or pleaded guilty and an- 
other 51 were awaiting trial. 

Organized Crime 

Organized crime and racketeering interests have mounted 
efforts to influence the IRS, and the Internal Security 
Division has been called upon to probe into those efforts. 
One difficult and unusually sensitive investigation 


neutralized an operation that could have aflccte 
tegrity of the IRS in a most serious manner. 

The results of that investigation, to date, inc 
arrest or indictment of 23 individuals, including 
special agents or former special agents, two 
public accountants, and eight organized crime fig 

Other recent criminal actions include the c( 
of two alleged underworld figures, resulting in f 
of 1 year in prison and a $10,000 fine for bribeiy 
spiracy and 9 months in prison and a $5,000 
bribery. 

Assistance Programs 

Information about improprieties in State gove 
activities is reported to appropriate State author 
investigative assistance is furnished on request, 
misconduct by IRS employees frequently 1ms pal 
pact on State tax returns, assistance and coopera 
State tax officials occur frequently. 

In addition, the Internal Security Division in 
prepared and furnished to Ohio lax authoritii 
ternal security training program tailored to tk 
needs. 

Knapp Commission. During FY 1971, the 
Security Division contributed about 2 inan-yea 
Knapp Commission, which was investigating all 
ruption in the New York City Police Departmer 
ing undercover for nearly a year, two Internal 
Inspectors assisted in developing evidence < 
misconduct. 

Air piracy. During FY 1971, the Internal Seem 
sion conducted 1,359 investigations for other Dc 
of Treasury components. Inspectors joined ol 
enforcement agents to become the first continge 
President’s program for protecting American 
from hijackers. For the period September 1 
through January 10, 1971, inspectors sometimes 
ing to 10 percent of the entire Internal Security 
staff were engaged in this program. 

United Nations dignitaries. During October 19' 
sion required the services of 30 Internal Securit 
tors for 5,893 man-hours to assist the Secret S 
protecting dignitaries attending ceremonies at tl 
Nations. 

Demonstrations. During the May Day demor 
from April 24 through May 5, 1971, 27 Natioi 
Inspectors were sworn in as Deputy Unite 





in non-tax paid spirits; curtailment of the illegal possession 
of firearms, destructive devices, and explosives; and pro- 
vision of assistance to Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies in the nationwide effort to reduce 
ciime. 

Responsibilities. ATF is responsible for the administration 
and enforcement of Federal laws and regulations relating 
to liquor, tobacco, firearms, and explosives. 

To meet this responsibility, the Division is divided into 
criminal enforcement and revenue control functions. 

Criminal enforcement has the responsibility for carry- 
ing out an investigative and preventive program relating 
to violations of those Federal laws for which ATF has 
responsibilities. 


Bomb Squad of the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division 
(now a Bureau) investigates bombed vehicle during 
training session. 

Marshals and contributed 1,938 man-hours to protection 
of facilities and personnel. Fourteen North Atlantic 
Region Inspectors were similarly deputized in anticipation 
of demonstrations in the vicinity of the Manhattan 
District Office. 

Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Division 

Seizure of illegally possessed firearms, destructive devices, 
and explosives, seizure of illicit stills, efforts against 
organized crime, and participation in the sky marshal 
program to combat air piracy were among the FY 1971 
activities of the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms (ATF) 
Division of the Internal Revenue Service. 

ATF also provided assistance to other Federal agencies 
and to State and local law enforcement in the form of 
training, technical assistance, and evidence analysis in its 
forensic laboratories. 


Authority. ATF is charged with the administration and 
enforcement of the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code which relate to Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms (26 
U.S.C. chapter 51, 52, and 53); the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act (27 U.S.C. chapter 8); certain pro- 
visions of the criminal code relating to liquor traffic (18 
U.S.C. 1261-1265; 1952; 3615); the Act of August 9, 
1939 (49 U.S.C. chapter 1 1 ) insofar as it involves matters 
relating to violations of the National Fireanns Act (26 
U.S.C. chapter 53) ; 18 U.S.C. chapter 44, and 18 U.S.C. 
Appendix, sections 1201-1203, relating to firearms; 18 
U.S.C. chapter 40 relating to explosives; and section 414 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1934), relating to the. control of the importation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

Background 

The history of the Division dates back to the Civil War 
when the first Commissioner of Internal Revenue was ap- 
pointed and three “detectives” were hired to investigate 
the illicit manufacture of distilled spirits. 

This investigative function continued through the en- 


Federal firearms laws, and with the resulting emphasis on 
firearms enforcement, the Division again sustained a 
change of title and became known as the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Division. 

Explosive regulation. Passage of the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970 gave the Division the added responsi- 
bility of administering and enforcing title XI, regulation 
of explosives, of the act. Thus, the enforcement activities 
of ATF became among the most diversified of any Federal 
law enforcement agency. 

ATF shares with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) responsibility for enforcing sections 814(d) 
through 844 (i) of title XI. The Department of the 
Treasury and the Department of Justice arrived at a pre- 
liminary understanding as to respective investigative juris- 
dictions under these six sections of the act. 

Plans. Early in FY 1972, plans were announced by the 
Department of the Treasury to transfer ATF out of the 
Internal Revenue Service and to give it Bureau status. 
Effective July 1, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms Division became a full Treasury Bureau under the 
direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforce- 
ment, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Operations). All 
policy direction was assumed on March 8, 1972. 

FY 1971 Activities 

Law enforcement budgets. During FY 197], ATF’s ap- 
proved budget for criminal enforcement activities was 
$43,840,000 as compared with FY 1969 and FY 1970 
budgets of $23,577,000 and $29,625,000, respectively. 

Special investigators. ATF carried the following levels of 
special investigators in the past 3 fiscal years: 1,015 in 
FY 1969; 1,346 in FY 1970; and 1,684 in FY 1971. 

Arrests and seizures. During FY 1971, special investigators 
seized 2,272 illicit distilleries and arrested 3,195 persons. 
In addition, 7,995 illegal firearms were seized and 2,223 
persons were arrested for violations of the firearms laws. 

Organized crime. The ATF Division participates with 
other Federal agencies in the 17 organized crime strike 
forces operating in major cities, outside of Washington, 
D.C., across the Nation. 

During the past fiscal year, the Division expended 104 
investigator man-years on the organized crime program. 

The investigation of organized crime activity was 
somewhat below the work plan for the year, however, be- 
cause of the diversion of manpower for special details 
such as sky marshal duty. 

Aircraft hijackings. ATF personnel participated exten- 
sively in the contingent of armed guards assigned to com- 
mercial aircraft to counteract the growing wave of 
skyjackings until a formalized sky marshal program could 
be implemented. 


A selection of weapons seized by Bureau of Customs agents 
through mail inspection. 


ance to State and local law enforcement by coi 
specialized training schools for police officers, a 
evidence in the ATF forensic laboratory, and 
foreign-made firearms that have been used in t 
mission of crimes. 

The Division’s firearms and explosives cxp< 
provide technical data upon request to State a 
agencies. 

Reports on these activities follow. 

Training schools. A series of specialized trainini 
have been conducted by the Division for State a 
law enforcement agencies, under the auspices of 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAi 
partinent of Justice. 

Forensic laboratory. The ATF Forensic Laborat 
vides valuable assistance not only to the Divi: 
also to law enforcement agencies on all gover 
levels by examining and analyzing physical evid 
lating to criminal cases such as explosives and 
residues and hair, soil, documents, and similar 
evidence. 

Tile laboratory utilizes such advanced a 
techniques as neutron activation, atomic abf 
spectrophotometry, chemical microscopy, gas 
tography, and highspeed photography. 



he pistol used in the crime. The testimony of the expert 
upporting the contention that the barrel had been re- 
duced subsequent to the crime played a part in the ron- 
-ic.tion of the defendant. 

(2) The examination of evidence anti the subsequent 
ostimony by two members of the staff were instrumental 
n the conviction of two persons in a vnidwestern city who 
tad been charged with the boobytrnp bombing death of 
i policeman. 

[Yacing firearms. Tracing firearms is another important 
cature of the State assistance aspect of the Gun Control 
Vet. An ATI*’ representative visited major firearms manu- 
acturers in Europe to establish more effective lines of 
omnmnication and obtain unpublished firearms identi- 
ication data and records to improve the rate of succcss- 
ul traces. 

Existing communications systems were augmented by a 
worldwide Telex system to provide instant links with fire- 
irms manufacturers in 14 countries. Dining FY 1971, 
•73 requests for assistance in tracing foreign-made guns 
verc received from Federal, State, and local law cnforcc- 
nent officers, and R2 percent were successfully traced to 
he domestic importer. 

For example, the theft of 10 firearms, an attempted 
obbery, an assault, and a homicide in a New England 
hale were solved, and four persons arrested as the direct 
esult of the tracing of a firearm from the manufacturer 
o the retail purchaser. 

Staff Problems 

laboratory specialists. The staff of the Alcohol, Tobacco, 
ticl Firearms Division Forensic Laboratory was hard- 
(rcssed to meet the demands placed on it by State and 
ocal agencies for assistance with respect to examinations 
if evidence. Not only were additional chemists needed 
o reduce the backlog of pending requests, but expansion 
if the facilities was necessary. 

Obtaining additional laboratory space is a top priority 
tern in the Division. The ever increasing demand placed 
in the laboratory staff by the law enforcement profes- 
ion, although welcome from a law enforcement point 
>f view, places a great burden upon the resources of 
he Division. 

Clerical positions. The number of clerical positions in 
elation to the number of special investigators is approach- 
es the critical point in several areas of the country. Stu- 
lics are presently under way to determine the optimum 
atio of such positions in an effort to decrease the amount 
f paperwork required by the investigative staff. 

Requests for assistance. With the additional requests 
ieing received for assistance in the training of State and 



Secret Service agents escort presidential car 
during 19G9 inaugural parade. 


local ]X)lice officers, ATF investigators arc finding it 
difficult to devote full time to the pure enforcement 
activities of the Division. 

United States Secret Service 

Protection of the President and his family, of the Vice 
President, and of certain other specified persons, and 
suppression of counterfeiting and of forging of bonds and 
checks of the United States arc among the law enforce- 
ment functions of the United States Secret Service. 

The protective functions of the Secret Service have been 
added to steadily over recent years, and a new Executive 
Protective Service has been established under President 
Nixon to provide security for the White House and its 
offices, for the President and his immediate family, and 
for foreign diplomatic missions located in the Washington, 
D.C., area. 

The Secret Service also performs special missions, such 
as its temporary assignment during FY 1971 to provide 
air guards aboard American domestic and international 
commercial passenger flights to stem the rash of aircraft 
hijackings. 

Resources. Appropriations for the Secret Service during 
FY 1970 totaled $32,31 1,000, compared with $22,700,000 
for FY 1969. Appropriations for FY 1970 included a 
supplement of $4 million, which was authorized to imple- 
ment the Executive Protective Service, 
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The United States Secret Sen/ice was created in 1865, 
as a Bureau of the Department of the Treasury', to sup- 
press widespread counterfeiting. 

During the Civil War, about one-third of the currency 
in circulation was counterfeit. Approximately 1,600 State 
banks designed and printed their own notes. Each note 
bore, a different design, complicating the task of differen- 
tiating any of the 4,000 varieties of counterfeit notes from 
the 7,000 varieties of genuine notes. 

The Government hoped that the adoption of a national 
currency in 1863 would resolve the counterfeiting prob- 
lem. The national currency was soon counterfeited and 
circulated extensively, however, and it became necessary 
for the Government to take enforcement measures. 

The Secret Service was established to carry on this 
enforcement activity. 

Protective Responsibilities 

In 1901, after the assassination of President William 
McKinley at Buffalo, N.Y., the Secret Service was as- 
signed to protect President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Five years later, Congress enacted legislation (Sundry' 
Civil Expenses Act for 1907) authorizing the Secret Serv- 
ice to protect the President of the United States. Follow- 
ing the 1908 election, the Secret Service also began 
protecting the President-elect. 

This congressional authorization was not permanent, 
however, since it required annual approval in the budget 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

Vice President protected. Not until 195!, following the 
attempted assassination of President Harry S Truman, 
was the Secret Service given its permanent protective 
authority (18 U.S.G. 3056). The statute, in addition to 
providing for the protection of the President, his immedi- 
diate family, and the President-elect, also provided for the 
protection of the Vice President. 

President-elect protected. With the increase in the num- 
ber of people to be protected, 18 U.S.C. 871, which made 
it a crime to threaten the life of the President of the 
United States, was amended in 1962 to include the 
President-elect, the Vice President, and the Vice 
President-elect. 

Warren Commission. After the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy in 1963, the. Warren Commission rec- 
omrwnHori an enlarged and more sophisticated protec- 

Service. 

ary resources of the Service 
very phase of its protective 
network of protective plan- 
communications, and liaison 

ae Secret Service 
T 3056) to pro- 
ind his wife dur- 


lcgislation also provided for the protection of ch 
of a former President until age 16. 

Executive Protective Service. On March 19, 1970, 
dent Nixon signed legislation establishing the Exe 
Protective Service, formerly known as the White 
Police Force. The legislation expanded the size at 
sponsibilities of this force, a uniformed division < 
Secret Service. 



Executive Protective Service on patrol 
outside the Embassy of Iran. 


This security force protects the White House; bui!« 
in which Presidential offices are located; the Pres 
and his immediate family; and foreign diplomatic 
sions located in the Washington, D.G., metropolitan 

FY 1971 temporary duties. During FY 1971, other 
tcctive duties were assigned to the Secret Service 
temporary basis. 

In September 1970, because of the increase in air pi 
the Secret Service was temporarily assigned to partic 
in providing security aboard American international 
domestic airline flights. 

President Nixon directed the Secret Service to prt 
protection for foreign dignitaries visiting the United S 
during the celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
United Nations in October 1970. 

This temporary assignment led to the most rt 
permanent protective responsibility. Public Law 91- 
dated January 5, 1971, authorized the Secret Servit 
“protect the person of a visiting head of a foreign sta 
foreign government and, at the direction of the Prcsit 
other distinguished foreign visitors to the United S 
and official representatives of the United States perfi 
ing special missions abroad.” 


security plan in advance ot a protectee s visit. 1 he ad- 
vance agent and his staff work with the special agent in 
charge of the district field office and local law enforce- 
ment officials in making the necessary arrangements. 

Advance preparations. Their advance security prepara- 
tions include establishing an outer perimeter of security. 
Advance teams survey the area to be visited by the pro- 
tectee and determine manpower and equipment requirc- 


The Office of Protective Intelligence maintains liaison 
with law enforcement and intelligence agencies to insure 
receipt of information on individuals or groups who pose 
a potential threat to the security of protectees. 

Local cooperation. The Secret Service depends on this 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal agencies to suc- 
cessfully fulfill its protective mission. 



Secret Service agent examines a counterfeit note. 

ments. Other advance arrangements include designating 
emergency sites such as hospitals, routes of evacuation, and 
relocation sites. 

Patrols. The outer perimeter of security includes heli- 
copters that are available for surveillance. Police cars 
patrol the streets parallel, adjacent to, or having access to 
the protectee’s route. When the route is adjacent to water- 
ways, police and the U.S. Coast Guard are used on patrol 
status. 

Briefings. Before any visit of a protectee, the Secret Serv- 
ice briefs all participants in the protective activity of their 
assignment, where they will be posted, what is expected of 
them, identification to be worn by those participating in 


Counterfeiting United States Currency 

The investigative responsibilities of the Secret Service in- 
clude the suppression of counterfeiting of currency of the 
United States. These responsibilities are set out in 18 
U.S.C. 3056. Details of Secret Service activities in this 
area follow. 

Rising trend. Despite increased investigative effort by the 
Secret Service, counterfeiters produce more counterfeits 
each succeeding year. During FY 1971, counterfeiters 
produced $26.8 million in counterfeit currency, an in- 
crease of 88.4 percent over the annual averages for the 
previous 4 fiscal years. 

Of this amount, $23.3 million, or 87.1 percent, was 
seized before it could be passed on the public. This rep- 
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tion. During FY 1971, using interallied investigative pro- 
cedures, the Secret Service suppressed plant opera- 
tions responsible lor 81 percent of the losses from new 
counterfeits. 



Handwriting nn stolen U.S. Savings Bonds is 
examined by a Secret Service agent. 


Significant cases. Following are summaries of significant 
counterfeiting cases investigated by the Secret Service 
during FY 1971. 

California. During February 1971, an undercover Secret 
Service agent was introduced to a suspect in Los Angeles, 
Calif., who was offering counterfeit notes for sale. The 
agent made a small purchase of these notes and arranged 
for a larger purchase. Three days later, the suspect was 
arrested while making a $600,000 delivery to the agent. 
A second suspect at the site of the latter delivery was 
also arrested and later identified as the printer of the 
notes. The total seizure amounted to $1.6 million with 
only $1120 being passed on the public. 

While awaiting trial, the printer produced a new 
counterfeit and delivered $100,000 to a second under- 
cover agent. Consequently, 3 months after his arrest for 
the first offense, the printer was again arrested. The 
seizure in the second case totaled §660,000 with only 
$9*10 passed on the public. 

Missouri. The first break in a case involving a particularly 
troublesome group of counterfeits occurred during Sep- 
tember 1970 when local police arrested four persons in 
Connecticut. Prior to their arrest, a bundle of counterfeit 
notes had been found on the floor of a car they left to 
be washed and waxed. 

One of these people and three other conspirators were 
arrested 2 months later in Florida while delivering 
$250,000 in counterfeit notes to an undercover Secret 
Service agent. 

Acting on information resulting from the latter arrest, 
agents identified the source as the owner of a large Mis- 
souri printing establishment. He was arrested and sub- 
sequently committed suicide. Approximately $1.3 million 
was seized during this investigation. 


U1UI Mil'* 

notes. The notes had been produced by one of the 
at his small print shop in Ohio. Secret Service i 
in Ohio seized the plant the following day. 



Secret Service Identification Specialist uses chemical sprays 
to develop latent fingerprints on forged bonds. 


Forging Government Bonds 
and Checks 

The investigative responsibilities of the Secret Scrvici 
elude suppression of forgery of bonds and checks of 
United States. These responsibilities arc set out it 
U.S.G. 3056. Details of Secret Service activities in 
area follow. 

Increased activity. There is a trend of increasing act! 
in the area of forgery of bonds and checks of the Un 
States. 

The Secret Service received for investigation 22 
bonds and 60,741 checks during FY 1971. Those fig 
represent an increase over FY 1970 of 37 percent in 
number of bonds and 9 percent in the number of che 

Bond forgery. In the area of bond forgery, the Se- 
Service arrested 145 persons during FY 1971, represen 
an increase of 10 percent over the 123 arrested during 
prior fiscal year. 

Ronds involved in major investigations arc generally 
tained from residential, office, and bank burglaries and 
eventually sold to fences. The fences provide burglars v 
a market for the stolen bonds anc! in turn make tf 
available for sale or consignment to interested forgers. 
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U S. Savings Bonds, which were previously ignored, dis- 
carded, or destroyed by burglars, arc now considered valu- 
able merchandise and arc bought and sold on the 
underworld market at a fraction of their face value. As an 
incentive in the fencing of bonds, many of the forgers are 
provided appropriate false identification. 

Stolen bonds recovered. During FY 1971, in conjunction 
with forged bond investigations, 6,182 stolen bonds with 
a face value of $769,275 were recovered prior to their 
redemption. A significant number of these bonds would 
have been forged and cashed had they not been recovered. 

Significant Bond Cases 

The following summaries arc examples of the current 
trend in the investigation of bond forge 17 cases: 

Steady worker. In March 1971, an individual with no 
criminal record and steady employment was arrested by 
agents of the Boston field office for forging ami cashing 
1,101 bonds in the New England area. The bonds, valued 
at $74,900, were registered to 20 owners. The identity of 
the forger was established through a photograph from a 
bank utilizing surveillance cameras. 

Forgery suspect. In April 1971, a fugitive bond forgery 
suspect was arrested at Portland, Oreg. lie was responsible 
for forging and cashing 361 bonds worth $93,325 regis- 
tered to 13 different owners. The forgeries were committed 
in nine Slates. This same individual was responsible for 
passing 350 counterfeit bonds valued at $35,000. lie has 
since been arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison. 

Securities law violator. A Chicago, III., resident, on parole 
for previous securities violations, was arrested in Septem- 
ber 1970, at Mansfield, Ohio, while attempting to redeem 
forged bonds. It had been established that he was re- 
sponsible for the forging and cashing of 6,971 bonds 
valued at $459,500. These forgeries were committed in 
31 Stales and involved bonds registered to 47 different 
owners. 

The burglaries and one bank robbery in which these 
bonds were stolen took place in six States. A substantial 
portion of the statistical increase in bond cases during FY 
1971 can be attributed to this single investigation. The 
forger was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison. 

Conspirators. In a Philadelphia, Pa., case, five individuals 
were arrested for forgery and conspiracy involving two 
$10,000 bonds. During the investigation, it was learned 
that the surviving co-owner of these bonds, when con- 
tacted in Colorado by Secret Service agents, was unaware 
of their existence. The other co-owner, who had originally 
bought the two bonds, died in 1962 without telling the 
survivor of the purchase. 

Stolen bond data list. In October 1970, over 30,000 pay- 
ing agents (banking and other financial institutions) of 


$24,579,735 were on file in the NCIC. 

These entries represent the cumulative total of re- 
ported stolen bonds that remain outstanding according 
to the records of die Bureau of Public Debt, Department 
of the Treasury. 

Paying agents arc urged to make inquiry through law 
enforcement agencies when circumstances arouse their 
suspicion during bond redemption. This program is ex- 
pected to be of significant investigative assistance. 

Check forgery. During FY 1971, the Department of the 
Treasury paid 6-10.5 million checks, a 14.8 million in- 
crease over the prior year. In anticipating this increased 
volume of checks issued, and the consequent increase in 
die manlier oF checks received for investigation, a greater 
emphasis was placed on the identification and arrest of 
multiple check forgers. 

Cheek arrests. While this approach may be partially 
responsible for the decrease in the total number of check 
arrests, from 3,032 in FY 1970 to 2,910 in FY 1 97 L , it 
should have a beneficial cfTcct on the future since some 
prolific forgers will be out of circulation. 

Another factor affecting the number of arrests is the 
current tendency in some judicial districts to decline pros- 
ecution for check forgery except in aggravated or multi- 
ple cases. 

Significant Check Cases 

Descriptions follow of some check forgery cases of special 
interest which were investigated by the Secret Service 
during the past fiscal year. 

College payroll director. In September 1970, the payroll 
director at a federally financed private college was sen- 
tenced to prison for the forgery and uttering of more than 
•100 United Slates Treasurer’s checks amounting to ap- 
proximately $100,000. By manipulating the records, he 
was able to cause the checks to be issued cither to real or 
fictitious payees. After intercepting the checks, he forged 
and deposited them into commercial and personal ac- 
counts which he had established. He was arrested ancl 
subsequently sentenced to 3 to 10 years in prison. 

Kccidivist. A recidivist forger was sentenced to prison in 
September 1970, in New York, for the theft, forgery, and 
uttering of approximately 170 United States Treasurer’s 
checks. She had been released from a Federal prison in 
April 1970, and committed the offenses involved in this 
case while, supposedly participating in a halfway house 
program. She forged and cashed ‘the checks, all of which 
bore New York addresses, in major cities including Bos- 
ton, Newark, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New York 
City. She was arrested by police when she returned to a 
New York airport to reclaim a piece of lost luggage. The 
luggage contained 52 stolen United States Treasurer’s 
checks. 
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Organized Crime 

The Secret Service participates in the organized crime 
strike force program of the Department of Justice. 

During FY 1971, 20 special agents were assigned full- 
time to various strike forces throughout the country. In 
addition, 102 separate investigations, designated by the 
Department of Justice as organized crime matters, were 
conducted by Secret Service field offices. 

Man-hours contributed to organized crime in FY 1971 
totaled 66,341, compared with 44,000 in l'Y 1970. The 
budget in l'Y 1971 was $754,000, compared with $373,644 
in FY 1970 and $2 1 6,000 in l'Y I960. 

Assistance Programs 

In conjunction with its protective and investigative re- 
sponsibilities, the Secret Service works closely with law 
enforcement at all levels of Government. 

The Service provides, on a limited basis, specialized 
training to local, State, and Federal law enforcement 
personnel. 

During FY 1971, the man-hours of training provided 
by the Secret Service to other law enforcement personnel 
totaled 6,336, compared with 4,304 in FY 1970 and 652 
in FY 1969. 

Questioned Document Course. Of the total for FY 1971, 
2,816 man-hours were expended for guest students at- 
tending the Questioned Document Course. There were 
1,760 man-hours expended for this training in FY 1970 
and 224 man-hours expended for it in FY 1969. 

The course involves the study and analysis of hand- 
writing on questioned and disputed documents such as 
forged Government checks and bonds and threatening 
written communications. This training also includes the 
study of inks, paper, and typewriter identification. 

Other courses. Additional training courses include pro- 
tective operations briefings, protective surveys, Secret 
Service activities briefings, and firearms instructor 
training. 

Protective procedures. The primary purpose of protective 
operations briefings and protective surveys is to provide 
other law enforcement personnel with basic protective 
concepts. 

During FY 1970 and FY 1971, law enforcement per- 
sonnel from Minnesota, California, Maryland, Georgia, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Colorado, the Virgin Islands, Kansas, 


Wisconsin, and Puerto Rico received instruction i* 1 
tectivc procedures. During FY 1969, the Secret Sei 
also trained officers from the North Carolina State 
reau of Investigations and The Royal Canadian JVfoti: 
Police in this area. 

Mutual benefits. The training provided by the Sc 
Sendee to other law enforcement personnel not 
provides them with new techniques and concepts to e 
out their responsibilities, but also enables them to n 
the Secret Service more effectively in its protective 
investigative missions. 

Treasury Security Force 

The Treasury Security Force, a uniformed division of 
Secret Sendee, is responsible for making secure tlie IV 
Treasury building and the Treasury Annex in Wi 
ington, D.C. 

During FY 1971, personnel of this Force spent it 
than 1,600 man-hours undergoing intensive in-scr 
training. 

Treasury Security Force Officers made 41 felony 
rests at the Main Treasury Building during FY 197 1 e< 
pared with 32 in FY 1970. 

The majority of arrests made during 1971 were in 
Main Cash room when people tried to forge and c 
stolen United States Treasurer’s checks valued rvt it 
than $11,000. 


Bureau of Customs 

Heroin importers, organized crime and racketeer! ng 
urcs, smugglers, importers of fraudulent merchandise, ; 
cargo thieves are the main targets of Bureau of Gustt 
law enforcement activities. 

Those law enforcement activities in FY 1971 inclu< 
intensified efforts in: 

□ Intercepting heroin imports, including imports 
military personnel or transport; 

Q Border searches of organized crime figures and 

searches to apprehend persons engaged in il|< 
activities; 

□ Participation in organized crime strike forces of 
Department of Justice; 

□ Air security, to combat aircraft hijacking; 
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Bureau of Customs official checks car license plate numbers 
against computerized list of wanted or suspect vehicles. 

□ Anlilhcfl and pilferage, programs, especially in major 
international airports in the United Slates; 

Q Sophisticated radio communications to coordinate 
antismuggling efforts along the Mexican border; 

Q Antifraud task forces to control importation of fraud- 
ulent merchandise and related activities; 

□ Import control teams experimenting with 100-pcrccnt 
examinations of imported goods on a random basis 
at 1 1 ports of entry; and 

□ Sealed letter mail examination, searching for 
contraband. 

Authority. The Bureau of Customs was created by the 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1927 (‘14 Slat. 1381; 19 
U.S.C. 2071). The 1st Congress authorized the collection 
of customs revenue in 1789. 

The functions of the Bureau of Customs include col- 
lection of customs revenues, control of carriers and mer- 
chandise imported into or exported from the United 
States, and combating smuggling and frauds. The Bureau 
of Customs cooperates with a number of other Federal 
agencies in its law enforcement functions, including the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, both part of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Law enforcement resources. The Bureau of Customs 
committed resources to law enforcement functions in 
terms of personnel and funds for processing of arriving 
persons and cargo, investigations and law enforcement, 
ancl security and audit. (Security and audit functions 
were combined near the end of FY 1971 ; figures presented 
here reflect operations prior to that reorganization.) 

Resources committed in all law enforcement areas were 
as follows: 7,826 positions and $93,747,000 in FY 1969; 


8, '101 positions and $118,547,000 in FY 1970; and 9,144 
positions and $133,517,000 in FY 1971. 

Collections. 'Flic Bureau of Customs in fulfilling its func- 
tion of collecting duties and taxes on imported merchan- 
dise, collected $3,257 billion in 1969; $3,299 billion in 
1970; and $3/169 billion in 1971. The cost of collecting 
each $100 was $3.08 in 1969; $3,92 in 1970; and $5.51 in 
1971. Customs collections include duties, excise ancl other 
Federal taxes, forfeited merchandise, fines, penalties, and 
recoveries of Government property. 

Bureau of Customs FY 1971 R 


Cases closed 





' Tide HI) 

Convictions 

2, 275 


Number of seizures 

9, 080 

(2 under 


Title HI) 

Value of seizures and imposed 

penalties., 

. $120,312,216 


Recoveries (including fines and 

penalties) 

$5, 009, 770 


Narcotics seizures (grams): 

Heroin 

425,129 

(0 lbs. under 

Opium.. 

17,310 

Title III). 

Cocaine and 

other narcotics 

105, 189 

(2 lbs. under 

Marijuana — 

. 00, 463, 306 

Tide III). 
(10,110 ibs. 

Hashish — 

1,434,626 

under 

Title III). 

Dangerous drugs (5-grain 

units) 

. 10,331,955 



‘Title III refers to provisions of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 authorizing court-approved 
wiretapping. 



of New York with the assistance of Bureau of Customs 
special agents involving an association of trucking firms 
infiltrated by organized crime members mainly doing 
business at John I*’. Kennedy International Airport, New 
York, N.Y. All of the subject firms and individuals in- 
dicted allegedly bad conspired to violate the rate-fixing 
provision of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 


Strike forces. The Bureau of Customs began its participa- 
tion in the strike force program at Buffalo, N.Y., in 1966, 



A sky marshal trainee at target practice. 

when a pilot program was initiated. At the beginning of 
1971, special agents were assigned to 13 strike forces in 
various cities across the United States. 

The Organized Crime and General Smuggling Branch 
within the Criminal Investigations Division was created 
in September 1969. This Branch was made responsible 
for creating and implementing new enforcement pro- 
grams and for liaison and participation with strike forces. 

Additional agents were assigned to newly created strike 
forces in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 

Seminars. Special agents of the Organized Crime and 
General Smuggling Branch, including agents assigned 
to strike forces, were called upon in FY 1971 to par- 
ticipate in organized crime seminars throughout the 
United States and Canada. There were increased speaker 
requests from State and local police training facilities 
to discuss enforcement of Federal and State laws on joint 
case investigations. These enforcement agencies were con- 
cerned with developing strong liaison communication 
for a useful exchange of criminal information leading to 


more determined prosecution of organized crime 
individuals. 

SIS. In FY 1971, the Organized Crime and General 
Smuggling Branch assisted in the implementation by 
the Bureau of Customs of the Selective Inspection Sys- 
tem (SIS) at major airports in the United States. Special 
agents from the Office of Investigations assisted in im- 
plementing and evaluating this system. Bureau of Customs 
personnel were extensively utilized under SIS to provide 
security for the airport international arrivals areas. Also 
certain Bureau of Customs forms were redesigned to re 
fleet the background of applicants for Bureau of Custom 1 
licenses and identification cards. 

Air Security Program 

On September II, 1970, following an international air 
craft hijacking of the most serious magnitude, Presided 
Nixon initiated the Air Security Program. 

“We can— and we will — deal effectively with piracy it 
the skies today,” the President said. 


and domestic flights and conduct predeparture inspections 
on the ground, beginning with 26 major airports. The 
Division of Air Security, Office of Investigations, bureau 
of Customs, was established to carry out this mission. 

A total of 1,237 CSO’s were stationed at 3. r ) posts of 
duty throughout the United States. They are. providing 
air security for If) airlines, and the number of airlines 
requesting this service was increasing. 

During FY 1971, Air Security Program activity re- 
sulted in 275 arrests, four of which were aboard aircraft 
for announced or threatened skyjacking and 70 of which 
were for narcotic violations. CSO’s seized or detained 
25,000 potentially lethal weapons. 

Cargo Theft Prevention 

Antitheft and pilferage program. At the request of the. 
Department of the Treasury, the Bureau of Customs de- 
veloped a plan to combat the theft and pilferage of im- 
ported cargo. Administrative portions of this program 
were partially implemented in FY 1971. Certain steps 
nccessniy to combat theft and pilferage of imported mer- 
chandise required new legislation. 

Regulations. Cargo theft involves individual criminals 
and organizations. 'I ’he Bureau of Customs has been striv- 
ing not only to prosecute thieves, but also to prevent crim- 
inal infiltration into cargo handling linns. For shippers 
and carriers, the Bureau of Customs put in force com- 
prehensive cargo security and control regulations. These 
regulations constituted two of the three elements of the 
action program designed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury to improve the ability of the Bureau of Customs to 
eliminate cargo theft. Idle third clement was legislation 
expanding the Department’s authority. The programs 
were only recently announced; their effectiveness could 
not be adequately assessed by the dose of FY 1971. 

Legislation. The two sets of new regulations, bolstering 
the physical security and documentary control of cargo, 
were grounded on existing authority. The Department of 
the Treasury prepared draft legislation to give the Secre- 
tary power to set and implement national standards for 
storing and handling cargo. 

Standards. The draft legislation, known as the Customs- 
Port Security Act of 1971, prescribed national standards 
for the physical security of cargo areas and revised the 
criminal penalties for cargo thefts. 

Radio Communications Network 

The Bureau of Customs has been developing a sophisti- 
cated radio communications network along the border 
with Mexico. 

This network is now operational and is proving to be 
one of the most modern and efficient law enforcement 
radio communications services in the world. 



Bureau of Customs officials inspect new, automated 
communications facilities in Houston, Tex. 


Through a combination of radio and telephone land- 
lines patched into consoles at each of three communica- 
tions control centers, one agent can talk to any other 
agent — in an office, car, airplane, or on a boat — from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. Control centers in 
San Antonio, El Paso, and San Ysidro, Tex., enable 
agents in one sector to talk to agents in another. The 
control centers are manned around the clock, 7 days a 
week. 

The new system also permits Bureau of Customs Head- 
quarters officials to maintain contact with a surveillance 
of alleged smugglers. 

Smuggling by aircraft. The radio network has succeeded 
in cases involving smuggling by airplanes. In one, 400 
pounds of marijuana were seized in Texas as a result of a 
sector console operator’s assistance through the network. 
In the past, the speed of aircraft has put agents out of 
communication range almost immediately. The system 
enables agents to forward information as the airplanes 
fly into different sectors along the border. 
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activity of the Bureau of Customs. Reports of activities 
in this area follow. 

Major cases dosed. In FY 1971, more than 1.900 fraud 
cases were closed, including a decorator telephone fraud 
with potential loss of revenue of almost $180,000; a 
Raphael portrait, brought into the country illegally, 
valued at over $600,000; and indictments for cruelty to 
animals under a 1909 law prohibiting the shipments of 
animals under inhumane and unhealthful conditions. 

Import control teams. The Bureau of Customs lias devel- 
oped a program of high intensity inspection to determine 
the frequency of violations of import law and to measure 
enforcement and revenue risks involved in regular exami- 
nation procedures. The Bureau of Customs brought 
special inspection, investigative, and import specialization 
capabilities to hear on this program in 1 1 ports of entry. 

Shipments were selected for 100-percont examination 
either on a random or experience basis. These examina- 
tions, which included a complete review of the importer’s 
records, resulted in the detection of many discrepancies. 
Major fraud cases resulted. 

In the last half of FY 1971, 5,843 shipments were 
subjected to a 100-peieent examination, and 1,475 (25 
percent) were found to contain discrepancies of one form 
or another. Discrepancies ranged from false declarations 
and deliberate underevaluation of merchandise to im- 
properly prepared invoices and fraudulent quantities. In 
addition to violations of statutory requirements, a poten- 
tial loss of revenue of $423,911 was collected in the last 
half of the fiscal year. A large number of fraud cases were 
initiated as a direct result of this program. 

Increased fraud investigations. A new Compliance Sec- 
tion was established in the Division of Appraisement and 
Collections to develop procedures for control and coordi- 
nation of increased enforcement in connection with im- 
ported merchandise. The new programs and procedures 
arc expected to increase the effectiveness of import 
specialists in detecting fraud and other violations in com- 
mercial shipments of cargo. 

Fraud task force. The Bureau of Customs fraud task 
force concept was tried in various forms at several offices. 
One method was to assign major fraud cases to a selected 
group of agents; another brought several agents to a 
district to work on a selected backlog of cases; another 
provided training to the regular staff; and, finally, an 
unusually large problem was attacked by coordinating 
activity and using Bureau of Customs staff members to 
assist in the field staff. 

Importer intelligence files (fraud detection). For many 
years, the Bureau of Customs has forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, copies of formal 
entry documents on which the nation’s foreign trade 
statistics are based. Recently, the Bureau of Customs has 
worked out an agreement with the Bureau of the Census 
to return on magnetic tape the raw entry data which 
contain commodity identification by Tariff Schedule 

Mb 



Imported steel at Detroit, Mich., clock is examined 
by Bureau of Customs officials. 


number, value of merchandise, port of entry, and country 
of origin. These data identify importers, thus enabling 
identification of fraudulent importations to a degree far 
beyond previous capabilities. 

Agents in the field can now query the data center at 
Silver Spring, Md., for reports covering customs trans- 
actions of importers under investigation. The reports list 
all entries for that importer throughout the United States. 
This should considerably reduce the time necessary to 
complete investigations. 

At the request of the Fraud Investigations Division, 
computerized data were obtained from the Department of 
Commerce for the purpose of analyzing total Bureau of 
Customs transactions. It is now possible to determine the 
extent of imports by commodity nationwide or for a par- 
ticular port of entry. Importers and entry numbers ate 
also identified by this system. 

Sealed Letter Mail Examinations 

Amended Federal regulations enabled the Bureau of 
Customs to exercise its authority to examine scaled letter 
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Sealed letter mail is a technical term that includes not 
only letters, but also certain packages weighing up to 4 
pounds. 

The revisions allow postal officials at points of entry 
to turn over to the Bureau of Customs for examination, 
without the consent of the addressee, foreign mail which 
appears to contain something other than correspondence 
such as narcotics, contraband, or dutiable merchandise. 

Results. Results of the amended regulations in enforce- 
ment terms are unknown as yet but in FY 1971, 150,000 
pieces of screened mail contained obscene materials and 
200,000 other pieces of screened mail contained lottery 
tickets. 



A recent reorganization in the Bureau of Customs brought 
together the internal security and audit functions under 
an Assistant to the Commissioner (Security and Audit), 
and established field security officers in internal inspection 
processes. 

This force, reporting directly to the Commissioner, 
strengthened his capacity to investigate complaints or alle- 
gations of misconduct. 

Agents of this office serve the Commissioner as his per- 
sonal representatives to resolve complex situations and 
conditions. Numerous citizens and State and municipal 
officials were visited in connection with complaints, alle- 
gations, and matters of conflict. 

Considerably more effort was devoted to programs 
designed to ferret out wrongdoers before the fact rather 
than resolve allegations after they arise. Types of cases 
investigated included thefts, morals, arrests by other 
agencies, association with racketeers and undesirables, cor- 
ruption, smuggling, use of dangerous drugs and narcotics, 
bribery, gratuities, fraud, and misuse of Government 
property. There were also isolated allegations of bookmak- 
ing, gambling, forgery, burglary, and assault. 

Information exchange. Security ancl Audit continued its 
program of complete cooperation and free exchange of 
information with its counterparts in other Government 
agencies, such as Department of State; Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; Federal Bureau of Investigation; General 
Services Administration; Civil Service Commission; De- 
partment of justice; Immigration ancl Naturalization 
Service ; Internal Revenue Service; Secret Service; Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs; and most mili- 
tary investigative branches. 

Interagency Cooperation 
and Assistance 

Interagency cooperation. The Bureau of Customs re- 
ferred 2,252 investigative cases to other agencies, both 
domestic and foreign, in FY 1971. 

Separate statistics by agency arc not maintained. 

Foreign assistance. The activities of the Office of Foreign 
Customs Assistance are divided into two areas. The first 
consists of the promotion, direction, monitoring, and sup- 
port of Foreign Customs Assistance projects underway 
in foreign countries under the sponsorship of the Agency 
for International Development (AID), Department of 
State. This includes technical consultation ancl support 
of the customs advisors abroad, and a bilateral servicing 
and reporting relationship with ATD in Washington, D.C. 

Tlie second area of activities involves responsibility for 
preparing programs of training and orientation for A ID- 
sponsored participant trainees, and for arranging appro- 
priate interviews and observation tours of the Bureau of 
Customs for foreign visitors referred by AID, the Depart- 
ment of State, or foreign governments. 


chase such merchandise. 

(2) A training course designed and carried out for 
South Vietnamese Customs import specialists. 

(3) Continuation of the program of improving exist- 
ing buildings and facilities and of providing a new physi- 
cal plant for South Vietnamese Customs and its sister 
agency, the Boat Fleet Service. 

(4) Assistance by Bureau of Customs advisors in con- 
ducting a course of instruction in die English language 
for employees and officers of South Vietnamese Customs. 

(5) Bureau of Customs training programs for 1 19 par- 
ticipant trainees during FY 1971. 

Comptroller of the Currency 

Chartering, examination, and regulation of national banks 
to assure that they operate safety and in compliance with 
Federal law, are responsibilities of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Suspected violations of criminal law are reviewed in- 
ternally and may be referred to the appropriate U.S. 
attorney or to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Civil remedies in the form of ceasc-and-dcsist orders 
also may be. invoked. 

The Comptroller may suspend national bank officers, 
employees, or directors charged in an indictment au- 
thorized by a U.S. attorney and may request removal of 
a dishonest national bank officer, employee, or director 
even though that person has not been indicted or 
convicted. 

Finally, the Comptroller promulgates regulations for 
minimum physical security of national banks and op- 
erates certain programs of mutual assistance with State 
banking agencies. 

Background. The Comptroller of the Currency is the 
administrator of national banks. He must approve the 
organization of new national banks, conversion of Statc- 
chartercd banks into national banks, and consolidations, 
mergers, and branches involving national banks. 
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lions, and entities perpetrating fraudulent schemes in- 
volving national banks. This information is made avail- 
able to the prosecuting authorities. 

Foreign branches. If a violation of Federal criminal law 
is discovered in the branch of a national bank located in 
a foreign country, the matter is reported to the U.S. 
attorney for the district in which the main office of the 
branch is located, and to the FBI agent in charge in that 
district. In addition, a report is made to the banking 
authorities of the foreign country. 

Tax violation. When a particular activity or transaction 
appears to constitute a violation or evasion of Federal 
tax laws, a factual report is made to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and to the Department of Justice. 
Tf the suspected activity is of a continuing nature, the 
examiner, the regional administrator, or the Washington 
office will direct the bank to discontinue the activity. 

Cense-and-dcsist orders. The Comptroller lias statutory 
power (12 U.S.C. 1810(b) ) to order a national bank to 
cease and desist from an unsafe or unsound banking prac- 
tice or violation of law, whether civil or criminal. In 
practice, however, the Comptroller usually stops such 
activity without resorting to this procedure. 

Indicted officials. When a national hank officer, em- 
ployee, or director is charged in an indictment authorized 
by a U.S. attorney, the Comptroller may suspend him 
under 12 U.S.C. 1818(g) ( 1 ). During FY 1971, four per- 
sons were suspended under this provision. 

Dishonest officials. In addition, the Comptroller, under 
12 U.S.C. 1818(c)(2), may request the Federal Reserve 
Board to remove a dishonest national bank officer, em- 
ployee, or director who has not been indicted or convicted. 
Two such proceedings were pending at the Federal Re- 
serve Board at the close of FY 1971. 

Removal Procedures 

In some instances, the Department of Justice docs not 
seek indictments in matters referred to it by the Comp- 
troller in cases the Comptroller believes to involve viola- 
tions of Federal criminal law. 

The Department of Justice, on occasion, has declined 
to prosecute because the violation appeared to be tech- 
nical in nature or the bank officer or employee made resti- 
tution or took other corrective action. It also has declined 
to prosecute for lack of jurisdiction in cases involving 
possible offenses committed by employees or officers of 
national banks at branches located in a foreign country. 

Removal. In such cases, where the Comptroller still be- 
lieves the individual involved to be dishonest even if not 
indictable, the Comptroller may resort to the removal 
procedure authorized by 12 U.S.C. 1818(e) (2) . 

That statute authorizes the Comptroller to certify to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
facts indicating personal dishonesty on the part of a direc- 


Upgrading reports. To enhance the likelihood of prosecu- 
tion on matters the Comptroller reports to the Department 
of Justice, the Comptroller is seeking ways to improve the 
fact gathering and reporting processes employed by 
examining and legal personnel. Examining personnel have 
been given specific instructions on reporting relevant facts 
of certain recurring types of crimes. 

Crime Prevention 

Pursuant to the Bank Protection Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 
295), the Comptroller has promulgated regulations (12 
CFR Part 21) that establish minimum standards with 
which national banks must comply with respect to security 
devices and procedures designed to discourage robberies, 
burglaries, and larccncics and to assist in the apprehension 
of perpetrators of such crimes against national banks. 

Enforcement. Enforcement of these regulations is accom- 
plished through the examination process. Each report of 
examination contains a page entitled “Security and Con- 
trols Against External Crime” on which the examiner 
evaluates the bank’s security precautions. Deficiencies in 
security controls are reported to t he bank’s board of direc- 
tors for corrective action and to the Comptroller. 

Assistance to States 

In April 1 970, the Comptroller’s office conducted a 2-week 
school in Washington on the principles of trust law and 
administration. 

This school was attended by examining personnel from 
the Comptroller’s office and from eight State banking 
departments. No fee was charged the State examiners. 

Additionally, the Comptroller’s office maintains a work- 
ing relationship with State banking authorities with a view 
towards mutual assistance. 

INTERPOL 

A worldwide network of police communications and mu- 
tual law enforcement assistance is maintained by the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL). 

The United States representative in INTERPOL is 
the Department of the Treasuiy. In Washington, the 
INTERPOL National Central Bureau is in the Office of 
Law Enforcement. 

INTERPOL consists of 111 member nations which 
assist eacli other in answering and executing foreign law 
enforcement and investigative requirements. Each mem- 
ber nation maintains radio, Telex, or cable facilities to 
communicate its needs. 

Each member nation has a National Central Bureau, 
which is the office appointed to coordinate requests re- 
ceived and sent by that nation. 

In addition, INTERPOL Headquarters in Saint 
Cloud, France, maintains identification files on known 
international criminals and furnishes member countries 



with studies, reports, and intelligence on the activities 
of individuals or groups engaging in international crimi- 
nal operations. The United States, as a member nation, 
lias access to those files. 

Major policy issues arc taken up at the General As- 
sembly of INTERPOL, to which die United States sends 
a delegation. 

Organization and Operations 

Authority. Pursuant to the Act of Congress on June 10, 
1938 (22 U.S.G. 263a), as amended, the Department of 
the Treasury lias been designated since 1958 to represent 
the United Slates in INTERPOL. 

Function, The function of INTERPOL, as provided by 
its constitution, is: “To insure and promote the widest 
possible assistance among all criminal police authorities 
within the respective limits of the laws existing in their 
countries. . . and: "To establish and develop all insti- 
tutions likely to contribute effectively to the prevention 
and suppression of crime.” 

Requests for assistance. INTERPOL provides the mecha- 
nism through which any of the 1 1 1 member countries 
can initiate requests for assistance from other member 
countries. 

Requests can be made by any police or investigative 
agency in city, county, State, or Federal law enforcement. 

Foreign investigative requirements can range from a 
routine criminal record check to a full criminal investi- 
gation leading to the gathering of evidence and to sub- 
sequent arrest and extradition of a fugitive. 

Communications networks. The National Central Bu- 
reau for the United States is located at the Department 
of the Treasury in Washington, D.C. 

It has the capability to communicate by Telex with the 
National Central Bureaus of 41 member countries of 
INTERPOL and to 38 countries on the INTERPOL 
Radio Network throughout the world. 

Membership dues. As of June 30, 1971, the membership 
dues borne by the Department of the Treasury were 
$28,500. As of June 1, 1972, legislation was pending au- 
thorizing the Department to pay the amount of $55,000 
for calendar years 1970, 1971, and 1972.Jjhat assessment 
was voted upon at the General Assembjflf INTERPOL 
in 1969. am 


The budget of the INTER POL National Oentnl Bu- 
reau in the United Stales is included in the appropriation 
for the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Stall. The National Central Bureau in Washington, D.C, 
is stalled by personnel front the Department of the 
Treasury; specifically, from (he United States Scad 
Service and front the Bureau of Customs. 

FY 1971 Activities 

The National Central Bureau in Washington, D.C., pio- 
ccssed 1,795 cases in FY 1971. 

Thai represented ati increase of 39 percent over I V 
1970 and of 64 percent over FY 1969. 

Of the. 1,795 cases processed in FY 1971, -178 involved 
requests for assistance by city, county, State, and Federal 
law enforcement agencies, the remainder being for for- 
eign requests for investigation in the United States. Tli.it 
represented tin increase of 56 percent over FY 1970 ari 
268 percent over FY 1969. 

Increasing usage. This item! toward increased usage of 
INTERPOL by law enforcement agencies in the United 
States began after 1969. 

Prior to 1969, cases referred by the National Central 
Bureau on behalf of law enforcement agencies in (lie 
United Stales accounted for only H percent of the total 
case load, the remainder being for foreign requests fat 
investigation in the United States. 

During FY 1970, the portion of requests referred on 
behalf of law enforcement agencies in the United States 
rose from 14 percent to 3'1 percent. In FY 1971, it rose 
again, to 37 percent. 

In addition, many large police departments, including 
the New York City Police Department and the Los An- 
geles Police Department, now refer most of their requests 
for foreign investigative assistance through the National 
Central Bureau in Washington, D.O. 

Typical cases. Following are brief descriptions of the 
kinds of cases processed by INTERPOL. 

( 1 ) Information furnished by INTERPOL Damascus, 
Syria, led to the seizure in Los Angeles of 200 pounds of 
hashish. 

(2) In an earlier California case, the Los Angeles 
County district attorney requested the assistance of IN- 
TERPOL in locating a missing wealthy resident believed 
to be traveling in Europe in 1969. Investigation by 11 
National Central Bureaus around the world resulted in 



llic arrest of a resident of Los Angeles Counly for a homi- 
cide which had occurred in Switzerland. Tim defendant 
was convicted and sentenced to life in prison. 

(3) The Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department was in- 
vestigating the murder »r a police officer. It requested 
INTER POL to trace (he murder weapon, which was 
made in Germany. INTERPOL rendered tin* investiga- 
tive assistance, leading to the arrest of the owner of the 
weapon. 

Law Enforcement Training 
Center 

Training for law enforcement agents for the Department 
of the Treasury and for certain other Federal agencies is 
carried on at the Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center, operated hy the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Center operated two schools in FY 1971: the 
Treasury Law Enforcement School and the Treasury Air 
Security Officer School. 

Background. 'Lite Department of the Treasury has had 
law enforcement agents since it was established in 1 709. 
Prom 1709 until 1927, the agents received on-the-job 
training. 

In 1927, a basic course for criminal investigators was 
begun and offered by a traveling group of agent-instruc- 
tors. This continued until I9. r )3, when the 'Treasury Law 
Enforcement School was established in Washington, D.C. 

The idea of a Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center was conceived in 1 960, and the. Center 
was established on March 2, 1970, by Treasury Order 2 1 7 
to provide training to Federal police officers and criminal 
investigators who carry firearms and have explicit arrest 
authority. 

Treasury Law Enforcement School 

The 'Treasury Law Enforcement School (TLES) trained 
1,119 criminal investigators for the Department of the 
Treasury and certain other Federal agencies during FY 
1971. 

The enforcement agencies send their newly hired 
criminal investigators to the Center for a C^a-wcck course 
in law enforcement and investigative techniques. 

Curriculum. General courses arc designed to orient the 
new employee to his position. The law courses enable him 


to operate within the law as interpreted hy the courts, 
and technical courses give him the basic skills necessary 
to his type of work. 

Instructors. Instructors are recruited for the School from 
the contributing agency and must have at least 3 years of 
experience. 'The instructor is generally promoted to a 
CJS -13 and remains at the School for a 2-year period. 
Assignment in the stall* is considered a career step and 
enhances the professional development of the agent. 

Materials. 'Tim Center develops its own course material 
and the courses are revised regularly to keep both student 
and staff current. A visual aid section prepares accurate, 
and interesting visual a it Is for the courses as the need 
arises. 

FY 1971 statistics. 'The. School operated at a cost of 
$971,000 in FY 1971 and trained students at a cost 
of $770 per student. 

'The following personnel were trained at TLES from 
various Department of the Treasury agencies in FY 1971 : 
Bureau of tlusionis, 1'I3; United States Secret Service, 
201; Alcohol, 'Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the 
Internal Revenue .Service (IRS), 413; Inspection Divi- 
sion of MS, 17; and Intelligence Division of IRS, 2fl0. 

In addition, the. School trained 30 students from other 
Federal agencies and two students from Stale and local 
agencies. 

Treasury Air Security Officer School 

Tim Treasury Air Security Officer School (TASOS) is 
operated by the: Center at Fori Bel voir, Va., to provido 
training to the Customs Security Officers. These officers 
fly as aircraft guards and weak at airports checking lug- 
gage and passengers to prevent hijacking of American 
aircraft. The curriculum of this School is 4 weeks long. 

Staff. 'TASOS is staffed by the Center and senior agents 
of the investigative agencies of the Department of (lie 
Treasury assigned to the School to instruct as the need 
arises. TASOS trained 1,319 officers from November 30, 
1970, to May 21, 1971. 
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Iii carefully prescribed but important ways, the Depart- 
ment of Defense 1 contributes a variety of sen' ices and 
assistance to Federal, State, ancl local law enforcement. 

Activities during FY 1971, for example, included the 
following: 

During the antiwar demonstrations on May Day 1971, 
Federal troops supported the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

The Department of Defense trained 105,919 persons 
from outside the Department in civil disturbance control 
techniques in FY 1971. 

A. high-level Task Force was assigned to focus on the 
problem of narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse 
among military personnel, and military activities to meet 
this problem were greatly increased. 

The Army initiated training of civilian public safety 
personnel in explosive device disposal techniques. 

The Army trained selected District of Columbia police 
officers as helicopter pilots. 

And the Department of Defense worked with the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration on several proj- 
ects, including development by the Air Force of a small 
two-way radio for patrolmen. 

Assistance costs. During FY 1971, in comparison with 
previous years, the need for employment of military forces 
to uphold the laws of the land declined somewhat be- 
cause of an increased capability on the part of State and 
local law enforcement agencies. A total of $10.2 million 
was expended or committed through the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense resources to support law enforcement 
activities including civil disturbance operations, training 
programs, ancl military customs inspection. This sum in- 
cludes loaned and returned military property. The total 
value of military property loaned was approximately $0.3 
million. 

In addition, close working relationships were main- 
tained between law enforcement personnel at military 
installations and civil law enforcement personnel in sur- 
rounding communities. Such assistance cannot be com- 
puted on a cost data basis, but as an example of military- 
civilian interface in the preservation of law and order, it 
does constitute another form of assistance. 

Early release. The Department of Defense also has an 
ongoing program which authorizes the early release from 
service of enlisted personnel who have indicated their in- 
tention to enter the field of civil law enforcement. Per- 
sonnel accepted for employment by an established law 

U.S. Army troops on duty during the May Day 1971 
demonstrations in Washington, D.C. 

(Washington Evening Star photo) 


enforcement agency of a city, county, State, nr Federal 
Government, including those of the territories of the 
United States, who have 3 months or less remaining in 
their periods of service, will be separated within 72 hours 
of notice of approval. 

Primary Mission of Defense 

The primary mission of the Department of Defense is to 
support and defend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; to ensure, by timely and effective 
military action, the security of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and areas vital to its interest; to uphold and ad- 
vance the national policies and interests of the United 
States; ancl to safeguard the internal security of the 
United States. 

The Department of Defense was established by the Na- 
tional Security Act Amendments of 1949 (fi3 Stat. 578: 
5 U.S.G. 171) 

Constitutional Authority 

The Constitution limits the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including its Military Establishment, but it 
does provide for Federal assistance to States to help them 
to "suppress Insurrections’’ and to insure “against domes- 
tic Violence.” 

Department of Defense policies in the area of assistance 
to Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistance 
activities rest on the fundamental principle that the 
preservation of law and order is the function of those 
Federal departments and agencies charged by law with 
that responsibility and of Stale and local governments. 
As a rule, the Department of Defense is not one of 
those Federal departments charged by law with that 
responsibility. 

Except for assistance to civil authorities in civil dis- 
turbance situations, an activity undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense only at the specific direction of the 
President, Department of Defense law enforcement and 
crime prevention activities are limited to certain kinds 
of assistance and training programs and programs di- 
rected toward military personnel. 

A detailed discussion of constitutional and legal con- 
siderations in regard to employing the Department of 
Defense in law enforcement, is provided in this chapter. 


1 This chapter contains no information on the military criminal 
justice system as such. The Office of Legal Counsel, Department 
of Justice, ruled that the scope of the statute calling for this 
report did not include such matters as military police operations, 
enforcement of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, and crime 
problems within the military generally. 



cannot cope with the disturbance. 

Loans of military resources to State and local authori- 
ties are another means by which the Department con- 
tributes assistance in civil disturbances. Loans may include 
such resources as personnel, arms, masks, helmets, and 
other military equipment. 

Training programs conducted by the Department of 
Defense for military, State, and local personnel assist a 
wide range of officials in coping with civil disturbances. 



Practical training in explosive ordnance disposal is provided 
to civilian officials by U.S. Army personnel. 


Narcotics and drugs. The increased response by the 
Department of Defense to the problem of drug abuse 
among military personnel is related to a growing concern 
for its impact on civilian law enforcement. To reduce this 
impact, the Department has undertaken new programs 
tO i screen members of the military for drug addiction, 
identify o/Tendcrs, and initiate treatment prior to separa- 
tion for those identified. The Department of Defense also 
assists the Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treas- 
ury, in the inspection of military personnel, cargo, and 
mail in order to control the How of contraband— includ- 
ing drugs— into the United States. 

Bombs. In response to a growing problem of bomb 
threats, die Department of Defense assists civil authori- 
ties with bomb disposal. Explosive ordnance assistance 
is provided on request of Federal or civil authorities when 
it is in die interest of public safety. The Department also 
ptovides support to various agencies in developing disposal 
capability and in training personnel. During FY 1971, 
explosive ordnance disposal teams responded to 4,811 
bomb incidents which were not at Department of Defense 
installations. 

District of Columbia. Another Department of Defense 


program concerning law enforcement provides for cer- 
tain types of assistance to combat crime in the District 
of Columbia. Activities during FY 1971 included 
atice to the Metropolitan Police Department in the 
installation of a two-way radio-telephone ti atisceivtr; 
helicopter pilot training, men tinned above; ami tl.e 
loan of several helicopters to the Metropolitan Polite 
Department. 

Other programs. Other areas of Department of Defense 
involvement in law enforcement include: a FY 1972 
project to develop a small transceiver radio for u-c by 
law enforcement personnel in two-way voice eoinmin.:- 
cation; the ongoing Industrial Defense Survey Piopam, 
which assists management in safeguarding vital indusut 
against hostile or destructive acts; and imparl aid to 
communities located in areas of anti-ballistic missile situ. 
The latter program, as a result of the Treaty cm limita- 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems .signed May 2(5,19/2. 
by President Nixon and General Secretary llvc/lmcvd 
the Soviet Union, has no new funding in FY 1 1)7.1, a 
discussed in the Anti-Ballistic. Missile Site Impact Aid 
section of this chapter. 


The Military and Law 
Enforcement 

The Framers of the Constitution sought to assure the 
proper use of military power in the United State, 
namely, to protect the Nation against all enemies for- 
eign and domestic. 

The Framers sought, conversely, to prohibit die 
of the military in such improper roles as assuming die 
duties of local law enforcement. 

To dial end, they gave Lite Military Establishments 
unique status in the enforcement of Federal criminal 
law and in assisting Slates in the enforcement of their 
criminal laws. 

Congress has implemented those provisions of the 
Constitution by prohibiting, in most instances, the me of 
military power to execute the laws. 

Congress is empowered, however, to make certain ex- 
ceptions to that general prohibition, and it has chosen 
to do so in four instances. 

In the first three instances, military power can be on- 
ployed to execute the laws and maintain order at the 
request of a Slate legislature or Governor, in the event 
of rebellion, and to protect the constitutional rights of 


tion of the laws. 

In addition to the constitutional limits placed on the 
power of the Federal Government, there are other legal 
limits on the use of military forces within the United 
States. The most important of these is the Posse Coin Sta- 
tus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), which provides: 

Whoever, except in eases and under circumstances expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or Act of Congress, willfully uses 
any part of the Army or the Air Force ns a posse comitates or 
otherwise to execute the laws shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


citizens. In those instances, the use of such power must 
be: preceded by the issuance of a proclamation from the 
President, urging insurgents to disperse and retire 
peaceably. 

'l’he fourth instance involves assistance to the United 
States Secret Service, part of the Department of the 
Treasury, in protecting the President, certain other Gov- 
ernment officials, and major political candidates. 

Other instances. In other instances, Congress has author- 
ized the. Department of Defense to provide assistance 
to State law enforcement agencies and to the District 
of Columbia, but these activities do not involve any 
direct assistance in investigation, apprehension of sus- 
pects, or any other aspect of law enforcement. They are 
limited to research, training, loans of equipment, and the 
like. 

Because of the importance of making clear the con- 
stitutional and statutory basis for invoking military power 
in domestic situations, a full description of the relevant 
Articles of the Constitution, the key Act of Congress, and 
the appropriate Department of Defense directives is 
presented below. 

Constitutional and Legal Limitations 

Department of Defense involvement in any ac tivities re- 
lated to law enforcement is grounded on Articles of the 
Constitution and Acts of Congress. 

Following arc discussions of the controlling constitu- 
tional and legal provisions, accompanied by appropriate 
selections of text. Department of Defense directives which 
implement the law also are presented in this section. 

The following provisions of the Constitution bear on 
the role of the military in Federal law enforcement and 
criminal justice assistance activities: 

Article I, Section R: The Congress shall have Power ... To 
provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions. 

Article II, Section 2: The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, ancl of the 
Militia of the several States, when called into the actual Service 
of the United States. . . . 

Article II, Section 3: . . . he [the President] shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed. . . . 

Article IV, Section 4: The United States shall guarantee to 
everv State in this Union n Weniihlicnn Fnrm of Uovernmenf. 


Directives 

Department of Defense policies and delineation of its re- 
sponsibilities are promulgated in directives. Department 
of Defense Directive 3025.12, Employment of Military 
Resources in the Event of Civil Disturbances, discusses 
legal considerations ns well as policies as follows in a 
major excerpt from the directive: 

V. Legal Considerations 

A. Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the protection of life and property and the mainte- 
nance of public order are primarily the responsibilities 
of State and local governments, which have the neces- 
sary authority to enforce the laws. The Federal Gov- 
ernment may assume this responsibility and this au- 
thority only iit certain limited instances. 

U. Aside from the cousiumiirnal limitations of the power 
of the Federal Government at the local level, there arc 
additional legal limits upon the use of military forces 
within the United Slates. 'Flic most important of these 
from a civil disturbance standpoint is the Posse Conti- 
tatus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), which prohibits the use 
of any part of the Army or (he Air Force to execute, or 
enforce the laws, except ns authorized by the Consti- 
tution nr Act of Congress. 

C. The Constitution and Acts of Congress establish six 
exceptions, generally applicable within the entire terri- 
tory of the United States, to which the Posse Conti talus 
Act prohibition docs not apply. 

1. The Constitutional exceptions are. two in number 
and are based upon the inherent legal right of the 
United Slates Government — a sovereign national 
entity under the Federal Constitution — to insure 
the preservation of public order and the carrying 
out of governmental operations within territorial 
limits, by force if necessary. 

a. 'Flic emergency authority: Authorizes prompt 
and vigorous Federal action, including use of 
military forces, to prevent loss of life or wanton 
destruction of property and to restore govern- 
mental functioning and public order when sud- 
den and unexpected civil disturbances, disasters, 
or calamities seriously endanger life and property 
and disrupt normal governmental functions to 
such nil extent that duly constituted lucal au- 
thorities arc unable to control the situation. 

b. Protection of Federal property and functions: 
Authorizes Federal action, including the use of 
military forces, to protect Federal property and 
Federal governmental functions when the need 
for protection exists and duly constituted local 
authorities are unable or decline to provide ade- 
quate protection. 

2. There arc four exceptions to the Posse Com i tatus 
Act based on Acts of Congress. 

a. In the eases of each of the first three of those de- 
scribed below, personal Presidential action, in- 
cluding the issuance of a proclamation calling 


of the Constitution. 

(3) 10 U.S.C. 333 : Authorizes use nf the militia 
and Armed Forres when domestic violence 
or conspiracy hinders execution of Slate or 
Federal law, and a State cannot or will not 
protect thr Constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens. Implements Article II, Section 3, and 
the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 

(4) House joint Resolution 1202, (» June 
1%R: 3 Directs all departments <>{ the fiov- 
ernment, upon the request of the Secret 
Service, to assist that Service in oriying out 
its statutory duties to protect Government 
officials and major political candidates from 
physical harm. Assistance to the Secret 
Service is governed by D:»D Directive 
3025.13. 

VI. Policies 

A. The employment of DoD military resources for assist- 
ance to civil authorities in controlling civil disturb- 
ances will normally be predicated upon the issuance 
of a Presidential Executive Order or Presidential di- 
rective authorizin'? and directing the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide for the restoration of law anti order 
in a specific State or locality. Exceptions In this condi- 
tion will he limited IQ : 

1. Cases of sudden and unexpected emergencies as 
described in V.C.I.a. above, which require that im- 
mediate military action be taken. 

2 . Providing military resources to civil authorities as 
prescribed in Section X. of this Directive. 

B. The Attorney General of the United States is desig- 
nated by the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbance dated April 1, I9f>9, to receive and co- 
ordinate preliminary requests from Sines for Federal 
military assistance authorized by 10 U.S.C. 331 
(V.C.2 a.( 1) above). Formal requests from States for 
such aid will he made to the President, who will deter- 
mine what Federal action will he taken. 

C. The Secretary of the Army is delegated any anti all of 
the authority of the President under Chapter 15 of 
Title 10, U.S.C. (V.C.2. a. (I), (2), and (3) above) 
which has been or may be hereafter delegated by the 
President to the Secretary of Defense. 

D. The Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Air 
Force arc delegated all that authority which has been 
or may be hereafter delegated by the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to order to active duty, units and 
members of the Reserve Components under their re- 
spective jurisdictions, except National Guard units and 
members, for use pursuant to Chapter 15 of Title 10, 
U.S.C. (V.C.2. a. ( 1 ), (2), and (3) above). 

F„ DoD components and their subordinate activities will 
coordinate with local civil authorities or local military 
commanders as appropriate, to assure mutual under- 
standing of the policies and procedures to lie adhered 
to in an actual or anticipated civil disturbance 
situation. 

F. DoD civilian employees "civ-rally should not hr used 
to assist civil authorities in connection with civil dis- 
turbances, except as provided for in X.B.3. 

C». The prepositioning of more than a battalion-sized unit, 
as authorized in VII. A. 6., will be undertaken only with 
the approval of the President. Requests for the pro- 
positioning of forces will be addressed to the Attorney 
General. 

b. It should be noted that none of the above au- 
thorities, in and of itself, provides sufficient legal 
basis to order members of the Reserve compo- 
nents to active Federal service. 

5 Although this resolution has been placed in the Statutes at 
Large as Public Law 70-331, 82 Stat. 170, it has not been codi- 
fied ; it is set out in the notes to 18 U.S.C. 3056. 


orancium tor me amciaiy ui me /muy, nuisumci; umiig 
District of Columbia Government in Combating Clinic," 
April 7, 1970; atitl c) Sec re l ary of Defense multi-addics- 
see memo, “Assistance to die District of Columbia Ciov- 
ernment in Combating Crime,” April 7, 1970. 

Employment of Department of Defense Resources in 
Support of the United Slates Secret Service is covered 
by Department of Defense Directive 3025.13, dated 
July 15, 1963, with references to the. following: a) IS 
U.S.C. 3056 and P.L. 90-331, “Joint Rcsolution-To 
Authorize the United States Secret Service, to Furnish 
Protection to Major Presidential or Vice Presidential 
Candidates, ” approved June 6, 196ft; b) “Intcrdcpart- 
mental Agreement Between the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Treasury Concerning Secret 
Service Protective Responsibilities,” June 10-1 1, I9G8, 
and revision of June 27, 196ft; and c) Department of 
Defense Instruction 5030.31, “Agreement Between (lie 
United States Secret Service and Department of Defense 
Concerning Protection of the President,” December 30, 
1965. 

Department of Defense Directive 3025.12, Employ- 
ment of Military Resources in the Event nf Civil Dis- 
turbances, dated August 19, 1971, makes reference to: 

a) Department of Defense Directive 3025.13, “Employ- 
ment of Department of Defense Resources in Support 
of the United States Secret Service,” July 15, I960; 

b) Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbances, 
April 1, I960; c) Department of Defense Directive 
5200.27, “Acquisition of Information Concerning Per- 
sons and Organizations not affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Defense,” March I, 1971; and <1 ) Department 
of Defense Instruction 7200.9, “Financing and Report- 
ing Costs of Military Resources Used in Civil Disturb* 
anecs,” January 26, 1970. 

The responsibilities of the Department of Defense un- 
der the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Dis- 
turbance, April 1, 1969, are carried out principally 
through the Department of the Army with the Secretary 
of the Army designated as Executive Agent. Depart- 
ment of the Army policy for providing assistance to civil 
law enforcement agencies is contained in Department of 
the Army Memorandum 500-2, Emergency Employment 
of Army and Other Resources, Civil Disturbance Activi- 
ties and Operations. 

Assistance to Civil Authorities 
During Civil Disturbances 

Under the Constitution and laws of the Uniter! States, 
the protection of life and property and the maintenance 
of public order are primarily the responsibilities of State 
and local governments. 

The Federal Government may assume this responsi- 
bility and this authority only in certain limited instances 
Under 10 U.S.C. 334, the President is required to issue 
a Proclamation calling for an end of the disturbance 
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when he considers it necessary to use Federal troops. If 
the Proclamation is not obeyed, the President may issue 
fin Executive order directing the Secretary of Defense 
to employ such National Guard and Federal troops as 
necessary to restore law and order. 

Forces on alert. Adequate forces arc maintained on alert 
status to insure rapid response when the President ap- 
proves a request front civil authorities for assistance in 
restoring law and order. When Federal forces are called 
on, emphasis is placed on the assistance role and on use 
of minimum force in all situations. Strict rules arc pre- 
scribed for the use of deadly force and compliance with 
these rules is mandatory. 

Since civil disturbances can differ greatly in size and 
nature, the exact use of military authority cannot be 
stated in a precise rule. Each case must be left to the 
judgment of responsible civil and military authorities. 
Federal statutes authorizing use of military forces do not 
necessarily specify how soldiers will be employed. The 
amount of force is dictated by the requirements of any 
ijiven situation. At times, the mere presence of Federal 
military forces may be sufficient to restore peace and 
order. 

State forces. When the military is required to cope with- 
a civil disturbance, State forces normally are employed 
prior to use of active Federal troops. Federal troops are 
called upon only when State forces cannot contain the 
disturbance, or when State authorities will not net to 
enforce Federal law or to protect the constitutional rights 
of citizens within their borders. State forces normally 
include the National Guard, which is part of the orga- 
nized militia of the States, Puerto Rico, and the District 


Military personnel are deployed at the May Day 1971 
demonstrations in Wnsh.ogton, I).U. (Mimoby A. J. Smith) 

of Columbia. When not in the service of the United 
States, the National Guard of a State is under the juris- 
diction of the Governor, who has the authority to employ 
the Guard to suppress civil disturbances within his State. 
When he does so, members of the Guard called to duty 
operate in accordance with State laws or under emer- 
gency authority proclaimed by the Governor. 

Directorate. Civil disturbance assistance activities of the 
Department of Defense were carried out on an ad hoc 
basis until the micl- 1960’s, when a Directorate was estab- 
lished within the Department of the Army with (he capa- 
bility of controlling multiple civil disturbances. 

Department of Defense Directive 9029.12, Employ- 
ment of Military Resources in the Event of Civil Disturb- 
ances, designates the Secretary of the Army as the Execu- 
tive Agent for all matters pertaining to planning for and 
deployment of Department of Defense resources in the 
event of civil disturbances. It is the operational function 
of the Directorate of Military Support, within the Office 
of the Chief of StafF, U.S. Army, to provide Federal mili- 
tary force which can speedily respond to directives from 
the President. It provides proper stafF support, develops 
policy, advises the Secretary of the Army and Chief of 
Staff, supervises and coordinates the execution of ap- 
proved plans, and monitors the development of control 
measures, equipment, literature, and training In the civil 
disturbance area. The Directorate also supervises opera- 
tions involving all Federal military response to civil dis- 
orders and maintains an around-the-clock watch team 
in the Army Operations Center to monitor imminent and 
ongoing disorders. 
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proval of the President. This change reflected specific 
guidance in the Intel departmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbances. 

(2) The Department of Defense Executive Agent 
(The Secretary of the Army) was given responsibility for 
improving and evaluating the capabilities of the National 
Guard in civil disturbance operations. 1 his also reflected 
specific guidance contained in the Interdepartmental 
Action Plan. 

(3) Based on operational experience, tire classification 
of military resources available for loan was made more 
complete and descriptive and procedures concerning the 
approval of loan requests more definitive. 

(4) The revised directive also clarified the responsi- 
bility for the Department of Defense onsite Public Affairs 
Chief, indicated the prerogative of the White House to 
assign public aflairs responsibility to either the Depart- 
ment of Defense or to the Department of Justice in any 
given disturbance, provided guidance to military com- 
manders receiving requests from civilian authorities for 
civil disturbance training assistance, and stated that 
Department of Defense civilians (notably fi relighting per- 
sonnel) should not be used to assist civil authorities in 
connection with civil disturbances. 


Background 

The use of Federal force to control civil disturbances lias 
a long history. Federal forces were first used by President 
Washington during the Whisky Rebellion of t794. At 
that time, because of violent resistance in western Penn- 
sylvania to a Federal tax on the production of whisky, 
the President requisitioned If), 000 militia men from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, and placed 
General (Light Horse) Harry Lee, then Governor of 
Virginia, in command. In short order, this force brought 
the insurrection under control and restored the authority 
of the Government. 

Since that time, various Presidents, under constitu- 
tional and statutory authority, Have used troops in a 
number of disturbances. This has led to the establishment 
of the precedent currently reflected in national policy. 
State authorities requested the assistance of Federal forces 
at least eight times in the 19th century, and on several 
occasions, troops were actually deployed. 


World War II to 1964. The most notable instances of 
Federal intervention after World War II and prior to 
1964 were those in Little Rock, Ark., 1957-1956; in Ox- 
ford, Miss., 1962-1963; and in the integration crisis of 
the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa and Huntsville 
in June 1963. During the confrontation in Montgomery, 
Ala., in 196), involving the freedom riders, the Army 
made plans for the possible support of Federal deputy 
marshals. Racial difficulties in Birmingham, Ala., in May 
1963 led to the deployment, but not the employment, 
of Federal troops. 


1964 to 1968. Th 
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t important uses of Federal 


troops from 196-1 to the fall of 1968 were the. civil lights 
march from Selma to Montgomery, Ala., lu 1965, wind-, 
did not result in a civil disturbance; the Detroit, Mirk., 
riot of 1967 ; the. anti-Vietnam war demonstration at the 
Pentagon in 1967; and the riots in Baltimore, Mcl., Lash- 
ington, D.C., and Chicago, III., that followed the iiunclcr 
of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in April l%8. 

Civil disturbance planning. The primary responsibility 
for coordinating lilt: planning and rendering of miliutv 
assistance to civil authorities in domestic disturbances it 
a historic, function of the Department of the Army. Ike 
Army accepts this (unction with reluctance, since iden- 
tification with police activity is not in consonance with its 
mission of national defense. As a result, planning for civil 
disturbances prior to 196.3 was accomplished on an ad 
hoc basis, with discussion of the subject limited to training 
manuals and other Army publications. 

Difficulties over voter registration in Oxford, Mis?, 
and troubles in Alabama led to increased civil disturb- 
ance planning by the Army and the Department of Justice 
in April 1963. In May 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Stall 
instructed the United Slates Strike Command In pic 
pare detailed plans for the deployment of civil disturbance 
forces to and from objective areas within the continental 
United Stales. 

Accordingly, on July 20, 1963, Strike Command pub- 
lished an operations plan, entitled CINGSTRIKF, 
OPLAN 563. Under this plan, nicknamed STEEP H1U, 
21,000 troops, comprising seven brigades, became avail- 
able for riot duly. The original STEEP HILL plan re- 
mained in cfVcc.l during the next 4 years, with revisions 
limited to force structure. It resulted in a considerable 
number of implementing plans as subordinate units per- 
fected their own roles in civil disturbance operations. In 
February 1967, the Strike Command changed the nick- 
name of CINCSTRIKE 563 from STEEP HILL to 
GARDEN PLOT. Although the STEEP HILL period 
ended, the planning structure remained the same. 

Commission on Civil Disorders. On July 28, 1967, after 
more than 150 cities reported disorders ranging fiotn 
minor disturbances to such violent outbursts as the large- 
scale riots in Newark, N.J., and Detroit, Mich., the Presi- 
dent established the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. The purpose of the Commission was to 
identify the causes of rioting and to recommend what 
might be done to rid American society of those causes. 

Army plan. At the same time, the Army embarked on a 
greatly expanded program of preparing for possible fu- 
ture disturbances. This program included a comprchen- 
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sivc training program for both (Ik; National Guard and 
the Regular Army; a course at Fort Gordon, Ga., designed 
to improve coordinated planning by civil police, the Reg- 
ular Army, and the National Guard; and a significantly 
expanded planning effort by tint Army. Planning pro- 
gressed rapidly and by January 3(, 1968, new plans had 
been prepared for Federal and National Guard forces 
to deal with simultaneous civil disturbances within the 
continental United States. 

'1'he Detroit riot of July 1967 prompted the Army Chief 
of Staff to establish on August ‘I, 1967, a task group to 
study every aspect of the Army’s role in civil disturbances. 

Foremost among the projects of the task group was 
the development of a revised civil disturbance plan. Its 
purpose was to provide the basic guidance necessary for 
the development of plans at all levels to insure that De- 
partment of the Army responsibilities in civil disturbance 
operations were promptly and effectively accomplished. 
Subordinate headquarters were to implement the depart- 
mental plans by preparing the nccessaiy operational and 
supporting plans. 

Planning packets. On August 25, 1967, the Department 
of the Army sponsored a conference on civil disturbances 
to discuss the planning, coordination, and liaison to be 
undertaken between the. Army, the National Guard, and 
local officials. Following the conference, the Army in- 
stituted liaison visits to all State Adjutants General within 
the continental limits of the United States and prepared 
planning packets on a number of cities in which there was 
reason to believe, on the basis of available information, 
that there might be future civil disturbances. The purpose 


Slate Police are joined by National Guard, called upon to 
assist during demonstrations on the campus of the University 
of Maryland in 1071. (Washington livening Star photo) 

of the packets was to assist Federal forces to be r ojc 
responsive during the first few hours of Federal 
commitment. 

'Flu: packets summarized vital statistics of the local 
government, including its recent history of civil disturb- 
ances, and the training readiness of local police forces. 
The packets also listed Federal, State, and local agencies 
and officials, important commercial firms, utility and 
transportation companies, and airports and helicopter 
landing zones. F,nch packet contained annotated maps 
showing the locations of all important facilities. 

Plan outline. Planning assumed that civil disturbances 
could occur simultaneously in 25 high priority areas. 
Planners also anticipated that the total strength of forces 
involved might reach five brigades of 10,000 men in each 
high priority area. Tikis figure included all participating 
services and Reserve components plus supporting ele- 
ments, with the exception of Washington, D.G., where 
forces totaling 30,000 troops were planned. 

Operations and support plans were prepared for each 
of the 25 high priority areas to include provisions for em- 
ploying available National Guard and designated Reserve 
units. Twenty-six civil disturbance task force headquar- 
ters (one for each high priority city, except Washington, 
D.C., for which two were provided) were designated to 
insure timely and effective response to disturbances oc- 
curring simultaneously in different geographical areas. 

In addition, planning provided for prepositioning corn- 
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munications equipment, search lights, public address 
equipment, protective masks, dispersers for riot control 
agents, and riot control chemical munitions at selected 
depots. 

The task group was dissolved on January 22, 1968, 
upon the establishment of the Department of the Army 
Civil Disturbance Committee, the membership of which 
was much the same as that of the task group. The com- 
mittee thereupon undertook to supervise the completion 
of the actions initiated by this task group ancl to serve as 
the Department of the Army planning group when an 
actual civil disturbance was cither anticipated or in prog- 
ress. Initial action was devoted to the publication, on 
February 1, 1968, of the Department of the Army Civil 
Disturbance Plan, GARDEN PLOT. 

As the Army’s planning for civil disturbances became 
more sophisticated, so did the Army's staff organization 
for conducting civil disturbance operations from its Wash- 
ington Headquarters. Within the span of a few years, the 
Army moved from a special ad hoc group responding to 
each incident, to a completely established directorate 
devoted entirely to civil disturbance planning and 
operations. 

King assassination. The multiple disorders which fol- 
lowed the assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., emphasized the necessity for a Department of 
Defense agency to centralize and direct the Department 
of Defense functions required for the control of multiple 
civil disturbances. Accordingly, in April 1968 the Direc- 
torate of Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations 
(later redesignated the Directorate of Military Support) 
was established by the Secretary of Defense. 

Washington Spring Project. Watch Teams established as 
a part of the new Directorate assumed around-the-clock 
operations during the Washington Spring Project in 1968. 
Tliis was the period when thousands of people converged 
upon Washington, D.C., and erected a temporary camp 
known as Resurrection City. The stated purpose of the 
Washington Spring Project demonstration was to bring 
to the attention of Congress the plight of the poor people 
of the nation. Thus the Directorate, conceived during 
the crisis of the April riots, began operations during the 
critical period of the Washington Spring Project. 

1968 Democratic Convention, The threat of civil dis- 
turbance continued in August 1968 with the opening of 
the Democratic National Convention in Chicago. Many 
statements from dissident groups indicated determined 
activities to disrupt the proceedings of the convention. 

i cal, State, and Federal agencies therefore made exten- 


serious incidents of antiwar and sluriont-relntcd at 
lies which involved the danger of violent disorders be; 
the control capabilities of local and State authorities, 
first major incident of tliis typo had occurred in Del 
19G7 when, as mentioned previously, a large crowd of ; 
war protesters assembled tit the Pentagon. On (Hal 
casion, Federal troops were employed at the Pent, 
to protect Federal properly and to prevent disnijHit 
Department of Defense functions. 

As a precaution against the possibility of civil dis 1 
ancc growing out of antiwar demonstrations, Id 
forces were strategically deployed on lour occasions 
ingFY 1970. 

Although National Guard troops were called on 
occasions to control incipient or actual civil disouk 
FY 1970, there were no incidents which required a 
employment of Federal troops to restore order. 

Though public disorder was frequent, it dmeasi 
intensity from the high water mark of April 1968. 
scqitcnlly, the t lumber of metropolitan areas dcsigmt 
likely to experience, disorder of such magnitude as i 
quire Federal assistance was substantially reduced./ 
responding reduction was made in tin* nuinbt*r of r 
Army and Army Reserve units required to he trainee 
maintained in readiness for civil disturbance opera 

Antiwar moratoriums. The first FY 1970 deptoyme 
Federal troops resulted from the Moratorium at 
the Vietnam War, which was scheduled for Oetok 
1969. A number of nnliwar organizations through^ 
United Slates pledged their support and stated the 
tent ions to disrupt activities at several military in? 
lions. To protect installations faced with the gt 
threat of disorder, small contingents of military t 
were deployed to Fort Dix, N.J.; Rock Island Arsena 
Carlisle barracks, Pa.; lioston Army Hast*., Mass.;niu 
Hamilton, N.Y. Violent disruptions occurred only a 1 
Dix, and these were quickly contained by local 
military police. 

During the period November 1 3—1 5, 1969, exti 
Moratorium activities took place art Washington, 
and other cities across the country, notably San Fran 
Calif. Though events were monitored by Departin' 
the Army personnel in San Francisco, only in the Na 
Capital were Federal troops actually deployed. '1 
more than 11,000 troops were prepositioned in ant 
tion of possible disorder. These units were carefully 
trolled and their mission strictly defined by the Direr 
of Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations, 
sequent to the Moratorium, two major incidents c 
lence were successfully brought under control by lor. 
enforcement personnel. 

Black Panther protests. The murder trial of several 
bers of the Black Panther Party in New Haven, C 
provided the basis in May 1970 for a large-scale [ 
by students and others, raising the imminent prosji 
violence. The Governor of Connecticut requestec 
Federal forces be prepositioned near the scene i 
demonstration. In response to this request, the Pre 
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directed tlic Department of Defense to provide necessary 
forces. Two brigades were airlifted to military installa- 
tions in nearby States where they would be available for 
use if needed. No large-scale violence took place, however, 
and the troops were returned to their home bases without 
actually being employed to maintain order. 

Kent State protest. The final prepositioning of Federal 
troops in FY 1970 occurred on May 9, 1970, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Antiwar and student groups responding 
to American military operations in Cambodia and the 
deaths of four students at Kent State University called 
for a mass protest gathering in front of the While House. 
A request by the Secret Service for assistance in protect- 
ing the President and preventing the destruction of 
Federal property resulted in the prepositioning by the 
Department of Defense of Federal troops near the White 
House. 

Once again, the employment of military forces was not 
required, since police were able to contain the relatively 
minor violence which erupted. However, military re- 
sources were provided to meet the medical and health- 
related needs of the citizens. Water trucks, salt tablets, 
and first aid assistance were made available. 

FY 1971 disorder. Only one major disorder occurred 
during FY 1971 which required the employment of Fed- 
eral forces. Statements as early as September 1 1, 1970, 
by various antiwar groups indicated that Washington, 
D.G., would be the. scene of a series of antiwar demon- 
strations during April and May 1971. First, an ad hoc 
group of women planned to stage a march on the Pen- 
tagon on April 10. Next, the Vietnam Veterans Against 


U.S Army troops posted in readiness during the May Day 1971 
demonstrations. {Washington livening Star photo) 

during the week of April 19-23. A march and demon- 
stration weic planned by the National Peace Action Coali- 
tion for April 24. Finally, during the period May 3-5 
the Peoples Coalition for Peace and Justice planned to 
conduct demonstrations intended to close down the 
Government. 

The most serious threat was the possibility of having 
a large number of cars abandoned during the early 
morning rush hours on the main roads leading to the 
District during the early stages of the May 3-5 activity. 
'File Department of Justice and the District of Columbia 
Government held frequent planning conferences during 
March and April to coordinate Government plans and 
actions to counteract these threats. 

During these early conferences there was no indication 
that the demonstrations would exceed the crowd capa- 
bility of the Metropolitan Police Department supported 
by the District of Columbia National Guard. Considera- 
tion was given to the use of Federal military resources 
only to assist the police in removing stalled vehicles or 
other obstacles to traffic which might occur during the 
May demonstrations. On April 20, indications that the 
Pentagon might he the target of sizable demonstrations 
during the period from April 24 through May 5 resulted 
in preparations to implement contingency plans for use 
of troops to protect the Pentagon and other Federal 
properties and functions as required. 

Although the April 24 demonstration was attended by 
an estimated crowd of 200,000 persons, it was orderly and 
tirtmarrpd hv serious incident. F.lementc of the District 



police and used to relieve Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment personnel in outlying police districts. Neither the 
Guard nor Federal fortes was employed. 

April 29. On April 29, 1971, however, it appeared likely 
that it would he necessary to preposition Federal forces 
in Washington during the threatened May demonstra- 
tion. Accordingly, designated Federal forces were placed 
on an increased alert status. On May I, the threat of 
widespread disorder appeared imminent. As a result, 
the Deputy Attorney General requested that a force of 
Federal troops be moved to assembly areas around Wash- 
ington on an expedited basis. On the morning of May 3, 
Federal forces provided security oil several critical bridges 
crossing the Potomac River into Washington, at the Pen- 
tagon, and at several key positions inside the District. 

Disruptive, activities by the demonstrators commenced 
at 5:50 a.m. and police were confronted by widespread 
hit-and-run tactics. Disorder continued throughout the 
morning rush hour. By 1 :00 p.m., the disruptive acliviti- 
lies had decreased significantly. During the evening rush 
hour of May 3 and again on the inclining of May *1, Fed- 
eral forces were employed to secure critical bridges and 
traffic intersections. During the morning of May -I, no 
serious interruptions in traffic occurred and the intensity 
of the demonstration decreased to the point where release 
of Federal troops was considered appropriate. Accord- 
ingly, redeployment began on May *1 and was completed 
on May 6, 1971. 

Loan of material. In addition to Federal troop support, a 
considerable amount of material was loaned or expended 
at the request of the Department of Justice. This included 
900 blankets loaned to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment and 8,500 additional blankets stored at Andrews Air 
Force Base for loan if requested. Ten thousand meals 
(combat radons 1 were issued to the. Metropolitan Police 
Department, and 21,000 additional meals were stored at 
Andrews Air Force Base for possible future requirements. 
Assorted medicines were issued to the Public Health Serv- 
ice by Walter Reed General Hospital for use at the 
Metropolitan Police. Department detention facility. 

During FV 1971, thou, there were no confrontations be- 
tween Federal troops and demonstrators. Fin ploy incut of 
Federal resources to assist local authorities in the protec- 
tion of Government properly and functions was executed 
in an effective manner and without unfavorable inci- 
dents. 

No funds arc appropriated for Department of Defense 
assistance to civil authorities in civil disturbances. De- 
partment of Defense expenditures in connection with 
support are obtained from funds allocated to other budget 
projects of the military services. 


Present Resources 

All Department of Defense resources may be etnployd it, 
support of civil authorities during civil dktinlnncc- 
within the 50 States, District i»f Columbia, Coiinucn 
wealth of Puerto Rico, ITS. possessions and territories, o: 
any political subdivision thereof consistent with dricnv 
priorities. These resources include the. active Ai my, Navy 
Air Force, and Marines as well us National Guard wln-i 
called or ordered to Federal service. Active Aiiuy am 
Marine Corps forces and the National Guard have lire 
trained and equipped for civil disluihame control opera 
lions. Special items of equipment available for civil dv 
tmbanco operations include plastic face shield-.. ii< 
batons, protective vests, riot shotguns, and ('home; 
munitions. 


Loans of Military Resources tc 
Civil Authorities 

In certain limited situations, the Department «f bdeti 
makes temporary, emergency loans of military equi|nr.c 
to Stale and local law enforcement agencies to lielpqu 
civil disorders. Resource loans constitute the largest |« 
gram of Department of Defense assistance to civil.: 
thorities, and although they comprise a .significant )•' 
thru of Department of Defense support provided mu 
Directive 3025.12, civil authorities ate encouraged to p 
vide suflicicnl resources to minimize reliance on Dcjw 
menl of Defense assistance. These loans aceomplid 
military purpose because they lessen the likelihood ti 
Federal troops or National Guard forces will have to 
called on. 

The program has an additional advantage. Wheneit 
Federal or National Guard foiees arc needl'd to aide 
authorities, funds expended must be those approprin 
by Congress. The* Stales pay most of the cost when 
National Guard is serving as State militia, even 
federally supplied equipment and materials are used, 
expended. Appropriated funds can therefore be >a 
through short-term loans without violating eongressit 
instructions not to spend money for a puepo-.r not 
tended by Congress. Long-term or indefinite loans, 
the oilier band, cannot be satisfactorily justified on 
basis, and such loans are not permitted by current P fl 

Formal policy. Prior to the Detroit riot of 1967, ti 
was no formal policy for loan of military resources to 
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for Civil Disturbance rmnnmg and upcrations developed 
the loan concept contained in the current Department 
of the Army Civil Disturbance Plan. 

Approval of loan requests. Approval of loan requests is 
based on the sensitivity of tile item requested. Accordingly, 
Department of Defense resources are classified in three 
groups: Group One, consisting of personnel, arms, ammu- 
nition. lank-automotive equipment, and aircraft; Croup 
Two, including riot control agents (chemical munitions), 
concertina wire, and other like military equipment used 
to enforce law and maintain order; and Croup Three, 
providing for items essentially of a protective nature such 
as masks, helmets, and armored vests. 

Requests for resources classified as Croup One may 
only be approved by the Department of Defense Kxecu- 
tivc Agent (delegated to the Under Secretary of the 
Army) with authority further to delegate Croup Two 
approval to the Director and Deputy Director of Military 
Support and to a task force commander when required. 
Croup 'I'll rcc resources may be approved for loan by the 
service Secretaries. Continental United States Armv and 
Military' District of Washington commanders. Air Force 
base commanders, and Naval District commandants. 
Requests for personnel to be used in a direct law enforce- 
ment vole must be made, by the legislature or Governor 
of a State in accordance with 10 U.S.CI. 331. Pursuant to 
the Posse Comitatii.s Act, Department of Defense oper- 
ating personnel employed in connection with loaned 
equipment may not be used in a direct law enforcement 
role. 

Installation commanders are authorized to provide 
emergency explosive ordnance disposal seiviec and fire- 
fighting assistance in connection with civil disturbances. 
Where installation fire departments have mutual aid 
agreements with nearby civil communities, the installation 
commander is authorized to provide emergency civilian 
or mixed civilian and military fire lighting assistance. 

In the absence of a mulnl aid agreement, and when in 
the best interest of the United Slates, a' commander hav- 
ing Group Three approval authority is authorized to 
provide emergency civilian or mixed civilian and military 
assistance in extinguishing fires and in preserving life and 
property from fire within the vicinity of an installation. 

In either ease, civilian firefighters may be used, 
provided : 

(1) In civil disturbance situations where there is sig- 
nificant danger of physical harm to fiiefighlcrs, the civil- 
ian employees volunteer for the assignment; 

(2) Fiiefighting equipment is not used for riot con- 
trol; and 

(3 1 Civil authorities recognize that prior to the com- 
mitment of Federal forces to assist in restoring law and 
order, the protection of firefighting crews and equipment 
is tlie responsibility, in ascending order, of municipal, 
county, and State officials. Failure on the part of such 
authorities to recognize this responsibility or to provide 
adequate protection constitutes grounds for refusal to 
commit installation resources or for withdrawal of re- 
sources already employed. 


Military installation slockagc is usually adequate to 
meet the requests of civil authorities. Wide dispersion of 
these installations provides balanced geographical distri- 
bution. Requests for loans may be made to the local instal- 
lation, Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine, or Department 
of Defense agency, o.g.. Defense. Supply Agency. If the 
local installation is unable to provide the requested item, 
the request is passed through the chain of command until 
it can be supplied. All resources are loaned contingent on 
availability and noninterference with the mission of the 
Department of Defense. 

Types of loans. Loans arc categorized by type contingent 
upon the dura lion of the loan period. Type I loans arc 
made to meet an urgent need during an actual disorder, 
up to a maximum term of 15 days. Type II loans are made 
to meet a need in anticipation of an imminent threatened 
civil disorder. Loans of this type have a maximum term 
of 00 days- Such loans may be granted to a civil authority 
when a binding purchase contract has been executed to 
procure resources substantially similar to the military 
properly requested ami there is substantial lead time be- 
fore delivery. Both Type T and II loans may lie extended 
for good cause shown. 

A loan agreement to include provisions for a fidelity 
bond will be executed concurrently with all loans of mili- 
tary properly to civil authorities. Bond will lie forfeited 
for failure to return loaned property only with the con- 
currence of the Department of Defense Executive Agent. 

Sixty-four loan requests from 27 separate municipalities 
(including National Guard requests 1 were approved in 
FY 1970. During FY 1971, 40 loan requests from 15 
municipalities (including National Guard requests’! were 
approved. Fifteen different types of equipment were 
loaned with a total property value of >$200,698. 

Civil Disturbance Orientation 
and Training Programs 

The Department of Defense conducts orientation and 
training programs for military personnel, State and local 
law enforcement officers, safety personnel, and other se- 
lected government officials with a view to sharing expertise 
and improving cooperation between civil and military 
leaders in crime prevention and law enforcement. 

These programs include the Senior Officers Civil Dis- 
turbance Orientation Course (SEA DOC L riot control 
demonstrations for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Training Academy, and a Border Patrol Civil Disturbance 
Orientation Course. 



As part of its overall function in support of civil authori- 
ties in civil disturbances, the U.S. Army operates the 
Senior Officers Civil Disturbance Orientation Course 
(SEADOC). 

The course offers instruction for senior military officers, 
police, and government law enforcement officials in civil 
disturbance control planning and operations. 

The Military Police School at Fort Gordon, Ga., con- 
ducts the week-long course on an average of twice a 
month. It is aimed at achieving a common background 
and mutual understanding between military and civilian 
law enforcement representatives. Emphasis is placed on 
increased general awareness of the range of problems in- 
volved in civil disorders as well as on providing proper 
preventive and preparatory measures and employing 
functional management techniques during actual 
confrontations. 

Scope. The scope of the course encompasses discussion of 
past civil disturbance operations, manifestations of dis- 
sent, police-press-community relationships, special threats, 
operational techniques, police intelligence, interagency 
authority and responsibility, legal aspects of managing 
civil disorders, and use of munitions and special equip- 
ment. The respective roles of municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies are reviewed and an evaluation is made of 
community plans and preparations. 

background. Planning for SEADOC goes back to 1964 
when the President, in a White House press statement, 
instructed the Secretary of Defense to enlarge the Army’s 
program for demonstrations of riot control techniques. 
On September 26, 1964, the President stated that he 
wanted training in these techniques to be made avail- 
able to the National Guard and local police. The Army 
developed a coordinated plan to carry out the President’s 
policy. 

A proposed plan to enlarge the program for the dem- 
onstration of riot control techniques was formulated in 
October 1964. It encompassed a long-range response by 
recommending the establishment of a civil disturbance 
instruction course. This training course was to be offered 
primarily to the Active Army and National Guard and 
secondarily to civilian authorities designated by the FBI. 

Eligibility requirements were relaxed in January 1969 
with issuance of Chief of Staff Memorandum 69-9. This 
memorandum provided for attendance by senior officers 
of Active and Reserve components from all of the mili- 
tary services, civil law enforcement agencies, and key 
civilian officials, such as mayors, fire chiefs, and civil de- 
fense officials. Senior officers were defined as military 
officers in the grade of major and above, and civilians of 
equivalent grade. 

The first Senior Officers Civil Disturbance Orientation 
Course was conducted in 1968, having been established 
by direction of the Chief of Staff, Army, in January of 
that year. Guidance initiating the course was set forth 
in Chief of Staff Memorandum 68-15, dated January 15, 
1968. It directed the Department of the Army to institute 
a training course on an “as required” basis to provide 
instruction in civil disturbance planning and operations 


for senior officers of the Active Army, National Gut 
Army Reserve, civil police, and civil police mobile tn 
ing teams. Beginning on February 12, 1968, one coi 
was conducted each week for the next 15 months v 
an attendance of 2,513 military officers and 1,125 civi 
officials. 

Funding. Initially, the course was operated with m\ 
grammed funds. Direct costs totaled approxima 
$160,000, ami indirect costs were approxima 
$175,000. This money was provided by diverting h 
programmed for other uses by the Military Police Scl 
at Fort Gordon. For the first 15-monlb period, the co 
was conducted as an additional mission without an 
crease in staff, faculty, or funds. 

Shortly after completion of this first series, new n 
arose which justified resumption of the course in the t 
quarter FY 1970. The military services had reque 
training for approximately 1,600 personnel; civi 
requests for attendance c.ame to about 800. It was vcc 
mended that SEADOC be concluded twice monthly ■ 
70 students per class. To support this rccommcndai 
33 personnel spaces and operating and travel final 
$103,100 for FY 1970 and $220,600 for FY 1971 i 
required. With the funding of $103,000 for FY 197 
the Budget Execution Review, SEADOC was resu 
on May 10, 1970. During the remainder of FY 1970, 
military and 104 civilians attended. 

Attendance. During FY 1971, a total of 1,505 sludcn 
680 civilians and 825 military — attended. Attendant 
FY 1971 indicated a steady increase in the mimbc 
civilians attending the course. Towards the end of 
year, 50 percent of the class consisted of civilians, 
cost in FY 1971 was approximately $155 per studen 
a total expenditure of $233,275. 

In May 1971, the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad 
istration (LEAA), part of the Department of Jus 
proposed that civilian participation be increased 1 
850 a year to 1,400 a year for a 5-year period. The cc 
that expansion was to be borne by LEAA. 

Riot Control Demonstration 

Allied in purpose and procedure to SEADOC arc 
riot control training seminars and riot control demon 
tions conducted twice a year by the Provost Marshal 1 
eral, Department of the Army, for students of the 
National Training Academy. 

A seminar preceding each demonstration provic 
forum for the approximately 100 members of each 
class to discuss problems of mutual concern to civil 


program or instruction was presen tea. 


military authorities and to learn of military plans and 
techniques. Each demonstration is attended by the FBI 
students, who are senior officials of civil law enforcement 
agencies, as well as by an audience of approximately 
3,000 invited military and civilian guests. 

Authority. These semiannual riot control seminars and 
demonstrations in support of FBI training arc carried 
out under the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbance, dated April 1, 1069, and Army Staff Memo- 
randum 70 -65, Planning and Training for Civil Disturb- 
ance Operations. 

Background. In October 1062, the Director of the FBI 
formally requested that tile Army provide such instruc- 
tion. The current series of seminars and demonstrations 
has been conducted since June 1063 with one interruption 
during 1065-66. 

Each demonstration employs approximately 500 Army 
military police and engineer personnel. Normally, the 
Commanding General, U.S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, assigns the 5 19th Military Police Battalion, First 
United States Army, Fort George G. Meade, Mcl., to 
execute the mission. The demonstrations arc held at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and are supported by Army Engineer units. 
The seminar, which precedes each demonstration, is con- 
ducted by three members of the Army staff and one 
civilian law enforcement official. 

Funding. The Department of the Army pays for costs of 
the demonstrations. The average annual cost of each 
demonstration was $20,000 ($'(0,000 annually) through 
FY 1070. Changes in types and quantities of pyrotechnics 
used permitted reduction of the $21,000 cost of the Octo- 
ber 1070 demonstration to $18,000 in May 1071. Costs 
are projected at $36,000 for FY 1972. 

The Army is afforded an opportunity to send two 
officers to each session of the FBI National Academy 
without reimbursement to that agency for the costs of 
$1,800 per student ($7,200 annually). The FBI provides 
leased lines valued at approximately $12,000 per year 
for National Crime Information Center terminals at each 
major Army command headquarters in the United States 
and the Office of the Provost Marshal General, without 
reimbursement. The Army also benefits from use of FBI 
computer services, the precise dollar value of which is 
undetermined. Accordingly, reimbursement for the riot 
control training is not requested of the FBI. 

Border Patrol Course 

From October 5-9, 1970, a special Civil Disturbance 
Orientation Course was conducted by the Military Police 


Phases. The first phase of instruction examined the nature 
of the civil disorder threat in the Nation as well as genera! 
considerations for effectively meeting that threat. Con- 
temporary social unrest, manifestations of dissent, and 
confrontation with management were also discussed. 

The second phase examined what can be done to pre- 
vent social tensions from escalating into major disturb- 
ances and what actions can be taken to prepare for 
disturbances. Subjects discussed included news media 
relations, police intelligence, interagency authority and 
responsibility, and planning and training considerations. 

The third phase examined operational doctrine for 
controlling civil disorder. Legal aspects of managing civil 
disorder, operational tasks and techniques, riot control 
formations, and riot control agents and special equipment 
were among the subjects covered. 

The fourth phase examined development and man- 
agement of training programs. Subjects included pro- 
grams of instruction, instructional methods in media, 
lesson plan preparation, and speaking and communicat- 
ing generally. 

The final phase was a d-houv tactical exercise designed 
to present participants with realistic situations likely to 
confront border patrol officers during civil disturbance 
control operations. 

No Department of the Army funds of a substantial 
amount were expended in the conduct of the course. The 
costs of travel, billeting, and per diem expenses were 
borne by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Drug Abuse Among Service 
Personnel 

During FY 1971, the use of drugs in the Armed Forces, 
as in the Nation, increased. 

One measure of this was the number of military mem- 
bers investigated by law enforcement agencies because of 
drugs. This total increased by 80 percent from 1968 to 
1969, and by 38 percent from 1969 to 1970. 

In Vietnam during calendar year 1970, more than 
700 U.S. military members were investigated for involve- 
ment with hard narcotics. The corresponding figure for 
just the first calendar quarter of 1971 was more than 800. 

Marijuana was the illegal drug most often used by 
American troops worldwide, as is demonstrated by the 
statistics on numbers of military individuals investigated 
worldwide in the table on page 326. 

Heroin in Vietnam. It became clear by June 1970, that the 
most serious drug problem by far was that of the use of 
hard narcotics, particularly heroin, by troops in South 
Vietnam. 

At the time, and up to late June 1971, the number of 
military members using heroin and other drugs was 
unknown. During the first calendar quarter of 1971 , more 
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The consequences of drug abuse were alarming wnen 
viewed in terms of drug-related deaths during calendar 
year 1970. There were a total of 69 deaths from opiate 
abuse, and 26 deaths from the abuse of Darvon. 

Investigations of Military Personnel for Use of Hard 
Narcotics, Marijuana, and Dangerous Drugs 


Number of military indi- 
viduals investigated 



1968 

1969 

1970 

Narcotics: 

Army 

434 

961 

2, 306 


382 

43.3 

623 

Air Force 

171 

259 

319 

Marine Corps -- -- 

203 

636 

733 

Total 

... 1,190 

2, 289 

3, 981 

Marijuana: 

Army - ■ 

.... 7,450 

12, 739 

1 7, 472 

Navy 

.... 4,395 

5, 909 

7,511 

Air Force - 

... 2, 553 

3, 118 

2,715 

Marine Corps 

... 2,470 

4,210 

4, 795 

Total 

... 16,868 

25, 976 

32, 493 

Hangerous drugs: 

Army 

318 

1, 453 

3,013 

Navy 

... 1,188 

1,447 

2, 476 

Air Force 

151 

245 

773 

Marine Corps 

447 

985 

1,600 

Total 

... 2,104 

4, 130 

7, 862 

With the introduction of 

urinalysis 

screening 

tech- 

niques in late FY 1971, the : 

services are 

now able 

more 


accurately to determine the number of drug abusers. 
These techniques have now been in use for more than 
7 months and arc assisting greatly in identifying drug 
abusers for early treatment, as well as acting as a deterrent 
to potential abusers. 

Statistics based on this scientific screening method thus 
far for FY 1972 indicate that the heroin epidemic in 
Vietnam has been reversed. 

Supplemental funds. On June 30. 1971, the Department 
of Defense submitted to Congress a supplement to the 
FY 1972 budget requesting $34,223,000 to undertake a 
major expansion of programs for the prevention of drug 
abuse and for the identification and treatment of drug- 
dependent persons in the Armed Forces. 

Impact on Civilian Law Enforcement 

Narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse among cur- 
rent and former service personnel have a serious impact 
on the civil community and hence upon civilian law- 
enforcement. 

The efforts of civilian police to control narcotics 
olienses arc more difficult in those municipalities which 
are near military installations. Although specific figures 
are not available, it is clear that servicemen contribute 
to the magnitude of the overall problem. 

ne qualification is that service personnel are more 
ikely to he consumers of narcotics and dangerous drugs 
than pushers. 6 


vironments, service members arc possibly more susccpti- 
ble to drug use and thus offer ti lucrative target to the 
big city traffickers. On the other hand, because of the 
relatively closely supervised nature of life in barracks, 
servicemen have fewer opportunities to deal in drugs. 

Nevertheless their propensity to experiment awl to 
obtain relief from the*, routine of military life us well as to 
escape from real or imagined grievance* in service ua- 
questionably increases the demand for drugs in those 
cities which arc accessible to largo numbers of servicemen 
on pass or leave. 

The task of civilian police in coping with the seivicc 
member aspect of the problem is further complicated by 
the transitory nature of military life, which makes ap. 
prehension and conviction more difficult. 

Return to civilian life. Drug abusers who are not discov- 
ered and treated in service can become a problem for the 
communities in which they resume civilian life. To this 
extent the problem may become, even more serious than 
before because, of the existence of fewer restraints on per- 
sonal conduct in the civilian community limit in the 
military. 'Thus, habits incidentally acquired in the mili- 
tary can become major troubles for civilian authority. 

Screening Program 

To reverse the impact of this situation oil tile civilian 
community, the military in early FY 1972 undertook nnv 
programs lo screen members for drug addiction, identify 
offenders, and provide a minimum of 30 days of in-sewke 
treatment prior to separation for those so identified. 

In this way it is hoped that a measure of rehabilitation 
prior to separation will benefit both the individual and 
society, thus easing the already overburdened tasks of 
civilian law enforcement officials. The merits of dwsc 
programs are being evaluated. 

New policy. In July 1970, a high-level task force, with 
representatives of the Secretary of Defense and nil 
Services, was appointed to examine current policy and 
major programs in the drug area and lo recommend ap- 
propriate policy revisions. As a result of the recommenda- 
tions of that task force, a new Department of Defense 
policy on drug abuse wax issued in October 1970. 

Highlights of that policy include the following; 



uepunucnvy. 

Q The military services are encouraged to conduct 
amnesty programs on a trial basis. 

Efforts increased. As a result of this new policy, the level 
of effort and the number of military activities related to 
drug control and treatment increased manyfold during 
the fiscal year. Many initiatives were taken by the military 
services and their commanders in establishing preventive 
and corrective drug programs. 

Innovative Programs 

The military services, in cooperation with other agencies 
of the Federal Government, have developed a number of 
programs to cope with the problem of heroin addic tion 
and drug abuse. 

Reports on sonic of rhosc programs follow. 

West Germany. During May 1970, a Joint Department 
of Defense ancl Department of Justice military drug in- 
vestigators training team was sent to Wiesbaden, West 
Germany, where classes were conducted by members of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. Students 
in attendance were investigator members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Three public seminars for non investigative personnel 
were also conducted for U.S. dependent junior high 
school ancl high school students, enlisted men, noncom- 
missioned officers, officers, and interested adults. 

Far East. During November and December 1970, a joint 
Department of Defense ancl Department of Justice In- 
vestigator training school for the Far East was conducted 
in Japan by members of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs. Eighty-three U.S. military investigators at- 
tended the 2- week drug investigators school. They came 
from duty in Japan, Okinawa, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines. 

Prior to, and concurrent with the school, 39 public semi- 
nars for noni lives tigalivo personnel were held during the 
22,000-mile trip through the Pacific area. A total of 
22,660 military persons, dependents, and school teachers 
were in attendance in seminars in Hawaii, Guam, Japan, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, and Korea. 

Navy specialist program. The Navy lias a chug abuse 
Education Specialist School in operation in San Diego, 
Calif. Upon graduation, the selected enlisted men stu- 
dents were assigned to major alloal ancl shore commands 
with a primary duty to organize training ancl education 
programs and provide counseling for those with drug 
problems. 

Dependent student program. A peer education program, 
called “Dope Stop,” utilized volunteer high school teen 
counselors to provide effective drug abuse information 
to dependent students in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. Such programs were established in the 
Marine Corps School al Quanlico, Va., in the Air Force 
schools in the Philippines, and in the Army and Air Force 
schools in West Germany. 


Air Force seminars. In the Air Force, the Military Air- 
lift Command contracted with a local drug rehabilitation 
agency to obtain the services of several ex-addicts in con- 
ducting seminars at each of its installations. A pilot proj- 
ect selling up a travelling drug abuse indoctrination team 
and incorporating the use of an ex-addict as a team mem- 
ber was completed. 

O ther programs. In addition to these imaginative ap- 
proaches to combating drug abuse, additional programs 
and actions were ordered into effect. Although many of 
these programs were implemented in early FY 1972, they 
were a direct result of increased awareness of the problem 
in late FY 197 1. 

Identification and Treatment 

A Secretary of Defense memorandum of June L 7, 1971, 
to the Secretaries of the Military Departments and the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, directed the service Sec- 
retaries to put immediately into operation plans designed 
to meet the problem of heroin use among members of the 
Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

Such plans were to insure that: 

(1) Within 7 days after June 17, 1971, identification 
was commenced of those servicemen departing Vietnam 
who were ch ug abusers; 

(2) Service members so identified were to undergo 5 
to 7 days of detoxification in country prior to return to 
the United States; 

(3) Service, members whose terms of service were ex- 
piring and who needed and desired treatment would be 
provided an opportunity for 30 clays of treatment in mili- 
tary facilities in the United Stales, if Veterans Adminis- 
tration and civilian programs were not available; ancl 

(‘I) Service members with time remaining in service 
would, insofar as possible, be treated in military programs 
in the United States and afforded the opportunity for 
rehabilitation. 

Other treatment and studies. Further, when extensive 
treatment was indicated, personnel were to be phased 
into the Veterans Administration programs, as such be- 
came available:. 

In addition, the services were to develop and imple- 
ment plans to identify and treat all members in South- 
east Asia at least 60 days before the date of their return 
to the United States. The plans were to be expanded to 
include all service members in Southeast Asia and later 
worldwide who were dependent on drugs. 

Studies were to he made to obtain realistic estimates 
of the extent of drug use in the Armed Forces. 
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bilitation under the Drug identification and i reatment 
Program of the Department of Defense. 

Exemption policy. Under the policy, evidence developed 
by or as a direct or indirect result of urinalyses adminis- 
tered for the purpose of identifying drug users may not 
be used in any disciplinary action under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UGMJ) or as a basis for sup- 
porting, in whole or in part, an administrative discharge 
under other than honorable conditions. 

Similarly, a military member may not be subject to 
disciplinary action under the UCMJ or to administrative 
action leading to a discharge under other than honorable 
conditions for drug use solely because he has volunteered 
for treatment under the Drug Identification and Treat- 
ment Program of the Department of Defense. 

Exceptions to policy. The policy does not exempt military 
members from disciplinary or other legal conscqucnr.es 
resulting from violations of other applicable laws and 
regulations, including those laws and regulations relating 
to the sale of drugs or the possession of significant quan- 
tities of drugs for sale to others, if the disciplinary action 
is supported by evidence not attributed to a urinalysis 
administered for identification of drug abusers and not 
attributable solely to their volunteering for treatment 
under the Drug Identification and Treatment Program 
of the Department of Defense. 

Review of Discharges 

A Secretary of Defense memorandum of August 13, 1971, 
to the Secretaries of the Military Departments and the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of StafT, dealt with adminis- 
trative discharges issued under other than honorable 
conditions and issued solely on the basis of personal use 
of drugs or possession of drugs for the purpose of such 
use. It directed that upon application from former serv- 
ice members, such discharges be reviewed for recharac- 
terization to another category of discharge; for example, 
from “undesirable” to “honorable.” 

Each Secretary of a Military Department was au- 
thorized to issue a discharge under honorable conditions 
upon establishment of facts consistent with this policy. 

New Office Established 

A Secretary of Defense memorandum of August 26, 1971, 
transferred the Department of Defense Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse Control Programs on September 1, 1971, from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs) to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Environment) . 

Recognizing that the problems of drug and alcohol 
abuse are essentially medical problems, the change was 
made to place the responsibility with the appropriate 
Assistant Secretary. The manpower policy and disciplinary' 


be the responsibility of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs). 

To carry out the functions and responsibilities of the 
Drug and Alcohol Abuse Control Programs a new office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse) was established, and on September 21, 
1971, the new Deputy Assistant Secretary look office. 

Committee formed. A Secretary of Defense memorandum 
of October 15, 1971, to the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments established a committee under the chair- 
manship of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Drug and Alcohol Abuse) to determine (1) assignment 
of responsibilities for joint drug abuse testing; and (2) 
other joint projects that would contribute to effectiveness 
of the drug abuse control program. 

As a result of this committee’s work, a worldwide 
urinalysis screening program was developed and a direc- 
tive ordering implementation was issued. 

Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
Training and Support 

The Department of Defense, in response to a growing 
number of bomb threats in the United Slates, is exten- 
sively committed to assisting civil authorities with bomb 
disposal problems. 

Explosive ordnance disposal (EOD) assistance maybe 
provided when requested by civil authorities if such 
assistance is required in the interest of public safely. In 
addition to actual bomb disposal, EOD personnel provide 
assistance to law enforcement agencies in developing a 
capability to deal with the improvised explosive devices 
threat. 

Explosive ordnance disposal support of Federal and 
civil authorities is based upon the Economy Act of 1932 
(31 U.S.C. 686 ) ; Public Law 90-331 (18 U.S.C. 3056) ; 
and policies favoring assistance in the interest of public 
safety or community relations. 

Mission. The mission of the Department of Defense in 
this regard is defined in Department of Defense Directive 
3025.13, Employment of Department of Defense Re- 
sources in Support of the United States Secret Service. 
Army Regulations 1-4, Employment of Department of 
the Army Resources in Support of the United States 
Secret Service, and 75-15, Explosives — Responsibilities 
and Procedures for Explosive Ordnance Disposal, provide 
for the capability to neutralize the hazards existing iti 
explosive ordnance which, because of unusual ci rcum- 
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Explosive ordnance disposal training session, conducted by 
1J.S. Antiy pcisormrl. 


stances, present a possible threat to operations, installa- 
tions, or materiel. 

These operations are carried out in accordance with 
the Posse Comitatus Act (18 U.S.C. 1305). In other 
words, Army personnel will not participate in bomb search 
operations, investigations, or in any way assist in the en- 
forcement of criminal or civil law. Assistance by Army 
explosive ordnance disposal personnel is exclusively tech- 
nical and in the interest of public safety. 

In general, the Army explosive ordnance disposal pro- 
gram is charged with the mission area of all land masses 
above the high water line excluding Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps installations, but including areas under con- 
trol of U.S. and local civil authorities when requested. 
This responsibility includes, in addition to conventional 
and improvised explosive ordnance, chemical, biological, 
and nuclear munitions. 

The Army provides : 


of Federal or civil authorities if it is in the interest of 
public safety or community relations; and 
P3 Assistance to public safety and law enforcement agen- 
cies in developing a capability to deal with improvised 
explosive devices. 

Background 

Explosive ordnance disposal (EOD) units trace their 
beginnings to the bomb disposal squads organized during 
World War II. Their initial mission was to render safe 
and to dispose of chid and long-delay fused bombs at 
home and in combat theaters. 

Since their inception, the responsibilities of the explo- 
sive ordnance disposal teams have multiplied. Their ex- 
pertise extends to all types of standard, nonstandard, and 
improvised explosive devices. 

The Army’s explosive ordnance disposal service sup- 
port missions to the United States Secret Service for the 
protection of the President and Vice President began with 
the 67th Ordnance Detachment (Explosive Ordnance. 
Disposal), Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D.G., on 
March 25, 1958. It was formalized in Army regulations 
in the early 1960’s and the Army was designated as 
Department of Defense primary point of contact for the 
Secret Service for all explosive ordnance disposal support 
for Presidential protection. Public Law 90-331 extended 
the mission to include all Secret Service protection mission 
requirements. 

Bomb Data Center. In July 1970, the National Bomb 
Data Center was established under contract to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (I.EAA), De- 
partment of Justice. Reports received by the Center indi- 
cated that 1 ,842 improvised explosive devices were 
employed in the United States during the period July 1, 
1970, to May 31, 1971, injuring 155 persons, killing 15, 
and causing more titan §9 million in damage. Most of 
these devices were of commercial origin. Military ex- 
plosives and incendiaries were identified as involved in 
only 84 devices, less than 5 percent. 

In executing the mission to assist Federal and civil 
agencies, explosive ordnance disposal teams during FY 
1971: 

□ Responded to 4,81 1 bomb incidents not on Depart- 
ment of Defense installations; 

0 Received 1,189 requests for bomb scare, assistance of 
which 350 involved homemade bombs; 

Q Presented 453 bomb scare management classes to 
several thousand participants; and 
0 Conducted the Explosive and Sabotage Device Course, 
a 4-hour course on improvised explosive devices, 
recognition, evacuation, and other preliminary non- 
technical actions, for additional thousands of public 
safety officials and civilians. 

Civilian training. Under a Department of Justice con- 
tract, the Army undertook the training of civilian public 
safety personnel as improvised explosive device disposal 
technicians on January 18, 1971, at Redstone Arsenal, 


Ala. The training is being conducted by the U.S. Army 
Missile and Munitions Center anc) School. Total cost of 
the course is home by the Department of Justice, initially, 
this course, was established for 200 students annually; 
however, it is presently being expanded to accept 400 
students annually. 

As of June 30, 1971, after 6 months of operation, 107 
individuals were trained at the U.S. Army Missile and 
Munitions Center and School, Hazardous Device Course. 
The cost of this training in the handling of improvised 
explosive devices was $165,850, or approximately $1,550 
per student. All funds expended by the Department of the 
Army for this course are reimbursed by LEA A. 

Other explosive ordnance disposal assistance provided 
in I’V 1971 included the instruction of 10-1,898 civilian 
personnel in various local classes throughout the Nation. 
It is estimated that approximately $320/100, not reim- 
bursable, was spent in support of this program. 

There are no cost data available as to the amount ex- 
pended by the Department of the Anny in responding 
to the 6,000 EOD civil support missions during FY 1971. 
The cost of this civil support is reimbursable when it can 
be identified. 

Safeguarding Vital Industry 

The Department of Defense, assists in the protection of 
certain industries and utilities considered vital to the 
national defense from a direct military support stand- 
point. This highly selective program is designed to safe- 
guard 3,500 facilities and 250 company or system 
headquarters from bombings, sabotage, arson, civil dis- 
turbances, and other hostile or destruc tive acts, by means 
of physical security and emergency preparedness meas- 
ures. Department of Defense assistance is advisory in 
nature and may be accepted or rejected by industry 
management. 

Activities. To achieve this mission, an annual industrial 
defense survey is made of each facility. The survey assesses 
vulnerability, existing and planned physical security, and 
emergency preparedness, and provides the basis for guid- 
ance. On the basis of the survey, recommendations are 
made to management to strengthen the industrial defense 
jiosturc of each facility to minimize damage from hostile 
or destructive acts, and provide for rapid restoration of 
operations in the event of damage. 

Authority. 1 lie Industrial Defense Program evolved from 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
992; 50 U.S.C. 784(b)), as implemented by Executive 

Department of Defense assistance to the District of Columbia 
has included training of police helicopter pilots. 


mately 2 million pounds of munitions went tieionaicdl 
German agents on an island in New York . harbor. I 
that incident foul persons died and approximately $ 
million of properly was destroyed. 

The Nation again became concerned with the problc 
of internal security during the mobilization phase . 
World Wav II. Activity was stimulated when a Germ; 
.submarine landed eight Nazi saboteurs i»n the KswCo? 
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facilities where production was considered essential to the 
war effort. 

From the perspective of time, it was recognized that 
there was perhaps an over-commitment and that a more 
selective evaluation of facilities would have decreased the 
number of facilities and the personnel and resources re- 
quired to protect them. 

Upon establishment of the Department of Defense in 
1947 and continuing until the Korean War, studies were 
undertaken and plans and programs developed to accom- 
plish internal security objectives in the event of war. The 
major consideration was to prevent a drain on national 
manpower resources in another national defense emer- 
gency and, through prior planning, to match resources to 
requirements in a more realistic manner. 

In 1949, the Secretary of Defense, by virtue of authority 
vested in him by the National Defense Act of 19-17, issued 
a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments directing them to lake necessary steps to provide 
for security of facilities vital to the defense of the country 
and to military production programs. On recommenda- 
tion of the. National Security Council, the Department 
of Defense established a list of such facilities. 

Industrial defense. The Industrial Defense Program, 
formally established in 19f>2, was initially administered 
within the Office of the. Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower. In 195-1, the Industrial Defense Program, 
in recognition of its importance in logistics, was trans- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Installa- 
tions and Logistics. In 1965, Lite. Secretary of Defense, 
designated the Sect clary of the Army as the Executive 
Agent for the Department of Defense Industrial Defense 
function. Within the Department of the Army staff, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has general staff super- 
vision for the total program and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral has special staff responsibility. 

The conduct of industrial defense surveys by Conti- 
nental Army Command, Army Materiel Command, and 
Chief of Engineers is accomplished by full-time industrial 
defense survey officers and clerical personnel. 'Phis total 
consists of four military police officers, 29 civilian survey 
officers, and 17 clerical personnel. The total managerial 
and supervisory stall', including Department of the Army 
staff, consists of one military police officer, seven civilian 
staff members, and four clerical personnel. 

During 1970, an expenditure of $549,000 was made for 
tlie actual conduct and clerical processing of approxi- 
mately 3,500 industrial defense surveys. 

For FY 1971, there was an expenditure of $625,000. 

Program expanded. In view of the continuing civil unrest, 
bombings, and other threats to and disruption of law 
enforcement activities, fire, services, Government, and 
industry, the Provost Marshal General lias expanded the 
industrial defense program. This extended service and 
assistance is provided through continued participation, 
upon request, in industrial defense seminars and con- 

SmaU transceiver radios for police use have been developed 
by the Department of Defense. 


A 5-day eouise of instruction, “Industrial Defense and 
Disaster Planning for Privately Owned and Privately Op- 
erated Facilities Course,” is conducted at the United 
States Army Military Police School. The course con- 
sists of eight classes per year. It is designed to train and 
further assist industrial management, public safety offi- 
cials, and Government personnel in developing security 
plans and emergency measures to minimize damage from 
bombings, arson, sabotage, civil disturbances, and other 
hostile or disruptive acts. 

Anticrime Assistance to 
District of Columbia 

Under a program established by the President in March 
1970, the Department of Defense provides certain types of 
assistance to the District of Columbia antievime campaign. 

Authority. Department of Defense Directive 5030.46, 
Assistance, to the District of Columbia Government in 
Combatting Chime, sets out uniform policies, assigns 
responsibilities, and furnishes general guidance. The Scc- 
rctary of the Army is designated the Department of 
Defense Executive Agent. The program is carried out 
under tin* constraints imposed by the Posse Comitntus 
Act ([ft U.S.C. 1385), prohibiting use of military forces 
except as expressly authorized by Congress or the 
Constitution. 



gram. In May 1970, the Director of Military Support was 
officially assigned Department of Army Staff responsibility 
for all actions pertaining to the planning for and employ- 
ment of military resources under this assistance program. 

Consistent with defense priorities, the Secretaries of the 
Air Force and Navy (including the resources of the 
Marine Corps) and the Directors of Defense Agencies, 
except the Defense Nuclear Agency, are responsible for 
providing the military resources required. Defense Agen- 
cies are also responsible for providing advice and assist- 
ance on matters within their sphere of responsibility. 

Resources. Defense military resources include: military' 
and civilian technicians to perform non-law enforcement 
functions; use by District law enforcement personnel of 
military training facilities, such as classrooms, rifle ranges, 
and pistol ranges; and loan and use of military equipment 
and supplies. 

Approval. The Under Secretary of the Army must ap- 
prove each request received from the District government. 
Requests arc forwarded to the Director of Military Sup- 
port where an analysis of the availability of resources and 
a recommendation are made and forwarded to the Under 
Secretary of the Army for approval. All assistance pro- 
vided under this program is on an out-of-pocket (referred 
to as incremental costs) reimbursable basis. 

Requests. During the period March 1970 to June 1971, 
six requests for assistance were received, processed, and 
approved. These requests included training assistance, 
loans of equipment, technical assistance, and the use of 
facilities. 

On May 27, 1970, a request was received for assistance 
in the installation of new crystals and the rctuning of 200 
portable radios for the Metropolitan Police Department. 
The Army provided five enlisted radio technicians to 
accomplish this mission, for which full reimbursement was 
received li>«tnii..|j on was completed on August 7, 1970. 
'•ost of $9,095.22. 

’ p olice Department on June 3, 1970, 

" the installation of a two-way 
/erwith antenna and control unit 
leimbursement in the amount of 

. - «\A*jvcd. Installation was completed on 

December 4, 1970. 

On July 15, 1970, the Army was asked to provide the 
training necessary to qualify selected Metropolitan Police 
Department personnel as helicopter pilots. The Metropol- 
itan Police Department formally agreed to reimburse the 
Department of Defense for all incremental costs inci- 
dental to this training. Ten candidates began training on 
November 9, 1970, at the Army Primary' Helicopter 
School, Fort Wolters, Tex., and nine graduated on 
April 9, 1971. Final costs have been computed at 
$91,323.21. 

On December 7, 1970, the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment requested the temporary use of an operational 
helicopter facility at the Anacostia Naval Air Station to 
accommodate three leased helicopters. The Navy licensed 



Washington, D.C., police helicopter is rcfuclc.il. 


the facility to the Metropolitan Police Department for.' 
1-ycar period. The negligible costs nro reimbursable. 

On April 27, 1971, the Department of the Army rt 
ceivcd and processed a Metropolitan Police: Department 
request for the loan of helicopters. The request inchidet 
proficiency Hying fur nine qualified police officers ant 
the temporary loan of two light helicopters for command 
control, and reconnaissance, during the May 1971 demon 
Stratton in the District of Columbia. The oiltcers receive 
proficiency flying during May and June 1971. Fmlhei 
two light helicopters were loaned to the Metropolis 
Police Department from April 29 through May 10, 1971 
This request was terminated on June 15, 1971. Rein 
bursablc cost is estimated at approximately $3,000. 

Since the initiation of this program of assistance to til 
District of Columbia government, only two requests f( 
assistance have not been filled. Doth requests were late 
withdrawn by the Metropolitan Police Department. Ui 
first, submitted on April 17, 1970, requested (lit: Dcpar 
ment of Defense to provide the Metropolitan Police l)i 
partment with four Army helicopters and associate 
maintenance support and 10 Marine pilots. This reque 
was withdrawn by the Metropolitan Police Dcpnrunei 
because of the relatively high cost, which was estimate 
at $423,000 for the first year. 

Subsequently, the Metropolitan Police Dcpnrtrne 
made arrangements to acquire helicopters and mam! 
nance svipport on a commercial basis and to operate the 
with their own personnel. While Department of Defcn 




might not be necessary. Delivery was made on schedule. 

As of June 30, 1971, $132,360.33, all reimbursable, has 
been expended by the Department of Defense in support 
of this program. 

Anti-Ballistic Missile Site 
Impact Aid 

In communities where the costs of providing adequate law 
enforcement are increased as a direct result of SAFE- 
GUARD missile deployment, the Department of Defense 
may provide assistance. Community impact funds asso- 
ciated with the SAFEGUARD system program have been 
included in the Anny Aiui-Thi llistic Missile (ARM) Site 
Program for the purpose of assisting communities located 
in the site areas in North Dakota and Montana when an 
excessive financial burden has been placed on them. As 
provided in the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballis- 
tic. Missile Systems signed May 26, 1972, in Moscow by 
President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev of the 
Soviet Union, construction on the Montana ABM site was 
suspended. The effect was to reduce the amount of im- 
pact funds required in this area; however, all previously 
funded projects were continued. No additional funds 
were budgeted forFV 1973. It was felt that funds remain- 
ing from FY 1971 and FY 1972 budgets would be suffi- 
cient to complete the North Dakota project as well as the 
remainder of the Montana requirement. 

Authority. Section 610 of P.L. 91-31 1 (FY 1971 Military 
Construction Authorization Act) authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide assistance to communities im- 
pacted by SAFEGUARD missile deployment in North 
Dakota and Montana. This assistance was to he provided 
through the administrative machinery and procedures of 
existing Federal assistance programs. To finance this au- 
thorization, $11.8 million was made available. 

The authority of the Secretary of Defense was dele- 
gated to the Secretary of the Army by memorandum of 
November 23, 1970. This authority was rede legated to 
die SAFEGUARD System Manager. 

J lie SAFEGUARD staff then held a scries of confer- 
ences with various Federal agencies engaged in ongoing 
Federal assistance programs for educational facilities, 
utility services, health facilities, and similar public, serv- 
ices likely to be impacted by SAFEGUARD installations. 
1 he purpose of these meetings was to develop a unified 
and standard procedure for die receipt, evaluation, and 
processing of community applications for assistance under 
this authorization. 

Assistance program. The Community Impact Assistance 
Program is intended lo supplement funds made available 
under existing Federal programs. Use of SAFEGUARD 


to determine the correct amount of impact funds to be 
provided, as authorized by the appropriate statutes. 

Community impact funds associated with the SAFE- 
GUARD System Program have been included in the De- 
partment of the Army ABM site program for the purpose 
of assisting municipalities located in the site impact area 
in improving local law enforcement capability and other 
related community projects. Two requests from the fol- 
lowing States were received : North Dakota, $79,839; and 
Montana, $85,000. Funds requested under the impact 
assistance program arc not reimbursable. 

Information from administering Federal departments 
or agencies indicates a large number of additional impact 
requests arc anticipated. 

Police Transceiver Radio 
Program 

The Air Force is participating, as procurement and con- 
tracting agency, in a project to develop a small, personal 
transceiver radio for use by military and civilian law en- 
forcement personnel ns a primary means of communica- 
tions. The project is a joint effort with the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, which 
is part of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LKAA). 

Specifications. Specifications call for a solid state, four- 
channel, battery operated, frequency modulation trans- 
ceiver capable of providing two-way voice communications 
and designed to be worn as part of (he police officer’s 
uniform during norma! duties. 

Specifications were based in part on results of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated to police departments in the 870 
largest cities in the United States. 

The Air Force negotiated contracts for the develop- 
ment of a personal portable transceiver under 10 U.S.C. 
2301(a) (11) which provides an exception to the gen- 
eral rule requiring competitive bids when the property 
or services desired arc in a developmental stage. 

The initial procurement action, pertaining to Phase 
I only, calls for the delivery lo the Air Force of six proto- 
type very high frequency and ultra high frequency trans- 
ceivers and two to six modified prototype very high 
frequency transceivers, together with a data package. 

Phase II calls for a production model design and 
full production. To avoid the possibility of establishing 
a sole-source situation for municipal purchasing agents, 
Phase IT contracts will be awarded to two or more quali- 
fied contractors. Contracts for Phase I were awarded in 
May 1971. Prototype equipment was expected to become 
available in May 1972. 

Funds initially allocated for this project were $300,000 
for the Air Force and $1,500,000 for LEA A. Total funds 
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Two-way radio, Atlanta, Ga. 


obligated in FY 1071 were UEAA, $639,815. and Air 
Force, $223,330. 


Interdicting Illegal Imports 

Support and assistance arc provided to the bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury, in making pre- 
departure or preshipment customs inspection of Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel, mail, cargo, and carriers in 
overseas areas. Additional support personnel ate now 
being provided on a priority basis at U.S. jjovts of entry 
to interdict the flow of contraband, including drugs, into 
the country from Southeast Asia through military chan- 
nels. Surveillance aircraft, detection systems, and sensors 
along with the necessary support of this equipment ate 
being provided to help tht: Bureau of Customs detect 
and track aircraft anti ground movement of personnel 
and equipment engaged in smuggling operations. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 19 U.S.C. 1401 (i) and 
by mutual agreement between the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of the Treasury, the Com- 
missioner of Customs designates military personnel to 
serve as Customs Inspectors (Excepted) without addi- 
tional compensation. Such personnel are authorized to 
perforin the normal duties of a customs inspector. 

Background. Historically, the Bureau of Customs has de- 
pended upon the efficiency and integrity of the military 
departments to perform pve departure or preshipment cus- 
toms inspection, with only spot checks by the Bureau of 
Customs to enforce the revenue and contraband laws 
of the United States. Mutually developed policies and 


tary airlift aircrauj which opui«uu» 

and returns to its home base or to a port of arrival mhi 
than a normal customs port of entry. 

It is established Department of Defense policy to c 
operate with all investigative agencies and to pvovii 
criminal investigative personnel support to mvestiga 
violations of regulations of the Bureau of Customs av 
of the United States Postal Service (USES) when juri 
diction is relinquished to military authorities by Bure: 
of Customs or USES officials. Bureau of Customs pi 
ccd tires provide that the military services will he tuuifu 
when contraband, prohibited items and Federal Gover 
mcnl properly have been seized or are iu Bureau ot Ct 
toms custody under questionable circumstances, in ord 
to ascertain, through appropriate military channels, 
theft or violation of import requirements is involve 
Upon receipt of this advice from the Bureau of Cuslou 
a criminal investigation is initiated . 

Criminal investigations. Military criminal investigate 
conduct investigations of offenses involving ronliabaii 
weapons, explosives, ammunition, items of Federal Gc 
eminent properly valued in excess of $">0.00, and pie 
ci ty of a value less than $50.00 if the properly is sensiti 
in nature. Military policemen investigate incidents iuvo, 
ing small quantities of small amis ammunition, organh 
lional clothing (except where the value exceeds $50.01 
and items of Federal Government property, except sell 
tive items, valued at .$50.00 or less. Criminal investigati 
units located nearest to the facility where, packages cl 
patched by service personnel receive customs inspectii 
maintain liaison with Bureau of Customs and IISES rt 
resentatives, and initiate criminal investigations wF 
required. 

War trophies. In addition, the military services have t 
ditionally established the policy and requirements for 1 
possession and retention of war trophies and war troy 
firearms, and have controlled and enforced the intend' 
tion of such items into the United Slates. Prior to a 
subsequent to the enactment of the Gun Control Art 
1968, policies and procedures for entry into the Uni 
Stales of firearms by Department of Defense person 
were mutually developed and enforced by (lie Dep; 
ment of Defense and the Department of the T resist 

Drug study. In April 1971, a congressional study raissi 
from the House of Representatives Committee oil Fore 
Affairs visited Southeast Asia to review the drug probli 
The study mission determined that 98 percent pure her 
\v;is easily available in Southeast Asia. As a result of l 
visit, the Commissioner of Customs initiated an intensil 
inspection program to reduce the entry of drugs s 
other contraband items into the United States throi 
military channels. 

On May .3, 1971, instructions were issued to 
Regional Commissioners of Customs to implcm 
intensified inspection of all Department of Defense | 
sonnel, their personal property, mail, Department of 
fense-sponsored cargo, ships, and aircraft (indue 
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States. 

The military services were concerned about increasing 
scivices with no additional funds, and about causing delay 
and hardships to Department of Defense personnel. 
Consequently, the Department of Defense asked that the 
intensified inspection program be made a matter of discus- 
sion at the May 14, 1971. meeting of the Interdepart- 
mental Action Task Croup (Vietnam). Representatives 
from the Bureau of Customs, United Stales Postal Serv- 
ice, Department of Stale, and the military services recom- 
mended that committees he established to study the 
problem. 

Because of the magnitude of the problem, three sub- 
committees, composed of military and Bureau of Cus- 
toms representatives, were established to study the problem 
and provide recommended solutions to the Interdepart- 
mental Action Task Group (Vietnam). 

Department support. On June 9, 1971, the Department 
of Defense announced suppott of the intensified customs 
inspection program. The Army, in coordination with the 
Navy and Air Force, was designated as the office of pri- 
mary responsibility for solving customs problems within 
the Department of Defense, and was directed to prepare 
a coordinated action plan. Subsequently, the Army was 
designated as the Executive Agent for customs matters 
in the Department of Defense. 

No additional resources were made available to the 
Department of Defense for the accomplishment of the 
customs mission during FY 1971. Required resources were 
provided from normal mission funds within authorized 
command personnel strength. Substantive additional 
manpower support (215 Acting Customs Inspectors (Ex- 
cepted ) ; 10*1 personnel at U.S. ports of entry) is now 
being provided the Bureau of Customs to assist in the pro- 
gram to interdict the flow of contraband into the United 
Stales from Southeast Asia. 

Coordination. The Department of Defense has taken 
prompt aggressive action in close coordination with the 
Bureau of Customs in planning and implementing its 
programs for crime prevention, law enforcement, and 
control since initiation of the intensified inspection pro- 
gram. The combined efforts achieved significant results 
in FY 1971. Military criminal investigative customs 
operations on the West Coast recovered $60,529 worth 
of Federal Government property, and confiscated 53 
illegal weapons. Since April 1971. 33 seizures of contra- 
band (liquor and war trophies) were referred to the mili- 
tary for investigation and action. 

Gun control. To assure that military personnel complied 
with the provisions of the Gun Control Act, continuous 
enforcement, education, and public information programs 
were conducted with special emphasis on the sale of pro- 
hibited firearms to military personnel through rod and 
gun clubs located in overseas areas. 

Illegal use of mails. The Department of Defense also lias 
implemented an aggressive program of inspection to re- 


ber of narcotics and other controlled substances detected 
iu military mail from Vietnam and Thailand. Addition- 
ally, the number of heroin seizures in the military mail 
from Vietnam and Thailand declined front a high of 
23 in May to only four in August 1971. 

Present procedures to eliminate movement of contra- 
hand in personal mail include a requirement for complete 
identification in return address and verification against 
that shown on the individual’s identification card. Mnilets 
are required to sign package wrappers at the time of mail- 
ing. Mine detectors are in use to examine suspect parcels 
for metal contraband. 

Parcels suspected of containing contraband are initially 
inspected by military postal authorities and those contain- 
ing contraband are immediately icporled to appropriate 
military investigative agencies. First-class mail suspected 
of containing narcotics or other contraband is forwarded 
by separate cover to specific, agencies of the Bureau of 
Customs for examination. All voice tapes and film mailers 
are routed for fluoroscopic examination by the Bureau of 
Customs upon entry into the United States. Marijuana 
detection dogs art* used in all aerial mail terminals in 
Southeast Asia. Thirty-seven additional improved fluoro- 
scope units were purchased for worldwide usage in aerial 
mail terminals and selected military post offices. 

The Department of Defense sent to the Department of 
Stale, United States Information Service, Agency for 
International Development. Veterans Administration, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency letters requesting 
their assistance in the mail inspection program by insur- 
ing their mail is free of narcotics and other contraband 
before entry into the military postal system. 

A predeparture customs label is currently under de- 
velopment by the. Department of Defense. When adopted, 
it will provide information ns to whether cargo and per- 
sonal properly entering the United States through mili- 
tary channels has been tampered with after preinspection 
in overseas areas. 

Training program. In addition, an extensive training pro- 
gram is iu process to train military personnel in customs 
search procedures and drug identification methods. These 
personnel will assist in the customs clearance of personnel, 
mail, personal property, cargo, ships, and aircraft. The 
Department of Defense has established the mechanisms 
required to support Bureau of Customs requests for tech- 
nical assets, including suiveillnncc aircraft, detection sys- 
tems, sensors, and equipment to increase the capability 
of the Bureau of Customs to detect and track aircraft 
and ground movement of personnel and equipment en- 
gaged in smuggling operations. 

Approximately $5,837,534 of identifiable funds were 
expended by the Department of Defense, in 1971 to sup- 
port the military customs inspection program. 

During FY 1969 and FY 1970, support in similar activ- 
ities was provided. For those years, identifiable expendi- 
ture data are not available. 
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Law enforcement functions of the Department of the 
Interior stretch from islands in the South Pacific to 
tourist-filled grounds in the District of Columbia. 

Crimes committed anywhere on the half billion acres 
of Federal lands administered by the Department fall 
within the investigative jurisdiction of one or more of 
its agencies. 

U.S. Park Rangers, U.S. Park Police, game manage- 
ment agents of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs officials, and Indian tribal police carry 
out the far-flung law enforcement functions of the 
Department. 

With the growing popularity of national parks among 
Americans, the number of visitors — and the proportionate 
number of crimes — have risen in recent years. 

In recent years, there also lias been a growing recog- 
nition of the need for upgraded and locally involved law 
enforcement and criminal justice on Indian reservations 
and other such areas administered by the Department. 

The mangitude and seriousness of criminal acts which 
can occur in the Federal areas under its jurisdiction are 
comparable to that of crime anywhere in the United 
States. Thus, there is a continuing need to train and equip 
agents of the Department of the Interior to deal with 
the wide variety of major crimes which occur. 

Scope of Activities 

With administrative authority over 533 million acres of 
Federal land, the Department of the Interior is responsi- 
ble for preserving national park land; developing and 
conserving fish and wildlife resources; administering the 
trust relationship between Indian reservations and the 
federal Government; aiding the development of the 
territories of the United States and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands; and overseeing activities in a num- 
ber of other areas such as recreation, irrigation, mines, and 
hydroelectric power. 

The Department was created by the Act of March 3, 
1849 (9 Stat. 395; 45 U.S.C. 1451). 

Outlays by the Department of the Interior for the 
reduction of crime have increased steadily in recent 
years, as indicated by the following data. 


FY 1970 $17,198,000 

FY 197! (estimated) 18,630,000 

FY 1972 (estimated) 21,222,000 


Expenditures for crime reduction increased by about 
15 percent from FY 1970 to FY 197 L and are expected to 
increase by about 10 percent between FY 1971 and FY 
1972. 

Because of the need to address law enforcement prob- 
lems more effectively, a Division of Records and Protective 
Services was initiated within the Department of the In- 
terior in July 1971, to monitor the Department’s law 
enforcement programs. 

Programs which involve a law enforcement mission 
are carried out by four elements of the Department of 
the Interior: the National Park Service, die Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
anti the Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Territorial Affairs. 

National Park Service. The rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to national parks arc enforced by Park Rangers and, 
in die District of Columbia, U.S. Park Police. Their 
enforcement activities typically address poaching, illegal 
dumping and timber cutting, and unlawful fives. 

U.S. Park Police are also empowered with the same 
authority ns the District of Columbia Metropolitan Police 
Department and have additional responsibilities in pro- 
viding protection for (he President and visiting foreign 
dignitaries. 

The steadily increasing number of visitors to national 
parks in recent years has resulted in a proportionately 
greater increase in major crimes, such as criminal homi- 
cide, rape, robbery, ancl assault. Thus, the enforcement 
and investigation responsibilities of Park Rangers and 
Park Police have extended well beyond park rules and 
regulations to serious crimes which arc usually associated 
with urban areas. The Park Service is addressing this 
problem through increased law enforcement training for 
Park Service personnel and new staffing patterns which 
allow the Park Service to cope more directly with law 
enforcement requirements. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. While the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) has administrative responsibility for law 
enforcement on all Indian reservations, the enforcement 
function varies somewhat depending on the capabilities 
of the reservation. Federal and tribal laws may be ad- 
ministered by BIA officials, tribal police, State authorities, 
or a combination of officials. 

The training of Indian police is enhanced by the Indian 
Police Academy, supported by BIA. BIA also operates 
a number of jails on Indian reservations and provides 
financial support for other tribal jails. Indian courts, 
which arc responsible for dispensing criminal justice, also 
receive support from BIA. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. Enforcement activities directed 
at preserving domestic fish and wildlife resources are 
carried out by U.S. Game Management Agents in the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Their enforcement activi- 
ties are largely related to fishing and hunting in violation 
of Federal law or State fish and game codes, 'flic De- 
partment of the Interior provides these agents with 
specialized training in investigative and enforcement 
techniques. 

Inspection of fish and wildlife imported into the United 
States is also the responsibility of game management 
agents. Agents monitor shipments at eight ports of entry, 
inspecting all fish and game before it is processed through 
the Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treasury. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. In its responsibility 
for administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Department of the Interior provides financial 
support for law enforcement programs in the trust 
territory. 

Law enforcement and criminal justice programs arc 
under the administration of the attorney general of the 
trust territory. The attorney general is charged with the 
prosecution of criminal cases and the operation of the 


Park Hangers on patrol at Kvcrg lades National Park 
in southern Florida. 


court system. An Insular Constabulary has rcs|io»sihiliiy 
for policing functions, fire prevention, and the administra- 
tion of correctional facilities. 


National Park Service 


The National Park Service provides law enforcement i» 
national park lands through the work of Park Rnngtrt 
and the U.S. Park Police. These personnel enforce 'aw 
and regulations relating to the National Parks aiut 'ins- 
tigate violations which come to their attention. 

The recent increase in serious crimes in arras wide; 
the jurisdiction of the Park Service has led to nr"' l*’ r ' 
sonnel recruiting, training, and stalling patterns to men 
effectively exercise the law enforcement function.. 

It is the mission of the Park Ranger to assist lit 
public and enforce the rules and regulations while preset" 
ing the national park atmosphere. In the District « 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police perform this mission wit. 
regard to Federal park land within the District of Co 
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cnapter i, mie . 10 , wk, establishes the regulations 
iat apply to visitors in the national parks. 

'Title 4, chapter 2, District of Columbia Code, cstab- 
shes the authority of U.S. Park Police in Washington, 
).C.. as the same as that of the Metropolitan Police 
)epnrtinent. 'The U.S. Park Police also are authorized 
1 arrest within Federal reservations in the District of 
Columbia and its environs. 

'The National Park System covets 29 million acres in 


Icngcs posed by rapid change's in American society. 

Major crimes. Major crimes in the National Park System 
arc increasing rapidly. The increase in crime may be 
partially due to the increasing urban orientation of the 
National Park System, both in terms of more urban parks 
and increasing accessibility of rural parks to urban popula- 
tions. 

Narcotics vendors arid use is have discovered a supposed 



irk Police 011 duty during a demonstration in Washington, D.C. 
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Park Ranger assists tourist at Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park, Mcdora, N. Dak. 


83 park areas, some rural, some urban, some an integral 
art of metropolitan areas. In recent years, areas that are 
riinarily oriented to recreation, such ns national sca- 
1 tires and lakcshores, were added. There arc approxi- 
mately 800 Park Rangers and 421 Park Policemen 
uoughout the Park System. 

In 38 national parks, jurisdiction is exclusively that 
f the Federal Government. In other areas, jurisdiction 
partial, concurrent with the Stales, or proprietary. In 
•eas with proprietary jurisdiction, the rural setting of 
tost creates a situation in which only employees of the 
ational Park .Service arc able to provide the intensive 
w enforcement protection required. In most instances, 
mounding jurisdictions have neither the manpower nor 
ic funds adequate to supplement or assist. 

In areas of proprietary jurisdiction, Park Rangers are 
►meihnes deputized as county deputy sheriffs to obtain 
.ithority to make arrests for violations not covered in 
tic 36, CFR. 

nforcement activities. Protection activities of the Park 
ervice include campground patrols; boundary patrols 
gainst poaching and adverse use of Government property 
trough dumping, cutting of timber, and grazing; visitor 
mtro) in heavy-use areas to protect resources; accident 
ivcstigation and assistance to the visitor to prevent ac- 
dents;and (ire prevention 

Other duties also require a great deal of time and man- 
euver. On 264 occasions in 1970, Park Police provided 
rotection and escort services for the President, foreign 
cads of state, and their emissaries. Protest groups nuin- 


sanctuary in areas throughout the System. Abuse of the 
parks by legitimate visitors is not uncommon, and per- 
sonal injury and property damage by criminal acts are 
increasing. 

In calendar year 1970, 695 persons we 
major eria - - ' ’ 1 

vated assa 
lional par 
292 acini' 
ferred tr 
arrested 
ing vio'n 

Perse 

fields 

others, increasing punuc: use 01 paries ana invoivemem 
with urban enforcement problems, however, now dictate 
recruitment from both the social science and police sci- 
ence Helds. I,aw enforcement standards have been insti- 
tuted to improve and professionalize the Service’s 
enforcement efforts. 

To provide leadership and program direction, the ex- 
pertise and professional abilities of the U.S. Park Police 
arc utilized. A cadre of 40 U.S. Park Policemen is main- 
tained in Washington, D.G., for immediate dispatch na- 
tionwide to assist Rangers in the national parks. 

To cope with problems attendant on preserving the 
peace, the Park Service created a Division of Law En- 
forcement, responsible for developing standards, inspect- 
ing, staffing and training, and executing the Service’s law 
enforcement program. 




Park Police officer in Washington, D.C., 
assists at the scene of a traffic accident. 

Law enforcement positions have been established at 
regional offices lo assist the Regional Directors and field 
Superintendents. These positions are staffed by experi- 
enced Park Police officers, who provide liaison with co- 
operating law enforcement agencies in the region and 
inspect all aspects of this program. 

At each large national park, Park Police officers are 
assigned to assist area Superintendents in organizing and 
training Park Rangers and executing the law enforce- 
ment function. A stepped-up program of law enforce- 
ment training has been instituted wherein all new Park 
Rangers and U.S. Park Policemen now attend a basic law 
enforcement training program that is the forerunner of 
courses to be offered at the Consolidated federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center of the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The current training program is conducted by the Na- 
tional Park Sendee Division of Training in the District 
of Columbia, and a total of 97 Park Rangers and 79 
Park Policemen have graduated to date. 

Expenditures bp the National Park Service for law 
enforcement over the past 3 years were as follows: 

FY 1969 §5,696,000 

FY 1970 7,075,000 

FY 1971 10,350,000 

Target practice at Park Police training session. 








Indian Police Academy, Roswell, N. Mcx. 

BIA law enforcement activities began in 1870, when 
responsibility for law enforcement on Indian reservations 
was transferred from the U.S. Army to BIA. Under Sec- 
tion 2M0, U.S. Revised Statutes, Congress provided funds 
"to enable the Commissioner of Indian Adairs, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to take action 
to suppress the traffic of intoxicating liquors among In- 
dians ...” Congress authorized the appointment of a 
Special Agent (Special Officer) to control traffic of liquor 
and, in subsequent laws, expanded his duties to include 
the enforcement of all Federal laws on Indian 


Navajo Tribal Police officer. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Officials of the Bureau of Indian Adairs (BIA) work 
cooperatively with tribal authorities in their efforts to 
enforce law on Indian reservations. 

In some cases, all enforcement programs on a reser- 
vation may he operated by tribal police, with financial 
and technical assistance from BIA; in others, BIA assumes 
the law enforcement responsibility or combines the work 
of the officials with that of tribal police. 

BIA also provides training for Indian police officers and 
funding for tribal corrections and courts programs. 


reservations. 

After the enactment of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, law enforcement on Indian reservations has 
gradually moved towards a partnership arrangement be- 
tween the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the tribal 
governments. 

Tribal police. Today, many tribes fund their own tribal 
police departments to enforce tribal law. These police 
work independently of, but cooperatively with, BIA offi- 
cers and Slate and local agencies which enforce Federal, 
State, and local law. 

Some reservations are under State jurisdiction for the 
enforcement of criminal laws, and police activities are 
administered in the same manner as elsewhere in the 


Background. Responsibility for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, created in 1824, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the time of its establishment in 
1849. The Snyder Act of 1921 (25 U.S.C. 13) provided 
authority for appropriations for BIA activities, and this 
authority was broadened in scope and character by the 
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State. On reservations where State laws do not apply, 
Federal laws and tribal laws are administered by BIA 
officers or tribal police, or by a combination of both. BIA 
officers provide technical assistance and training for tribal 
police but exercise no legal authority over them. Tribal 
police remain responsible to the tribal council. 

In turn, Indian police are occasionally called upon to 


sion of narcotic and alien traffic across the border and 
through Indian reservations. 

Contracts. Recently, the Bureau of Indian Affairs ini- 
tiated a policy of contracting with tribes for the operation 
of their own enforcement programs. Under a contractual 
arrangement, BIA furnishes funds and the tribes take 
responsibility for administration and operation of the 
reservation police. 

When a contract is let to a tribe, it is with the under- 
standing that the tribe agrees to take over some function 
of law enforcement ( i.e., jails) or the entire operation and 
agrees that it will be run according to specifications estab- 
lished by BIA. If the program is not run according to 
BIA specifications, it reverts to BIA control. Forty-three 
tribes (almost 51) percent of all tribes) have been con- 
tracted with under this arrangement. Reciprocal con- 
tracts between tribes and local governments for jail space 
are also common. 


Police training. To enhance tribal law enforcement, BIA 
established a training academy for Indian police at Ros- 
well, N. Mcx., in 1069. Indians selected by their tribes 
for law enforcement duty attend the Indian Police Acad- 
emy for basic training in investigative and enforcement 
activities. The. Academy also is open on a space available 
basis to non- Indian police, from surrounding local 
governments. 

Since, the opening of the Indian Police Academy, <125 



Tribal courtroom of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, Rosebud, S. Dak. 


trainees have enrolled and 395 have graduated. The 
who did not graduate were dropped because of inahii 
to compete successfully in the program or for miscondu 
Eighteen of the graduates have come from non-Indi 

«xr iaBencics - suAasri ^ )oiic -" d - 

Historically, BIA criminal justice activities have 
fleeted top-heavy involvement in the area of enforccme 
rhe recent emphasis, however, is on improving prevr 
tion, rehabilitation, and judicial programs. ^ P 


Alcoholism. A number of prevention progr 
aimed at lliv problem of alcoholism, the 
tribuior to crime among Indians. As the t< 
effort nmonjg BIA, National Institute of j\ 
and the Veter. ins’ Administration (VA),a. 
ho! ic Indians was opened in September If)! 
the VA hospital in Sheridan, Wyo-, die i 
in-patient ami out-patient raie for all iiihi 
and Wyoming. Another joint Federal elfoit, 
and the Public Health Service, is a pilot a 
mcnl program under dies diurlion of Uo< 
College, Billings, Mont. Additionally, mat 
started individual programs aimed at the p 
treatment of alcoholism, usually under the 
the Public Health Service. 

BIA currently operates 2*1 jails and pic 
for 23 tribal jails. It also maintains ronli 
incuts for 30 additional State and local f 
parole officers are employed by BIA, and t 
Federal correctional personnel employed by 
tiled to begin soon. 

Youth. A center for young Indian offender: 
primary funding through an II1AV giant t 
corporation formed by Arizona Indian tri 
plemcntal funding from BIA. Named Sout 
Youth Center, tire facility is treatment -min 
vides vocational training, education, and t o 
population, currently flfl, includes Indians 1 
years of age from Utah, Arizona, Uolmado, 
and Nevada. The youths are placed at Mm 
Federal, tribal, and Stale courts. The C.e 
primarily Indian. 

In shifting its emphasis to bring prrvrnii 
hilitation up to par with its enforcement a 
plans to redirect jail operations toward ecu 
nilcs, alcoholics, and adults, with major 
juveniles. 

Courts. On reservations not under State 
Indian courts dispense criminal justice. In 
the I.aw Enforcement Assistance Admin 
aided these courts by funding training for I 

Indian courts are hampered in a numl 
judges do not have law degrees and serve 
without tenure at the pleasure of the tribal 
only resource available to most judges is tl 
there is almost a total absence of proba 
although probation to tire court is often used 
arc exceptionally low and often on a daily l 
actually worked, requiring judges to have 
as a primary source of income. 



Fishing forsmallmom.h bass in the 0/arks. 


Budget. The BIA law enforcement budget for FY 1971 
totalled $5, fid 0,000. Program supervision and investiga- 
tion used 47.6 percent of the total; enforcement activi- 
ties, “10.1 percent; prevention and rehabilitation, 0 per- 
cent; jail operations, 4.4 percent; and court operations, 
1.9 percent. The Division of Judicial, Prevention, and 
Enforcement Services, which administers the BIA law 
enforcement program, operated in FY 1971, with a per- 
sonnel roster of 275 people. 


United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service 

The law enforcement activities of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service are largely directed at hunting and fishing 
in violation of Federal, State, and local laws. 

Game Management Agents of the Service Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife arc trained to uncover and 
investigate violations which endanger U.S. fish and wild- 
life resources. At U.S. ports, game management agents 
are charged with insnecline imnorled fish and wildlife. 


is its Management and Enforcement Program, which is 
responsible for law enforcement and regulatory activ- 
ities. 'The goal of this program is to protect fish and wild- 
life resources and to control human activities so as to en- 
sure the perpetuation of these resources while providing 
optimum citizen benefits and pleasure. 

Authority. The law enforcement activities under the 
Management and Enforcement Program arc authorized 
by the following: 

0 Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 U.S.G. 661- 
666c), 

□ Bald Eagle Act of 1940 (16 U.S.C. G68-GG0d), 

□ Endangered Species Conservation Act of 1969 
( U.S.C. 66ftaa rf set}.), 

□ National Wildlife Refuge Systems Administration Act 
of 1966 ( !6 U.S.C. 668clcl- G68ec > , 

0 Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703-711), 

0 Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (16 U.S.C. 710- 
7 1 Oil ) , 

□ Black Bass Act ( I G U.S.C. 051-056), 

□ Lacey Act ( 1 8 U.S.C. 42-44) , and 

0 Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1202 ns pertains to im- 
portation of the feathers or skins of wild birds). 

Enforcement. U.S. Game Management Agents arc 
responsible for enforcing Federal statutes pertaining to 
the control and migration of wildlife. They receive formal 
training in investigation and enforcement activities from 
the Department of the Interior, and they cooperate with 
State conservation departments to protect all migratory 
and resident wildlife. 'Tennis of specially trained Game 
Management Agents arc available to set up National Law 
Enforcement Workshops at locations and times requested 
by Slates, in order to provide professional training to State 
and local wildlife authorities. About 30 Agents participate 
in this training effort. Game Management Agents also 
engage in public education programs in wildlife conserva- 
tion designed to prevent violations by fostering under- 
standing. 

Violators. The majority of enforcement activities arise 
from hunters who arc in violation of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and fishermen who violate Stale fish and game 
codes. Problems in the area of law enforcement include 
limited financial resources and restricted statutory author- 
ity in the area of search and seizure. 







chests or bags to conceal and preserve illegally taken 
game within a matter of minutes, or a few hours at most, 
from the time when taken. At night, he stays in motels or 
hunting camps often hundreds of miles from home. Being 
highly mobile, the modern hunter can easily evade appre- 
hension from officers restricted by warrant requirements. 
Most Slates have recognized these conditions and pro- 
vided their wildlife officers with authority to make in- 
spections and reasonable warrantless searches. Bureau 
officers do not have such authority. 

Game Management Agents also have inspection re- 
sponsibilities with reference to wildlife entering the 
United States from other countries. 

Animal imports, The law requires that all fish and wild- 
life (with limited exceptions) imported into the United 
States must pass through one of the eight ports of entry 
designated under regulations established by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Each port is staffed with U.S. Game 
Management Agents to monitor all fish and wildlife im- 
ports, including live animals and animal parts or prod- 
ucts, by actual inspection of the shipments. Once cleared, 
the shipment moves to the U.S. Customs Agents for 
further processing. Over 98 million live wild animals 
were imported into the United States during calendar 
year 1970. 

Funds. To accomplish the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife enforcement activities, together with related 
management responsibilities, the following resources have 
been available: 


Fiscal year 

I9G9 1970 1971 


Funds available: 

Personal services. $3, 122, 000 $3, 532, 000 $3, 017, 000 

Operations I, 37G, 000 1 , 294, 000 1 , 347, 000 


Total $4, 490, 000 $4, 026, 000 $5, 164, 000 

Permanent positions 235 235 230 


Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 

Support for law enforcement efforts in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands is provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as part of its administrative responsi- 
bility for the territory. 

An Insular Constabulary or Police Force is charged 
with the policing function, while the attorney general 
of the trust territory is responsible for criminal prose- 
cutions ami for operation of the court system. 


Police officer in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


Background. The U.S. Government assumed administra- 
tive authority over the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands on July 18, 1947, through a trusteeship agree- 
ment between the United States and the Security Council 
of the United Nations. From that date until July 1, 
1951, the Secretary of the Navy had administrative 
control. By the Act of July 30, 1954 (48 U.S.C. 1684), 
Congress provided the authority to operate a civil gov- 
ernment in the trust territory. Executive Order 11021, 
May 7, 1962, vested full responsibility for administra- 
tion of this area in the Secretary of the Interior . Numerous 
other Executive orders and implementing Secretarial 
orders contain changes necessary for continuous updating 
of the regulatory process. 

This report refers only to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. American Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands arc unincorporated territories which finance 
their crime prevention and law enforcement programs 
through local revenues or with Federal funds from agen- 
cies other than Interior. The trust territory is composed 
of the Mariana Islands (except for Guam), the Marshall 
Islands, and the Caroline Islands. 

It is the mission of the Department of the Interior to 
provide for the administration of the trust territory as 
agreed in the trusteeship agreement between the United 
Stales and the Security Council of the United Nations on 
July 18, J 947. 

Under the High Commissioner and the established gov- 
erning bodies is the attorney general of the trust ter- 
ritory. Within that office is the Department of Public 
Safety, which is responsible for all phases of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. Criminal convictions may be 
based on trust territory law, district or municipal ordi- 
nances, or certain local customs recognized in the society. 
The office of the attorney general is responsible for the 
prosecution of criminal eases. The trust territory’s court 
system, also under the responsibility of the office of the 
attorney general, receives assistance from the Department 
of the Interior. 

Staff. There are approximately 220 law enforcement 
officers in the trust territory. They are titled Chiefs of 
Police, Captains, Lieutenants, and Patrolmen. 

In accordance with sections 2-10, 241, and 242 of the 
Code of the Trust Territory, the Police Force is respon- 
sible for law enforcement. The Force is an armed, uni- 
formed, and trained group of men and women organized 
into six districts, each responsible for law and order, fire 
protection, and administration of penal facilities, 

Funds. Resources for criminal justice programs in the 
trust territory have grown substantially in recent year’s, 
as indicated by the following expenditures, computed by 
calendar years. 


1969 $698,000 

1970 1, 325,000 

1971 (estimated) — 1,249,000 

1972 (estimated) 1,332,000 
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Theft nn<1 unauthorized use and sale of food stamps, mis- 
labeling of meat and poultry destined for sale to the pub- 
lic, commodity exc hange fraud, and crimes on National 
Forest lands are among crimes falling within jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

As pari of the national effort against narcotic addiction 
and chronic drug abuse, die Department also has under- 
taken programs to help combat international narcotics 
traffic and to find methods of eradicating wild hemp 
(marijuana) growing in parts of the United States. 

The Department has general law enforcement respon- 
sibilities related to criminal violations of its many pro- 
grams to aid those involved in die production and market- 
ing of U.S. agricultural products. The Department’s main 
law enforcement arm is the Office of the Inspector 
General (OIG). 

Many of the laws which established the. functions of 
the Department cite criminal penalties for violations of 
their provisions. In some of those, Congress described the 
violations that would be subject to such penalties. In 
Olliers, Congress empowered the Secretary of Agriculture 
to describe, in regulations, the violations that would be 
subject to the criminal penalties in the acts. 

Authority and mission. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) was created by the Act of Congress of 
May If), 11162 (5 U.S.CJ. 511) with power and respon- 
sibilities defined as acquiring and making available to the 
public “new and valuable scctls and plants’* and “useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture.” 

During the ensuing years, Congress continued to assign 
to USDA additional functions which now encompass 
research, education, conservation, child nutrition, con- 
sumer protection, plant and animal health, forestry, mar- 
keting, agricultural credit and adjustment, rural housing 
and development, acquisition and disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, foreign agricultural affairs, and 
various regulatory programs. 

Law Enforcement Programs 

Summaries of Department of Agriculture law enforce- 
ment efforts are provided here. More complete descrip- 
tions of programs and details of FY 1971 activities are. 
provided in subsequent portions of this chapter. 


Protecting consumers and the Federal Government from 
irregularities in the use and sale of food stamps is a high 
priority law enforcement concern of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Food stamps. In FY 1971, violations involving the Food 
Stamp Program comprised the largest USDA criminal 
investigative efTort. Unauthorized use and sale of food 
stamps and theft of food stamps from issuing offices were 
the major offenses in this area. USDA is working to 
combat this problem through intensive investigations by 
OTCJ of those suspected of violations and the develop- 
ment of improved security measures at issuing offices. 

Rural assistance. Criminal violations connected with 
rural assistance and loan programs also required exten- 
sive investigative effort throughout the year. For example, 
improper or illegal payments to producers have continued 
to be a problem in the commodity price support program. 
Falsification of loan applications and unauthorized dis- 
position of mortgage livestock were among the most com- 
mon violations related to the rural loan program. 

Interagency cooperation. The investigative role of OIG 
often requires close cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies as well as Slate and local authorities. In investigating 
improprieties on the; part of meat inspectors and graders, 
OIG has worked closely with U.S. attorneys, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Coordination with State agencies is maintained in 
order to ensure compliance when the processing and re- 
tailing of meat or poultry products docs not involve 
interstate shipment. 

Marijuana. USDA has encouraged fanners to cooperate 
in a program to reduce the amount of wild hem]) 
(marijuana) growing wild in the United Stales. In FY 
1971, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD) awarded USDA $65,000 to launch a pilot pro- 
gram for the elimination of wild hemp in selected rural 
areas. The program tested the feasibility of supporting 
the eradication of the plant through cost-share subsidies 
to farmers. It was found that the cost of this approach, on 
a wide-scale treatment basis, would be excessive. 

Narcotic plants. The Agricultural Research Service 
(ARS) is contributing its technical capabilities to efforts 
to combat drug abuse. A total of $2.1 million has been 
appropriated io ARS in FY 1972 for research that could 
lead to more effective means of destroying narcotic plants 
and locating production areas. Some of this work will be 
done in cooperation with BNDD scientists and in BNDD 
facilities. 
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State efforts in the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 
Under the Job Corps Program, tiic Forest Service operates 
20 Civilian Conservation Centers on National Forest land 
for underprivileged youths. Ten former Centers have been 
made available to States for vise as youth rehabilitation 
centers. Forest Rangers also have a number of law enforce- 
ment responsibilities in safeguarding the National Forests 
against such offenses ns theft, trespassing, and poaching. 

Office of the Inspector General 

Nationwide investigative, and audit coverage of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs is provided by the Office 
of the Inspector General (OIG), the main law enforce- 
ment element of the Department. 

The Inspector General reports directly to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and exercises line supervision over seven 
OIG regional offices. 

OIG was formed in 19G2 when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recognized an urgent need for an independent 
fact-finding organization to serve (he Secretarial and 
officials at all levels of management. 

The investigative mission of OIG covers: 

□ Criminal violations involving USDA programs; 

□ USDA-rclatcd violations of the Federal criminal code 
(title 10 U.S.C.) in which the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or other Federal agencies do not have, 
or waive, primary investigative jurisdiction; and 

□ Noncriminal violations involving USDA programs. 

USDA’s Office of the General Counsel (OGC) receives 
OIG reports where criminal violations of the program 
statutes or title 18 U.S.C. arc established. OGC, in turn, 
refers the reports to the. Department of Justice Cor prose- 
cutive consideration. When information is developed 
which is a matter of official interest to another executive 
department, a copy of the OIG report is also sent to the 
appropriate agency within that department. For example, 
during FY 1971, copies of OIG investigative, reports were 
sent to tlic Internal Revenue Service and the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. In addition, OIG often 
furnishes its reports to State nnd local prosecutors when 
violations of State and local criminal laws arc indicated. 

OIG expenditures for criminal investigations totaled 
$4,51 1,000 (of which $490,000 is estimated) in FY 1971, 
compared with $3,877,000 in FY 1970 nnd $3,664,000 in 
FY 1969. 

Food Stamp Violations 

Among the Federal food programs administered by the 
Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) is the Food Stamp 

Security measures, such ns bars at issuing windows, help food 
stamp issuing offices protect against theft. 


jiivcMigiuiMuri, wxw in um area, as tvel 

in all other USDA programs, is aimed at achieving] 
gram compliance, enforcing program requirements 
assuring integrity of the program. The thrust o( ( 
investigative aims is to prevent future violations am 
cooperate in legal action against offenders. 

Food stamp investigations involve, such offense: 
acceptance by retail merebams of food coupons in j 
menl for liquor, tobacco, or other nonfood items- 
authorized purchase of food coupons for cash; and a 
acquisition, use, or sale of fond coupons contrary to 
law. 

During FY 1971, Vfi indictments and 63 ronvici 
were obtained as the result of 01(1 food stamp inves 
(ions. The fill convictions wore based partly on pre- 
indictments anil partly on some of the above 7G in 
nients. In addition, more than $30,000 in lines were It 
in FY 1971, as die lesull of OIG food stamp investigat 

Theft of food stamps from local Issuing offices has 
a continuing problem, although its seriousness has di 
islied as n result of collective actions taken to imp 
security of food stamp inventories. 

During 1971, in coordination with FNS, OIG 
ducted surveys of food coupon issuing offices to eva 
security and to tecommend preventive, measures. I 



n the results of the surveys, Fi\ T S published instructions 
>r overnight removal of food stamps from local issuing 
ffices with inadequate security and for reduction of local 
>od stamp inventories. 

The $900,000 face value of food stamps stolen in FY 
970 decreased to $630,000 in FY 1971, of which $59,000 
-as physically recovered. OIG plans to continue to com- 
at this problem through its investigative efforts anti dose 
aordination and cooperation with local, State, and Fed- 
ral law enforcement agencies. 

expenditures. During FY 1971, OIG spent more than 
1,648,000, or more than 35 percent of its total criminal 
ivestigativc expenditures, investigating violations of the 
bod Stamp Act. Expenditures for food stamp violations 
staled $1,083,000 in FY 1970 and $902,000 in FY 1969, 
reheating the significant growth of this OIG activity. 

Aeat and Poultry Violations 

mimal Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) meat 
nd poultry inspectors and Compliance Staff members 
ave responsibilities for uncovering violations of laws re- 
tting to the processing, packing, labeling, shipping, and 
lie of meat and poultry products. 

oithority. Their authority derives from the Federal Meat 
nspcction Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
s amended, which arc administered by APHIS to insure 
lie wholcsorncncss and truthful labeling of domestic, irn- 
iorted, and exported meat and poultry. Both acts pre- 
;ribe criminal penalties for certain violations (21 U.S.C. 
61,622,675,676). 

nspection services. APHIS meat and poultry inspectors 
provide inspection services at meat and poultry slaughtcr- 
ng and processing plants where the finished product is 
ransporled interstate for marketing and human consump- 
ion. Inspectors determine that meat and poultry arc 
wholesome and truthfully labeled and scrutinize all 
ispects of the processing procedure, including physical 
ileanliness of the plant and processing personnel. 

However, meat and poultry can deteriorate or other- 
vise become unfit for human consumption after leaving 
cderally inspected plants, or products can be sold under 
leceptive labels. The Compliance Staff monitors compli- 
tnce by the meat and poultry and allied industries (cold 
torage, transportation, etc.) with the laws and regula- 
ions prohibiting the sale of unwholesome, adulterated, or 
nislabeled meat and poultry products to the public. The 
Compliance Staff performs its mission by examining or 
pot checking interstate shipments of meat and poultry 


products at the point of origin as well as at retail 
establishments. 

The Compliance Stall also maintains close liaison with 
State agencies responsible for monitoring compliance with 
State laws governing the processing and retailing of meat 



Department of Agriculture meat inspector stamps 
condemned carcass. 

and poultry products. When the Compliance Staff dis- 
covers unacceptable meat or poultry at a retail establish- 
ment, whic h was not involved in interstate shipment, they 
put a “hold” on the product and immediately notify the 
State agency. 'Flic State agency inspectors reciprocate 
when they discover unacceptable products which were in- 
volved in interstate 

Violation® re- 
discover 
acts, 6 
gatioi 
cases 
prose 
ferra 

Staff in FY 1971. 

Criminal violations of the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
investigated by OIG involve such offenses as interstate 
shipment of non federally inspected meat, unauthorized 
use of meat or grading stamps, alteration of inspection or 
grading certificates, and introduction into consumer chan- 
nels of adulterated and unsound meat or meat products. 
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and Stockyards Act of 1921, is administered by the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration (P&SA) to assist 
farmers and ranchers in obtaining true market value for 
livestock and poultry and to protect members of live- 
stock, poultry', and meat industries against unfair business 
practices of competitors. 

P&SA investigates violations and refers reports show- 
ing criminal violations to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate disposition. 

Such violations include using false accounting proce- 
dures, concealing kickbacks and payoffs, issuing insuffi- 
cient fund checks, failing to pay for livestock, making 
false records, and violating cease-nnd-desist orders. 

Although the act contains several criminal provisions 
(7 U.S.C. 195, 207, and 211 and 15 U.S.C. 50), they arc 
invoked infrequently. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act was previously ad- 
ministered by the Packers and Stockyards Division of 
USDA’s former Consumer and Marketing Service (or 
its predecessor agencies). In 1967, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture established P&SA as a separate agency to admin- 
ister the act. 

P&SA administers the act, nationwide, through its 
13 area offices located in the principal livestock marketing 
areas. This requires supervising the marketing operations 
of public stockyards, private livestock buying yards, meat- 
packers, livestock commission firms and dealers, and 
poultry' dealers and processors. 

P&SA estimates it spent $15,000 in FY 1971 investi- 
gating possible criminal violations. 

Commodity Credit Violations 

Programs to support and stabilize farm prices, carried 
out by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) with 
the support of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service (ASCS), have attracted such unlawful 
activities as embezzlement, illegal payments to producers, 
and falsification of statements made to obtain price 
support. 

Such irregularities come under the investigative pur- 
view of OIG. 

Commodity Credit Corporation. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) was organized in 1933 (Executive 
Order 6340) and operated in coordination with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. It was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture in 1939; and in July 1948, 
it was established as an agency of the United States 
under permanent Federal charter (62 Stat 1070- 
15 U.S.C. 714). 

CCCs purpose is to stabilize, support, and protect 
farm income and prices; assist in maintaining balanced 
and adequate supplies of agricultural commodities and 
their products; and facilitate the orderly distribution of 
commodities. 

CCC is managed by a six-member board of directors, 
subject to the general supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is ex-officio director and 
chairman of the board. CCC is capitalized at $100 mil- 

inn an/-l It. _• i .i * . ... ... 


Agricultural Stabilization anu .uii&crvauon Str 
ASCS administers, among others: (l) pricc-^p 
programs for agricultural eommodi ties (such as %| 
corn, and cotton) to help assure a fair return to 
ducers; ( 2 ) programs which limit the producticr 
certain commodities and thus keep supply in line i 
demand; (3) long-term land retirement pragma 
which farmers are paid to shift cropland into u«ut 
as woodlands and recreational facilities for noncrop 
come; (4) the Rural Environmental Assistance Press 
which provides cost sharing with fanners to any 
needed conservation and other environmental impio 
ment measures; and (5) commodity disposal anti *>m 
1017 operations which protect farm income Ivy 
surplus price-supported commodities off the matte,; 
adding them to stocks under storage loan or gnverum;: 
ownership. 

Criminal investigations connected with price-supjio: 
commodities and other A*SOK and CCC ptogtanu 
volved violations of both title IN U.S.C, and trim 
provisions of the. acts establishing various ASCS | 
grams, such as the Commodity Credit Coijjoia 
Charter Ari (1.5 U.S.C. 714). Criminal violation 
chide false statements and on h ies made in order too!) 
price support and other assistance, embcv/lriiiejm, k 
ulcnt issues of obligations of CCC, larceny, and con 
sion of properties. 

During FY 1971, OIG spent $1,06:1,000 invest;# 
criminal violations in this m en. 

The investigations resulted in recovery of more 1 
$2 million of illegal or improper payments wadi 
producers. In addition, 34 indictments and Id (tw 
related) convictions were, obtained in FY 1971 mid ' 
fines levied against producers exceeded $15,000- 

Crop Insurance Violations 

Violations related to programs administered hy the 
oral Crop Insurance Corporation (FOIC) prr 
insurance against crop loss from weather, insects, 
disease, generally involve fraudulent insurance claim 

Investigations of such violations are conducts 
OIG, which spent $126,000 in FY 1971 for that pm; 

FCIC was created under title V of the Agncul 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 72; 7 U.S.C. 
ctacq .) . 

Farm Mortgage Violations 

Falsification of loan documents and unauthorized 
position of mortgage livestock or equipment are the n 
areas of criminal activity related to the rural loan 
grams of the Farmers Home Ad min is t rat ion (FHA 

FIIA was established to assist in the developin'- 
rural areas by making loans, at generally favorable i 
est rates, to individuals who could not qualify for ' 
at conventional lending institutions because of thei 
income and resources. FHA operates under the 
solidated Fanners Home Administration Act of 



true t ion of rural community water and waste disposal 
ys terns. 

Funds for FHA loans and grants come from annual 
ppropriations by Congress, balances in revolving funds 
established by legislation) , and private lenders who pur- 
hase loans which arc insured l)y FIIA. Most of the loans 
re now made on an insured basis. 

Major areas of criminal activities here, as noted above, 
icludc falsification of loan applications or other loan 
locuinents and unauthorized disposition of mortgage 
restock or equipment. 

During FY 1971, OIG spent $706,000 investigating 
uch offenses, consisting primarily of title 18 U.S.C. 
iolations. Nineteen indictments and 10 (not all related) 
onvictions were obtained during the year, and more than 
3,000 in lines were levied as the result of OIG investiga- 
;on of FHA loan program violations. 

Vlational Forest Violations 

,a\v enforcement responsibilities of the Forest Service 
re typically related to such activities as trespassing, theft, 
vandalism, and unlawful hunting on National forestland. 

Another no la hie Forest Service activity, however, is 
a the area of rehabilitation of youthful olTcndcrs. A num- 
ier of former Civilian Conservation Centers, located on 
National forest land, have been made available to States 
or use as rehabilitation centers, which provide specialized 
ob training and education for incarcerated youths. 

background. The Forest Service was created by the Act 
>f February 1, 1905 (33 Stat. 628, 16 U.S.C. 472) , which 
Iso transferred responsibility for managing the National 
□rests to the Department of Agriculture. This responsi- 
•ility included authority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
o make rules and regulations needed to preserve and 
irotcct National forests through regulating use and occu- 
pancy. Some of the rules and regulations established by 
he Secretary include lines and imprisonment for viola- 
ions, as authorized by the act. 

icopc of activities. The Forest Service presently manages 
55 National forests and 19 National grasslands, covering 
07 million acres in ‘14 States and Puerto Rico. There are 
iboul 3,000 permanent and an additional 1,000 seasonal 
•orcst Rangers or Forest Guards who have law enforce- 
nenl responsibilities (involving timber theft, trespassing, 
tc.), among other duties. The amount of time these 
mployecs devote to law enforcement activities varies, but 
he Forest Service estimates that their enforcement activi- 
ies during FY 1971 cost $1.1 million. 

Although most Forest Service personnel have some 
nvestigative responsibilities, often incidental to carrying 
>ut other duties, there are 28 professionally trained in- 
'cstigators whose primary resj>onsibilitics lie in this area, 
rhese investigators work to safeguard the National forests 
mcl National grasslands against theft of timber, van- 
lalism, poaching (hunting wildlife without permission), 

Damp Fenner Canyon is one of 10 former Civilian Conservation 
Centers which have been made available by the Forest 
Service for use as youth rehabilitation camps. 


and trespassing. In addition, these investigators advise and 
train certain supervisory Forest Scivicc personnel in law 
enforcement and investigative matters. The Forest Serv- 
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available by the Forest Service to the eight Stales in which 
they were located (Arizona, California, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia). 
The sites arc used by the. States as youth rehabilitation 
centers and, in some instances, the Forest Service provides 
technical assistance, supplies, and equipment. 

Although (he administration of the rehabilitation cen- 
ters is primarily a State effort, some have received Fed- 
eral support to carry out (heir programs, (lamp Fenner 
Canyon, which is located on National forest land in 
California, was awarded a $109,0112 grant in FY 1071 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA). The grant is supporting an experimental voca- 
tional training ami placement program designed to meet 
the needs of both the probationer and the community. 

The program is structured to provide basic education, 
skill training, and job development and placement to Ki- 
lo lB-year-oids incarcerated at die ramp. A ward leaving 
the camp is assisted in establishing himself in his com- 
munity through placement aid and .supportive counsel- 
ing and guidance from seven community-based aftercare 
units. 

LEA A support lias also been obtained for a similar pro- 
gram at Frcnchburg Correctional Rehabilitation Center 
in the Daniel Rootle National Forest in Kentucky. A 
grant of $ I . r )6 t . r >fi0 in FY 1971 was awarded for an indi- 
vkUmliy.ed counseling and training program for the 
selected first offenders who reside at Frcnchburg. Fivnch- 
burg has provided a facility in which youthful offenders 
arc not subjected to the normal prison atmosphere. 


Narcotics and Drugs Programs 

During the past several ycais, USUA has participated 
in a number of programs to assist Federal efforts in the 
area of drug abuse prevention. On the domesiie front, 
USDA’s work has concentrated largely on encouraging 
farmers to eradicate the wild hemp weed from which 
marijuana is obtained. Efforts are also underway to 
combat the traffic of illegal narcotics from overseas. 

Hemp eradication. Normal farming practices, such ns 
weed eradication, keep wild hemp under control on crop- 
land. Its elimination from areas along roads, streams, and 
fences, however, is not a matter of primary interest to 
the average individual farmer hut is of major interest 
to the. public at large, 

In 1970, USDA’s Extension Service (KS) cooperated 
with the Department of Justice’s Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs (RNDD) in carrying out a pilot 
program for voluntary wild hemp elimination in 22 coun- 
ties of 1 1 States. ES prepared an illustrated publication 
to assist farmers in identifying the weed and in cooperat- 
ing in the program. ES field personnel distributed the 
publication to the farmers and otherwise assisted them to 
voluntarily destroy wild hemp on their laud. 



( lamp l Vhiiet ( ?.ui)*"n 

The voluntary progiam was substantially successful in 
eliminating the wild hemp alone, inadsidcs and other 
areas icadily visible ami accessible to die public, because 
cooperating fat touts focused their activities in l best; loca- 
tions. However, the piogiain was not as successful in 
eliminating this weed fmin less accessible farm areas, 
particularly (1 lose adjacent to fences or streams away from 
roadsides. 

Recognizing that funnel* .should not he expected to 
bear the lull cost of eliminating the weed fmni such aims. 
MNDI) gave l SI ).\ HID in 197 1 In launch another 
pilot, wild bump elimination ptogram in a few selected 
comities. Under ibis rnsl-shai ini' program, tile (loveni- 
meiil paid fai uiejs fill pneenl of the actual cost of remov- 
ing wild hemp fioin laud other than cropland. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and UnnscvviUum Sen*- 
ice (ASUS) of I ’SI )A was rlmsen In administer the 1971 
pilot progiam because that agency already had an exist- 
ing netwoik of county oflices that handled production 
adjustments on certain hum commodities and enema- 
aged the establishment of coiisei valion practices, includ- 
ing weed control, among other things. ASUS received 

Mippoit. not only the f.umei.s themselves, but also 

from such youth gionps as the Scouts and l-H Clubs^ 

The purpose of the pilot piogiam was to determine i 
(his appioaeli icpo-senled a feasible method for getting 
fanueis to eliminate wild hemp from the ttoiieiop 
area?; nf their faints. 

Subsequent evaluation indicated that the cost ,,c 
new appioaeli would be excessive if applied on a "i(C 
scale 1 1 raiment basis ('especially because extensive acre 
ages of die plant grow on both farmland and non anti 
land in many areas), and that it would he more dice t a c 



Opimn bcins harvested from pods in a foreign nation. 

to concentrate on regulatory procedures. The pilot cost- 
sharing program was, therefore, discontinued. 

Narcotics research. The Congress provided the USD A 
Agricultural Research Service (ARS) with .$2.1 million 
in l'Y 1972 appropriations to finance that Agency’s par- 
ticipation in tlic President’s drug control program by 
combating the overseas production of illicit narcotics. 
ARS will contribute to the President’s program by: 

( 1 ) Conducting botanical research on the natural dis- 
tribution of narcotic plant species (which USDA takes 
to include the hemp plant, the opium poppy, and the 
coca shrub — the source of cocaine) in relation to their 
areas of illicit production, adaptation to other regions of 
the world, cultural methods, and appropriate methods of 
control. 

(2) Conducting research that will lead to more effi- 
cient methods of eliminating illicit stands of narcotic 
plants. Research will be directed to screening herbicides 
(weedkillers) already accepted in agricultural crop pro- 
duction to identify chemicals that react only to the opium 
poppy and marijuana without harming surrounding vege- 


Marijuana plant. 


try of origin of illicit opium production through na 
products associated with strains of poppy and cul 
practices used in different parts of the world. 

(4) Conducting research to develop alternative 
and livestock systems that can be used profitably by 
ducers now growing poppies and marijuana. 

Efforts overseas. Late in FY 1971, Turkey agree 
eliminate poppy production by July 1972, a dec 
reached after several years of negotiation betweer 
United Stales and Turkey. 

Shortly after the Turkish announcement, .a study 
was convened by President Nixon, at the request o 
Turkish Prime Minister, to outline profitable alterna 
to Turkish opium poppy production. 'The team, Ic 
the Administrator of the Agency for International 
vclopmcni of the Department of State, worked cl 
with Turkish agricultural experts to recommend n 
of improving 'Turkish farm income. The team r< 
recommended a combination of wheat, feed grains 
seeds, and livestock enterprises as the most profi 
alternatives to the poppy crop. 

In addition to the $2.1 million, Special Foreign 
rency Program Funds provided by P.L. 480 will be 
to conduct supportive research in countries such as 1 
that have expertise in drug plants. 'These projects w 
directed toward studies on the range of species of p 
containing narcotic components, natural enemies of 
cotic plants, and the chemistry of the natural pro) 
of narcotic plants. 
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Tiie Department of Commerce, under interagency agree- 
ments with the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, the research arm of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), performs 
a number of services of great importance to the criminal 
justice community. 

These services involve the collection and processing of 
data resulting in statistical information on the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the major sectors of the criminal 
justice system, ami developing and testing performance 
standards of various equipment and facilities to aid law 
enforcement officials ami potential crime victims. 

Under contract to the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, the National Bureau of 
Standards ran tests on helmets, body armor, sirens, and 
other police equipment in an effort to develop voluntary 
performance standards to assist police departments in 
buying such items. 

The Office of Export Control, the only element of the 
Department of Commerce with direct enforcement au- 
thority, opened a number of investigations under laws 
prohibiting avoidance of export control over commodities 
and technical data. 

Descriptions of those and other activities of the Depart- 
ment follow. 

Scope of Activities 

Summaries follow of the background of the Department 
of Commerce and of the three offices within it which 
exercise functions related to Federal law enforcement or 
criminal justice assistance. 

Background. The Department of Commerce was created 
in 1913 by an act which reorganized the Department of 
Commerce and Labor (15 U.S.C. 1501). In an effort to 
further economic and technological advancement, it di- 
rects its activities toward assisting and encouraging States, 
localities, industries, and firms. It is charged with dis- 
seminating pertinent information to these elements, pro- 
moting U.S. exports and travel to the United States, and 
providing financial and technical assistance to areas with 
lagging economies. 

Bureau of the Census. Under interagency agreement with 
the Statistics Division of the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the Bureau of the 
Census collects and processes data on subjects of impor- 
tance to the criminal justice community. 


In FY 1970, a Criminal Justice Directory Census en- 
abled the Bureau to identify the addresses and phone 
numbers of 45,850 public criminal justice agencies in the 
United States. A similar census, the National Court 
Organization Survey was begun in FY 1971 to identify 
divisions, departments, and branches of the 13,421 court 
systems identified in the Criminal Justice Directory 
Census. 

From addresses obtained in the Directory Census, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to locally administered jails in a 
National Jail Census. The census resulted in the publica- 
tion of statistics on the facilities, inmates, and employees 
of correctional institutions throughout the United States. 
Similar data arc being gathered on juvenile institutions 
through the National Juvenile Detention and Correction 
Facilities Census. The Census will cover 750 detention and 
correction facilities in all 50 Stales. Another survey under- 
way will determine the background and characteristics of 
inmates and obtain information on the facilities and pro- 
grams of local jails. 

In FY 1971, a joint Census Bnrcau-LEAA publication 
presented data from the first nationwide survey of expend- 
itures and employment of Federal, Slate, and local crimi- 
nal justice systems. The survey determined the levels of 
employment and expenditures of units of government for 
various facets of law enforcement and criminal justice. 

In addition, several major victimization pilot studies 
have been conducted to assess the feasibility of measuring 
victimization of citizens, as well as commercial and gov- 
ernment establishments. 

National Bureau of Standards. The Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory (LESL), created in 1971 by an 
interagency agreement between LEAA and the National 
Bureau of Standards, is charged with developing and 
testing performance standards of various equipment and 
facilities to aid both law enforcement officials and poten- 
tial crime victims. 

LESL is working to develop standards in the following 
categories: protective equipment and clothing, commu- 
nications equipment and supplies, security equipment, 
emergency equipment, concealed objects detector's, ve- 
hicles, and weapons. 

LESL is also developing a plan for certifying private 
laboratories capable of measuring the performance stand- 
ards of law enforcement equipment. 

The Technical Analysis Division (TAD) of the Bureau 
of Standards received LEAA funds to conduct a con- 
ference attended by computer professionals and court 
administrators. 

At the request of the National Institute, TAD con- 
ducted a study of the advantages of computer processing 




Metal detection device for use in uncovering concealed weapo 
is tested at the National Bureau of Standards. 








539) of the “other” agencies involved in such diverse 
ctions as police academics, court administration, State 
nning Agencies, juvenile boards, and others. 

Vhnut nine out of 10 adult correction facilities and 
cc out of four probation offices are administered locally, 
n general, the concentration of agencies at the local 
d of government spans the range of criminal justice 
ivitics. Only specialized agencies in the “other” cate* 
y and those dealing with juvenile correction are more 
:ly to be found at the State level of administration 
ty-onc percent of the juvenile correction agencies and 
percent of the “other” agencies arc Slate -opera ted. 

ational Jail Census 

tin addresses collected in the Directory Survey, ques- 
innires were mailed in l'Y 1970 to locally administered 
s in a National Jail Census, funded at $50,000 by 
A A. 

Results of the census were published in February 1971 
ational Criminal Justice Information and Statistics 
vice, Series SC-No. 1 ) . 

stills. The census revealed 4,037 locally administered 
s in the United States where adults may be retained 
hours or longer. Not included in this number are I'ed- 
I and State prisons or other correctional institutions; 
ilutions used exclusively for juveniles; the Statc-op- 
ted jails of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island; 
1 drunk tanks, lock-ups, and other facilities where per- 
s are retained for less than 2 full days. 

Vs of March 15, 1970, these local jails held a total of 
1,863 persons, including 153,063 adults and 7,800 
etulcs. One out of 20 adults held on that date was fo- 
ie. Those incarcerated included 83,079 (52 percent) 

0 were pretrial detainees or otherwise not convicted; 
i-thirds of the juveniles were in this category. Another 
icrcenl of the adults (8,688) had been convicted but 
e awaiting further legal action such as sentencing or 
)cal, the remaining '13 percent (69,096) were serving 
lei ices of varying lengths. 

}f the 4,037 adult jails, about 70 percent also receive 
enilcs. There are 767 institutions where juveniles 
/mg sentences of a year or less may be retained; a 
4 of 67 jails hold juveniles serving sentences of longer 
n 1 year. 

1 conditions. In March 1970, 205 (5 percent) of the 
s in the United States contained more inmates than 





ce departments were among the public criminal justice 
dries surveyed by the Bureau of the Census under contract 
i the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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or greater population. Eight y-six percent or these in- 
stitutions provide no facilities for exercise or other recrea- 
tion for their inmates. Nearly 90 percent have no educa- 
tional facilities. Only half provide medical facilities; one 
in four has no visiting facility; and there are 47 institu- 
tions (about 1.4 percent) which are without an operating 
flush toilet. These 3,319 county and urban institutions 
contain nearly 100,000 cells. One in four of these cells 
has been in use longer than 30 years, including move than 
5,000 ceils that are over 1 00 years old. 

The Nation’s jails employed the equivalent of 28,911 
full-time persons on March 15, 1970, with an average of 
about five and a half inmates per jail employee. Operat- 
ing costs in FY 1969 were $324 million, and planned 
construction expenditures for FY 1970 were $171 million. 
The March 1970 payroll for such institutions was $18 
million, an average monthly salary of $617 per full-time 
employee. 

National Juvenile Detention and 
Correction Facilities Census 

Planning and preparatory work was completed in FY 
1971 for a census of juvenile detention and correction 
facilities to begin in September 1971. The census is 
funded at $39,000, of which approximately $2,000 was 
expended inFY 1971. 

The census, which was conducted through question- 
naires to officials in charge of the institutions, vvill cover 
an estimated 750 such detention and correction facilities 
in all 50 States. Included will he temporary care deten- 
tion centers and shelters; training schools, camps, farms, 
and ranches for longer term care; reception and diagnos- 
tic centers; and halfway houses and group homes. 

The data were collected through October 1971, and 
results will be published. 

Information will include: age and characteristics of 
physical plants; the number, sex, and types of institu- 
tional residents; number of professional and nonprofes- 
sional staffs; governmental units responsible for operat- 
ing the centers; and details about correctional, educa- 
tional, and recreational programs conducted within the 
institutions. 

National Court Organization Survey 

Work began in FY 1971 on another phase of the Di- 
rectory Survey to identify the subunits (divisions, depart- 
ments, branches) of the 13,421 court systems identified 
in the directory and to obtain information about their 
jurisdiction, personnel, and recordkeeping practices. The 
census is funded by LEA A at $135,000, of which approxi- 
mately $75,000 was expended in FY 1971. 

Included in the census will be all appellate courts, 
courts of general jurisdiction and courts of limited juris- 
diction including such special courts as probate, juvenile, 
and domestic relations, but excluding fee-paid minor 
magistrates such as justices of the peace. 


Other important goals of the National Court Census 
are to: 

□ Find the types and precise location of such court rec- 
ords as dockets, calendars, and case files; 

□ Discover the extent to which basic statistics aic 
already kept by courts; 

Q Learn the jurisdiction of each court and subunit and 
obtain estimates of predominant tyjrcs of caseload in 
terms of judges’ lime spent on the major tyjx:s of 
litigation; and 

□ Obtain precise data on the number of judges and 
other judicial personnel. 

Victim Studies 

A victimization pretest survey was conducted in FY 1970 
to determine the availability of records on crimes against 
State and local governments. In May 1971, the FY 1970 
victimization test work was expanded to determine the 
feasibility of having general governments maintain a 
“diary” record of major crimes committed against them 
over a specified period. The initial study was funded at 
$30,000, the extension at $10,000, virtually all of which 
was expended in FY 1971. 

The initial pretest indicated that less than half of all 
general governments keep records on crimes committed 
against the Government. Those records which they do 
keep arc frequently maintained only for crimes against 
which the Government is insured. School systems, on the 
other hand, do maintain adcquatc-lo-good records cover- 
ing both crime directed against the school system itself 
and individual victimization of students, teachers, and 
other persons while on school property. 

The results of the diary record feasibility test will be 
delivered to the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration in FY 1972. 

Expenditure and Employment Data 
for the Criminal Justice System 

A survey of Federal, State, and local government criminal 
justice expenditure and employment was conducted inFY 
1970 gathering FY 1968-69 expenditure and October 
1969 employment data. Field agents and office staff com- 
piled data for the 50 States, 43 large cities, and 55 large 
counties, and a sample of approximately 6,000 smaller 
governments was canvassed by mail. 

Results. The results of the survey, the first nationwide, 
were jointly published in December 1970 (National 


Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service, Scries 
SC-EE No. 1 ; Bureau of the Census State and Local Gov- 
ernment Special Studies No. 56). 

The report shows that more than $7 billion was spent 
in the Nation in 1969 on the operation of the criminal 
justice system. The total includes expenditures at the 
local, State, and Federal level and the employment of 
nearly 730,000 persons. 

'The report also contains data on prosecutions and de- 
fense of indigents which never had been collected 
previously on a nationwide basis. 

Scope of activities. The $7.3 billion spent on nationwide 
criminal justice activities was expended as follows: $4.4 
billion for police (more than half of the total), nearly 
$1.5 billion for corrections, $1 billion for the judiciary, 
nearly $369 million for prosecution, and nearly $76 mil- 
lion for indigent defense. 

Local governments accounted for 64 percent of all 
direct criminal justice expenditures; Stale governments 
for 25 percent; and the Federal Government for 1 1 per- 
cent. Local governments employed 70 percent of the per- 
sons employed fulltime, or its equivalent, in criminal 
justice; State governments employed 22 percent; and the 
Fcrcral Government, 8 percent. 

The Federal Government spent $828.9 million for crim- 
inal justice activities — less than 0.6 percent of the total 
Federal budget, excluding education — and employed 
55,405 persons in criminal justice as of October 1969. 

Stales spent $1.9 billion — 2.0 percent of their total gen- 
eral expenditure — on criminal justice, and employed 
160,339 persons. 

Cities, counties, and townships spent $‘1.7 billion — 11.8 
percent of their total general expenditure — on criminal 
justice, and employed 513,337 persons. 

The 55 largest counties with more than 500,000 popula- 
tion spent some $756 million — 12.2 percent- -of their 
total general expenditure for criminal justice. This 
amounted to $12.49 per capita, of which $4.27 was for 
police. 

Of the 43 largest cities, police protection accounted for 
10.4 percent of their total general expenditure. 

New survey. During FY 1971, a similar survey was con- 
ducted to collect criminal justice expenditure data for 
FY 1969-70 and employment data for October 1970. The 
survey covered the 50 States, the 128 counties with a 
1970 population of 250,000 or more, the 153 cities with a 
1970 population of 100,000 or more, and a sample of 
approximately 6,000 smaller governments. The results 
will be published jointly by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration and the Census Bureau in FY 1972. 


Commercial Victimization Survey 

During FY 1971, the Census Bureau conducted a survey 
at the request of LEAA to obtain information on the ex- 
tent of crime victimization of commercial business estab- 
lishments in the Santa Clara County, Calif., and Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, areas. The two cities in these coun- 
ties (San Jose and Dayton) have been designated “Pilot 
Cities” by the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice and are recipients of special LEAA 
funding for multi-faceted crime reduction and preven- 
tion programs. 

The data provided included information on the num- 
ber of businesses involved in burglaries and robberies; on 
the frequency of these incidents; on the number of inci- 
dents by type of crime, by time of occurrence, and by type 
of weapon and other characteristics. 

Preparatory activities wore completed during the first 
half of FY 1971. The survey was conducted and summary 
results tabulated during the second half of the fiscal year. 
Approximately $65,000 was expended during FY 1971. 
(During FY 1970, $31,000 was expended to cover the cost 
of developing plans for the San Jose-Dayton surveys, in- 
cluding the conduct of a pretest in the Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, areas.) 

Survey results will be available from the Statistics Divi- 
sion of LEAA. 

Surveys of Victims of Crime 

LEAA has asked the Census Bureau to cooperate in de- 
veloping measures against criminal victimization of 
private citizens in the United States. 

'Flic Census Bureau conducted a series of methodologi- 
cal studies involving known victims of crime to determine, 
for uso in household surveys, the optimum recall period, 
selection of respondent, and questionnaire wording. The 
methods developed in these studies were employed in a 
two-area survey to measure crime victimization against 
citizens in San Jose and Dayton. 

National sample. The methods developed have also been 
employed in working toward a continuing, large-scale, na- 
tional measurement of criminal victimization, As an in- 
terim step, questions have been added to one of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s ongoing survey programs, the Quarterly 
Household Survey beginning in January 1971 and con- 
tinuing, at 6-month intervals, throughout the period in 
which a separate national sample is being developed. 

Plans for the national sample call for the field work to 
commence in July 1972 .and build up to a sample of 
70,000 interviewed households during the following 12 
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OUTVCjf Ui jail miiiavv^ 

Planning began in FY 1971 for another study to be spon- 
sored by LEA A— the Survey of Jail Inmates. This is an 
effort to obtain statistical information on the background 
and characteristics oi jail inmates and the facilities and 
programs provided by the jails in which they are 
incarcerated. 

Interviews will be. conducted with some 5,400 inmates 
and 4,037 jailers for this survey- The national data collec- 
tion for this program is planned for FY 1972 and is ex- 
pected to cost approximately $200,000. 


National Bureau of Standards 

A bank robber's bullet may pierce defective body armor 
on a responding police officer, injuring or killing him. 

A concealed weapons detector may fail and an unlawful 
concealment of a weapon go unnoticed and unpunished. 

A floodlight may go dark at a critical moment and a 
police rescue end in tragedy instead of success. 

Equipment failure may make the difference between 
life and death, between law enforced and law evaded, 
in police work. 

The traditional lack of performance standards for law 
enforcement equipment was addressed by the National 
Bureau of Standards during FY 1971 under a program 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA), Department of Justice. 

LEAA and the Bureau established the Law Enforce- 
ment Standards Laboratory to develop performance 
standards for police equipment and other equipment to 
assist law enforcement efforts. A conference for court 
administrators on computer usage, in courtroom proce- 
dures was conducted by the Bureau’s Technical Analysis 
Division through LEAA funding. 

Law Enforcement Standards 
Laboratory 

The National Bureau of Standards (NBS) signed an 
interagency agreement with LEAA in January 1971 to 
establish the Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory 
(LESL). 7 

LEAA and its National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice have the responsibility under the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
assist federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies 
m the procurement and selection of equipment. 

In 1970, NBS was commissioned by the Institute to 
prepare recommendations for implementing this responsi- 
bility. This report, entitled “Alternative Plans for a Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Equipment User Standards,” 
Jed to establishment of LESL. 

Mission. The primary mission of LESL is the develop- 
ment of voluntary performance standards to aid all levels 
of the law enforcement community in the selection, 
evaluation, and procurement of equipment. To accom- 



Ncw detection device, tested by the Bureau of Standards, 
indicates on which part of the body a weapon is i <mt i a\etl. 

plish (his, it is necessary to clclrmrine equipment pcr/omi- 
anco requirements of law enforcement oll'idals. Ktsitukuds 
will be developed by LlvSL and promulgated by 'he 
Institute. 

LESI. is also responsible for selling up a program to 
certify private testing labs capable of measuring perform- 
ance of law enforcement ecjuipmetu against standards. 

Staff. LESL consists of a small central staff of program 
managers who cither utilize NBS research facilities or 
arrange for outside contracts with other government, non- 
profit, or private research facilities. 

Equipment categories. The Institute lias identified seven 
categories of equipment for which standards should be 
developed. Categories and resources allocated or obli- 
gated for FY 1971 were: 

(1) Protective equipment and clothing: including 
body armor, helmets, shields, gas masks, uniforms, null 
(ire-, chemical-, and water- resist an l clothing. 

(2) Communications equipment and supplies : includ- 
ing transceivers, telephones and intercoms, voice scram- 
blers, public address systems, terminals, power supplies, 
cables, and car-location and command and control 
systems. 

(3) Security equipment: including surveillance and 
night-vision devices, optical equipment, low-light-lcvel 
portable television, alarm systems, locks, grills, and other 
physical harriers. 
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Protective shield is tested n.t the National Bureau of Standards. 

('!) Weapons: intituling firearms and ammunition, 
nonpoisonous gases, batons, and nonlethal devices. 

(.")) Emergency cquipincnl: including sirens, flashing 
lights, horns, spot and floodlights, extraction equipment, 
fire extinguishers, and first-aid kits. 

(6) Concealed objects detectors: including weapons, 
bomb and drug detectors, breath analyzers, and finger- 
print and other evidence-collection materials and devices. 

(7) Vehicles: including automobiles, motorcycles, 
power boats, aircraft, and ofMiiglnvay vehicles. 

FY 1971 activities. The following work lias been done on 
the prog ran us identified by the Institute: 

Protective equipment. The performance of police body 
armor under ballistic impact was evaluated experi- 
mentally and an Institute .standard was developed. It 
featured test methods for ballistic penetration and defor- 
mation, and performance requirements for resistance to 
ballistic penetration. 

Projects were initiated to develop a standard for hear- 
ing protectors (to be used on the firing range to protect 
against gunshot noise) ; a standard for police car seatbelts 
and standards for gas masks to protect against tear gases, 
smoke, anc! carbon monoxide; and a standard for riot 
helmets. 

Communications. To develop standards for batteries, 
handheld transceivers, and mobile transceivers, LESL 


has reviewed existing standards, obtained data on equip- 
ment being developed, anc! produced and occasionally 
purchased and tested items for performance. 

A program for measuring standard radio parameters 
lias been established. Reports on batteries, battery charg- 
ing and charge is, and terms and definitions for transmit- 
ters, receivers, and antennas to be part of the standards 
have been prepared. 

Security equipment. The program manager, working with 
a part-time functional group at NBS, has been initially 
concerned with assessing alarm and security systems in 
government and industry, learning past standardization 
experience, judging the scope of the program, and assign- 
ing program tasks. A standard on magnetic switches lias 
been drafted and others in this area are nearing the draft 
stage. 

Emergency equipment. This program was initiated at the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of FY 1971. A contract 
was let to NBS Applied Acoustics and Illumination Sec- 
tion, Building Research Division, for a preliminary report 
on auditory ancl visual devices, such as (lashing lights and 
sirens, to determine whether any standards exist for 
emergency lighting systems and sirens which could be 
modified for use under the l.KSL program. These studies 
also took into consideration the fundamental factors 
which govern the detection, recognition, and interpreta- 
tion of emergency lights and sirens and the factors affect- 
ing conspieuousness and visual range of emergency lights 
and the auditory range of sirens under service c onditions. 

A literature and hardware search of published research 
on lights and sirens was conducted using the facilities of 
NBS and other document centers. An interim report on 
this preparatory work for the issuance of a standard is 
being published. 

Concealed objects detectors. Beginning in May 1971, 
information was gathered concerning the relative needs 
within this program area for the development of 
standards, and a preliminary survey of the stale-of-tcch- 
nology in related hardware was made. These activities 
resulted in the development of a prompt program plan 
that proposed performance standards he developed for 
metal weapon detectors, low intensity X-ray devices, and 
field narcotic test kits. Laboratory work began on the 
metal weapon detector standard, resulting in a test pro- 
cedure to measure electromagnetic Held strengths of these 
detectors, a parameter which may be important to people 
using heart pacemakers. 




begun. 

Vehicles. Also late in FY 1971, a project was given to 
what is now the Safety Systems Laboratory, Department 
of Transportation, to develop a standard for an occupant- 
restraint system for police vehicles. 


Technical Analysis Division 

On the recommendation of personnel of NTRS who had 
studied the need for exchange of information on experi- 
ences with computers used for court purposes, the Insti- 
tute requested NBS to plan, organize, and conduct a con- 
ference of court personnel knowledgeable on the matter. 

Court delays. It was the consensus of this conference 
that the delays that plague many courts can be signifi- 
cantly reduced by improvements in recording, transfer- 
ring, updating, and reporting of court data and informa- 
tion needed for management purposes. Participants 
agreed that a current major problem was the lack of in- 
formation and expertise concerning computers on the part 
of court personnel and the unfamiliarity of computer 
experts with the distinctive nature of court problems. 

The Technical Analysis Division (TAD) of NBS, 
assigned the project, invited to the conference court 
administrators representing the Nation’s 25 largest metro- 
politan court systems, all of which arc suffering from large 
and increasing caseloads. It was felt by TAD that a com- 
puter-based system would be economic and efficient in 
improving information flow. The conference was held 
Nov. 12-13, 1970. The conference heard an address on 
practical application of computers in court. In a tutorial 
session, fundamental computer concepts and philosophy 
were described to court administrators by eminent com- 
puter professionals. 

A detailed briefing on funding assistance available 
through LEA A was delivered by a representative of the 
agency. 

Court personnel described successes and failures of 
computer application to actual court situations. The con- 
ference was concluded by extended dialogue between 
court administrators and computer professionals. 

Computer uses. To demonstrate how computers can help 
in courts, the transcript of the conference itself was devel- 
oped through use of a computer-aided translation system 
applied to stenotypographv. The Institute asked TAD to 
conduct a study of the system’s potential to reduce delay 
in preparation of official court records (as required for 
the appellate process) . 

Specific objectives of this study included an operational 
investigation of characteristics of courtroom transcribing 
techniques currently employed in various jurisdictions; 
an objective evaluation of the computer-aided transcrip- 
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The measurement of the impact of a bullet against porcelain 
is part of a program to develop and test standards for light 



Tests. The experimental design consisted of two phases: 
a 3-week test in a controlled environment at NBS facil- 
ities in Gaithersburg, Md., followed by a 2-week field test 
in actual courtrooms. 

Field tests were conducted in the courts of Philadelphia. 
Additional assistance in the planning and conduct of the 
tests was provided by the Office of the Chief Justice, 
Supremo Court of Michigan, the Administrative Office 
of the Illinois Courts, and the Executive Office of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose. The main purpose of the testing and analysis 
program was to determine and catalogue key charac- 
teristics of typical courtroom reporting techniques to ex- 
amine the feasibility of employing modern computer 
technology in this field. Objective standards and methods 
of evaluation were applied. 

In the control led-environinenl laboratory phase only, 
one manual-shorthand reporter participated, recording in 
Gregg shorthand and typing the transcript. The other 
participants were active in both the laboratory and couil- 
room phases of the project. One of these operated a six- 
track audio tape recorder and transcribed from the tape. 

'l’lie other four participants were machine-shorthand 
reporters: two typed their own manuscripts, and the 
other two dictated their notes for typists. In both phases 
of the experiment the machine-shorthand reporters 
simultaneously produced conventional paper tapes in 
addition to magnetic tapes bearing the same symbols. The 
taped information was fed through a computer pro- 
grammed to produce a transcript. 

Results. The final report of this experimental program 
includes a compendium of laws pertaining to com lioom 
transcription throughout the United States, description 
of tests conducted with results analyzed, an annotated 
bibliography on court reporting, and a handbook for couil 
administrators containing statistics on approximate time 
required for the production of transcripts under each of 
the methods tested. 

Preliminary results indicate that computer-aided tran- 
scription is technically feasible, although additional devel- 
opmental effort appears to be necessary. It is also indicated 
that computer aids can he used by reporters of widely 
varying backgrounds but training and personalized adap- 
tation of the system is required. The cost of the project 
was $88,623. 


Office of Export Control 

The Compliance Division of the Office of Export Con- 
trol, Bureau of International Commerce, is responsible 
for enforcement of the Export Administration Act of 1969 
{P.L. 92-150, as extended by P.L. 92-284). The act pro- 
vides for criminal penalties, civil penalties, and adminis- 
trative sanctions. 
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the act, and oilier willful attempts to avoid export con- 
trol. Penalties for fust offenses are a fine of not more than 
$10,000, imprisonment for no longer than l year, or both; 
penalties increase for repeated violations. 

For willfully exporting commodities or data contrary 
to the regulations implementing the act, with the knowl- 
edge that such export will be used for benefit of any 
Communist-dominated nation, penalties begin at live 
times the value of the items exported or a $20,000 fine 
(whichever is greater) and imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 


Enforcement. Difficulties are encountered in enforcement 
because the majority of diversion of merchandise of 
United Stales origin to prohibited destinations occur in 
third countries and me brought to the attention of OEC 
after the fai l. Foreign governments frequently do not 
piovide assistance where their own laws and regulations 
lave not been violated. The Compliance Division is fur- 
ther hampered by not having personnel overseas and 
having to rely on personnel of other agencies (usually the 
Department of Stale) to conduct necessary inquiries. 


Staff. The Division staff consists of 33 persons, profes- 
sional and clerical (excluding existing vacancies) with 
an annual budget of approximately $558,000 (based on 
FV 1972). This includes salaries, travel, confidential 
funds, and a reimbursement to the Department of (ho 
Treasmy for 2 man-years of investigative and enforce- 
ment activities by the Human of Customs. 

The Export Clearance and Facilitation Division was 
consolidated with the Compliance Division on Septem- 
ber 15, 1972, bringing the total staff to 37. Under a new, 
simplified export clearance system, to be instituted July 1, 
1972, Commerce Department personnel will assume func- 
tions formerly performed by the Bureau of Customs. As 
a result, the workload and responsibility of the Division 
will be increased. It is anticipated that there will be a 
.substantial increase in the Division’s personnel and budget 
in FY 1973. The Bureau of Customs will continue to 
handle investigative assignments on a reimbursable basis. 


Activities. The Division follows standard investigative 
techniques and principles and concentrates on the area 
of preventive enforcement. Through May 1972, the Di- 
vision opened 144 investigations; 26 cases were referred 
to llic Department’s Office of General Counsel for ad- 
ministrative or criminal action; three cases were referred 
to the Department of Justice; 18 orders denying export 
privileges were issued involving *18 United States or for- 
eign individuals or firms; and three civil penalties were 

S9 5‘iO Tn addition, one 


Correctional Manpower Model, which seeks to bring 
together other State services and assistance from the pri- 
vate sector to assist prisoner rehabilitation under one 
“umbrella” program. Planning assistance is offered to the 
State through a contractual arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. During FY 1971, planning contracts were 
granted to Illinois and Maryland. 

Two other offices of the Manpower Administration, 
the Office of Research and Development and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and 'Braining, provide research and 
technical assistance, respectively, in the area of offender 
training and employment. 

Compensation benefits. Since 1968, the Bureau of Em- 
ployee’s Compensation has administered a program of 
comprehensive benefits to non-Federal law enforcement 
officers who sustain injury or disease or arc killed during 
circumstances involving a Federal crime. 

Labor-Management Services 
Administration 

The law enforcement functions of the Labor-Management 
Services Administration (LMSA) derive from its admin- 
istration of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, as amended (29 U.S.C. *101, et seq.) 
(LMRDA) and the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, as amended (29 U.S.C. 301-309) (WPPDA). 

Both acts provide criminal penalties for certain pro- 
hibited activities, although both arc primarily designed 
for public disclosure. LMRDA requires annual financial 
reports from all labor unions and reports from union offi- 
cers, employers, and labor consultants for activities speci- 
fied as reportable by the act. 

In addition, LMRDA requires that democratic, pro- 
cedures be followed in the conduct of union affairs and 
that union elections and the imposition of trusteeships 
follow prescribed procedures. 

Embezzlement, unlawful payment of fines by an em- 
ployer, prohibition against certain persons holding union 
office, extortionate picketing, and deprivation of rights 
by acts of violence were delegated by agreement to the 
Department of Justice for enforcement. Multiple viola- 
tions involving concurrent jurisdiction arc assigned by the 
U S. attorneys to either LMSA or the Department of 
Justice. 

WPPDA, as amended March 22, 1962, provides new 
criminal penalties under 18 U.S.C. as follows: section 644 
prohibits theft or embezzlement from employee benefit 
plans; section 1027 prohibits false statements and con- 
cealment of facts in relation to documents required by the 
WPPDA; and section 1954 prohibits kickbacks to offi- 
cers, counsels, agents, or employees of benefit plans. 

Audits and Investigations 

LMSA conducts desk audits and field audits of union 
financial reports under LMRDA, and field investigations 
are conducted when audits indicate violations or when 
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complaints arc received indicating that the art lias hern 
violated. During FY 1971, ‘19,345 union liiuitinnl n-perts 
were processed. Approximately 3,311) field invcstigat-iM 
were completed, including 1 26 involving union elivimr.s. 

Criminal sanctions. Criminal sanctions may be imposed 
under LMRDA for filing false reports, falsification nf 
union records, willful destruction of union r« voids, and 
willful failure to file the required reports. This .id ;d<o 
prohibits the union from paying the fine of any ollimor 
employee, convicted of any willful violation of this art and 
prohibits loans in excess of .$2,000 to officers or rmploms 
of the labor organization. There is also a pmhihifion with 
criminal penalties against persons holding union nflico 
who have been convicted of certain crimes. 

LMRDA prohibits embezzlement of assets of a labor 
organization by any officer or employer. LMRDA 
amended the Labor Management Relations Act of 1917, 
relating to unlawful payments by employers in union offi- 
cers and imposed criminal legal prohibitions Uf^iinsi extor- 
tionate picketing and deprivation of rights by ads of 
violence. 

Benefit plans. Desk audits are conducted < nncerniug 
benefit plan reports; however, field audits an< not con- 
ducted except at the specific request of the 1 >e»jiar(mdUof 
Justice. Normally, complaints or desk audits which indi- 
cate possible criminal violations of WPPDA arc foiwaulfd 
to the Department of Justice for investigation. 

Approximately 174,600 active, employee bonclit plan* 
were on file with the Department of Labor tiiulec WPPDA 
as of June 30, 1971. During FY 1971, approx h natch' 9$ 
investigations were completed, about 800 of which in- 
volved delinquent or deficient reports. Mosl cases were 
disposed of through administrative action. Nineteen cases 
of apparent criminal violation were referred to the De- 
partment of Justice. 



Organized Crime 

LMSA actively participates in the Federal effort against 
organized crime by staffing 1 7 Department of Justice strike 
forces with 89 field compliance officers. In addition, 33 
professionals in the national office support the field activi- 
ties of those compliance officers assigned to the strike 
forces. LMSA compliance officers, involved in the in- 
vestigation of violations of LMRDA, YVPPDA, and other 
labor-related Federal laws, arc under the guidance of De- 
partment of Justice attorneys assigned to the strike forces. 

In connection with LMSA participation in the strike 
forces, compliance officers working closely with agents of 
the other Federal investigative agencies and the strike 
force attorneys direct their activities towards individuals 
known or suspected to have connections with syndicated 
crime. 

Labor racketeering activities arc carefully investigated; 
results arc compared with those of other Federal agencies. 
Consultations with strike force attorneys arc held on a 
continuing basis and plans for development of the cases 
and prosecutive actions are closely coordinated with the 
strike force attorneys. 

Indictments and Convictions 

During FY 1971, LMSA compliance officers conducted 
investigations which resulted in the indictment of 71 
individuals and one corporation (including 40 indi- 
viduals and the corporation as a result of strike force activ- 
ity) and the conviction of ‘17 individuals (including 17 
through strike forces). Eight individuals were acquitted 
and five indictments were dismissed. During FY 1971, 
19 eases of apparent criminal violation of WPPDA were 
referred to the Department of Justice for further investi- 
gation and possible prosecution. 

Several interesting cases developed during FY 1971 
that arc indicative of LMSA’s contribution to the Federal 
anticrime program: 

Benefit plan kickbacks. On February 16, 1971, a 36-count 
indictment was returned by a Federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago, II!., charging Thomas A. Shahcen, Jr., Max Block, 
Jr., Joseph DePaola, and the Columbia Financial Corpo- 
ration with violations of 18 U.S.C. 1954 (benefit plan 
kickbacks) . The defendants were also charged with aiding 
and abetting and with conspiracy. Shaheen was the finan- 
cial adviser to the Barbers’ International Pension Fund 
and the principal officer in the Columbia Financial Cor- 
poration of Chevy Chase, Md. Max Block, Jr., is an 
attorney in New York, N.Y., and was an officer in Co- 


Thomas A. Shaheen, Jr., lei i the United b tales aim u.- 
mains a fugitive. A warrant for his arrest on a charge of 
bom! jumping is outstanding. Max Block, Jr., was ac- 
quitted by a jury on all charges. The union members 
have voted to dissolve the pension fund. 

Extortion. On March 31, 1971, Calvin Smbbs, president 
of Local Union 124, United Construction and Trades 
Union, Detroit, Mich., and James Jackson, an employer, 
were indicted on charges of extortion of $40,090 from the 
United Tenants for Collective Action, a sponsor of inner 
city housing projects. The defendants were charged with 
threatening to kill the oigani/atuui’s president and his 
attorney. Following a jury trial, Stubbs and Jackson were, 
convicted on both counts. Stubbs was sentenced to 7 years 
imprisonment and Jackson to 5 years imprisonment. 

Conspiracy. During FY 1971, the Cleveland, Ohio, strike 
force was instrumental in securing indictments in several 
significant cases investigated by LMSA compliance offi- 
cers. William Prosser, international vice president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers Union, and president of the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters, Teamsiets Joint Council 41, 
and Teamsters Local 550, Cleveland, Ohio, was indicted 
on July 23, 1970, on charges of conspiracy, aiding and 
abetting, and violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947, title 29 U.S.C. 186(b). A codefondanl was 
James A. Franks, public relations director, Teamsters 
Joint Council 41. Presscr ancl Franks were charged in con- 
nection with the solicitation of advertising in the Ohio 
Journal, a Joint Council magazine, published intermit- 
tently. On January 23, 1971, Presscr pled guilty and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $12,000. Prosser was not sent to 
jail because of his advanced age and poor health. Franks 
also pled guilty and was sentenced to pay a fine of $24,000. 
He also was not confined because of poor health and ad- 
vanced age. 

Costs of Activities 

It is not possible to furnish actual cost figures involved 
in LMSA anlicrime activity because field compliance offi- 
cers, field administrators, and national office personnel are 
involved in all LMSA program activities, much of which 
are unrelated to anticrime efforts. 

Administrative and regulatory responsibilities, as well 
as investigative functions unrelated to any criminal vio- 
lations, comprise a large portion of the LMSA mission. 
For example, a large percentage of field activity and 
national office activity is devoted to the investigation 
of union election matters and the supervision of rerun 
elections. 


The following breakdown of costs of T,MSA anticrime 
programs is the best available estimate based upon infor- 
mation for FY 1971: 

□ Participation in Federal strike forces: FY 1969, 
$300,000; FY 1970, $662,353; FY 1971, $2,739,000; 

□ Field investigations, desk audits, and reports review 
in connection with WPPDA violations: 1*Y 1969, 
$791,790; FY 1970, $355,652; and FY 1971, $842,- 
775; and 

[~] Enforcement of criminal provisions of LMRDA: FY 
1969, $2,370,859; FY 1970, $2,257,208; and FY 
1971, $1,590,317. 

Planning for FY 1972 called for participation in addi- 
tional strike force operations and increased concentra- 
tion on in-depth investigations of private pension plans. 
Budgetary restrictions recently imposed will curtail these 
additional programs. 

Office of Employment 
Development Programs 

The Office of Employment Development Programs 
(OEDP), part of the Manpower Administration under 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower, is in- 
volved in offender rehabilitation programs. 

These programs were initiated in June 1967 with au- 
thority for 2 years under title II, section 251, of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act (MDTA), as 
amended in 1966. This authority was extended for I 
year with the 1968 amendments to the MDTA giving 
the program an expiration date of June 30, 1970. Since 
June 1970, the program lias been continued under title 
II, section 202, of the MDTA. 

Seven years of experimental, demonstration, research, 
and evaluation effort have provided strong evidence of 
the value of a comprehensive approach to employment 
and training problems of offenders. A balanced program 
of manpower services at each stage of the criminal justice 
system — pretrial, probation, incarceration, parole, and 
after release from the. institution- -should be stressed 
rather than sole concentration on inmate training. 

Only a small portion of offenders arc incarcerated — 
even for the most serious offenses. Most offenders arc 
already in society, whether on hail, on probation, on 
parole, or in community-based correction systems. Since 
offenders may remain at one stage of the criminal 
justice system for long periods of time and may exit 
from the system at a number of points, it is vital that any 
program of effective offender rehabilitation provide op- 

Prison art class. 


lions at each stage and offer a continuous sequence of 
services keyed to the flow of the offender through these 
systems. 

Correctional Manpower Efforts 

Funds. Following is a summary of FY 1971 obligations for 
operational programs funded under MDTA. 
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services, job development and placement services, and 
follow* up sen-ices. Experience and the results of the 
Pownall study {Employment Problems of Released Pris- 
onet.i, IQfu'i, funded by the Manpower Administration, 
indicate that training for prisoners has a limited effect 
when ollered without other supportive services. 

Interagency effort. r lhc program has been administered 
jointly by the Manpower Administration, and the Office 
of Education, o! the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare ( HEW) . Pro jects arc developed at the local 
level hy OKDP and (he vocational education agencies. 
Development includes consultation with Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (I.EA A3 and State cor- 
rections officials. I he Department of Labor assesses the 
need lor training and provides allowances and other 
training benefits. IIKW is responsible for classroom and 
skill training, basic education, improved communications 
and compulation skills, and the prceniploymcnl orienta- 
licm needed to make the enrolleo employable. Approval 
and funding authority is with an interagency committee 
at the national level. 

\ (national training. During FY 1971, the prison inmate 
program provided vocational training to over 4,500 
inmates in ‘HI projects in such skills as welding, auto body 
repair, auto meehanies, rlirtromes. oilier machine repair, 
(trailing, upholstering, oIVscl press, computer program- 
ming, animal training, deep sea (living, and heavy equip- 
ment operation. 

Prison stall. The. program has attempted to transform 
the attitudes of line stall' security personnel by involving 
prison stall in the planning and operation of the training 
program, thus opening up new and effective lines of 
communication and understanding. 

Incentive allowances. Another unique feature of this pro- 
gram has been the use of incentive allowances for inmate 
trainees and the use of the “gate money” concept for- 
mulate trainees upon release. Under this attempt to 
determine whether a monetary incentive leads to belter 
training performance, an inmate trainee’s reserve fund 
is credited with a maximum of $20 per week while in 
training. J’he incentive payment for an inmate trainer? 
may he augmented hy $5 per dependent per week, with 
a maximum of $90 augmentation. 

Examples. Following are descriptions of two MDTA pro- 
grams, one in Illinois and the other in Minnesota. 

(1) Tn Cook County Jail, Chicago, 111., MDTA train- 
ing is sponsored hy Programmed Activities for Correc- 
tional Education (PACE) Institute. Few men in Cook 
County Jail are then; long enough for in-depth skill train- 
ing. The program, set up along lines recommended by the 
State Employment Service, concentrates on literacy 
studies and work sampling of carpentry, auto repair, 
welding, and several other trades to help trainees deter- 
mine natural aptitudes and interests. PACE studies are 
individual so that trainees may move at their own speeds 
from different starling points. Inmates are tested when 



Prison inmates arc trained in electronics. 


they enter the jail, then individual study programs are 
worked out. 

For advanced I raining, PACE siudcnls turn to facili- 
ties outside the jail. They may become regular MDTA 
trainees, hut if all training slots arc full when they are 
ready, they may (ill one of the special openings which 
the Stale Employment Service has set aside for PACE. 
They can take such training immediately after release 
from the jail or, if permitted hy the court, on work release 
while they are still serving time. Men on work release 
leave the jail daily to attend outside training. They re- 
ceive Slf) a week for lunch and transportation and $5 
a week for “gale money” that is held in reserve until 
they leave jail. 

(2) before MDTA training came to the. Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Sandstone, Minn., in 1969, the 
prison had only one full-time vocational training pro- 
gram. Pine City Area Vorntional-TcrJuiicvil School, 25 
miles from the prison, is the contractor for the. MDTA 
program. Tt received a grant to train 1113 Sandstone in- 
mates as production machine operators, carpenters, heavy 
equipment operators, small -engine repairmen, and con- 
struction electricians. The prison provides 10 hours a 
week of basic education and related instruction. Coun- 
seling. job development, and placement are handled by 
a Minnesota Slate Employment Service employee sta- 
tioned at the prison 

While production machine operator courses were 
taught at the vocational school, at night iho small engine 
repair, heavy equipment, and construction electrician 
classes were held at the prison. Special quarters were 
rented for the carpentry class in Jlinkley, a nearby small 
town. These trainees, during the training period, built a 
picnic shelter in a village park, restrooms for an Amen- 


Q Designate the optimal methods of delivering the 
services; 

□ Secure tlte commitment of all potential public and 
private resources within the State; and 

[_] Work out the interagency agreements necessary to 
accomplish that optimal plan. 

A technical assistance contractor is available to assist 
the States in developing their plan. 

Benefits. It is anticipated dial vocational training, OEDP 
activities, pretrial intervention, and bonding will continue 
to be vital elements in these State models. Some of the 
benefits expected from these activities under the compre- 
hensive model approach are: 

n Fuller utilization of work and training release laws in 
conjunction with vocational training projects; 

□ Active involvement of State officials with the voca- 
tional training as it is being decentralized; and 

□ Modification of State personnel systems to provide 
methods for hiring ex-offenders and other noncrc- 
dcntialed individuals who do have required skills. 

Two projects. Planning contracts were granted to Mary- 
land and Illinois during FY 1971. 


Research 

A number of research studies related to manpower and 
corrections were undertaken in FY 1971 and more were 
planned for FY 1972. 

These studies were undertaken by the Office of Re- 
search and Development, Manpower Administration, or 
under contract from that office. 

Descriptions follow of studies that were funded in FY 
1971 anti FY 1972. 

FY 1971. Studies funded in FY 1971 were: 

□ National survey of work release laws, the extent of 
utilization by correctional departments, and impact 
on releases; 

D Agency linkages in services to offenders; 

O Effectiveness of a parole board liaison in coordinating 
iclease and completion of training; and 

□ Special employment-related needs of female short- 
term offenders. 


in vocational training programs; and 
□ The role of financial assistance as a rehabilitative tool 
for released prisoners. 

Foundation research. The Rehabilitation Research Foun. 
dation is r.unvnlly operating an experimental manpower 
laboratory in corrections at tin: I )ra per Correctional In- 
slitule in Khnore, Ala. The Foundation's experiment deals 
with several aspects of prisoner rehabilitation: employ- 
menl burn ins, desirable institutional changes, community 
adjustment, and use of mobility support funds. The Foun. 
elation is also carrying out an intensive training piogiam 
for correctional ollicers in an attempt to reduce the gap 
between correctional officers and the inmates. 

Inmate Apprenticeship Training 

For more than a dorado, tin* bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training; lias consulted with and rcndcml technical 
services to correctional institutions regarding appiculicr- 
ship-type training and placement for inmates. In a few 
places, notably at the U.S. Prnilenliai y m McNeil Islnr.il. 
Wash., tlie Ibireau of Apprenticeship and Training staff 
has been able to influence Joint A))) >rrntireshi]> Council 
to participate in training programs within institutions and 
to channel releasees into formal apprenticeships. 


Bureau of Employee’s 
Compensation 

The bureau of Employee's (kmipensalion, pari of the 
Employment Standards Adiniuisiiatinn under the Office 
of (he Assistant Secretary for Employment Standards, 
administers compensation benefits to non-Fetler.d law 
enforcement officers who are injured, sustain disease, or 
are killed under circumstances involving a Federal crime. 

This program of benefits was enacted by Congress on 
April 19, IffGR, as the Non-Federal I, aw Knfoivemeni 
Officer Compensation Act (5 II.S.C. HI 91 W w/.' in 
recognition of the assistance given the Federal Gove ru- 
men l by Stale, and local law enforcement officers. I he 
new law cxlemded to (hose officers the benefits of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (l'ECA) 

Provisions. The law provides (hat where State or local 
compensation benefits for an injured officer (nr lib Ixw* 
ficiarics in the event of death) are less than that payable 
under compensation plans for Federal officers, additional 
compensation may he paid by the bureau of Employee’s 
Compensation (BEG). 

Rcncfils arc provided for any non-Frdcrat law en- 
forcement officer who is injured, sustains disease. o\ 
killed : 

(1) While engaged in tire apprehension of any pcson 
who has com mined a crime against the Unit'd States, 
who at that lime was sought by a law enforcement au- 
thority of the United States for a Federal crime, or "‘ho 



at that lime was a material witness in a criminal pro- 
ceeding instituted by the United Stales; 

(2) While engaged in protecting nr guarding a per- 
son held for the commission of a Federal crime or as a 
material witness in connection with such a crime; or 

(3} While engaged in the lawful pievention of, or 
lawful attempt to prevent, the commission of a crime 
against the United Stales. 

Benefits. Under the program, benefits provided include 
medical care, compensation for temporary or permanent 
total disability, and death benefits paid to eligible de- 
pendents. A provision is also made for automatic in- 
creases in benefit payments for specified increases in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

If an officer or eligible dependent is entitled to benefits 
from a Stale or local government as well as to benefits 
from the Federal Government, the. Federal contribution 
must be reduced by the amount of local benefit which 
is proportionate to the percentage of contribution paid 
by the Stale or local government. 

State and local officers or survivors have hearing, 
re.vie.w, ami appeal rights if they disagree with the final 
determination of the BEG. A hearing may be requested 
where an opportunity will he afforded to present evi- 
dence in further support of the claim. There is also a 
provision for additional review by the It EC and a right 
to appeal to the Fauployo.es’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. 

FY 1971 cases. In l'Y 1971, 30 new cases wore added to 
the program, bringing the total of State or local law en- 
forcement officcix, or beneficiaries, entitled to compensa- 
tion benefits to 81. The total amount of compensation 
paid in FY 1971 was $79,571. 


Inmate learns bricklaying. 
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or\ the following activities: 

It conducts scientific research into the causes and na- 
ture of criminal behavior. It administers the program 
under which narcotic addicts are civilly committed to 
the Surgeon General in lieu of imprisonment. 

It maintains programs to improve the welfare of ne- 
glected and delinquent children in institutions. 

It trains professional personnel in law enforcement and 
prevention fields. 

It protects consumers from unsafe products shipped 
in interstate commerce. 

And it investigates unlawful acts concerning adminis- 
tration of the Social Security program. 

These programs are conducted within the general mis- 
sion of MEW to administer those agencies of the Federal 
Government responsible for promoting the general wel- 
fare in health, education, and social security. 

MEW was created by Reorganization Plan 1 of 1953 
(67 Stat. 18; 5 U.S.C. 623). 

Major Activities 

The major programs of MEW relating to Federal law 
enforcement and criminal justice assistance arc conducted 
by several offices and agencies. 

Summaries of those programs follow: 

Office of Education vocational training programs ate 
conducted at correctional institutions for inmates; some 
grants arc made, to train teachers for such programs. New 
curricular materials arc being tested relating to employ- 
ment requirements in criminal justice administration pro- 
fessions. This Office also establishes and improves library 
services at correctional institutions. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is charged 
with protecting consumers from unsafe substances in con- 
sumer products shipped interstate. FDA maintains con- 
tinuous inspection and surveillance. Willful and repeated 
violations of the laws FDA enforces carry criminal 
penalties. 

The National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
conducts basic and applied research into juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and related fields. Except for rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts civilly committed to the Surgeon 


Scientist at tlic National Institute of Mental Health conducts 
research aimed at determining the effects of marijuana. 
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field. 

The Youth Development ancl Delinquency Prevention 
Administration of IIEW is charged with enforcement of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968. The Administration supports planning, pro- 
grams, ancl community services; it also provides training 
grants for persons employed in or preparing for the fields 
of delinquency prevention, control, or rehabilitation. 

The Social Security Administration refers to U.S. attor- 
neys cases involving possible fraud, breach of confiden- 
tiality, or other activities which violate the Social Security 
Act and carry criminal penalties. 

National Institute of 
Mental Health 

HEW conducts a program of sophisticated research into 
the causes of criminal conduct and other antisocial 
behavior. 

Projects carried on under this program may be lumped 
together generally under the heading of studies in the pre- 
vention and control of crime and delinquency. 

This program is administered by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH), which is part of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, it- 
self in turn part of the Public Health Service of HEW. 
The Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
is concerned primarily with development and delivery of 
physical and mental health services. 

NIMII is authorized under P L. 487 to conduct re- 
search on the cause, diagnosis, and treatment of psychiat- 
ric disorders. Part of its performance of that mission 
involves scientific investigation of the relationship, if any, 
between psychiatric disorder ancl criminal or other anti- 
social conduct. This research is conducted by NIMH in 
the Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. 

Background. Until 1949, when Congress appropriated 
funds to create NIMH as a unit of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the mental health program was admin- 
istered by the Division of Mental Hygiene in the Public 
Health Service. The program provided for training 
grants to institutions and fellowships to individuals; it 
fostered and aided research related to psychiatric dis- 
orders; and, unlike previous health programs, it gave 
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olden's, etiology and treatment of schizophrenia, genetics, 
and the role of the family in personality development. 

To help develop a pool of teachers to pass along this 
knowledge, NIMII early training support went primarily 
to filling the needs for staff in departments of psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, and psychiatric nursing through- 
out the country. In addition, grants were awarded to edu- 
cators in the menial health disciplines to explore methods 
and procedures for improving the quality of training. 

Slate aid. In its early years, NIMII servin' activities were 
directed primarily toward helping tile States set up their 
own mental health programs; treatment was centered in 
the. Stale mental hospital*. This focus was redirected with 
congressional approval of the community mental health 
centers and provision of funds first for construction in 
l ( Hi!l, and then for short-term stalling assistance in 1989. 
The community mental health centcis program marked 
a dramatic shift in the treatment of the mentally dis- 
ordered. By providing- a nmlliservicc facility in the com- 
munity, mental health professionals could assist the emo- 
tionally troubled in leading useful lives outside hospital 
walls, and could direct their attention to preventing 
deviant behavior and societal disruption. 

Thu support program of NIMII in juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and related activities is for basic and ap- 
plied research, and for training of personnel. Kxeepl for 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, funds are not available 
for projects concerned essentially with providing services, 
hut research and training efforts are largely determined 
by service needs. 

Center for Studies of Crime 
and Delinquency 

’The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency serves 
ns the NIMII focal point for criminal justice activities. 
This is in concert with a I. aw F.nfoveemetu Assistance 
Administration (LKAA)-NIMII Liaison (Innnnillce 
that was established in September 1070. Center efforts 
encompass a wide range, of issues relating to the areas of 
delinquency, crime, corrections, law and mental health, 
and the phenomena of individual violent behavior. 

Kfi’nrls of the Center include basic research on the na- 
ture and causes of crime and delinquency; the develop- 
ment and heller coordination of community resources 
directed at delinquency prevention and control; increas- 
ing utilization of community-based treatment; and re- 
habilitative programs as suitable alternatives to incarcera- 
tion; the development of innovative and more effective 
programs for offenders in institutions; the development of 
newer models for training professional and nonprofes- 
sional mental health, correctional, and related personnel; 
the provision of more effective services and the improve- 
ment of facilities for mentally disordered offenders 
through research on issues of law and mental health; the 
development of research in the area of individual violent 
behavior; more effective strategies for the dissemination 
and utilization of significant research findings; and the 


communication of new knowledge through 
conferences, and direct consultation with rej 
and local groups. 

Resources. Appropriations for NIMII in FY 
$:»«),() Ki.tH HI. Of ibis, $1 7,929,92.9 was c 
research ami training grants, research felli 
research and professional service contract. 1 
redly with crime, delinquency, or closely i 
An additional $(»,f»91 ,0(10 was allocated to tl 
(ion of narcotic addic ts through contracts . 
der the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation A 
of (9li(i. 

Ily comparison, $1 1, (ilb.fi 14 of the FY 
priations of $91)0,902,000 was spent on i 
activities ($1.29.9,000 on the NARA prr 
$ 1 2.H7 1 ,(il)l of the $990,- Hi ),()(>() appropriate 
in FY 19(>9 was allocated for these aclivitic! 
on the NARA program) . 

Research Projects 

Projects direelly related to crime and dclii 
were supported by NIMII in FY 1971 i 
research grants, lfi2 training grants, lb rest 
ships, and several research and professional 
tracts. An outline of these programs and a t 
the NARA program, where the NIMH cl 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders, follow. 

The 119 research projects receiving NI 
that were active in 1971 fall into six major e 

(l) Thirty projects dealing with the nn 
and scope of law violations and related de.vi 
were supported at a tost of $2,198,929. T 
sueh basic and applied research projects a 
psyehophysiological studies of hyperkincl 
childhood emotional disorders and the non re 
encephalogram (FIX*) ; post juvenile clelin 
birth cohort; adaptive behavior in varied 
environments; socialization of problem hchav 
parental problem drinking and adolescent 
study of teenage drug behavior; and an 
factors influencing control of heroin addict** 

Other projects included such studies as 
tion into the group motivation and integral 
(if drug addiction; prolonged amphetamine 
ecological bases of racial experiences and all 
ethnic relations in urban institutional sclti 
experiment with an epidemiological field te 
dependence. 



Robert T. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 

(2) Fourteen projects studied community-based pro- 
grams as alternatives to institutionalization. The majority 
of the projects were concerned primarily with juveniles; 
awards totaled $1,354,569. Projects include an evaluation 
of differential treatment for delinquents; behavioral pro- 
grams in learning activities for youth ; an experiment with 
recreation in an urban poverty area; an evaluation of 
corrective behavior modification techniques in a com- 
munity-based halfway house; and a study of the effec- 
tiveness of regulatory systems for problem youth. Also 
supported were a study of the use of subprofessionals, 
including cx-oflcntlers, in the supervision of criminal 
offenders on probation and parole, and a study of the 
feasibility of developing community-controlled sanctions 
in an urban poverty area. 

(3) Nineteen studies on innovative and efficient treat- 
ment approaches, supported at a cost of $1,476,569, 
included differential treatment of delinquents in institu- 
tions; programming interpersonal curricula for adoles- 
cents; a comparative study of correctional institutions for 
female juvenile delinquents; a program of intervention in 
the homes of predelinqucnt boys; measurement of electro- 
dermal activity of delinquents for therapeutic interven- 
tion; compulsory treatment for the alcoholic court 
offender; group psychotherapy for character disorder; the 
assessment of correctional climates; interpersonal relation- 
ships of prisoners; implosive therapy in the treatment of 



alcoholics; and a controlled study of naloxone and nar- 
cotic abuse. 

(4) Fourteen projects on mental health aspects of the 
criminal and juvenile justice .systems, including the role 
of the police, were funded for $ 1 ,020,603. These included 
a study of the juvenile offender and the law; research on 
predictive sentencing of habitual juvenile traffic offend- 
ers; ;m assessment ol “unofficial'’ probation for juveniles; 
research on uniform parole reports; changes in role con- 
cepts of police as related to field experience; psychosocial 
implications of poverty and the law; ghetto attitudes 
toward law enforcement ; and comparative research on 
law and conflict. 

(5) Fifteen studies on law and mental health, includ- 
ing handling and treatment of the mentally disordered 
offender, were funded for $1,251,496 and included such 
examples ns experimenting with pretrial diversion of 
mentally ill offenders; establishing of an interdisciplinary 
unit to examine the question of competency to stand trial; 
improving a program for criminal psychopaths; activat- 
ing therapy for chronic mental patients; and setting up a 
program of comprehensive treatment for maximum secu- 
rity patients. 

(6) Twenty-seven projects in the area of prevention 
and treatment of aggression and individual violent be- 
havior were funded for $1, ‘164,487. Studies are directed 
at karyotyping male children to obtain frequency figures 
for the XYY genetic, phenomena in man; examining 
effects of film violence on juvenile delinquents; and study- 
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personnel and researchers dealing with problems of delin- 
quency, crime, and closely related social deviance. Projects 
fall into the following program categories: 

Mental health. There were 132 training projects in this 
program area concerned with the training of mental 
health professionals who deal with problems associated 
with crime and delinquency. These areas included social 
work, psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric nursing, and 
hospital staffs. 

There were 67 projects totaling $3,102,407 related to 
training psychiatric, correctional, school, mental health, 
and community social workers. The training programs 
included classroom and field instruction in a variety of 
settings, such as social sen-ice agencies, corrections, 
juvenile courts, departments of probation and parole, 
police departments, community mental health centers, 
inner-city school districts, and neighborhood youth 
centers. 

There were 44 training projects totaling $3,049,601 
in the areas of child, adolescent, adult, community, foren- 
sic, and legal psychiatry. Training included work with 
deviant behavior problems including drug abuse and 
alcoholism; race relations; marriage and family problems; 
Held experience with law enforcement agencies, courts, 
and corrections; crisis detection and intervention; and 
early prevention and diagnosis of behavioral problems 
frequently associated with delinquent behavior. 

The eight grants to support the training of psychol- 
ogists in crime and delinquency fields included such pro- 
grams as clinical training in diagnosis, test batteries, 
psychotherapy, behavior therapy, and community mental 
health programs. Awards totaled $286,463. Field place- 
ments include corrections, community agencies, juvenile 
court, hospital clinics, and schools. 

There were two grants to train psychiatric nurses han- 
dling adolescent crises, juvenile delinquency, mental 
retardation, drug abuse, alcoholism, and suicidal depres- 
sion. Programs, funded for $62,767, included community 
health care experience in addition to clinical experience. 

There were 10 grants awarded to improve the quality of 
staff who care for mentally disordered offenders in secu- 
rity hospitals; awards totaled $232,815. Programs in- 
cluded training for technicians in basic skills — interper- 
sonal relationships, communication, leadership, and 
supervision — and concepts of attitude therapy, reality 
therapy, and behavior modification. Members of psychi- 
atric teams consult with law enforcement officers, judges, 
and attorneys. 

One grant of $34,995 supported the training of com- 
munity mental health administrators in social and en- 
vironmental changes, community development, and 
public health problems including alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, crime and delinquency, aging, and out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies. 

Behavioral sciences. Sixteen grants totaling $958,012 
were awarded to support the training of behavioral and 
social science researchers in issues related to crime and 


delinquency. Recipients of these training grants inc 
sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists, 
areas included demography, human ecology, social 
ance, criminal law, juvenile delinquency and youth 
lems, adult crime, mental retardation, suicide, n 
illness, problems of ethnic relations, alcoholism, and 
abuse. 

Crime and delinquency. There were. 14 grants aw; 
that were related to innovative training models for 
ice personnel and researchers in crime and dclinqu 
related areas; awards totaled $1,191,979. They incl 
the training of ethnic youth as drug abuse counselor! 
training of law enforcement and religious counselors 
cerned with primary and secondary preventive appro; 
to adolescent drug abuse; psychiatric training for 
professional mental health workers to work with beha 
problem youths; an intcrunivcrsity and imiltidiscipl 
forum on law and social deviance; and a training proj 
for police officers in techniques of violence reduction 

Fellowships 

There were 18 research fellowships totaling $168 
active during FY 1971, awarded for the graduate cd 
tion of students in specific areas of crime and dclinquc 
Awards were made to persons in tire behavioral and si 
sciences, biology, and the law to further their research 
methodological skills as they relate to areas of s< 
deviance. 

Monographs. There was $82,595 expended in FY 1 
for the development and printing of monograph; 
specific areas of crime and delinquency. This Inclu 
support for an evaluation of community-based treatn 
programs for juveniles. 

Division of Narcotic Addiction 
and Drug Abuse 

NIMH efforts to curb the abuse of narcotics and di 
are centered in its Division of Narcotic Addiction ; 
Drug Abuse. Formed in 1969, the Division includes 
Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse, 
Narcotic. Addict Rehabilitation Branch, the Addict 
Research Center, and the Lexington Clinical Resca 
Center. 

During FY 1971, the Division accelerated its activl 
in research, treatment and rehabilitation, and train 
and education. Among the highlights were the preser 
tion of the first annual report to Congress on marijut 
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Marijuana research facility at the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 


and its effects on health, an extension of the Division’s 
authority to treat drug-depcnclcnt individuals who are 
not yet addicts, the expansion of national training centers, 
and the awarding of the first educational grants under the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970. 

Research 

The Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse con- 
tinued in FY 1971 to carry out a broad drug abuse re- 
search program. The program analyzed and evaluated 
ongoing research to determine progress and identify areas 
requiring development. 

Report on marijuana and health. The first annual report 
on marijuana and health was sent to the Congress by the 
Secretary of IfFYV on February 1, 1971. The report rep- 
resented an attempt to convey to the Congress the status 
of knowledge regarding the effects of marijuana on hu- 
mans, the*, effects of preclinical studies in animals, the 
extent and pattern of usage, information on natural and 
synthetic materials, and research needs and directions. 
The report was based on a thorough review of the litera- 
ture, recent reports from NIMH grantees and contractors, 
and consultation with leading scientists knowledgeable 
in the area. The report was also published by NIMH in 
booklet form for distribution to interested individuals. 

Key findings include the following: 

( 1 ) During FY 1971, research on implications of short- 
term and long-term marijuana use on humans was em- 
phasized. Two overseas studies dealing with the implica- 
tions of chronic, long-term use were launched. The most 
comprehensive of these, carried out in Jamaica in close 
cooperation with the University of the West Indies, ex- 


amined the physiological and psychiatric, correlates of 
long-term marijuana use, as well as the implications of 
cannabis use for work performance and lifestyle. A Greek 
study, designed to leant the implications of heavy hashish 
usage over tong periods, may provide valuable clues to 
areas of possible impairment in more moderate users. 

(2) Studies of the clinical pharmacology of marijuana 
use were supported under contract and through grant sup- 
port. Preliminary toxicological work necessary for carry- 
ing out clinical research in man with dclta-9-THC (the 
presumed principal psychoactive ingredient in cannabis) 
was largely completed. The effect of use on a wide variety 
of variables inchitiinff such practical ly important areas as 
driving behavior was investigated. Longer-term use (up to 
30 days) of known dosages of cannabis was studied in man, 
and multiple studies using animal models were conducted. 

Narcotic antagonist. At the Division’s Addiction Research 
Center in Lexington, Ky., investigation of a new narcotic 
antagonist, EN-1639A (N-inethylcyclopropyl-noroxymor- 
phone) was underway. This antagonist is three times more 
potent than naloxone, has a duration of action of approxi- 
mately 12 hours when administered subcutaneously, and 
can block the dependencc-producingcfTcets of 240 mg. of 
morphine per day when administered orally in a dose level 
of 50 mg. per day. Its minimal side effects make it a prom- 
ising candidate among the narcotic antagonists for the 
treatment of certain addicts. 

Nonaddictivc substances. Considerable research was con- 
ducted to develop nonaddictivc substances having the ef- 
fects of opiates. Animal trials with an antagonist-polymer 
blend have shown definite promise of producing an an- 
tagonist which will have prolonged effectiveness for weeks 
rather than hours. A longer-acting form of methadone was 
also under chemical evaluation for those patients for whom 
some form of methadone maintenance appears to be 
the best treatment. 

Addiction in dogs. Other researchers at the Addiction 
Research Center found that dogs that have been made 
dependent on morphine and withdrawn for up to 6 
months relapse and choose to ingest morphine when given 
the opportunity. Dogs normally will avoid consuming 
morphine. 

Tryptamine. Other investigations are being conducted at 
the Center on tryptamine, a substance discovered in the 
brain of the steer, dog, and man, which has been shown 
to have central nervous system effects similar to those of 
LSD. Researchers at the Center have proposed that LSD 
exerts its effects by occupying a tryptamine receptor. These 


seriously impeded. There was also active cootxiinauuu 
with and supply of drugs to other countries whose re- 
searchers are concerned with problems of drug abuse. 


NARA Program 

Under the provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-793) (NARA), NIMH pro- 
vides services for narcotic addicts who are civilly com- 



Graffiti at the NIMH narcotic addict rehabilitation facility 
in I,cxington, Ky., before improvements were made in the 
addicts’ living quarters. 


mitted to the Surgeon General. Eligible addicts 
committed for examination and evaluation, treatment, 
and rehabilitation pay no fees. 

Addicts who have committed certain crimes arc not 
eligible under the provisions of the law. The initial deter- 
mination of eligibility, made by the U.S. attorney whose 
jurisdiction includes the patient’s home community, is 
contingent on the availability of local or State drug treat- 
ment programs. Where such programs arc not available, 
the narcotic addict is referred to the NIMH program. 

Title I of NARA covers narcotic addicts who are 
charged with certain nonviolent Federal offenses and who 
desire to be committed for treatment in lieu of prosecu- 
tion. T itle III covers narcotic addicts who are not charged 
whh criminal offenses and who may themselves apply for 
commitment to treatment. The program offers medical, 
psychiatric, and rehabilitative services after a period of 
examination and evaluation. During an inpatient phase, 
not to exceed 6 months, total health need and restorative 
treatment are emphasized; additional special efforts are 
made to assure a desire for a change in lifestyle upon re- 
lease to aftercare. 


Goal, The 36-month period of aftercare occurs in the 
patient s home community. Total rehabilitation is the 
goal. Work skills, socially acceptable behavior, and the 
assumption of responsibility for behavior are emphasized. 
Regular testing of urine is a part of the treatment to give 
both patient and counselor objective data regarding drug- 
taking behavior. 



Patient works on pottery at the NIMH Lexington Clinical 
Research Center for narcotics addicts. 

Contracts. By the end of FY 1971, approximately 165 
contracts were awarded to local mental health, family 
service, vocational rehabilitation, and other agencies 
for the treatment of narcotic addicts committee! to the 
care of the Surgeon General. These contracts provided 
a wide range of services in 153 cities and '14 States. On 
June 30, 1971, there were 2,078 patients in the program, 
an increase of 420 patients over the previous year. 

Efforts during the year to redirect services from the 
Clinical Research Centers to local facilities in the ad- 
dicts’ home communities resulted in the extension of 42 
aftercare contracts to provide examination and evalua- 
tion atid 19 contracts to provide inpatient treatment. 
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Lexington graffiti. 

During the year, 629 examinations, representing twice 
the number in the previous year, were conducted in 29 
community agencies; and 106 patients, five limes tilt; 
previous year’s number, received inpatient l rent men l in 
nine community agencies. The additional examination 
and treatment agencies will be fully utilized during the 
coming year. 

Admissions. At the end of I’Y 1971, 526 patients remained 
in the two NIMH Clinical Research Centers at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Km l Worth, Tex. These patients, among 
the 2,076 remaining in the entire NARA program at 
year’s end, were undergoing either examination and eval- 
uation or inpatient treatment in the first phase of the re- 
habilitation program. First admissions to the two Centers 
declined from 2,585 in FY 1970 to 1,747 in FY 1971, but 
admissions to the NARA community-based facilities 
increased from 277 in FY 1970 to 635 in FY 1971. 

Despite this increase in community examination and 
evaluations, there were approximately 500 fewer admis- 
sions to the NARA program in FY 1971; however, pa- 
tients entering aftercare and poslhospilalizalion increased 
from 756 in FY 1970 to 931 in FY 1971. While the total 
number remaining in the program is still increasing, the 
program size is expected to stabilize at about 2,500. In 
the coining year, an increasing number of these patients 
will undergo examination and evaluation and inpatient 


treatment in local health agencies in the patients’ own 
communities. 

Fort Worth facility. The shift in activities from the Clini- 
cal Research Centers to the community was given impetus 
by the transfer of the Fort Worth facility from NIMH 
to the bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. The 
transfer, announced on January 29, 1971, was completed 
in October 1971. Tlu*. bureau of Prisons will use the 
Port Worth installation as a medical facility for treating 
prisoner narcotic addicts (under title IT of NARA), 
geriatric patients, and individuals undergoing post- 
surgical rehabilitation. Patients who wore committed to 
Fort Worth under NARA titles I and III completed 
their inpatient treatment there and were then transferred 
to NIMri-supporlec! community programs for further 
treatment and rehabilitation. Addicts who would have 
entered Foil Worth under titles 1 and III are now 
undergoing examination and treatment in their own or 
nearby communities in agencies under contract with 
NIMII. 

Tlie transfer of the Fort Worth facility is in keeping 
with the overall NIMII goal of supporting (he develop- 
ment of State and local capabilities to deal with narcotic 
addiction and drug abuse. It lias long been fell by those 
working in the field that it is impractical to take an 
addict out of his environment and send him to n faraway, 
isolated facility for a considerable period. It is less disrup- 
tive to the treatment process and tlie addict’s personal 
life and it is less cosily to have the whole rehabilitation 
ellbrl take place at the community level. 

Treatment and Rehabilitation 

During FY 1971, the single event which most a Her led 
the narcotic addict treatment and rehabilitation programs 
was the passage of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513). This 
act broadened the scope of all existing community-based 
treatment programs; it authorized all such programs to 
accept for treatment abusers of drugs other than opiates. 
(The law did not affect the civil commit men l procedure, 
which still is solely for opiate-dependent individuals.) 
In addition, the act authorized the funding of Drug 
Abuse Services Projects, permitting the initiation of in- 
novative services which arc designed to meet the special 
needs of different segments of the population. 

Training and Education 

During FY 1971, three specialized training centers were 
developed to provide training in drug abuse prevention, 
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Cells (above) which were once living quarters at Lexington 
Clinical Research Center have now been replaced 
by hospital-like rooms. 

treatment, and rehabilitation techniques. By tlte end of 
FV 1971, more than 1,500 health, educational, law en- 
forcement, social-service, community, and agency person- 
nel had been trained in 1- and 2-week courses at these 
training centers, located at Yale University Medical 
School, California State College, and the University of 
Oklahoma. The program subsequently expanded to in- 
clude a fourth center in Miami, Fla. 

Both classroom lectures and participation in treatment 
programs for drug abuse were offered. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of these centers, there were no readily available 
federally sponsored training courses for health and social- 
service personnel and community leaders in drug abuse 
prevention and intervention techniques. 

During FY 1971, a new grant program was adminis- 
tered under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513). This law au- 
thorizes NIMH to award grants to States and public 
or private nonprofit agencies and organizations for the 
support of drug abuse education, training, technical as- 
sistance, and evaluation projects. Thirteen grants totaling 
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Office of Communications 

Communications activities of the National Institute of 
Mental Health are centered in the Office of Communica- 
tions (OC) , and are related to crime prevention and con- 
trol to the same extent ns the NIMII programs they serve. 

As die focal point in NIMH for answering questions 
from the press and general public, the Office acts as an 
intermediary between scientists and laymen by determin- 
ing information needs and producing and distributing 
materials — technical and scientific publications, news re- 
leases, brochures, and films. 

Much of the information disseminated by OC sheds 
light on the motivations and consequences of criminal 
and other antisoc ial behavior. Psychological and behav- 
ioral aspects of such subjects ns drug and alcohol abuse, 
mass violence, suicide, the mentally deranged offender, 
and the victim of crime are described in both technical 
and lay language in NI Mil-produced materials. 

A computer-based information system, operated by the 
Office’s National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Infor- 
mation, makes abstracts of books and articles on the same 
subjects available on request to scientists and laymen. 
Crime-related information from the computer files is also 
available to professionals with a continuing interest 
through the bimonthly publication, Crime and Delin- 
quency Abstracts. 

The Office of Communications cooperates with the 
NIMH Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency in 
publishing other materials directly related to crime pre- 
vention and control. Among those published in FY 1971 
were: Instead of Court: Diversion from the Criminal 
Justice System , Criminal Statistics , The Juvenile Court: 
A Status Report, Grime and Justice: American Style. 

The central source of information on drug abuse is the 
National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information, a 
branch of the Office of Communications which was estab- 
lished in March 1970. Between June 1970 and March 
1971, the Clearinghouse answered more than a half 
million queries from the public. 

The Clearinghouse also provides information on the 
legal aspects of drug abuse: summaries of drug laws in 
other countries, a list of State laws on use and possession 
of marijuana, and printouts of information stored in its 
computer data bank on law and public policy, prevention 
and treatment programs, and other professional drug- 
related literature. In addition, it distributes fact sheets 
and statistics on arrests and drug confiscations compiled 
by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

NIMH Liaison Activities 

To understand more fully the relationship of mental 
health to problems of delinquency, crime, and violence, 
NIMH has established a number of liaison activities with 
other agencies involved with these problems. 

The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, for 
example, works closely with the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice (part of LEAA), to 
identify and clarify areas of mutual concern. Over the 
past year, such contacts have resulted in the referral of 


national strategy for delinquency prevention. Over the 
past year, NIMII staff members have worked with a num- 
ber of these groups, especially on evaluation of these 
programs. 

Another important interagency effort was the establish- 
ing in September 1970 of the LEAA-NIMM Liaison 
Committee. The committee is composed of high-level staff 
from each agency, including the Director of NIMH and 
an Associate Administrator of LEAA. In frequent meet- 
ings during the past year, it has established working sub- 
committees on drug abuse, alcoholism, and information 
exchange. 

As part of its work with LEAA, NIMII has attempted 
to collate knowledge of Slate mental health authorities, 
regional health directors, and regional mental health di- 
rectors regarding their experience with local law enforce- 
ment agencies and LEAA. Responses to a letter of inquiry 
confirmed that much activity was in progress and that it 
was of such a nature that areas of concern and progress 
could be delineated. 

Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention 
Administration 

The mission of providing rehabilitative services to delin- 
quent youth and guidance to youth in danger of becoming 
delinquent is assigned to the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration { YDDPA). 

YDDPA administers a program of grants and contracts 
designed to help State and local governments improve 
their juvenile justice systems and provide diagnostic, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention services for 
delinquent and predclinqucm youth. 

Congress authorized such programs in the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1960 (02 
Stat. ‘162 ; -12 U.S.C. 3801 note), as amended. YDDPA 
is part of the Social and Rehabilitation Service of HEW. 

Background 

The purpose of the act is to assist communities in pro- 
viding diagnostic, treatment, rehabilitative, and preven- 
tive services to youth who arc delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent; to encourage the development 
of community-based rehabilitation and prevention pro- 
grams; and to provide assistance in the training of person- 
nel employed or preparing for employment in occupations 
involving the provision of such services. The act supports 
comprehensive planning, development of improved tech- 
niques, and provision of information services and techni- 
cal assistance in the field of youth development and 
delinquency prevention. 

The act takes a community-based approach to reha- 
bilitation and prevention. It fosters programs to provide 
services to youth in or near their homes, drawing upon 
services from agencies in the community and providing 
opportunities for the youth to participate actively in the 
planning and implementation of community programs. 
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changes: the. Federal share for rehabilitation grants was 
raised from 60 to 75 percent; nonprofit private agencies 
were made eligible for rehabilitation grants; and an 
interdepartmental council to coordinate all Federal delin- 
quency programs was established. 

The FY 1972 appropriation is $10 million. Past appro- 
priations were $15 million in FY 1971, $10 million in 
FY 1970, and $5 million in FY 1969. 

Comprehensive Planning 

Title I, part A, of the act provides financial assistance for 
States and local cities to prepare comprehensive plans 
for preventing and controlling delinquency. The plan- 
ning money enables the States and localities to analyze 
the nature and extent of their juvenile delinquency and 
related youth problems, assess the adequacy of existing 
services and identify inadequacies, and develop networks 
of preventive and rehabilitative programs. 

Comprehensive planning giants have been awarded 
for the past 3 fiscal years. All but three of the 56 States 
and jurisdictions have received planning giants. Arizona, 
Rhode Island, and Texas chose to conduct their planning 
with Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) funds, and use YDDPA funds to support pre- 
vention and rehabilitation programs. Two regional plan- 
ning grants, however, were awarded in Texas in FY 1970. 
Fifty of the 56 jurisdictions designated a single State 
agency to conduct both juvenile delinquency and crime 
control planning. The remaining six jurisdictions — Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and the 
District of Columbia — elected to establish separate juve- 
nile delinquency planning agencies. 

States have developed different mechanisms for in- 
volving youth in the planning process. One State advisory 
board membership, for example, includes three graduates 
of the State training schools; membership on another State 
board includes two inner-city and one suburban youth; 
two high school students and two institutionalized delin- 
quent youths are represented in another State; and 
another State board’s membership includes one Indian 
youth, an ex-offender, and a probationer. 

One Slate, which has no advisory body, has extensively 
interviewed youths, including elementary, junior, and 
senior high school students, juvenile court probationers, 
and college students. 

Of special interest is the regional approach to planning 
underway by the Mississippi-Arkansas-Tennessee Council 
of Governments in the Memphis Metropolitan Area. The 
effort is directed at identifying juvenile delinquency and 
its causes, and mobilizing public and private prevention 
and control resources in the thvec-State area. 

Thirty-eight comprehensive planning grants were 
awarded in FY 1 97 1 , totaling $2,096,767 . 

Project Planning 

Title I, part A, of the act also provides planning and 
development funds for rehabilitation and prevention proj- 
ects which will later receive operational funds under the 
act. New community-based or revised programs for delin- 


stoiToing experience for sixth graders designed t 
them determine for themselves how they vvil! think 
their future, in Massachusetts. 

Rehabilitative Services 

Title I, part B, of the act supports community-bat 
habilitation programs. Such programs can be cithe 
dential or nonresidenlial. They provide sctviccs to ; 
within the community and draw on services from 
community agencies. 

Services include reentry programs for youths rcti 
to the community from correctional institutions ami 
sifted scivices to probationers through the u 
volunteers. 

In FY 1971, IB rehabilitative services grants 
funded at a cost of $631, 256. 

One example of a successful rehabilitation proj 
Partners, a volunteer probation service for selected 
nile offenders in Anchorage and Fairbanks, A 
Trained volunteers, under professional supervision, 
on a one-to-one basis with the youths. The object it 
fold: to provide more intensive services to the youth 
to break down community rejection of the dclinqi 
More than 155 probationers have been matched 
volunteers during the first 2 years of the project 
estimated additional HO probationers will be servee 
year statewide. 

REACT, a drop-in center in Richmond, Va., off 
wide range of services to delinquent and prcdelint 
youth. Comprehensive social, educational, vocational 
rehabilitative setviccs arc. provided on an individual 
and referrals arc made to appropriate community age 
and programs. Peer groups and friends serve as the 
source of referral to the project, which has establ 
strong links with community agencies, schools, am 
juvenile court. Youths participate in the operation o 
project through the Youth Advisory Council. Dminj 
first 4 months of operation, 144 youths were served. 

Preventive Services 

Title I, part C, of the act supports development of 
kinds of community-based services for young people 
eluding delinquency prevention programs in sell 
youth services bureaus, drop-in centers, group homes 
halfway houses, social and recreation activities, outn 
services, probation offices, and vocational training. 

In FY 1971, 121 preventive services grants ' 
awarded for a total of $6, 524 ,062. 

A preventive service project operated by the 
County Community Center, Inc., Jackson, Miss., 1: 
young people remain in school or enter training for 
manent employment. Informal counseling is provide 
homes, schools, playgrounds, and clubhouses. Refci 
are received from law enforcement officials, antipov 
programs, local agencies, school administrators, com 
nity resources, and parents. The job training, at pres 
is provided by the Job Corps and other local progrt 



A college placement office lias been established also. 
Through referral, the program provides medical, psy- 
chiatric, and legal services. It provides lodging - and coun- 
seling services in a halfway house. Over 350 youths have 
been served thus far. 

State Plan 

Under title I, part D, of the act, State planning grants arc 
awarded to the designated Stale agency to assist in sup- 
porting local prevention and rehabilitation programs, 

Training 

Title II of the act provides training grants for persons 
employed in or preparing for employment in the field of 
delinquency prevention, control, treatment, and rehabil- 
itation. It is the only major national effort devoted ex- 
clusively to creating manpower resources to combat the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. State and local agencies, 
universities, components of the juvenile justice system, 
and private nonprofit agencies are eligible to receive train- 
ing grants. Support also is provided for counseling of 
parents to improve tlicir supervision of youth. 

Training grants arc divided into three basic, categories: 
short-term training, curriculum development, and 
traineeships. Forly-thicc training giants, totaling 
.$2, 530, 000, were funded in FY 1971. 

Short-term training. Short-term training — workshops, 
institutes, and seminars — is designed to update the knowl- 
edge of professionals and nonprofessionals, and provide 
career training for persons preparing to enter youth- 
service employments. 

Trainees include professionals and students in law en- 
forcement, probation, parole, detention, residential treat- 
ment, and education. 

In FY 1971, 36 short-term training grants were 
awarded, totaling $2,269,262. 

The Community Justice Center, Los Angeles, Calif., 
trains young minority men and women — who are actual 
or potential delinquents — to perform meaningful roles in 
the juvenile justice system and to assist juvenile offenders. 
The training is divided into basic, academic, and on-the- 
job training in the California Youth Authority Parole 
Centers and the Los Angeles Probation Department. 
Thirteen trainees are currently enrolled in the program. 

Under another grant, the University of Oregon is train- 
ing graduate students to train teachers to restructure 
schools and involve youths in educational decisions. 

Sports arc part of a youth development program in New Haven, 
Conn., supported by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration. 
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Five education and juvenile corrections students arc 
participating. 

Curriculum development. Curriculum development 
grants are for development of relevant delinquency pre- 
vention training materials. The grants arc designed to 
fill gaps in present knowledge and develop new ap- 
proaches to training. A variety of training materials have 
been produced, including manuals, syllabuses, guidelines 
for designing programs for youth, reference books, and 
visual aids. 

Five curriculum development grants were supported 
in FY 1971, totaling $131,318. The University of South- 
ern California, for example, is developing and evaluating 
a new curriculum for administrators of juvenile police 
programs. The content stresses organization, manage- 
ment, and effective methods of coordinating seivices in 
the criminal justice system. The materials will be tested 
on two 20-student classes. 

Traineeships. Traineeships are designed to increase quali- 
fied manpower in juvenile delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation. Traineeships are awarded for specialized 
credit or noncredit training in approved colleges and uni- 
versities, and are primarily intended for persons employed 
by agencies or organizations serving youth. 

Two traineeships were funded in FY 1971 to the Mary- 
wood School of Social Work in the amount of $129,420 
for training 10 social work graduate students. The train- 
ing progiam combines field work in youth agencies and 
elective courses related to delinquency prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment. 


Model Programs and Technical 
Assistance 

l itlc III of the act provides support for improving tech- 
niques and practices in the field of delinquency pre- 
vention and control, for technical assistance, and for 
information dissemination. 


Improved techniques. Assistance is provided to develt 
promising new techniques and practices to prevent 
control juvenile delinquency. The projects are requin 
to have a strong evaluation component. 

™T,„ r ? W tecl '" iqura and Prices' grams, totali, 
$1,401,781, were funded in FY 1971. 

A new-techniques program in New York City, co 
ducted by Cornell University, uses trade union membe 
as vocational counselors to assist high school studen 
m finding employment in particular industries. The unic 


they require. Thirty-three unions participated in the proj- 
ect during its first year of operation ; visits were made to 
23 schools. 

Technical assistance. Title III also provides support for 
expert technical assistance to State, local, and other public 
or private nonprofit agencies or organizations. Technical 
assistance was provided in three main areas last year: 
delinquency prevention, rehabilitation, and planning 



An off-duty police officer teaches a crafts class to members 
of the Phoenix, Ariz., Boys dub. 


funded under title I of the act; planning, development, 
and implementation of coordinated delinquency-preven- 
tion systems; and development, of overall evaluation plans 
for the systems projects. 

Technical assistance grants, totaling $778,959, were 
awarded in FY 1971, to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Colorado, Florida Slate Univer- 
sity, Boston University School of I. aw, Fordham Univer- 
sity, the University of Oregon, and Educational Systems 
Corporation (a nonprofit organization), Washington, 
D.C. 

Information services. As mandated by section 30‘1 of (he 
act, the YDDPA Public Information Office carried out 
a program designed to provide youth-scrvicc profes- 
sionals and the general public with materials to help 
youths and prevent delinquency. 

During FY 1971, 12 publications were issued. Topics 
included drug abuse, jailing children, programs to aid 
youth, and the juvenile justice system. Emphasis was 
placed on materials designed to divert boys and girls 
from the juvenile justice system. 

Special delinquency prevention reports also were pub- 
lished. They were designed to give professional youth 
workers information on new techniques and ideas for 
helping youngsters. Issues included: probation, emer- 
gency youth service, new careers, drug abuse, student 
violence, gangs, and a strategy for delinquency 
prevention. 

The Public Information Office also conducted 10 re- 
gional seminars to train information personnel in State 
youth agencies in mass communication techniques and 
encourage the development of an information-exchange 
network among Federal and State programs. 



Police (mining class in the Los Angeles Police Department. 

Office of Education 

Education programs for delinquents and inmates of cor- 
rectional institutions, anti grants for training police offi- 
cers and counselors who work with such individuals, are 
among programs carried on by the Office of Education 
(OE) in the field of law enforcement and criminal 
justice. 

OE also conducts a research program related to em- 
ployment requirements in justice-administration profes- 
sions and it carries on a nationwide program of support 
for libraries in Stale institutions, including correctional 
institutions. 

OE was created by an net of Congress in 1867 (14 
Stat. 434; 20 U.S.C. 1). It became a constituent agency 
of HEW in 1953. 

Descriptions follow of OE programs relating to Fed- 
eral law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 

Personnel Development 

Several relevant programs are conducted by the Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development (BEPD). This 
Bureau administers the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act of 1967 (except for part E). It also operates 
the Teacher Corps. 


Training. Federal funding of educational programs for 
disadvantaged children was expanded in late 1966 under 
P.1,. 89-750 to include services to improve the education 
of neglected and delinquent children in institutions. 

In FY 1971, BEPD funded three regional centers: 
the center at the Department of Juvenile Corrections of 
the North Carolina Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N.C.; the Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections at Southern Illinois University, Edwards- 
villc, III.; and the center at the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colo. 

The project, started in FY 1970 jointly with the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, is now funded 
fully by BEPD. With FY 1971 funding of $336,000, the 
centers, working with local agencies, initiated training 
at 24 institutions in 16 States. Models include commu- 
nity awareness and human development training and 
the retraining of stall to use such new treatment ap- 
proaches as behavior modification, differential treatment, 
and team treatment. 

Teacher Corps. In FY 1971, three corrections projects — 
in Illinois, Georgia, and Connecticut — completed their 
second year, and two new projects were started. One new 
project is at the University of Southern California, with 
Teacher Corps teams in Los Angeles Juvenile Probation 
Department institutional schools and several continua- 
tion schools. Continuation schools serve delinquents and 


tion. They focus on bringing new approaches to teaching 
and counseling delinquents and youths with serious 
behavior problems. 

Institutions for Delinquents 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(BESE) operates several programs dealing with insti- 
tutions for delinquents. 

Formula grants, under P.L. 89 -750, arc allocated to 
State educational agencies by BESE to provide programs 
and activities for delinquent children in institutions. 
Delinquent children coming to institutions arc usually 2 
to 4 years behind their peers in educational attainment; 
most programs, therefore, concentrate on remedial in- 
struction. Funds also buy health services, cultural enrich- 
ment, counseling, and staff development. 

In FY 1971, 1 6,429,824 was allocated for programs 
serving 44,167 children in 245 State institutions for 
delinquents. In FY 1970, $14,338,500 was allocated for 
42,977 children in 227 institutions and $12,459,014 in 
1*'Y 1969 for 41,163 children in 216 institutions. Federal 
staff totaled 1.75 professional and 0.5 clerical persons. 

From trends through FY 1970 and spot reporting for 
FY 1971, BESE estimates students arc now averaging 
just under 1.5 years in academic attainment for each year 
in the program. Student-teacher ratios are moving steadily 
toward an average of fewer than 20-to-l. The number of 
guidance personnel and aides employed is also mounting, 
and use of newer teaching techniques is increasing with 
the number of educational activities. 

Certain concepts initiated and encouraged at the Fed- 
eral level have been picked up by several States. One of 
these is the inclusion of the State education agency, the 
State agency administering institutions for delinquents, 
the Federal fiovernincnl, and representatives of the in- 
stitutionalized children in educational planning. Another 
is the development of a formal needs assessment docu- 
ment by each institution. A third is the development of an 
exchange teacher program between institutional and pub- 
lic school staff. 

Drug Abuse Education 


develop details ot the program wirn represen i a *-* 
the States and, subsequently, four National ^ 
Centers were established for the training of the Slat 
during the summer of 1970. From this start, Hits Jp 
multiplied so that it affected more than 415,000 l 
63 percent of whom were young people in botli 
and learner roles. 

OE put $4.2 million into this starter program, 
training program is now funded by the Drug A-l- 5 '-** 
cation Act {P.L. 91-527) which authorized $30 
over a 3-ycar period for drug education. In FY 1 ' 
million was appropriated for OE to cany out ilie 
sions of the act. Tn FY 1972, $13 million was 
printed for the program. 

In FY 1971. during tiie fust year of the pi’ogra 
funded 29 community projects with $2,341,000, • 
college-based projects with $659,000. In adclitl 
school-community projects were supported l>y $1 
lion in funds appropriated under title IT I— — £ 
mentary Educational Centers and Services — of tl 
men t ary and Secondary Education Act of 1 063 
89-10). These projects have been funded as clt 
mental projects from which the program coultl left t' 
about the process of school-community nncl c 
community cooperation in the drug abuse educatin' 
In .all instances, the attempt was made to prom 
integrated approach which would include all se£ 5 «n 
the community ; for example, school programs were 
to involve community, and community program: 
urged to involve the schools. 


Community program. In FY 1972 an experiment? 
gram, “Help Communities Help Themselves, ' 
inaugurated. It will award approximately 020 
($2,000-$6,000) to pay for training teams of five 
individuals at one of eight training-resource c 
Teams will be provided followup technical assista 
they develop comprehensive plans tailored to tlioi 
communities and their problems, fn FY 1972, tho 
continuation of grants to 55 States and territories th 
State education agencies to provide training and t 
cal assistance at the local school-community levo 
program was initiated in FY 1970. Tn FY 1972, sl 
of the 29 community and 18 college-based pi* 
initiated in FY 1972 on a pilot basis, was continued 


In accordance with President Nixon’s statement on 
March 1 1, 1970, outlining a range of Federal action aimed 
at the. drug abuse problem, the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (BEPD) of OE created the Na- 
tional Drug Education Training Program (NDF.TP) , 

The program began with the formation of a leader- 
ship group representing multiple disciplines to provide 
both guidance and technical assistance, and the imple- 
mentation of a “multiplier" program of training — State, 
county, local — to permit limited resources to affect the 
greatest possible number. 

NAC. The first step in die program was the establishment 
of a Leadership Training Institute. This group, known 
as the National Action Committee (NAC), was formed 


University Community Services 

The Bureau of Higher Education (BHE) operate 
cral relevant programs in carrying out its mission o 
porting and assisting higher education. 

The University Community Services program} 
ministered by BHE, provides grants to States to strcij 
college and university programs that aim at solving 
munity problems. ’ 

Funds distributed to the States must be matched 
two-thirds Federal, one-third State-local basis. Thi 
gram is administered by a State agency under s\ 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. Tlic ‘ 
agency solicits, approves, and funds proposals fror 
leges and universities. • 
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Crime prevention was given a relatively high prio 
during the first 3 fiscal years ( 1966-1969) of this activ 
But with enactment of the Omnibus Crime Control ; 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, which includes a major fund 
program for law enforcement education, many of tt 
funds that had been going- into crime prevention were 
plied to other priority areas. 

Appropriations were .$9.6 million each fiscal year 
1969, 1970, and 1971. Th e portion applied to crime \: 
ventinn declined during the same period from abou 
percent to a little more than 3 percent. 

Higher education projects have included seminars 
police officers who deal with juveniles, police training 
group and individual psychology, an institute for the pi 
lie defense of indigent criminals, and extension com 
for inmates of correctional institutions. 

Vocational and Technical Education 

The Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Edit 
lion (BAVTK) operates a number of relevant progra 
in carrying out its mission of assisting Stales in the ar 
of vocational and technical education and education 
adults. 

Under the Vocational Education Act and amcnchncr 
secondary and post-second a ry .students, high school grac 
ales, dropouts, and those with educational, sociologic 
and other handicaps may obtain training in rccognix 
occupations. Slates are generally required to match Fc 
oral funds dollar for dollar. 

Programs operated by BAVTK include the Law E 
forcemeat Training and Police Science Technology pt 
gram; vocational training for inmates of corrcclior 
institutions; training for persons working with adults 
prisons; and education for adult inmates of prisons w. 
have not completed high school. 

Funding. Estimated Federal funding for the Law Enforc 
mem Training and Police Science Technology prograi 
for FY 1971. was $2.5 million; approximately 73/11 
students were enrolled. Outlays in FY 1970 were. $2 m 
lion for 66,700 enrolled students and, in FY I960, 
million for 54,000 students. 

Although Law Enforcement Training and Polic 
Science Technology arc offered at (lie secondary love 
most training lakes place in community colleges and pos 
secondary technical institutes. Two-year post -second ai 
programs prepare graduates for jobs in Federal, cit; 
county, and State agencies, the Annccl Forces, and pr 
vatc industry. 


Grants. Grants arc made to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, State and local educational agencies, and other pub- 
lic or private agencies for training programs in adult 

education. . . 

The only awards made to date for persons working with 
adults in prisons have been three grants, one each in FY 
1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971 to the Education Research 
and Development Center at the University of Hawaii. 
The award for 1969 was $80,000; for 1970, $190,000; 
and for 1971, $200,000. Under the Federal guidelines, 
half of each award must be used to benefit State and local 
prison inmates and the other half to benefit Federal 
prison inmates. The project is being carried out with the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, and State and 
local correctional agencies. 

The project included development of a model for adult 
basic education in corrections and training personnel to 
use the model. 

Matching grants arc made to States for education pro- 
grams for adult prison inmates who have not completed 
high school. The programs ran be carried out by local 
educational or private nonprofit agencies. During FY 
I960, the States spent $1,403,000 in Federal funds to pro- 
vide basic education for some 20,000 inmates. 

In FY 1970, about 29,000 inmates were enrolled in 
classes for which the States spent $2,061,000 in Federal 
funds. In FY 1971, Federal funds of approximately 
$2,194,000 were used for educating some 32,000 inmates. 

Educational Research and 
Development 

The National Center for Educational Research and 
Development (NCRRD) conducts one program of inter- 
est to law enforcement and criminal justice. 

NGERD is charged with improving education through 
support of research and related activities conducted out- 
side the Office of Education. 

During the 1970-1971 school year, five West Coast edu- 
cational institutions began testing new curricular ma- 
terials related to employment requirements in justice 
administration professions. The materials were developed 
under NGERD. They apply to both high school and 
college students, and focus on law enforcement, courts 
and probation, legal assistance, corrections, and parole. 

tuitions and employing agencies 
>hase, developing career ladders 
work and identifying skills and 
f 'On. 

he program were: 
:s, Extension Divi- 
llingham, Wash.) ; 
iration; Palo Alto 
ialif.) ; and Wright 


libraries in Slate institutions, including correctional insti- 
tutions. 

BLET administers grants to Slates to develop and con- 
struct public library facilities and for acquisition of li- 
brary resources. 

The Library Services Act Amendments of 1966 in- 
cluded title 1V-A, State Institutional Library Services. 
The title aims at establishing and improving library serv- 
ices in institutions operated, or substantially supported, by 
States. The program is State-administered, but financed 
by Federal and matching State and local dollars. 

With planning funds appropriated in FY 1967 ($7,500 
per State), most States surveyed their institutional 
libraries and developed plans for funding. In FY 1960 
through FY 1971, the Slates received Federal support 
funds. 

Of the approximately G55 correctional institutions 
eligible in FY 1971 for library assistance, almost all re- 
ceived services from the State library program. Services 
included: loans of books in Federal deposit collections, 
interlibrary loans of books and audiovisual materials, 
including legal materials, centralized ordering and proc- 
essing services, and consultant services. In addition, 310 
correctional institutions received special project giants to 
upgrade their libraries. 

Office of Child Development 

The prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is an 
important concern of the Office of Child Development 
(OOD) in its efforts to develop physically and emo- 
tionally healthy children in the United States. 

Thus, OCD undertakes the following activities: 

It monitors and reports on selected youth development 
programs across the country, including programs which 
focus on drug education and treatment, and projects that 
teach young people law-abiding behavior. 

It conducts research on new methods of ensuring the 
healthy development of young people; it has responsibil- 
ity for standards of care in institutions for dependent, 
disturbed, and mentally retarded children; and it pro- 
vides technical assistance to public and private organiza- 
tions which sponsor youth programs. 

OCD has three major missions: ( 1 ) to mount and op- 
erate certain Federal programs for children; (2) toco- 
ordinate all Federal programs for children, youth, and 
their families; and (3) to bring the needs of children 
to the attention of Government and the public, and to 


•itional Technology 
$ram of support for 
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A study* project of the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration in Illinois. 






President Nixon issued OCD its Executive mandate 
on April 9, 1969. when, in announcing plans to estab- 
lish the Office, he called upon it to “take a comprehensive 
approach to the development of young children, combin- 
ing programs which deal with the physical, social, and 
intellectual.” 

Major Programs 

A number of OCD activities for youth and children play 
a role, directly or indirectly, in assisting in law enforce- 
ment. The agency operates no service programs for de- 
linquent youth. Tint OCD Youth Services specialists mon- 
itor and report on selected youth dev elopment programs 
across the country, including programs focusing on 
drug education and treatment, and projects to teach 
young people law-abiding behavior. These specialists also 
provide technical assistance in planning and developing 
youth programs. 

The Research and Evaluation Division conducts a lim- 
ited number of research and demonstration projects to 
demonstrate to public and private organizations new 
methods of ensuring the healthy, socially acceptable de- 
velopment of young people. In some of these, programs, 
young people plan, manage, and operate projects which 
include delinquency prevention and control. 

OCD also has responsibility for standards of care in 
institutions for dependent, disturbed, and mentally re- 
tarded children. Matty of these institutions work with 
prcdclinquent children to prevent development of de- 
linquency patterns. OCD has made two research and 
demonstration grants which focus on upgrading such 
institutions, so that they can do a better job with pre- 
delinquent and other children. 

The FY 1971 appropriation for OCD was 
$369,817,000. Total personnel, including permanent and 
temporary full-time staff, was -156 on June 30, 1971. An 
estimate of the resources devoted to the activities de- 
scribed below- -including grants, salaries, and travel — 
would be: for I Y 1971, $131,462; for FY 1972, $652,274. 

Research grants. Two research and demonstration grants 
were made in FY 1971 : 

( 1 ) “Inventory and Assessment of Youth Activity and 
Development Centers at Universities and Colleges in the 
United States,” by the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This $47,676 grant financed an inventory 
and assessment of youth development and activity centers 
in universities and colleges across the Nation, and deter- 
mined their nature, functions, and effectiveness. Some of 
the centers surveyed focus on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

(2) “Project ACT: Adolescents in Child Training,” 
a program of the Little Rock School District, Little Rock, 
Ark. This $83,786 grant, under the guidance of profes- 
sional teachers of child development, established kinder- 
garten programs in each of two Little Rock public high 
schools; the programs provided a laboratory in which 


adolescents observed and worked with yOtiitff chil 
while taking child development courses in school, 
is a 3-year project, now in its third year. 

Most OCD projects which have a rolntion to c 
prevention and control were planned anti nw*t * fi 
during FY 1971. The programs began in FY 1 

Statistical comparisons arc not possible ljocnti.se mo 
the programs are new. 

Demonstration grants. Descriptions of oil tor iclc 
demonstration projects funded by OCD follow: 

(1) “A Demonstration Project to Im pH' incut a 

Care-Neighborhood Youth Corps Youlli IT riper 

gram.” The National Commission on I^crsourccs 
Youth, New York, N.Y., was granted $5K*,2. r >0 for a 
grant to demonstrate the feasibility of introducing a 
gram in which teenagers work will) stTiool-agc 
preschool children in day care centers. J'lio project 
provide a model for a day and after-school enre prog 
for elementary school children that can be reprodt 
in other communities. Neighborhood Yowl 1 \ C Jorpsyo 
from low-income minority groups lake* purl in 
program. 

(2) “Demonstration: Male Workers im l">ay Cn 
Emory University. Atlanta, Gn., with a grant of $39, 
is exploring methods of recruiting and teaching c 
giving skills to adolescent and young acltill males. 
University plans to lay groundwork for tv formal eva 
tion of the effects of such experiences on llio young 
and on children of different ages, races, and both s 
with whom the young men work. The project t liclps yc 
minority males lind careers and avoid del i ncjncncy. 

(3) “Teen-Age Medical Center and WnlK-iri Com 
ing Center,” a project of the Children’s ITenllh C!er 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., provides emerpfesney mcc 
and counseling sctviccs for youth aged 1 O to 20 y( 
The project- jointly sponsored by Model Clitics 
funded with $72,460 -will be expanded to provide 
cialized care for young people with chronic*, o.onditi 
Youth will be active in the center as medica. 1 and cour 
ing assistants. 

(4) “Preparation for Parenthood Program and E 

Childhood Development Program” is another joint p 
ect with Model Cities. Under a $129,8 1 3 jgrant, 
Macon County Board of Education, 1 uskopfcci, Ala., ] 
vidcs comprehensive educational, medic cd f S c 

services for pregnant school girls and rcturnj ngr clropt 
who already have babies. An infant and devei 

inent center serves as a school where the girls ca( \ le 
how to take care of their babies. 



(5) “Preparation for Parenthood.” The Waco Inde- 
pendent School District, Waco, Tex., with a $139, 225 
grant, sponsors a program of educational, medical, social, 
and vocational services that enable 100 teenage girls to 
continue their education in a separate school setting. The 
girls are encouraged to lake advantage of die community 
resources that will best help them solve their particular 
problems. This is also a joint Model Cities project. 

(6) "Transient Youth Research,” a $15,879 project 
of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
investigates die nature of America's transient youth pop- 
ulation in one American cily. The needs of delinquent 
and nondclinquciu youth in this transient group arc 
being studied, us well us the services available for them. 
A demonstration youth hostel will be set up, with young 
people acting as assistants in interviewing and counseling. 

(7) “Youth Service Agency.” The Youth Service 
Agency in Rock Hill, S.C., administers this $28, '180 proj- 
ect, which is jointly sponsored with Model Cities. It is a 
comprehensive program planned by young people to in- 
volve. youth in government and social decision-making 
processes, reduce delinquency, and provide employment 
for youth. Young people will plan and operate their own 
programs, participating in counseling, job assistance, and 
oilier activities. 

(8) “Pilot Project in Prcadolescenl Services.” The 
Youth Services Agency, Community Development Ad- 
ministration, Newark, N.J., administers this $72,780 proj- 
ect, which is a joint project with Model Cities. It will 
provide an after-school recreational and remedial pro- 
gram for prcadolescems at three Youth Service Agency 
youth centers. Older youth serve as leaders, and parents 
take part in implementing and evaluating the program. 

Care in institutions. OCD funded two projects to im- 
prove child care in institutions. Descriptions of the proj- 
ects follow. 

□ “Community-Oriented Care in Children’s Institu- 
tions” in the. Georgia Slate Department of Family 
and Child Services, Atlanta, Ca., for $125,660; and 

□ “Facilitation of Knowledge Utilization by Institutions 
for Child Development ,” in the Human Interaction 
Research Institute, I.os Angeles, Calif., for $62,145. 

Both projects attempt to upgrade institutions for de- 
pendent, disturbed, and mentally retarded children and 
improve services for the children, including prcdelinquenl 
youngsters. 

The Georgia project focuses on a sample of public and 
private institutions in the State to determine factors 


In addition to project grants, OCD provides technical 
assistance to public and private organizations which spon- 
sor youth programs. Following are some current and 
phi titled OCD projects: 

Technical assistance will be provided to 20 national 
voluntary youth -service organizations. About one-third 
of the youth population aged 8 (o 17 years is eligible for 
services from these organizations. Focus has been on help- 
ing these organizations redesign and modernize their pro- 
grams so they can deal more effectively with such current 
problems as minority group relations. One national orga- 
nization has completely redesigned its programs; others 
are moving in new directions. 

Major roadblocks to improving public and private pro- 
grams for young people include the resistance of organi- 
zation officials lo updating their programs and the 
unwillingness of key personnel in schools, public* health, 
and other public and private agencies Lo deal with today’s 
problems. OCD specialists are now planning to work with 
public and voluntary organizations in live IIF.W Regions 
to demonstrate how programs for youth can he improved 
and brought up lo dale, and how resources can he more 
effectively realigned. 

OCD Youth Services specialists are consulting with the 
representatives of the national Hotline Network Confer- 
ence and are preparing a manual on providing services 
for youth in trouble. There are. about 300 local “hotline” 
or crisis intervention services throughout the country that 
provide emergency advice to young people in trouble. 
Kadi year representatives of these local services gather 
in a national conference to exchange information and 
experience with the aim of improving llie effectiveness 
of local hotlines. OCD specialists work not only with 
these, national conferences, but also with local hotline, 
groups individually. 

OCD also is coordinating priority Federal programs 
aimed at children aged 6 lo 12 years. These programs 
include oul-of-school care, for children of working 
parents. 

Food and Drug Administration 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) lias the law 
enforcement function of protecting the public health and 
the consumer’s pockclbook by ensuring that certain prod- 
ucts arc not shipped in interstate commerce. Among these 
arc: 

Q Misbranded and adulterated food, drugs, cosmetics, 
and devices; 

Q New drugs which have not been approved; and 
□ Misbranded or banned household .substances. 

In carrying out this mission, FDA ascertains bow the 
consumer can best he served. FDA encourages industry 
self-regulation, but if firms do not comply FDA initiates 
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formal enforcement procedures under flic civil and 
criminal provisions of the laws it administers. 

Background. FDA was established to administer the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. In 1938 the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed, greatly strengthen- 
ing consumer protection. Since that time the scope of 
the act has been further extended through major amend- 
ments. FDA has also taken on many increased responsi- 
bilities through transfer of authority from other agencies. 

The primary obstacles faced by FDA in assuring the 
quality and safety of regulated products arc the size of 
the industries and the volume of products involved. In 
the food industry alone, there ate approximately 63,000 
establishments in FDA’s inventor)', and these establish- 
ments account for consumer expenditures of more than 
$110 billion annually. When the agency’s responsibilities 
for drugs and product safety are added to this, FDA 
has a regulator)’ responsibility for annual consumer ex- 
penditures of more than $230 billion. 

FDA maintains surveillance over this large volume of 
products by a variety of means: factory inspections, 
sample examinations, injury investigations, and analyses 
of information provided by hospitals, physicians, con- 
sumers, regulated films, and other sources. Most surveil- 
lance activities are carried out by a laboratory-supported 
field force located in 17 district offices. 

The headquarters staff is organized along product lines: 
that is, separate bureaus for foods, drugs, veterinary medi- 
cines, product safety, and radiological health. The head- 
quarters organization is also responsible for conducting 
research and developing standards and regulations. 

Regulatory actions taken during the past 3 fiscal years 
are reflected in the following statistics {figures include 
administrative, civil, and criminal enforcement actions) : 


Seizures 

Injunctions. 

Prosecutions 


FY 1969 

FY 1070 

FY 1971 

502 

608 

780 

16 

24 

13 

29 

42 

52 


Laws FDA Enforces 



Antibiotics arc tested by a technician of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


(21 U.S.C. 301 cl seq.); Federal Hazardous Solas entires 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 cl scq.) ; Poison Prevention Pack- 
aging Act (part) (P.L. 91-601); Fair Pat-kst/'iit/' and 
Labeling Act (part) (15 U.S.C. 1451 cl scq.) ; *IVa Im- 
portation Act (21 U.S.C. 41 cl scq.)-, Filled Milk Act 
(21 U.S.C. 61 cl scq.) ; Import Milk Act (21 U.S.C 1. PI 1 
el seq.) \ Federal Caustic Poison Act (15 U.S.C I. *101 
ct seq.) ; Flammable Fabrics Act (pari) ( 15 U.S.C 1. 1 |<) I 
el seq.) ;and Public Health Service Act (pari) (*12 \ l.S.C. 
301, 311, 314, and 361). 

FDA also has certain responsibilities under the C Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention Act and the Federal 
laws covering incat, poultry, and eggs and cgtf products. 

FDA Responsibilities 

FDA enforces its responsibilities under the various laws 
as follows: 

Food activities. FDA works to protect the health of the 
Nation through laws to ensure the safety of die food 
supply. 

FDA presently has about 210 food inspectors to cover 
63,000 food establishments doing interstate business. Kach 
establishment is inspected about once every 6 years. A 
substantial increase in food inspectors is planned. 

Food inspectors check these establishments to assure 
compliance with the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and other applicable acts. Inspectors cheek for the 
use of proper materials or formulas, procedures mwl 




injunction against the manufacturer or distributor as 
warranted. 

Other acts enforced by the FDA regarding food pro- 
duction include, the Tea Importation Act and the Filled 
Milk and Import Milk Acts. Enforcement of the first 
consists of a f<‘c-suj>portctl examination and grading serv- 
ice. The latter acts provide for prosecution of those who 
violate their provisions, and actions against violative 
products arc taken under the provisions of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

In its mission to safeguard the Nation’s food supply, 
the FDA also administers parts of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act and the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 

Under the general provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, FDA has responsibility for regulating the 
sanitary facilities of interstate carriers and administering 
a sanitation program designed to minimize public health 
problems associated with the production, processing, and 
distribution of products prepared by the food service, milk, 
and shellfish industries. The interstate carrier section pro- 
vides for criminal prosecutions and lines for violations. 
The other three programs are administered through 
Federal-State cooperation in preparing and issuing local 
ordinances and in conducting voluntary certification pro- 
grams, education, and training. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act provides author- 
ity to seize nonconforming products and enjoin violating 
firms, but does not provide for prosecution. 

During l'Y 1971, there were 5G8 court actions to secure 
compliance with food regulations, up from 324 in FY 
1970. Criminal prosecutions increased from 33 in FY 
1970 to 47 in FY 1971. 

Drug activities. FDA works to ensure that human and 
veterinary drugs arc safe and effective. Many extensive 
programs are involved in this effort. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act requires 
that all “new drugs” be approved by FDA for safety and 
effectiveness before they are placed on the market. This 
requirement is the basis for a strict and extensive system 
of regulation that covers virtually every aspect of drug 
research, production, labeling, and distribution. During 
the time when a new drug is being tested on human 
patients (before it is approved), it is subject to special 
control as an “investigational drug.” 

FDA has joint responsibilities with the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the Department of Justice 
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lira under this procedure as capawe 01 oeing aouseu. n^ 
ticaliy all of them, however, have legitimate medical use, 
subject to the requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

The two laws thus complement each other, the one 
regulating the legitimate and legal distribution and uses 
of these “controlled drugs” and the other dealing with 
illicit traffic in the same drugs. Both laws aim at restrict- 
ing such drugs to their proper medical uses. For example, 
both require a prescription for any sale made by a 
pharmacist. 

Methadone is an illustration of a controlled drug that is 
also a new drug and an investigational drug. It has long 
been approved as safe and effective for medical use as a 
pain reliever but for the treatment of heroin addiction it 
is regulated under a special licensing plan. This restricts 
its distribution to approved facilities where its use will be 
closely supervised to ensure adequate scientific study of its 
value in treating heroin addicts, and to prevent diversion 
into the illicit market. 

Approval by both the FDA and the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs is required for facilities using metha- 
done for maintenance treatment of heroin addicts. 

Joint approval by the two agencies is also required for 
research projects involving Schedule f drugs— such as 
LSD and the “hard narcotics.” 

Under guidance from the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention, there is increasingly close col- 
laboration between the Federal, State, and local agencies 
concerned with all aspects of the drug abuse problem. 

Another area of enforcement in which the FDA coop- 
erates to protect the public from hazardous and ineffec- 
tive drugs and devices is through aid given the U.S. Postal 
Service in fraud cases involving the unlawful mailing of 
health products. 

FDA efforts consist of reviewing the medical evidence 
collected by Postal Inspectors and providing testimony at 
fraud hearings. During FY 1971, FDA submitted 145 
medical reports to the Postal Service for use in fraud cases 
and responded to 160 requests for information on other 
cases. 

One criminal case of note decided during the fiscal year 
in the Third Circuit Court of Appeals involved drugs. 

The court reversed the conviction of a corporation and its 
officers for distributing a new drug in interstate com- 
merce without the required New Drug Application 
(NDA) holding that if the manufacturer has an ap- 
proved NDA for its package of the drug, repacking by 
the distributor does not require a separate NDA by the 
distributor. 

Product safety activities. Consumer protection from un- 
safe products used in the home is one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of FDA, 

Among the laws enforced by the FDA in carrying out 
tins feasibility are the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act as amended by the Child Protection and Toy Safety 
Acts of 1966 and 1969, and the Poison Prevention Pack- 
aging Act of 1970. FDA also administers certain provi- 
sions of the Flammable Fabrics Acts. 


An FDA technician examines capsules of antibiotics. 


Under the Hazardous Substances Act, FDA carries out 
a broad inspection program of establishments to ensure 
compliance with the law. The act provides for seizure of 
nonconforming products and prosecution of those who 
violate its provisions. 

Under the Flammable Fabrics Act, FDA has respon- 
sibility for conducting appropriate investigations but not 
for standard setting or enforcement. 

During FY 1971, a case in Louisiana was decided which 
involved a violation of the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act. The court convicted the owner and bartender of a 
Louisiana bar who sold out-of-State Class 13 fireworks, 
such as silver kings and cherry bombs, to minors. The 
court held that sale of such fireworks to an adult without 
inquiring if a child would use them has the result of mak- 
ing the fireworks banned hazardous substances. 

Radiological health protection. Late in FY 1971, FDA 
was assigned the responsibility for reducing unnecessary 
human exposure to man-made radiation caused by elec- 
tronic products or medical use. Legal authority is pro- 
vided by the Electronic Product Radiation Control 
amendments to the Public Health Service Act. The 
amendments authorize the issuing of mandatoiy 
standards, with injunctions and civil penalties for 
noncompliancc. 

Changing Role of FDA 

Until a few years ago, FDA was almost entirely concerned 
with enforcement responsibility for the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to effectively protect the con- 
sumer from misbranded and adulterated food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and devices. 

During the past few years, however, the role of FDA in 
consumer protection has been changing rapidly. Enforce- 
ment of the Drug Abuse Control Act was transferred to 
the Department of Justice with enactment of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act. Enforcement of certain provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act was transferred to FDA. 
'I'he enforcement burden of the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act was greatly increased by passage of the Child 
Protection Amendment of 1966 and the Child Protection 
and Toy Safety Act of 1969. FDA was charged with per- 
forming investigations under the Flammable Fabrics Act. 
FDA was given the enforcement responsibilities for the 
newly enacted Poison Prevention Packaging Act. 

These changes have had their impact. Along with the 
loss of the drug abuse functions, FDA lost many experi- 
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nal justice programs and agencies is the responsibility of 
the Office for Civil Rights. 

This Office is charged with civil rights compliance 
responsibility regarding HEW-assistcd reformatories, 
juvenile homes, and prisons; institutions of higher learn- 
ing receiving Federal law enforcement education funds; 
and Federal contractors and subcontractors and federally 
assisted construction projects in the field of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. 

In the course of checking compliance and in training 
State staffs to monitor compliance, Office for Civil Rights 
personnel have had occasion to visit reformatories, juve- 
nile homes, and a few prisons. Rut complaints from those 
institutions and compliance reviews of them are not 
frequent. 

Because the Office for Civil Rights devotes most of its 
attention to recipients of continuing grants, it seldom has 
a chance to review recipients of project grants. Most of 
the funds for crime-related activities provided by HEW 
are project grants. In conducting a review at an institu- 
tion of higher learning, the Office for Civil Rights may 
have occasion to check title VI compliance at parts of the 
institution devoted to criminology or related subjects. 

Resources. The FY 1971 resources of the Office for Civil 
Rights included a budget of $9.5 million and a staff of 
550. This compares with the FY 1970 budget of $6.2 
million and 401 authorized positions. While it is not possi- 
ble to isolate and identify the resources specifically allo- 
cated to compliance work related to Federal law enforce- 
ment or criminal justice assistance, about one-half of OCR 
compliance staff during FY 1971 were assigned to the 
education and health and social service areas, which em- 
brace such project assistance. 

Criminal sanction. The Office for Civil Rights also en- 
forces Executive Order 11246, which requires Federal 
contractors to take affirmative action to prevent and to 
overcome discrimination in employment based on race, 
color, national origin, religion, or sex. 

The Executive order provides that the Secretary of 
Labor may lecorrtmcnd to the Department of Justice that 
criminal proceedings be brought for furnishing false 
information. The Secretary of Labor has not done so with 
regard to any person contracting with HEW. The pre- 
dominant sanction of the Executive order is debarment 
from future contract awards. One contractor with HEW 
has been debarred, to date. 

Scope of Responsibility 

The constitutional basis for Federal interest in the field 
of civil rights is in the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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or activity by issuing rules, regulations, or orders of gen- 
eral applicability which shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute authorizing the 
financial assistance in connection with which the action 
is taken.” 

HEW implemented title VI through comprehensive 
regulations (45 CER, part 80), which require, in part, 
that recipients of Federal financial assistance execute and 
submit an assurance of compliance with the nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions of title VI. Pursuant to this basic regu- 
lation, OCR has also issued policy statements and guide- 
lines designed to clarify the title VI obligations of Federal 
aid recipients in specific areas, such as elementary and sec- 
ondary education and nondiscrimination in school staffing 
practices. 

A parallel regulation governing Rules of Practice under 
the basic regulation appears in 45 CI’R, pari 81. 'Flic 
Attorney General promulgated guidelines for the enforce- 
ment of title VI on December 27, 1965 {18 F.R. 60, 
April 2, 1966) . 

An additional source of authority for IIEW is Execu- 
tive Order 11246 (as amended by Executive Order 
1 1375), which prohibits discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin by 
Federal contractors and subcontractors and on federally 
assisted construction. The Department of Labor, which 
is responsible for implementing the Executive orders, has 
issued regulations setting forth the affirmative action re- 
quirements of Federal contractors in the employment held 
(41 CFR, part 60) . 

Because so many programs and activities involving Fed- 
eral financial assistance were concentrated in HEW, that 
Department was designated as the focal instrumentality 
and clearinghouse for gathering and distributing informa- 
tion about compliance with section 601 of the act. This 
responsibility extended to elementary schools and school 
systems, medical facilities, and institutions of higher 
education. 

On August 19, 1970, the Attorney General delegated 
to HEW authority pertaining to institutions of highei 
education which receive financial assistance from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, through its Law 
Enforcement Education Program (LEEP). 

Compliance responsibilities exercised by OCR undci 
Executive Order 1 1246, as amended, were delegated by 
the Department of Labor. Specifically, OCR is the com- 
pliance agency for colleges and universities, hospitals anti 
health-related institutions, social service facilities, cer- 
tain nonprofit organizations, and State and local govern- 
ment agencies holding Federal contracts and subcontracts 

Compliance responsibility. For Federal law enforcement 
and criminal justice assistance activities, therefore, HEW 
civil rights compliance responsibility reaches to HEW- 
assisted penal or custodial institutions, including refonna- 

FDA laboratory technician at work. 
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Title VT of the Civil Rights Act of 19G4 applies to State 
social service, vocational, and rehabilitative agencies 
which receive funds from II1SYY. A total of 250 State 
agencies arc subject to HEW compliance activity, and the 
agencies of 40 States were subject to reviews by the Office 
for Civil Rights in FY 1971. 

In the course of this compliance activity, Office for 
Civil Rights personnel visited reformatories, juvenile 
homes, and prisons. Penal and custodial institutions re- 
ceiving HEW funds are required to treat all persons in 
accordance with title VT. 

Civil rights compliance officers visited almost 1,000 
health and Stale social service facilities and agencies in 
FY 1971. No figures are available on bow many of them 
were penal or custodial institutions. 

Compliance is the responsibility of the State agency. 
The Office for Civil Rights, in an effort to assist Stales in 
meeting that responsibility, lias entered into agreements 
with more than 50 States to train Stale agency personnel 
to check on procedures for complying with title VI. 

1 he Office for Civil Rights undertook compliance 
activities in the following specific cases in FY 1971; 

(1) In carrying out its responsibilities for enforcing 
compliance by nonprofit associations holding Govern- 
ment contracts, the Ofiicc for Civil Rights assumed juris- 
diction over the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances and the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, both organizations hold Department 
of I ransportalion contracts relating to law enforcement. 

T here have been no reviews of the compliance status 
of these two contractors because priorities of the Office 
for Civil Rights Jean toward larger contractors. 

(2) As required by law, contracting officers at the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration asked for 
approval from HEW prior to granting contracts to three 
institutions, the University of California at Davis, the 
University of Michigan, and St. Joseph Hospital in 
Phoenix, Ari HEW certified that those institutions were 
in compliance with the Executive order and the contracts 
were awarded. 

Social Security Administration 

The central effort of the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) in Federal law enforcement is aimed at preserving 
the integrity of the various Trust Funds under its 
administration. 

SSA also provides certain information to Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies and in that sense it is 
engaged in criminal justice assistance activities. 

The mission of SSA is to serve the public by admin- 
istering a broad, comprehensive social insurance program 
that provides benefits for retired persons, survivors of in- 
sured workers, disabled individuals, various individuals 
related to retired or disabled persons, and aged persons 
requiring hospital or medical service. The programs have 
a direct effect on the lives of more than 26 million 
beneficiaries. 


retirement, survivors, disability, and health insurance pro- 
grams (titles II, VII, XI, and XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended), and the “black-lung benefit” 
provisions of title VI, part R, of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

Trust Funds 

The agency is not a law enforcement group as such; its 
enforcement activities are aimed primarily at preserving 
the integrity of the various Trust Funds under its 
administration. 

Each of the more than 50,000 employees of the SSA 
is charged with the responsibility for being alert to the 
possibility of fraud, breach of confidentiality, or other 
activities which maybe in violation of the penal provisions 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 406, 400, L30G, and 
1307) or related Federal criminal statutes. Where sus- 
pected violations are identified, employees develop the 
evidence. If such evidence indicates a crime lias occurred, 
the matter is referred to the appropriate U.S. attorney for 
consideration of prosecution. 

Investigations. A group of 21 individuals, in the SSA 
Ofiicc of Administration, has the primary function of in- 
vestigating complex or highly sensitive situations where a 
crime may have occurred. The budget of this group is 
approximately $500,000 per year, and includes salaries, 
travel, laboratory equipment, and supplies. In addition, 
each of the program Bureaus has a smalt number of in- 
dividuals whose work primarily consists of evaluating 
criminal cases developed by other employees for possible 
referral to the U.S. attorney or devising programs to 
ensure the integrity of benefit administration. 

FY 1971 statistics. During FY 1971, 571 possible criminal 
violations of title 2 of the act (fraud relating to benefits) 
were referred to U.S. attorneys, compared with 420 cases 
referred during FY 1970. Under title XVIII (Medicare) , 
42 cases of suspected violation were referred in I*Y 1971, 
compared with 35 referrals in FY 1970. 

Information Sharing 

SSA also furnishes information to other Federal, State, 
or local law enforcement agencies. Routinely, it informs 
Federal agencies of identified criminal situations within 
their jurisdiction, but detected through SSA activities. 
Under regulatory authority, SSA furnishes information 
regarding earnings to the Internal Revenue Service in 
connection with income tax investigations. 

As requested, under regulatory authority, SSA will 
furnish information to certain State programs under the 
various grant-in-aid programs financed by the Federal 
Government. This infonnation may be used in deter- 
mining entitlement or in enforcing the programs. 

In cases involving national security, infonnation may 
be furnished to the Department of Justice. 




The relationship of crime and delinquency to the physical 
surroundings in communities and neighborhoods in the 
United Stales is a central concern of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (IIUD). 

That relationship manifests itself in many ways; riots 
and crime decrease building insurance availability; 
abandoned houses and dilapidated neighborhoods become 
breeding grounds for crime and delinquency; and many 
housing areas and neighborhoods are lacking in proper 
security devices and policing activities. 

IIUD has programs addressing those and other aspects 
of crime and delinquency, all falling within the general 
mission of HUD to provide for the sound development of 
the communities and metropolitan areas of the Nation. 

Scope of Activities 

Summaries follow of the background of HUD and of 
major offices and activities relating lo Federal law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance. 

Background. HUD was established by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act of September 9, 
1965 (79 Slat. 667 ; 42 U.S.C. 353 1-3537 ) , which became 
effective November 9, 1 965. 

Riot and crime insurance. The Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministration administers insurance programs aimed at 
reducing losses caused by civil disorders, riots, or crime. 
HUD. provides Federal reinsurance to companies which 
offer riot and civil disorder insurance, and offers direct 
crime insurance in any State where its availability is 
limited due lo excessive cost. 

Civil disorder, riot, and crime insurance helps prevent 
crime in two important ways. First, the availability of 
insurance helps deter the abandonment or deterioration 
of urban areas, conditions which may invite looting and 
crime. Second, eligibility for crime insurance requires the 
installation of protective devices which should help deter 
crimes against property. 

Model Cities. The Model Cities Program, administered 
by the Assistant Secretary for Community Development, 
fights crime by demonstrating that improved living condi- 
tions can help stamp out the causes of crime, and also by 
encouraging cities to plan, design, and undertake projects 
which improve all aspects of the criminal justice system. 

Fair housing. Enforcement of Federal fair housing laws 
includes referrals to the Department of Justice for civil 
actions under section 813 of title VIII when there is reason 
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to believe that there is a pattern or practice of resistance 
to the full enjoyment of rights under title VIII, or for 
criminal prosecution under title IX for interference with 
an individual’s rights under the Federal fair housing law, 
or the rights of persons who have aided or encouraged 
any other person in the exercise of such rights. Enforce- 
ment is carried on by the Office of Civil Rights Compli- 
ance and Enforcement in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Equal Opportunity Administration. This office 
receives, investigates, and conciliates complaints of dis- 
crimination based on grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

Planning public safety systems. The General Assistant 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Management administer community plan- 
ning and management programs for HUD. These pro- 
grams have contributed to the strengthening of local law 
enforcement and corrections systems, and to the design of 
area wide public safety systems. 

Audits. The Office of Audit, Inspector General and Office 
of Financial Systems and Services, and Investigations 
works to ensure that programs managed or funded by 
IIUD are administered honestly, and that the wrong- 
doers arc prosecuted. 

Research and technology. HUD also operates a sub- 
stantial number of experimental projects that arc related 
to law enforcement. These include research on improved 
security techniques, research on new security devices, and 
projects to deter potential criminals from committing un- 
lawful acts. 

A more detailed discussion of the areas in which HUD 
is involved in combating crime follows. 

Federal Insurance 
Administration 

The Federal Insurance Administration (FIA) admin- 
isters several Federal programs aimed at reducing losses 
caused by civil disorders, riots, or crime generally. 

The programs include one providing reinsurance pro- 
tection against excessive losses attributable to riots or 
civil disorders, and a program of direct insurance against 
crime losses in any State in which the availability of such 
insurance at affordable rates is a critical problem. 

The FIA also conducts studies and makes recom- 
mendations on alternative programs of insurance and 
financial assistance in connection with man-made 
disasters. 
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Riot Reinsurance 

The mission of liie HUD riot reinsurance plan is to en- 
courage private insurance companies to insure properly 
within areas subjected to riots or civil disorders. 

To fulfill that mission, the Secretary of IIUD is au- 
thorized to provide Federal reinsurance against riot and 
civil disorder losses to companies that participate in an 
insurance pool known as a Fair Access to Insurance Re- 
quirements (FAIR) Plan. 

Authority lor this program derives from title XI of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, which 
created the FIA and the position of Federal Insurance 
Administrator. 

Not only does the Federal reinsurance program in- 
crease the availability of coverage within the more vola- 
tile areas of the inner city, but it also assures that insur- 
ance proceeds will be available to restore or rebuild struc- 
tures following a normal fire, a riot, or other covered 
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‘Die FIA i* engaged in a nmlinuing review of the F 
Plans to determine their compliance with the 1061 
and tin* regulations under it. Kinphasis in this revit 
placed upon equity of treatment- between the voliu 
market and FAIR Plan risks and the general fan 
equity, and efficiency of the operation of the Plar 
necessary, present regulations will he changed to ftf' 
these, objectives. 

Crime Insurance 

HUD administers a program of insurance for losses n 
ing from crimes involving residential or comrw 
property. 

The program is intended to assist local crime pn 
lion efforts in two ways. First, the program requires 
certain protective devices he installed before cov 



Development Act of 1970, confers authority for the Fed- 
eral crime insurance program upon HUD. Under the 
legislation, the Secretary of HUD is required to review 
continuously the availability of crime insurance through- 
out the United States, and, as of August 1, 1971, to pro- 
vide crime insurance where it is critic ally needed hut not 
available at affordable rates. 

Background. During FY 1971, FI A planned for the 
August 1, 1971, deadline by evaluating current crime 
insurance policy forms and procedures, investigating 
available protection devices, evaluating proposals from 
private companies, and developing a statistical plan for 
the program. The results of these efforts were incorpo- 
rated in the crime insurance regulations, which were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 1, 1971. 

Following this intensive, hut necessarily somewhat 
limited, review of the crime insurance market in the 
United States, Federal Crime Insurance was made avail- 
able through the IT A in nine States and the District of 
Columbia. Coverage can be obtained through any li- 
censed agent or broker, while administrative functions, 
including claims, are handled for the FIA by three insur- 
ance companies. 

Flic sole risk bearer under the crime insurance program 
is the Federal Government. 

Requirements. An integral part of the program, ap- 
plicable to both residential and commercial risks, is the 
requirement that appropriate protective devices be in- 
stalled by the insured to reduce his potential loss. These 
range from appropriate door and first-floor window locks 
for residential property to silent alarm systems connected 
to private guard services for very high risk commercial 
property. 

This requirement should help deter crimes against 
property by making potential victims aware of the neces- 
sity and availability of protective and preventive meas- 
ures. The requirement is also designed to make the 
program economically feasible. Efforts will be made in the 
future to coordinate the protective device requirement 
with similar requirements imposed by Federal, State, and 
local agencies and with the best knowledge available from 
industry. 

A second significant requirement of the program is 
that crimes upon which insurance claims are based must 
have been reported to the local law enforcement agency 
if the claim is to be approved, and all other crime losses 
must be reported to avoid risking policy cancellation. To 
the extent that the coverage is purchased, this require- 
ment may assist local agencies in identifying and dealing 
with the full scope of their local crime problem. 

Evaluations. Since only approximately 1,000 crime insur- 
ance policies were sold during the first 6 weeks of the 
program, an immediate effort was made to determine and 
correct possible deficiencies in the marketing system. It 
is understood that alternative marketing systems also 
will have to be evaluated. 

The statistical plan for the program also may be. 
amended to provide information that would be of special 
interest to law enforcement agencies. The present sta- 


be dependent upon direct information from the inter- 
ested agencies as to what data would be useful to them. 

Model Cities 

The Model Cities Program of HUD is aimed at elimi- 
nating slums and blighted neighborhoods, which so often 
are the breeding grounds of crime and delinquency. 

The mission of Model Cities is to demonstrate how 
the living environment and general welfare of people 
residing in slums atid blighted neighborhoods can be 
improved, regardless of city si7C, everywhere in the 
Nation. 

The Model Cities Program also attempts to fight 
crime directly by encouraging cities to plan, design, and 
undertake projects which improve all aspects of the 
criminal justice system. 

'Fhe projects funded in FY 1971 include research and 
development in the administration of justice; public 
education on law enforcement, observance, and crime 
prevention; projects to rehabilitate narcotic addicts and 
alcoholics; projects to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency; projects to train State and local law enforce- 
ment officers; projects to provide the poor with criminal 
law advice and assistance; and State and local projects 
to reduce crime and improve correctional facilities. 

Authority for the Model Cities Program derives from 
title I of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966. It is administered by the 
Assistant Secretary for Community Development. 

The primary goal of the Model Cities Program is to 
concentrate and coordinate Federal, State, and local ef- 
forts in a comprehensive attack on the social, economic, 
and physical problems of selected impoverished areas. 

It seeks to demonstrate in relatively few but broadly 
representative cities how blighted neighborhoods can be 
rejuvenated, physically and in life style, through the 
pooled efforts of all concerned. 

The idea stemmed from a realization that the profu- 
sion of categorical grant-in-aid programs was failing to 
satisfy the needs of local government. 

Funding. The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 incorporates a simple funding 
philosophy. It docs not contemplate that money appro- 
priated for the Model Cities Program be spent in the same 
manner as other categorical grant-in-aid programs, but 
that such money be spent to make more efficient and 
effective use of existing Federal, State, and local resources. 
The act further contemplates four kinds of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to Model Cities. 

First, planning grants arc made available. The act em- 
powers HUD to pay up to 80 percent of the approved 
cost of planning and developing a comprehensive city 
demonstration program. 

Second, the act empowers HUD to pay up to 80 percent 
of the cost to a city of administering its approved compre- 
hensive demonstration program. 

Third, supplemental funds may be provided. The act 
enables HUD to make block grants with which a city 
can carry out its approved comprehensive city demonstra- 




Neighborhood security patrolman directs traffic in a Model 
Cities area in San Juan, H R. 

tion program. Such funds need not he earmarked for any 
specific project or activity, nor are they intended to be 
used primarily to finance the entire cost of local projects. 
They arc intended to supplement other available Federal, 
State, and local funding resources. As such, they are the 
only Federal grant funds which may lawfully be used to 
“match” other Federal grant-in-aid funds. Only where no 
other Federal grant-in-aid program is available to assist 
a particular project are Model Cities supplemental funds 
intended to be used to finance that project’s entire cost. 

Fourth, the Model Cities Program has been constructed 
to make maximum use of other existing Federal grant 
programs. Thus, the statute contemplates that the bulk 
of funding necessary to carry out a city comprehensive 
demonstration program will come from existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs and not from Model Cities supple- 
mental funds. 

Technical assistance. In addition to the financial as- 
sistance. contemplated by the statute to be given to cities 
participating in the Model Cities Program, provision is 
made for the delivery of technical assistance to the cities. 
HUD staff has provided technical assistance and HUD 
funds are available to cities to purchase such assistance. 
HUD also has sought and received the cooperation of 
other Federal, State, and local agencies and private insti- 
tutions and individuals in providing such assistance. Fi- 
nally, HUD has purchased such assistance directly and 
supplied the service to the cities both directly and in- 
directly. 

Included among the components of a comprehensive 
local Model Cities Program is one which is directly related 
to criminal justice. Since crime and delinquency are com- 
mon urban denominators, comprehensive plans are rc- 


ing probation, parole, and institutions of confinement for 
both adults and juveniles. Throughout these (dloHs are 
the motivating elements of prevention, enforcement, and 
rehabilitation. 

Since the 147 Model Cities are encouraged to make 
maximum use of non-HUJ) grant-in-aid money, the suc- 
cess of a criminal justice project may' be reflected more by 
the absence of HUD Model Cities funds tlum by their 
presence. Irrespective of the source of funding, (he pioj- 
ects themselves have all come into being through the 
Model Cities Program process administered by 1IU1)- 

Expenditures. During FY 1971, the 147 Model Cities 
implemented 285 criminal justice projects involving all 
aspects of the criminal justice system. Thu total expendi- 
ture for these projects was $45,761,422, of which 
$27, 663, < l.'j-l represented FY 1971 IIUI) Model Clide* 
supplemental funds. 

Of the remaining balance, $ 111, 0711,907 cattle from 
other Federal grant-in-aid funds, $4 ,1121, Ml 7 came, from 
i lon-Fcderal public sources (i.e., Stales, counties, cities) , 
and $997,129 came from private sources such as insti- 
tutions and foundations. 

Projects. There follows a breakdown of the kinds of 
criminal justice projects undertaken bv Model Cities dur- 
ing FY 1971: 

Research and development in the. administration of 
justice: Two cities implemented two projects costing 
$127,123. Of this, $97,123 came from Model Cities sup- 
plemental funds. 

Public education on law observance, enforcement, and 
crime prevention: Eight cities implemented eight proj- 
ects costing $528,370. Of ibis, $265,030 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects to rehabilitate alcoholics and narcotic, .ad- 
dicts: Twenty-live cities implemented 34 projects costing 
$8,655,310. Of this, $5,367,356 came from Model Clitics 
supplemental funds. 

Projects to prevent and control juvenile dcliiu|ii<mcy: 
Fifty-one cities implemented 70 projects costing 
$7,969,450. Of this, $3,929,973 came from Model Cities 
supplemental funds. 

Projects to educate and train State and local enforce- 
ment officers: Six cities implemented eight projects cost- 
ing $'101,203. Of diis, $180,782 came from Model Clitics 
supplemental funds. 

General police activity projects: Fifty-one cities im- 
plemented 76 projects costing $17,373,572. Of this, 
$10,608,924 came from Mode.! Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects assisting the prosecution of crimes: Three cities 
implemented three projects costing $167,590. Of this, 
$94,398 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects to provide the poor with criminal law advice 
and assistance: Twenty- two cities implemented 25 proj- 
ects costing $2,912,526. Of this, $2,452,495 came from 
Model Cities supplemental funds. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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{lie past 3 fiscal years indicates mat increasingly wiuuu 
Cities arc focusing all available resources on the crime 
problem. In FY 1969, the 147 Model Cities spent 
$1 3,858,503 on criminal justice projects. Of this, 
$9,779,976 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

In FY 1970, the cities increased their spending to 
$24,369,293, of which $12,597,403 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds. In FY 1971, the cities spent 
$45,761,422, of which $27,663,454 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds 

Both the total expenditures and the amount of Model 
Cities funds spent on criminal justice projects in FY 1971 
exceed the combined totals for FY 1969 and FY 1970. 

Specialists. HUD encourages the Model Cities to establish 
working relationships with all available criminal justice 
agencies. In keeping with its mandate to provide tech- 
nical, as well as financial, assistance, HUD provides spe- 
cialists to advise the cities. The specialists come from the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, which have 
been retained by HUD, each pursuant to a $200,000 con- 
tract for personal services. 

Specialists from these two organizations have been as- 
sisting the Model Cities to plan, develop, and implement 
the criminal justice components of their comprehensive 
city demonstration programs. Direct technical assistance 
lias been rendered in many of the cities and all of them 
have received such assistance indirectly through publica- 
tions, training seminars, and conferences. 

Prevention of Intimidation in 
Fair Housing 

The mission of the fair housing program of HUD is to 
receive, investigate, and conciliate complaints of discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

When the situation warrants, HUD refers such com- 
plaints or related information to the Department of 
Justice for possible criminal prosecution. 

Background. This program was established by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284). It is administered by 
the Office of Civil Rights Compliance and Enforcement 
under the Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity. 

Title VIII of the act authorizes the Secretary of HUD 
to receive, investigate, and attempt conciliation of com- 
plaints involving discrimination in housing on grounds 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. Section 813 of 
title VI i I authorizes the Attorney General to bring a 
civil action if he has reasonable cause to believe that there 
is a pattern or practice of resistance to full enjoyment of 
rights granted under title VIII, or that a group of persons 
has been denied such rights and the denial raises an issue 
of general importance. 

Title IX of the act is a criminal provision which pro- 
hibits willful or attempted injury, intimidation, or inter- 
ference with any person because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin Jjgo is selling, purchasing, renting, 



Small park developed in urban renewal area 
in Washington, D.C. 

financing, or contracting or negotiating for sale, purchase, 
rental, financing, or occupation of any dwelling, or apply- 
ing for or participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or ranting 
dwellings. 

It is the responsibility of the Department of Justice 
to enforce title IX, but matters which involve its viola- 
tion occasionally come to the attention of HUD and 
are referred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
action. 

Since HUD does not have principal responsibility for 



New housing in the suburbs. 

enforcing title IX, it allocates no resources specifically for 
l!i at purpose. 

The appropriation for the entire equal opportunity 
program of HUD for FY 1971 was $8 million, which 
included expenditures of $5.1 million for an authorized 
staff of 334 personnel. Staff engaged in administering 
title VMI totaled 119, representing approximately $1.8 
million. 

In FY 1971, HUD received 1,215 complaints under 
title VIII. 

Since April 1968, when titles VIII and IX were en- 
acted, HUD has referred approximately 83 individual 
complaints to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
action under section 813 of title VIII. In some of these 
cases, intimidation and harassment were also alleged and 
action could also be taken under title IX. In addition, 
there were approximately eight cases in which the viola- 
tions fell solely under title IX. 


Safe Living Environments 

A decent home and a safe and suitable living environment 
for every American family are the goals of the housing 
production and credit programs of I !UD. 

Under Minimum Property Standards now being re- 
vised, certain features involving crime prevention and 
control in housing will be covered. 


Authority. Authority is provided by the National Housing 
Act, United States Housing Act of 1937, title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, and section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959. The programs arc administered by the As- 
sistant Secretary for Housing Production and Mortage 
Credit and the Federal Housing Commissioner. 

Generally these programs relate to the insurance of 
housing loans, the; making of assistance payments on 
behalf of 1 ower-incomc home owners and the owners of 
rental housing projects designed for occupancy by lowcr- 
incomc families, and the provision of financial assistance 
to Stales and political subdivisions in the development of 
low-income housing. 

Minimum Property Standards have been adopted for 
the purpose of determining the eligibility of the housing 
structure for insurance and assistance under these 
programs. 

Revision. A revision of the Minimum Property Standards 
now in process will cover a number of features affecting 
crime prevention and control. These features are lighting 
requirements; building access and control measures; 
standards for hardware, doors, and windows to assure 
maximum reasonable security; and standards for the 
design and arrangement of public space such as parking, 
entry areas, corridors, laundry facilities, and other service 
areas to provide for maximum visibility and safety. 

Some of the features are the subject of a technical 
study now being conducted by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration under contract with HUD. 



name to indicate endorsement by n rcdcrai agency is pio- 
hibited by 18 U.S.C. 709. 

Since the above activities arc incidental to administra- 
tion of housing programs, separate appropriations have 
not been required. 
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Background, Authority for the program is contained in 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 and the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970. The program is 
administered by the Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Management. 

The 1937 act authorized creation of Local Housing 
Authorities (LHAs) which would construct, own, and 
operate public housing projects. At the outset, income 
generated by the housing project was to cover operating 
expenses, while Federal assistance was provided through 
annual contributions for amortizing the debt service on 
capital costs. 

L was further specified that through agreement between 
the LTIA and the local governing body, the city would 
provide the same level of police protection to the housing 
project as it did for its other residents. In return, the LIIA 
would make payments in lieu of taxes (PILOT). 

It was found, however, that within some projects the 
level of police protection was inadequate to control crime 
and vandalism. 

Supplemental funding. At such locations, HUD can 
authorize the LHA to spend funds from its operating 
budget for supplemental protective services; or the LIIA 
can seek other sources of funds. In the 1970 act, HUD 
was authorized to fill the deficit between LIIA income and 
operating costs. Ensuring the security of housing project 
residents is considered an operating cost, and the Federal 
subsidies, though not earmarked as such, can be used to 
procure additional protection. 

Closl figures for these expenditures were not systemati- 
cally collected for FY 1971 or earlier fiscal years. How- 
ever, a reporting procedure for determining the types and 
costs of protective services ns reflected in LHA operating 
budgets has been established so that such data will be 
available in the future. 

Scope of problems. Vandalism, burglary, and crimes 
against persons have increased drastically at low-rent 
public housing projects in recent years. 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority, to cite one ex- 
ample, reported that between April I, 1969, and March 
30, 1970, it was necessary to spend $1,686,964 to repair 
damage resulting from vandalism. 

Over a 2/t year period, the repair of vandalized units 
and grounds cost the Housing Authority of Kansas City, 
Mo., $532,290. 

Underlying the rising crime rate are the concentration 
of inultiproblcm families in a small area, the lack of a 
sense of community, theft as it relates to narcotic addic- 
tion, and buildings poorly designed to provide security. 

Expressing fear for their personal safety, tenants have 
rated security as a problem to receive priority 
consideration. 

Local police. The local police department is responsible 
lor the maintenance of security and the control of crime. 
For this service the housing authority makes payments in 
lieu of taxes (PILOT). However, in most communities 
the police restrict their patrols to the streets and public 
areas surrounding the low- rent housing. The officers do 
not enter a project unless they observe a crime being com- 
mitted or are called in to investigate or to put down a 


not always sumcieni. 

In some cities arrangements have be’en made between 
the police and the housing authority for special police 
patrols of housing projects. For example, in Boston the 
police force has provided a special 55-man detail for the 
housing authority. 

Security forces. Other housing authorities maintaining 
a housing police force or security guards have budgeted 
the following amounts for their FY 1972, which may not 
necessarily correspond to the Federal fiscal year: New 
Haven, $237,550, Philadelphia, $1,535,250; and San 
Francisco, $260,000. 

Even where a police force patrols within the housing 
project, it is no guarantee to eliminating crime and van- 
dalism. An individual intent on his criminal objective may 
familiarize himself with a guard’s schedule and carry out 
his crime while the guard is in another section of the 
building. Also, the design of many projects makes effec- 
tive patrols difficult and facilitates escape. 

There has been criticism that projects do not receive 
the level of security to be expected for the high cost of the 
operation and that too much time is spent on unrelated 
duties or in Police Record Rooms rather than on patrol. 

Low pay and inadequate selection procedures arc par- 
tially to blame for sonic of the problems. These factors 
result in recruiting low-caliber guards who do not meet 
their responsibilities and arc not responsive to the needs 
of the tenants. The men often lack the training or equip- 
ment to perform the job properly. Also, to keep expenses 
down, there may not he enough men assigned to patrol 
a project effectively or the men may be assigned to work 
only until midnight. 

In the spring of 1971, Philadelphia sought to overcome 
some of these problems by initiating a special program of 
guard selection. With the help of the Philadelphia Police 
Department, more than 100 men were trained — and (hey 
wear guns, carry walkie-talkie radios, and make arrests 
within housing projects. To help cope with the heroin 
problem, Philadelphia gave low-rent housing tenants a 
telephone number tc> call. Through it, they may convey 
information without divulging their identities. That in- 
formation is then forwarded to the narcotics stpiatl. 

Tenant involvement. Involvement of tenants is considered 
one of the more effective means of reducing housing proj- 
ect crime, but it requires strong local leadership. In some 
projects, Tenant Councils have brought the housing au- 
thority, the police, and the tenants together to help pre- 
vent vandalism and other crimes. 

In St. Louis, for example, tenants are being trained 
to provide security and maintain order within their own 
buildings. Tenants helped select the tenants who under- 
went training, and tenants are evaluating the program. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority, during the past years, 
has implemented a security program requiring the inter- 
action and cooperation of the Housing Authority, the 
Metropolitan Police Department, and the tenants. 

The major innovation of the program involves the 
training and employing of residents of the housing proj- 
ects as security and order maintenance personnel for the 
building complex in which they live. From the beginning 
tenants of the buildings were called on to assist in deter- 


to reporting crimes to the police, providing information 
to investigators and stopping crimes in progress only if 
they can do so safely. One of the most important func- 
tions of the St. Louis patrol force is to develop a close 
relationship with tenants on the beat and to encourage 
tenant participation in the security program. 

Additionally, tenant volunteers have been assigned 
roles as building and floor captains to work directly with 
their neighbors and the patrol force. The captains call 
the patrol force when required, assure that exterior doors 
are locked, and report the presence of uninvited 
individuals. 

The St. Louis Police Department maintains liaison with 
the Housing Authority and the security patrols through its 
Police-Community Relations Officers and precinct com- 
manders. In addition, quarterly meetings are scheduled 
between Housing Authority commissioners and the police 
department. 

In New York City the Division of Tenant Relations 
has created tenant patrols in each development. In some 
projects, this consists of tenants manning tables in the 
lobby until about 11 p.m. In other projects with a more 
stable tenancy and characterized by a large number of 
male residents, the men, carrying walkie-talkies, make 
rounds. 

In Detroit, where the police force was not found to be 
sufficiently responsive at night, a Community Relations 
Unit was organized to involve the tenants in security 
measures. A command post and resident patrol were set 
up to provide escort service during evening hours. 

Detroit tenants also compiled a list of recommended 
residents from which the police department selected men 
as police aides. These aides are assigned to patrol the 
buildings with walkie-talkies and to maintain liaison 
with both residents and police. 

One building in Washington, D.C., has paid residents 
to serve as monitors for patrolling the building from 5 
p.m. until 3 a.m. Any problems are reported to the police. 

In addition, at six Washington, D.C., projects courtesy 
patrols composed of youths, 14 to 16 years of age, wearing 
yellow identification blazers and carrying two-way radios, 
have been assigned to walk the grounds, report any un- 
usual activities, provide escort service, and assist women 
with heavy packages. When problems arc encountered, 
they call for assistance, but do not attempt to apprehend 
troublemakers. This program has been funded through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps in Washington, D.C. 

Another approach to security which New York City 
has experimented with on a limited basis is that of locking 
all entrances and providing tenants with keys. However, 
because tenants can have duplicate keys made and dis- 
tributed, this has had limited success. 

Employees of the housing projects are instructed to 
remain alert to signs of vandalism or criminal activity 
and to report anything suspicious. Because they also have 
been subject to attack, the maintenance employees of 
the New York City Housing Authority have been provided 
with a pocket-sized buzzer which can be activated when 
difficulties are encountered. 

Modernization plans. Under HDD's modernization pro- 
gram, LHAs may be authorized to spend funds to up- 
date building features in older projects. Bond sales 


arc window burglar bars and chains, burglar door chains, 
entrance door peepholes, and new solid doors to replace 
those with shattcrable glass. 

Outside lighting lias been included in the moderniza- 
tion plans of a number of housing authorities to deter 
muggings, and placing the lights so they cannot he van- 
dalized is an important factor. In New York, an experi- 
ment uses television cameras to scan entrances and 
grounds and thus reduce the need for manpower. 

Closed-circuit television. The Chicago Housing Authority 
lias successfully experimented with the use of a closed- 
circuit television system in one of its high-rise buildings 
and has budgeted $236,500 in modernization funds to in- 
clude the system in three additional buildings. 'These arc 
buildings which have experienced a high rate of rob- 
beries, rapes, muggings, and vandalism on elevators. City 
police, private security guards, and tenant volunteers have 
been ineffective in controlling the problem. 

The closed-circuit television system involves mounting 
two cameras with protective lenses on the lop of each ele- 
vator to monitor activity within. An ultra-high frequency 
antenna installed on the roof of the building enables a 
television plugged into the receptacle of any apartment 
to be used to view the elevators. There arc plaits to set 
up a central control room with receivers to be monitored 
24 hours a day by resident council volunteers. The system 
also provides for activation of a loud siren at die elevator 
and transmittal of a signal to the control room if an 
elevator is forced open. 

Although the closed-circuit television system has been 
successful in virtually eliminating crime in elevators, the 
range of its control is limited. Crime has merely moved 
from elevators to other areas not monitored and with 
multiple escape routes. 

Other experiments. An experiment conducted concur- 
rently by the Chicago Housing Authority has involved 
the use of electronic equipment in the elevator. If the 
door is forced open, the cab is stopped. Its value has been 
to stop young teens from forcing the door open, jumping 
on top of the cab and forcing trapped victims to hand 
up their money. 

Housing authorities plagued by crime place a high 
priority on the quick repair of conditions that could 
encourage criminal activity. Replacing lights in lobbies, 
stairwells, parking lots, and other public areas, as well 
as replacing broken doors and ground floor windows, fall 
in this category. 
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Clason Point Gardens, in New York City, 
before renewal program. 


space with benches and play areas. Such design may 
promote ncighborlincss, help residents get to know each 
other, and encourage their cooperation in reporting 
strangers or unusual activity. 

Social programs. At the same time, new social programs 
are being studied to reduce antisocial behavior. The 
Boston Housing Authority, for example, has received an 
LEA A grant to establish a “Teen Drop-in Center." Two 
senior law students, under the direction of a social worker, 
have been employed to counsel youths who have had 
trouble with the law. One student serves as a kind of sec- 
ond probation officer for housing-project youths. The 
other law student advises the youths and their parents 
during criminal litigation. In addition, the two law stu- 
dents are to develop a legal education program of special 
relevance to the young people of housing projects. 

Another phase of the program not yet operational in- 
volves hiring four community workers — two with a social 
work background and two para professionals — who will 
provide psychosocial counseling to young teens who drop 
by the center. The community workers are to live in 
the project. 

The third aspect of the funded proposal involves hiring 
a community organizer to educate the residents and in- 
volve parents and tenant groups in law enforcement 
activities. 


Improvements at Clason Point Gardens have included 
recreation facilities and extensive lighting to discourage crime, 

lower crime and delinquency rates. The plan is to re- 
design a New Bronx garden apartment so that entrance 
doors face each other and look out onto a common open 


Planning Public Safety 
Systems 

The Community Planning and Management programs of 
HUD are not specifically directed against crime preven- 
tion and control. But the Comprehensive Planning As- 


Background. The Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
Program, authorized by Section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1054, as amended, can provide two-thirds, and in some 
cases thice-fourths, of the grants State and local govern- 
ments requite to conduct comprehensive community 
planning for future growth. A broad range of subjects 
may be covered, such as the study of physical facilities, 
governmental services, land development patterns, hous- 
ing, public finance, manpower needs, and resources. 

7n calendar 1968, HUD, in cooperation with the 
former Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Justice, granted more than $200,000 to 12 metro- 
politan and State planning agencies to describe their law 
enforcement and criminal justice planning needs and to 
prepare planning work programs. Most of these planning 
designs have been completed, and futuic projects of this 
type will he supported by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) rather than HUD. 

Planning programs. Since January 1969, HUD has en- 
couraged Slate and regional planning agencies to include 
law enforcement and criminal justice planning as part of 
their overall planning programs and has funded a small 
number of such studies at a cost of approximately 
$300,000. The criminal justice planning clement of the 
grantees’ programs is, however, funded primarily through 
LEAA. 

I IU1) encourages that law enforcement and criminal 
justice be made an clement of comprehensive planning 
programs because planning and development of schools, 
parks, housing, public buildings, industrial centers, and 
utilities can have beneficial or adverse effects on crime 
prevention. 

In addition, much of the work of State and local plan- 
ning agencies funded by the 701 program produces in- 
formation of value to law enforcement agencies. For 
example, population and economic studies, land use in- 
ventories, plans for community facilities, utilities, and 
transportation may aid certain law enforcement pro- 
grams. Also, many planning agencies have developed 
harmonious working relationships with other units of 
government, relationships that can be utilized in the 
preparation of law enforcement plans. 

Public safety programs. The Urban Systems Engineering 
Program, authorized under Section 701 (b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 195+, as amended, makes two-thirds grants to 
enable public bodies to demonstrate how systems engi- 
neering and analysis techniques can benefit entire systems 
of public facilities and services. Areawide public safety 
systems arc eligible under (his program under guidelines 
issued in August 1969, although no grants have been 
made for this purpose. During I'Y 1972, HUD will solicit 
Urban Systems Engineering demonstration projects that 
might help alleviate major metropolitan social problems, 
including control, rehabilitation, and crime prevention 
programs for vacant and vandalized housing. 

Enforcement. There is evidence that failure, to enforce 
adequately the legal standards contained in local housing 
and building codes increases the incidence of crimes 
against persons and property. The fact that a major por- 


tion of local law enforcement expenditures is directed at 
areas which contain much substandard and dilapidated 
housing is evidence of the relationship. An environment 
conducive to crime is at least partly attributable to laxity 
in enforcing building codes. 

A major “Workable Program” effort is therefore di- 
rected toward adoption and effective enforcement of 
minimum bousing and building c onstruction standards in 
support of the National Housing Policy. 

Audits and Investigations 

HUD operates several management efforts designed to 
detect, investigate, and, if appropriate, secure (lie prose- 
cution of wrongdoers taking part in programs managed 
or funded by HUD. 

These efforts arc conducted by the. Office of Inspector 
General and Office of Financial Systems and Services. 
Authority is provided in the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Acts of 1965, I9G8, and 1970. The Offices 
of Financial Systems and Services is under the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. 'Flic Inspector General re- 
ports directly to the Secretary and is operationally inde- 
pendent of other offices of the Department. 

Finances. The Office of Financial Systems and Services 
works to assure that, to the fullest extent possible, (be 
receipt, disbursement, and accounting functions per- 
formed by program participants deter criminal activity. 
It issues policy circulars which arc implemented on a 
Department-wide basis. To assure compliance with lluse 
policies and procedures, examinations of books, records, 
and documents are made on a regular basis by the Office 
of Inspector General. 

Audit. The Office of Inspector General is the Depart- 
ment’s focal point for the independent review of integrity 
of operations. It conducts audits, investigations, ami 
security reviews to provide reasonable protection and 
constructive advice for departmental management. 

The Office of Inspector General, through its audit 
programs— examinations and reviews of the operations 
of HUD components and local public agencies — acts as 
a preventer, as well as a discoverer, of criminal activity. 
Audit findings over the years have pointed up such ir- 
regularities as fraud, embezzlement, and false statements 
in connection with various HUD programs. All such 
irregularities are brought to the attention of the investi- 
gative component of the Office of Inspector General. 

Investigation. The Office of Inspector General also as- 
sures the integrity of HUD programs, personnel, and 
activities by detecting irregularities; investigating crim- 


gonce reports, and cooperates in the prevention and con- 
trol of crime with the Department of Justice (U.S. 
attorneys. Federal Huvean of Investigation, Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration) ; Treasury Department (In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Secret Service) ; Department of 
Labor; Civil Service Commission; and other departments 
and law enforcement agencies at the national, State, and 
local government levels. 

Summary. A summary of investigative, activity follows: 


Fiscal year 



196*) 

1970 

1971 

Investigations opened 

... 666 

BIO 

1,274 

Investigations completed by I IUD . 

... 247 

403 

358 

Investigations referred to FBI . _ 

... 436 

308 

740 

Recent actions. There follow some 

recent actions 

which 


underscore the role of the investigations activities of the 
Office, of Inspector General in preventing and controlling 
crime and rendering law enforcement assistance at all 
levels of government : 

The Office of Inspector General is responsible for the 
maintenance and consolidation of all Government lists 
relating to the debarment, suspension, ineligibility, pre- 
vious participation, and adverse information reports of 
contractors and grantees. 

The computer tape listing on organized crime prin- 
cipals has been integrated into the Office of Inspector 
General master index, and all IIUD program participants 
are checked against this index. 

Departmental Circular 1300.7 was issued to alert the 
entire Department to the possibility of organized criminal 
participation in IIUD programs and to provide for re- 
ports to the Office of Inspector General. 

A joint procedure has been developed with the Office 
of Interstate Land Sales Registration to check principal 
participants against the Office of Inspector General index 
as part of the review process. 

Research and Technology 

Safer and better American communities are envisioned 
by scientists and engineers working on experimental re- 
search projects funded by HUD. 

These projects include studies on telecommunications, 
such as the use of television surveillance of high-crime 
streets and urban housing security systems; a study to 
develop a system for the optimum routing or control of 
public service vehicles; a project to develop crime preven- 
tion street equipment; and the development of guide 
criteria for building houses which are secure against 
crime. 

Also under development are projects to reduce crime in 
park areas; a project to reduce juvenile vandalism in 
housing projects; a project to reduce crime in residential 
areas; a study to develop and test a model for the optimal 
location of urban public services, such as police and fire; 


Research and Technology. 

Descriptions follow of major HUD research and tech- 
nology projects bearing on law enforcement and Federal 
law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 

Telecommunications 

The telecommunications technology project involves four 
law enforcement pilot projects which examine the poten- 
tial role of telecommunications technology in improving 
urban functions. 

Communications technology affects urban develop- 
ment in a manner similar to transportation. Today, radio 
and television communications arc used so extensively in 
urban activities that the available frequency spectrum is 
saturated. Advanced information transmission techniques 
being developed and applied in the private and national 
defense sectors have the potential for improving urban 
functions if applied in that area. 

Examination, beginning in 1970, the effects of data 
length, television, and voice channels on urban functions 
such as education, housing, and public administration, and 
the general effects of communication on urban develop- 
ment, were examined. This examination entailed the 
following: 

Examining the role of communication in the per- 
formance of particular urban functions. 

Identifying opportunities for improvement through in- 
creased applications of existing telecommunication 
technology. 

Evaluating such opportunities by relative merit and pri- 
orities, including realistic, cost considerations. 

Recommending additional steps to evaluate and dem- 
onstrate the actual merit of methods to improve urban 
functions. 

Urban functions were examined within the context of 
a total urban system with interacting functions, including 
housing, law enforcement, environmental control, recrea- 
tion and culture, public administration, health care and 
delivery, welfare, business, transportation, communica- 
tion, and employment. Part of the effort considered the 
impact of telecommunication technology on long-term 
growth and migration patterns. Further steps needed for 
the beneficial application of technology were considered. 

Project personnel. The performing organization for this 
project was the National Academy of Engineering Com- 
mittee on Telecommunications. HUD’s management of 
the program was guided by an ad hoc interagency com- 
mittee on urban telecommunications composed of depart- 
ments and agencies that have functional interests in 
communications, including IIUD; the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and Transportation; Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and the US. Postal Service. 
'Hie HUD representative is chairman of the interagency 
committee. In FY 1970, $302,000 was spent on this proj- 
ect; $200,000 was provided by HUD, and the additional 
$102,000 was provided by the other agencies. 

Report. The final report, Communications Technology 
for Urban Improvement, has been completed and dis- 



tributed. The crime prevention and emergency services 
pilot projects suggested by the committee included the 
following: 

( 1 ) Twenty-four hour television surveillance of streets 
to ascertain how a television street surveillance system 
might deter street crimes and help alleviate citizen fear of 
being on the street. 

(2) Urban public housing and institution security sys- 
tem to integrate electronic security techniques with a semi- 
private force of security personnel to help eliminate crime 
in public housing and public institutions such as schools. 

(3) Automatic location identification (ALI), which 
would enable any citizen to dial 91 1 for emergency serv- 
ices and allow the center receiving his call to know im- 
mediately the location from which the call was placed. 

(■1) Municipal command center, which could operate 
24 hours a day and manage resources by coordinating in- 
formation from all city services and might serve as a 
municipal command center during a serious emergency. 

PULSE 

The PULSE (Public Urban Locating Services) project is 
attempting to develop a system for the optimum routing 
or control of public service vehicles (e.g., police, public 
transit, ambulance, fire, and goods movement) by auto- 
matically reporting their location to one central point 
within a metropolitan area. 

PULSE is designed to increase utilization of existing 
public services in metropolitan areas. In major metro- 
politan areas, public services are frequently fragmented, 
duplicative, and uncoordinated because many political 
jurisdictions exist. This study is to analyze alternative 
technical, financial, organizational, and institutional ar- 
rangements for designing, building, and implementing 
PULSE that all metropolitan area users might share. Such 
a system might assure the quickest possible response of 
police vehicles or foot patrolman to incoming calls. 

Functions. A PULSE system would automatically report 
the location of numerous moving vehicles to a central loca- 
tion. Project work involves analyzing radio wave propaga- 
tion phenomena in urbanized areas, as well as examining 
engineering and electronic equipment to determine 
whether a PULSE system is technically feasible. Numerous 
alternative system configurations were investigated and a 
conference was held at HUD in October 1968 to exchange 
information from industrial research efforts. Draft reports 
on this work were submitted and reviewed by HUD. The 
technical work for this project, now complete, indicates 
that implementation of a PULSE system is indeed feasible. 


representatives. 

Appropriation. The performing organization for this 
project is the Institute of Public Administration. In 1'Y 
1969, §549,540 was appropriated for this project. 

Street Equipment 

The street equipment project developed a prototype sys- 
tem of street equipment to minimize crimes, reduce traflic 
control problems, and improve emergency communica- 
tions. Statutory authority was under Section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1 954, as amended. 

Equipment for lighting, traffic control, emergency 
communications, and refuse collection were available from 
a wide range of manufacturers; however, they were not 
compatible in design. The resulting fragmentation caused 
functional inadequacies, esthetic clutter, and high costs. 

Under an urban renewal demonstration grant, the city 
of Cincinnati has developed a prototype system of equip- 
ment for public, services on city streets. Such equipment is 
commonly refereed to as “street furniture." The Cincin- 
nati demonstration project included : 

Surveying the present situation in this field. 

Developing a systematic solution to problems admit.' 
out of the incompatibility of products in a diverse industry. 

Designing improved “street furniture," including item? 
to reduce crime, improve traffic control, and improve 
emergency communications. 

This program was being carried out by the city ol 
Cincinnati under an urban renewal demonstration grant 
of §123,550, and it was funded in November I960. The 
final project report will be published shortly. 

Operation Breakthrough 

Operation Breakthrough has developed performance cri- 
teria for home security. This was one product of a contract 
between I IUD and the National Bureau of Standards. 

One of the most important technical byproducts of 
Operation Breakthrough has been development of the 
"Guide Criteria for the Evaluation of Operation Break- 
through Housing Systems.” These criteria set forth per- 
formance recommendations for the homing and its 
components, assuring that effective means for home secu- 
rity arc built into housing demonstrated by this program. 

The development of the Guide Criteria was s]>on* 
sorcc! by HUD under a contract with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
and the document was reviewed by a technical panel 
under a separate contract between HUD and the Na- 
tional Academies of Science and Engineering. These 
contracts, totaling approximately $3.5 million, also pro- 
vided for the detaileci engineering review of the Break- 
through housing systems, physical testing of housing 
components as well as the criteria development and 
other related technical tasks. 

The Breakthrough Guide Criteria research document 
has been published in a preliminary version for review 
and commentary. These criteria were discussed in the 






factors which diftcrenliatc mgn mine parks tram parks 
with low crime rates. In addition, factors which appeared 
to he most influential in maintaining a low crime rate 
were isolated and evaluated to determine their applica- 
bility to other areas. An outline for the reduction of 
crime in park areas will be written and possible dem- 
onstration sites identified. 

The starting date for this project was November 1(170. 
It was completed in March 1972. The total research 
grant was for $80,000. 



housing industry, and comments were received toward 
the end of FY 1971 and the beginning of FY 1972. 

While direct application of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Guide Criteria is limited to the housing 
units being developed under the research and demon- 
stration phase of the Breakthrough prototype program, 
elements will be incorporated in operational IIUD pro- 
grams, thereby helping to improve housing quality in 
many areas. Although positive security from criminal 
activities is impossible to attain, the implementation of 
Breakthrough Guide Criteria elements having to do with 
security and safety should minimize the dangers attend- 
ant in criminal action. 

Park Safety 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Youth Training 

The youth training project sought to determine if Che 
level of vandalism in public housing projects can be 
lowered by teaching disadvantaged youth who live there 
useful skills in housing project maintenance and 
management. 

The urban renewal demonstration grant program au- 
thorized by Section 3H of the Housing Act of I DM, as 
amended, provides Federal grants up to 90 percent of 
the cost of activities aimed at developing anc! testing new 
or improved methods for preventing or eliminating slums 
and blight, plus the full cost of printing and publishing 
reports for the guidance of other communities. 


The public safely in the parks project attempted to 
isolate factors that would lead to safe urban parks and 
would demonstrate crime reduction techniques for 
selected parks and recreational areas. The project was 
funded under the Comprehensive Planning Research and 
Demonstration Program authorized under Section 701{b) 
of the Housing Act of 1 954, as amended. 

This study is based on the supposition that central 


Objectives. The objectives of this project follow: 

( 1 ) Training young male public housing residents aged 
16 to 22 in immediately marketable management and 
maintenance skills. 

(2) Improving the physical condition of several public 
housing properties. 

(3) Providing employment for young men who might 
otherwise face indefinite unemployment. 

&':■ H ii 




uh. 1.1 special cmpnasis on career plan- 
ning, job deportment, and tenant-management relations. 

This project was carried out under an urban renewal 
demonstration grant of $105,975 awarded in FY 1970 
to the District ol Columbia Government. The National 
Capital Mousing Authority cooperated in this project, 
which had a total cost of $1 19,873. 

This project has completed its action phase and will be 
implemented on a broader scale by the District of Colum- 
bia school system. The final project report is being 
prepared. 


Residential Security 

I lie residential security project has begun studying the 
patterns and categories ol crime in residential areas unci 
will attempt to develop a security system to reverse the 
number and severity of such crimes. 

T he goal of the first phase of the residential security 
project is to determine the nature and pattern of crimes 
occurring in and around residential areas. To accomplish 
this, the contractor will collect data on the characteris- 
tics of neighborhoods in which crimes take place, supple- 
menting it with other information which might shed light 
on what encourages or inhibits crime. Police files will be 
examined, and offenders, victims and nonvictims 
consulted. 

The second phase, building on the first, will develop a 
total security system to reduce the number and severity 
of crimes in different residential settings. It will empha- 
size housing design. The security systems developed in this 
phase will satisfy a variety of often conflicting criteria: 
c.osl-cffectivcncss, low falsc-alarm rates, reliability, and 
acceptability of use by residents. 

The third and fourth phases of the overall project will 
be based on the preceding work. Phase three will concern 
tlie development of innovative architecture to minimize 
the risk to residents of crimes committed in or near dwell- 
ings. Phase four will concern the development of security 
systems standards for both new and existing dwellings. 
Their implementation should significantly reduce existing 
levels of crime committed in or near dwellings. 

Funding. The $288,000 for these projects was provided 
largely by HUD’s Office of Research and Technology, 
with supplemental funding from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA). LEA A’s National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice will 
monitor projects under the first two phases. The first 
phase of the program, to determine patterns of crime in 
residential areas, will be conducted under a grant of 
$149,500. The second phase, to develop total residential 
security systems, is to be supported by a grant of $! 38,500. 

Municipal Services and Information 

The municipal services and information research project 
involves two kinds of related studies. 

The first was designed to develop and test a model 
for optimal location of urban public services, particularly 
police and fire. The second study was to develop an urban 


City improvements include park development. 




for the location of urban services based upon economic, 
social, and physical criteria. The models am applicable to 
fire, police, health, and similar facilities, lbe deployment 
of municipal services using data from the New \cnk : Ul> 
Fire Department was analyzed. Some of the results o 

this efl'ort follow: . . . 

Data showed great regularity and periodicity m lire 
occurrence. Similar five incidence data were found m the 
suburban city of Scottsdale, Ariz. Geographic distribution 
of fire incidence in New York City correlated well with 
other indicators of urban bliglu. 

In fire and police services, a wide variety of models 
was developed to evaluate efficiency and acceptability 


of deploying men and equipment. 

The New York Five and Police. Departments used the 
models to develop and put into practice major, innova- 
tive policies and operating programs, e.g., varied manning 
to meet workload and special hazards; additional operat- 
ing units on duly during hours of peak demand; varying 
numbers and identities of units sent in response to alarms 


depending upon the probable types of alarms and hazards 
at various locations and times of day; and redesign of 
service districts for battalion chiefs. Some of these prin- 
ciples have been developed in other cities, including 
Scottsdale. 


Second study. The second study developed a demographic 
information system, with the. kinds of information neces- 
sary to make planning decisions for urban services. The 
project surveyed demographic data requirements of city 
departments and developed a method for collecting and 
using that information. Studies arc continuing. 

Many types of urban services arc such that they must 
be planned for and offered on a neighborhood basis. 
Census data arc being processed to provide some infor- 
mation about city blocks. Methods have, to be developed 
to project population trends and physical development 
changes from census data. These trends would lie used 
to improve decision making in locating and distributing 
public facilities and services. 

The performing organization for this study was the 
RAND Corporation. In FY I9G9, $360,000 was provided 
for this effort. Final reports were received in July 1971, 
and specific recommendations have been implemented 
in both New York City and Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Municipal and Regional Information 
Systems 

Public safety information systems are being developed 
as one aspect of the work of the Urban Information 
Systems Interagency Committee. 

This project is designed to test the hypothesis that 
computei -based municipal information systems serving 
day-to-day operational city activities can improve local 
governments, and that their findings and output can he 
transferred to other municipalities. 

Each of three selected cities has completed systems 
analysis activities which consist of determining existing 
municipal information requirements, flows, and infonna- 



Vrojcct rilicii. In hong llench, Calif., a public 
system is living designed, while in the two oilier ri 
Charlotte, N.C., and Wichita Falk Tex., total mimic 
information systems .ire being const meted. Hit* ' 
systems projects air planned for a fi-ycar period, « 
the subsystem project is m Itrdulrd for I years. 


Hypothesis. Project products will he distributed t' irc 
die National Technical Inhumation Service, Depart! 
of Commerce. Project <itirn have indicated their act 
nine of the principal pinjerl hypothesis, that com] >i 
based information systems ran improve local govern" 
in light of the project progress. Significant conclui 
have emerged in the field of criminal justice, in 
standardization rccjuiremeim for geographic coding 
land recording activities, and in data ronlidentialtV 
The performing organization* are the cities of £ 
lotto, N.Cb, Long He licit, Calif., and Wichita Falls, 
with a computer system firm and a university as 
contractors In Psirll ritv VuM.timn ritv nenonncl are 




A housing improvement project in Philadelphia, Pa., turned 
unused lots and sidewalk (left) into a recreation area (right). 


Committee is monitoring a $13 million program backed 
by 10 Federal agencies. Of this amount, a total of 
$3.5 million in funding is devoted to the development 
of public safety information subsystems in the three 
above-mentioned cities. Funding is provided by seven 
of the 10 Federal agencies comprising the Committee, of 
which HU)) is the lead agency. 

The city projects began in March 1970. The police 
components of these efforts are providing up-to-date data 
for immediate operational use by all elements of the 
municipal and county law enforcement agencies involved, 
as well as for State and national agencies. 


Innovative Modernization 

The innovative modernization project tests improved 
methods to reduce vandalism and crime in public housing. 

Public housing lias been subject to crime and vandal- 
ism. The innovative modernization project tests new ways 


warning systems to identify vacant units, will be evalu- 
ated under this program. The project consists of two 
phases. In Phase I, each Local Housing Authority 
(LIIA), working with research and development sub- 
contractors, will research a range of management and 
design innovations to be tested in two housing projects 
in eacli of the three cities. In Phase II, the innovations 
will be implemented and evaluated. 

Project organizations. The performing organizations for 
this project arc tin* San Francisco Housing Authority; the 
Allegheny County Mousing Authority; and the Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Funding. In FY 1969, $250,000 was allocated from re- 
search and technology (R&T) funds to get the San 
Francisco project underway. In FY 1970, $800,000 from 
the housing management modernization program was 
earmarked to continue the work. In FY 1971, $100,000 in 
R&T funds was allocated as needed and justified by 
contract performance. 

In FY 1969 also, $250,000 was allocated from R&T 
funds to begin the Allegheny County Housing Authority 
project. It, loo, was authorized $800,000 in FY 1970 and 
$100,000 in FY 1971 as needed and justified by con- 
tract performance. 

Identical funding was allocated the Cuyahoga Metro- 
politan Housing Authority project. 

Innovations. The innovative modernization plan devel- 
oped by the San Francisco Housing Authority has been 
approved by HUD and is now being implemented. The 
plans of the Allegheny County Housing Authority are in 
their final stages of completion. Some of the innovations 
arc to be tested authority-wide, while others focus ex- 
clusively on the demonstration sites. Innovations include: 

(!) Controlling access to the projects to improve 
security. 

(2) breaking up the vaslncss of housing projects into 
smaller neighborhoods by color coding buildings; by re- 
designing walkways, play and meeting areas; and by 
assigning housing authority management staff directly 
to neighborhoods. 

(3) Redesigning recreational areas to make them con- 
form to actual needs and patterns of use. 

(4) Remodeling walk-up apartments to eliminate dan- 
gerous corridors and hallways. 

(5) Establishing high activity corridors in each of the 
projects. 

(6) Decentralizing housing authority operations by giv- 
ing local managers more authority and responsibility and 
holding them accountable for specific performance 
criteria. 

(7) Testing the cost-effectiveness of a preventive main- 
tenance program in selected buildings. 

(8) Testing the application of a planning model to 
assist LHAs in setting goals and allocating resources. 

(9) Employing an early warning system to identify 
vacancies caused by people who move out without in- 
forming the housing authority. 





The Department of Transportation (DOT) secs as part 
of its overall mission the need to curtail and prevent the 
alarming rise in criminal acts involving all forms of 
transportation. 

Efforts of the Department in this area have focused on 
aviation and its allied fields, in particular on aircraft 
hijackings and cargo diefts. 

Background. The overall mission of the Department is to 
develop national policies and programs for fast, safe, 
efficient, and convenient transportation at the lowest 
possible cost and to assure the coordinated and effective 
administration of Federal transportation programs. The 
Department was created on October IS, 19(56, by P.L. 
09-670, and it began operation on April 1, 1967. 

The Department does not have authority to prosecute 
under criminal statutes. But it can and does set security 
standards in the. name of safety ancl it cooperates with 
the Department of Justice in efforts to apprehend and 
punish violators. 

Matters of concern to the Department range from 
illegal charter flights which violate Federal regulations 
to the smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs into 
and throughout the Nation. 

Bul aircraft hijackings, extortion, and cargo thefts 
remain the most vexing crime problems for the 
Department. 

Aerial Piracy Prevention 

The issue of aircraft hijacking was raised dramatically 
in September 1970 when Palestinian guerrillas hijacked 
five aircraft, including two American aircraft, and blew 
them up while holding passengers and crew hostage. 

Tlie President ordered immediate action. He directed 
that armed guards be placed aboard U.S. commercial air 
carriers and that the Department of Transportation be 
the focal point for a coordinated antihijacking program. 
That program involves the Departments of State, the 
Treasury, Justice, and Defense, and the air transport 
industry. 

Following the Palestinian guerrilla hijacking, the scope 
of efforts to combat the hijacking problem was enlarged. 
The Secretary of Transportation established an Office 
of Civil Aviation Security in October 1970. This Office 
formulated policies and broad overall guidance to the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), which assumed 
operational responsibility for the antihijacking program. 

In the summer of 1971, the Office of Civil Aviation 
Security was incorporated into a new office, the Office of 
Transportation Security, and placed under the Assistant 


Secretary for Safety and Consumer Affairs. 'The new Of- 
fice lias broad responsibilities covering all forms of trans- 
portation, with specific emphasis on civil aviation secu- 
rity, cargo security, and program development. 

Other aviation security problems. Other problems in 
this area include the theft of small planes for use in smug- 
gling narcotics and illegal drugs across the southern 
borders into the United States. 

Larger planes, operating under various subterfuges, are 
being used to transport such items as livestock, grain, and 
flowers illegally into the country. 

Other Major Activities 

The Department also operates the following programs 
that are related to Federal law enforcement and criminal 
justice assistance activities: 

The Coast Guard, second largest entity within the De- 
partment of Transportation after the FAA, has broad and 
diversified responsibilities in law enforcement. These 
range from cooperation with other Federal agencies to 
prevention of pollution of domestic waters as well ns crime 
on the high seas. 

'The Federal Highway Administration (FHYVA) has 
the authority to probe alleged irregularities and impro- 
prieties in Federal aid and direct Federal highway 
programs. 

Two other administrations in the Department do en- 
gage indirectly in law enforcement activity. 'Flic National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) issues 
a variety of grants to State, county, and local law enforce- 
ment organizations, and the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration (UMTA) has issued grants to study van- 
dalism on buses and assaults on drivers. 

Federal Aviation 
Administration 

The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) operates a 
number of programs relating to Federal law enforcement 
and criminal justice assistance activities. 

These programs center, primarily, on antihijacking 
efforts, including civil aviation security and international 
security. 

Other programs involve drug- abuse prevention, air- 
craft theft and smuggling, Federal criminal intelligence 
and information, assistance to State ancl local law enforce- 
ment agencies, and organized crime. 




by rne Arab guerrillas, ricsuunu nixon 
September II, 1970, actions to combat hijacking, c 
daring that air piracy would be effectively dealt wi 
even as piracy on the high seas had been dealt with 
the United States and other countries a century ami a h 
before. The President called for: 

( 1 ) Armed Federal Government guards on flights 
U.S. commercial air carriers; 

(2) Extension, under the control of the Depart nt( 
of Transportation, of the use of metal detection equ : 
ment and other surveillance techniques by Amcrir 
flag carriers at all gateway airports and other approjni.' 
airports in the United Stales, and in other coimti 
wherever possible; 

(3) Accelerated Federal Government efforts to (level 
security measures, including new methods for detect! 
weapons and explosive devices; 

(4) Full consultation with foreign governments a 
foreign air carriers on antihijacking techniques; and 

(5) More effective international antiiiijncking.trinn; 
menls. 

The President announced that the Secretary of Trai 
portation would direct this program and take respor 
bility for further proposals, working closely with the S: 
rctarics of State, the Treasury, and Defense, amt l 
Attorney General. Operational responsibility within 1 
Department of Transportation for this program was 
signed to the Federal Aviation Administration. 


Security patrol at airport. 

Descriptions of all those programs follow below. 

FAA was established by the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, which Congress passed **. . . to create a Federal 
Aviation Agency, to provide for the. regulation and pro- 
motion of civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, and to provide the safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil and military air- 
craft, and for other purposes.” (72 Stat. 731). 

The name of the organization later was changed from 
Agency to Administration. The Department of Trans- 
portation Act made it part of that Department in 1967. 

Aerial Piracy 

The federal Aviation Act of 1958 was amended in 1961 
to prohibit aerial piracy, and it placed FAA directly in 
the business of coping with this unlawful activity. 

As amended, the act imposes penalties ranging from 
20 years in prison to death for hijacking. It also prohibits 
the carrying of a concealed weapon aboard an aircraft, 
interfering with the aircraft crew, or relaying false infor- 
mation about hijackings. 


Civil Aviation Security Program 

Air Guard Program. Starting in October 1970, the in 
tary services provided 800 sky marshals to assist the 
civilian Federal agents originally assigned to protect U 
scheduled airlines while civilian guards were being 
cmited and trained. By May 25, 1971, the last of the ni 
tary guards were replaced by Department of the Ti cnst 
Customs Security Officers. 

Almost 1,300 Customs Security Officers have lx 
trained by Treasury and FAA personnel at the Dcpn 
ment of the Treasury school at Fort Bel voir, Va. Tin 
are currently 1,100 Customs Security Officers, of win 
750 arc on duty at any given time as air guards. 

The training of Customs Security Officers, which li 
been terminated, was resumed on August 23, 1971, 
order to increase the strength of the force to 1,500. j 
though no hijackings succeeded on aircraft carrying 
guards in the 6 months from March through Aug 
1971, there were at least 10 serious incidents when pass* 
gers had to be restrained by the guards for attack! 
cabin attendants or for uttering threats. 

Five arrests were made aboard aircraft after hijai 
ing announcements were made. The Air Guard Progr. 



Tnr#«t shooting (top) in sky mnrslml training class. 


Sky marshal trainees (right) practice unarmed defense. 

is slill viewed as a shorl-lcrm measure, hopefully to be 
phased out within 2 years as airline and airport ground 
security provisions are strengthened. 

On September II, 1970, the President designated the 
Secretary of Transportation to coordinate an interdepart- 
mental program to cope with the hijacking of U.S. air- 
craft. FA A, as the executive agent for the Department of 
Transportation, received $20 million to pay its expenses 
and to reimburse other departments for their services. 
During FY 1971, this money was used to pay the Depart- 
ment of Defense for 000 military sky marshals, the De- 
partment of the Treasury for 1,263 Customs Security 
Officers to conduct screening of passengers before board- 
ing and to perform sky marshal duties, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice for 230 U.S. Marshals to conduct screen- 
ing of passengers before boarding. 

Passenger screening. The heart of the domestic passenger 
screening system continues to be the use of the behavioral 
profile in conjunction with a metal detection device (mag- 
netometer). The airlines have the primary responsibility 
for training their personnel in use of the system and for 
buying the necessary equipment. 

The program is completely voluntary and participa- 
tion by the air carriers has been less than satisfactory. Most 
hijackings could have been prevented if prescribed proce- 
dures had been conscientiously followed. Federal security 
personnel and local law enforcement agents provide 
ground assistance to airline personnel in the screening 
process. 




Air cargo security. A detailed program was adopted on 
August 25, 1971, including target dates for completion ol 
specific tasks. The program encompasses the following 
areas: 

Q Cargo loss reporting; 

□ Cargo accountability and documentation ; 

0 Packaging, labeling, containers, and seals; 

0 Carrier liability, insurance, and loss claims; 

0 Physical and procedural security measures; 

0 Personnel security measures; 

0 Coordination of Federal programs; 

0 Coordination of State and local government programs; 
0 Law enforcement and criminal prosecution; 

0 Testing of experimental projects under field condi- 
tions; and 

0 Security research and dissemination of technical data. 

FAA security personnel located in the field are responsi- 
ble for assisting the airport operators, air carriers, and 
others in improving the security capabilities of move than 
500 principal airports in the United States. They will also 
make very significant contributions to the. cargo security 
programs. 

Interdepartmental efforts. The Bureau of Customs has 
instituted efforts to prevent cargo theft at international 
airports of entry. A pilot project which was started at John 
F. Kennedy Airport on May 15, 1970, has significantly 
reduced such thefts. 

Under the guidance of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Transportation Security, with the Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation for Safety and Consumer 
Affairs as chairman, all relevant elements of the Federal 
Coveminent are now being mobilized to reduce cargo 
thefts. 

Information network. U.S. flag carriers serve over 140 
points in about 80 countries and dependencies. Many 
hijacking and bomb threats have concerned these U.S. 
flight operations outside of the United States. The De- 
partment of State and FAA have developed procedures 
for disseminating alert notices to American embassies with 
respect to such threats. 

The purpose of disseminating such information is to 
alert Government and airline personnel to the increased 
possibility of incidents and to permit the timely use of 
measures to eliminate or reduce the opportunity for an 
attack. It is also intended to increase the likelihood that 
a criminal will be detected before the crime is actively 
underway or that he is apprehended before he can carry 
out his unlawful intentions. 


Drug Abuse Prevention 

FAA has been concerned with the involvement in narco- 
tics and drug abuse of persons in the aviation industry 
holding FAA certification, especially those holding a Pilot 
or Flight Instructor Rating. Another FAA concern is the 
use of aircraft in smuggling narcotics and drugs into the 
count ry. 

Intelligence points to the increased smuggling of drugs 
and narcotics by general aviation aircraft from Mexico 
and points south into the border States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California and also into Florida 
areas. Many of the aircraft being utilized for this purpose 
are stolen. Smuggling operations arc simplified by gaps in 
radar coverage and easily accessible and remote landing 
sites. 

FAA approved a program designed to increase its 
capability to delect, investigate, and prevent narcotics 
and drug abuse affecting aviation safety. This program 
involves, to varying degrees, most staff elements and all 
supervisors in the agency. 

Various phases of the program arc being implemented. 
A drug awareness committee was formed, which includes 
senior representation from the Office of Air Transporta- 
tion Security, General Counsel, Associate Administrator 
for Manpower, Office of Labor Relations, Office of Train- 
ing, Office of Aviation Medicine, and Office of Public Af- 
fairs, with the Deputy Director of Air Transportation 
Security as its chairman. 

Drug arrests. By arrangement with the FBI Identifica- 
tion Division, the Office of Air Transportation Security is 
informed of arrests in drug cases where the fingerprint 
card submitted by arresting authorities indicates the sub- 
ject is involved in aviation. 

This procedure was established in FY 1972 at the re- 
quest of the General Counsel, so that action could be 
taken against certificated pilots and flight instructors un- 
der section 61.6(a) of the Federal Aviation Regulations 
(Carriage of Narcotic Drugs, Marijuana, and Depres- 
sant or Stimulant Drugs) when conviction results. The 
program is supplemented by liaison with Stale and local 
law enforcement agencies to assure notification when such 
arrests occur. 

Aircraft Theft and Smuggling 

In view of the fact that the theft of aircraft and the 
smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs arc related, 
FAA has been devoting extensive efforts on projects de- 
signed to improve the effectiveness of FAA and interested 
law enforcement agencies in their efforts to combat crimes 
in which aircraft are involved. 

In light of an increase in tho theft of general avia- 
tion aircraft and avionics, FAA is revising and strengthen- 



ing procedures regarding law enforcement alert mes- 
sages. Alert messages arc scut out by Right service stations 
to other interested FAA activities at the request of the 
FBI, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau 
of Customs, and other Federal, State, and local agencies. 

The messages are in support of the efforts of these agen- 
cies in locating stolen aircraft or aircraft suspected of hav- 
ing been involved in some criminal act such as smuggling, 
robbery, theft, and flight to avoid prosecution. 

Federal Criminal Intelligence and 
Information Systems 

The Office of Air Transportation Security and its re- 
gional and center components perform a reciprocal in- 
telligence function with other Federal, civilian, and 
military units relating to employees, applicants for em- 
ployment, contractors to the FAA, airmen, and air car- 
riers, either currently certificated or seeking certification 
from FAA. 

Confidential background resumes, identification, and 
documentation resulting from inquiries are furnished 
those entities. Documentation is obtained from the offi- 
cial aircraft and airmen registration records maintained 
by the FAA Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ings and training included information on passengei- 
screening procedures, bomb and sabotage threat-response 
procedures, and related air transportation subjects. 

Specialized Activities Against 
Organized Crime 

The Office of Air Transportation Security, in its work 
with the Federal effort against organized crime, researches 
names of individuals who are of investigatory interest 
to law enforcement entities nationwide against the air- 
men and aircraft records at the agency's Aeronautical 
Center. 

Tins is done on a routine basis to ascertain whether 
those who arc cither known criminals appearing on the 
organized crime list or arc of intelligence interest to 
another law enforcement agency are identifiable with 
currently certificated pilots and owners of aircraft. 

United States Coast Guard 

The United States Coast Guard is the primary maritime 
enforcement agency of the United States Government. 

In carrying out its law enforcement mission, the 
Coast Guard centers its activity on protecting the safety 
of ships, boats, ports, and offshore, structures; enforcing 
environmental protection and conservation laws; and en- 
forcing die laws of the United States when any crime 
is committed in the territorial waters of the United Stales. 

The. Coast Guard also provides assistance to other law 
enforcement agencies when requested by supplying in- 
formation on wanted merchant seamen, or on crimes 
discovered in the course of its investigative mission, and 
by delivering law enforcement officers to remote crime 
scenes and supporting them as required. 

Background. On August 4, 1790, Congress enacted a 
statute which empowered the President to build and equip 
not more than 10 revenue cutters to better secure the 
collection of duties imposed on goods and tonnage. 

During the next 125 years, other duties were added. 
These include (with dates of implementation) : 

G 1797 — Enforcement of quarantine laws; 

□ 1818— Employment of naval forces to enforce neu- 
trality laws; 

O 1819 — Employment of armed vessels to suppress the 
slave trade ; 

□ 1837- -Aid to distressed vessels; 

□ 1867— General police enforcement powers in Alaska; 

□ 1885 — Enforcement of fisheries laws; 

G 1906 — Destruction of derelict vessels; 

O 1908 — Patrol of regattas; 

□ 1910 -Regulation of motorboats; and 

G 1915 — Enforcement of anchorage regulations. 

In 1878, houses of refuge, previously established for the 
protection of mariners along the seacoasts by humanitar- 
ian groups, were taken over by the Federal Government, 
and the Lifesaving Service was established. In 1915, it 
was merged with the Revenue Cutter Sendee and the 





Travelers pass (IuwiikIi Cu-noim check. 

In 1939. the Lighthouse Service was imaged with the 
Coast Guard, and in 1916 the Hunan of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation became a permanent part of the 
Coast Guard. 

Executive department i e-organization shifted the Coast 
Guard from the Department of the Treasury In the De- 
partment of Transportation on April I, 1967. This trans- 
fer resulted in additional duties of bridge admbusttaliou, 
vessel admeasurement, and documentation and am lioi.uje 
regulations. 

The Coast Guard is a militaiy set vice and a branch of 
tltc Aimed Forces of die United States. The seivlce em- 
ploys approximately 37,000 military ami 6,000 civilian 
personnel and operates some 160 aircraft, 317 ships, and 
1,300 shore units. 

Authority. As the primary maritime law enforcement 
agency of the United Suites, the Coast (maul receives 
broad authority to act from 1 4 U.S.G. 89. This statute, 
which created the general law enforcement power of the 
Coast Guard, authorizes personnel In make inquiries, 
examinations, inspections, searches, seizures, and arrests 
upon the high seas and waters over which (he United 
Slates has jurisdiction for the “prevention, detection and 
suppression of violations of laws of the United States." 
Additionally, oilier statutes specifically empower the Coast 
Guard to act in certain situations as a primal y or second- 
ary jaw enforcement agency. 

Mission. The Coast Guard today is assigned seven major 
missions: (1) search and rescue; (2) aids to navigation; 
(3) merchant marine safety; (4) boating safety; (fil 
oceanography, mcterology, and polar operations; (fi; 
military preparedness and reserve training; and (7) port 
safety and law enforcement. 

This responsibility is broad, and because, of the service’s 
mul tii nission nature, it is difficult to identify what slum- 
of resources are used specifically in law enforcement (e g., 
a Coast Guard vessel serving as an aid to navigation may 

be diverted fn nerfnrm :i cnuvrh I-,,.. 



Law enforcement. Law enforcement missions may be 
placed in the following categories: (1) marine traffic 
control and safety; (2) ship, boat, and offshore structure 
safety; (3) port safety and security; (4) environmental 
protection; (5) conservation; (6) criminal law; and 
(7) cooperative law enforcement. 

Descriptions follow of activities performed in carrying 
out those missions. 

Marine Traffic Control and Safety 

This is primarily a Coast Guard responsibility; however, 
there arc several areas within which the Coast Guard 
cooperates with other agencies. The Coast Guard and 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers cooperate to enforce regu- 
lations in harbors and anchorage grounds, and to pro- 
tect navigable waters, as well as river and harbor 
improvements. 

Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1R99 
{33 U.S.C. 407), referred to as the Refuse Act, forbids 
the dumping of trash and refuse into navigable waters. 
This statute has often been cited in oil pollution incidents 
involving ships and shoresido facilities. Criminal or civil 
action may be taken. 

The Coast Guard makes ancl enforces special regula- 
tions in response to requests from other agencies such 
ns U.S. Navy, National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Atomic Energy Commission, various port mari- 
time authorities, and local municipal agencies. Under 
the authority of Executive Order 10173, as amended, 
and pursuant to the Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 220; 
50 U.S.C. 191), security zones may be established by 
the Coast Guard for the purpose of assisting oilier agen- 
cies in some important tasks. 

During rocket launching operations at Cape Kennedy, 
a security zone is established. The security zone — as a 
sabotage prevention and safety measure — is closed to all 
vessels and persons except those authorized by the Coast 
Guard. 

Under these provisions, security zones have been estab- 
lished by the Coast Guard to keep marine traffic out 
of that portion of the danger areas surrounding nuclear 
test sites, and to protect Federal facilities from harassment 
or sabotage from dissident groups. Violations of security 
zones can result in criminal action being taken against 
the offender. 

Coast Guard and Federal Communications Commis- 
sion cooperation has resulted in successful prosecution of 
personnel abusing maritime distress frequencies by trans- 
mitting false emergency information. 

A United States Coast Guard cutter overtaking a stolon vessel. 
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Routine Const Guard inspection of fishing vessel 
off the New England coast. 

Coast Guard forces always respond to distress calls and 
a false transmission can result in possible loss of life, not 
to mention the costs to the Covernment in terms of man- 
power and equipment. 

Ships, Boats, and Offshore 
Structure Safety 

Enforcing laws and regulations in ibis area includes 
cooperation with many other agencies, The Coast Gtmrd 
inspects and regulates ships of the U.S, Merchant Marine 
for physical protection of crew, passengers, and cargo. 

The Office of Merchant Marine Safety cooperates with 
law enforcement agencies in several ways. For the most 
part. Coast Guard personnel are provided pertinent infor- 
mation by the Federal and local law enforcement agen- 
cies. A notable exception to this flow of information is the 
background information provided to the authorities for 
the purpose of locating persons wanted by them. 

1 his background information, which is provided by 
both local field offices and headquarters personnel, con- 
sists mainly of pictures, handwriting samples, and recent 
addresses. This assistance, although minimal in lime and 
effort, is of considerable value, considering the transient 
pattern of merchant seamen’s lives. 

Coa9t Guard Marine Inspection Offices, because of 
their location and vessel-oriented contacts, aro in a posi- 
tion to offer Federal and local law enforcement agencies 
assistance in locating wanted merchant seamen and, in 
some instances, to provide the law enforcement agencies 
with concrete evidence. For example, the growing public 


From liiiu* to lime Gonsl (iimnl personnel engage 
investigations of casualties lm\e provided lawrnforcei 
agencies with sufficient hackgiomul information icg 
ing violations of laws not within the purview of the C 
Guard to enable them to take concrete action. 

Port Safety and Security 

The |K>rt safely and security piogumi is directed lo\ 
minimizing damage to port facilities and vessels u 
U.S. jurisdiction. This is done through a program o 
sparling and patrolling of facilities and vessels, rondo 
movements of vessels when they present a threat I 
cargo carried, and supnvisiog the loading of explo 
and oilier hazardous cargoes. 

These eff orts are directed by Coast Guard officers d 
nated ns Gaplnins of die Port in . r >!> U.S. ports. Perse 
in addition to the Captain of the Port am s|>ecifi 
assigned to the port safely function in 42 of these j: 

The primary object of the program during peace 
is to detect and require, correction of conditions 
might result in calamitous fire or explosion. In linv 
national emergency of war, the emphasis is placed on 
venting loss through sabotage or other subversive ac 

In 1960 and 1969, a Florida-based anti-Castro Ct 
exile organization gained notoriety by declaring wa 
free world nations trading with Cuba. Numerous be 
ings and attempted bombings were directed against 
world merchant ships of Great Britain, Japan, Spain, 
Mexico. These vessels were subject to attacks while ca 
at U.S. ports. Bombings and attempted bombings 
currcd at Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, Fla.; 
Orleans, La. and San Juan, P.R. 



vented additional bombings and assisted the FBI 

Forces continually work closely with the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the control of smuggling and illegal aliens. 

In FY 1970, approximately 1,400 personnel were in- 
volved in the port safety program. 

Environmental Protection 

In addition to enforcing the provisions of the Refuse Act 
of 1B99, the Coast Guard enforces oil pollution statutes. 
Although Coast Guard efforts are directed toward safety, 
prevention, and control, discharges involving negligence 
can carry criminal penalties. In all pollution cases the 
Coast Guard coordinates and supports local elforts of 
State and municipal governments. 

Conservation 

Tlic Coast Guard enforces conservation laws which pro- 
tect wildlife or natural resources. In some cases it en- 
forces treaties or conventions to which the United States 
is a parly. Sometimes this enforcement is by request of the 
agency responsible for administration of the act, but 
more often, it is because the Coast Guard is named as an 
enforcing agency in the act. 

The Coast Guard since early in the 1900’s has con- 
ducted patrols to protect the Pribilof fur seal. This was 
followed by other patrols designed to protect halibut, 
salmon, and other wildlife species. Presently there are 
about 20 laws, treaties, and agreements which require 
Coast Guard air and surface surveillance. 

In carrying out these duties the Coast Guard works 
closely with the National Marine Fisheries Service, the 
Departments of Slate, Justice, and the Interior, and var- 
ious State governments. The five major enforcement areas 
are. the New England Coast, Mid-Atlantic Coast, North- 
west Coast, Alaska, and the West Coast of Central Amer- 
ica. In the latter area, enforcement is primarily designed 
to fulfill U.S. treaty obligations which protect the yellow- 
fin tuna. 

The early enforcement of fisheries law violations 
usually was limited to warning an intruding vessel and 
escorting it to the high seas. Diplomatic protests or viola- 
tion reports were sometimes filed with the offending ves- 
sel’s government. 

In recent years a greater concern for protection of 
ocean resources coupled with a national and international 
awareness of the importance of conservation has resulted 
in stricter enforcement. In FY 1971, 11 foreign vessels 
were seized and their masters arrested for violation of 
conservation laws, and $240,500 in penalties were 
collected. 

Criminal Law 

Federal law ( 18 U.S.C. 7) defines the term “Special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the United States.” 

Illegal arms seized by Coast Guard. 


ment. However, other crimes such as sabotage, stow- 
ing away, searches and seizures, treason, piracy, and 
barratry arc solely the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. 

The laws of the United States may be enforced in the 
territorial waters on any person or vessel, foreign or do- 
mestic. Any extensions of the effect of these laws beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States will usually ap- 
ply only to U.S. vessels and citizens. 

The Coast Guard acts as the primary law enforcement 
agency when any crime is committed on the high seas. 
The Coast Guard also supports other Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies by delivering law officers to a remote crime 
scene and supporting them as required. 

Assistance to other agencies. The extensive deployment 
of Coast Guard ships, stations, and personnel, coupled 
with maritime expertise, is such that it is often called 
upon by Federal, State, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies to render assistance in a variety of law enforcement 
functions. 

Other examples of Coast Guard assistance to other 
agencies include: 

(1) In FY 1971, U.S. Customs launched a massive 
effort to stop the illegal flow of dings and narcotics into 
the United States from Mexico. This effort, named Proj- 
ect Intercept, required extensive use of Coast Guard air- 
craft and surface vessels along the Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts. Several vessels carrying illegal drugs were appre- 
hended by the Coast Guard during this operation. 

(2) On May 13, 1971, the Coast Guard assisted Cus- 
toms in apprehending two fishing vessels arriving in San 
Francisco with 5 tons of marijuana. This is believed to 
be the largest single marijuana shipment seized. 

(3) In FY 1969, the Coast Guard took an active part 
in the location and identification of kidnappers in Florida. 
After ransom was paid, the kidnappers fled by boat. Coast 
Guard helicopters and surface units assisted the FBI in 
locating the boat and kidnappers. 



the employee was arrested on a auun wh*'K»- o 

a fraudulent claim to be presented. He was first s,,s * 
pended from employment during the investigation, in- 
signed while under investigation, ami lias now been sen- 
tenced to 1 year in prison (suspended), lined, and plan'd 
under the jurisdiction of the pardon and parole authori- 
ties after a plea of guilty. 

In March 1971, a properly owner in a southern Stale 
was found guilty in State court of fraud in the aequisi- 
tion of property to be used in the Interstate highway sys- 
tem. He was sentenced to a term of I year in prison (sus- 
pended) and fined $30,000. 

In FY 1969, FI-IVVA employees noted a jMiwihle nml 
for review of State maintenance accounts and activity in 
a northwestern State. 

As a result, the former chief accounting supervisor of 
that Stale was arrested on 19 counts of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. In the period 1962 to 196!*, ap- 
proximately $405,000 in State funds were in question, 
and be was charged with obtaining ,$309,000 under false 
pretenses. He entered a plea of guilty ami was sentenced 
to 14 years in prison. 

Also in FY 1969, a joint Federal and Stale investiga- 
tion in a northeastern State resulted in a State conviction 
of a principal negotiator by the Stale highway depart- 
ment and a property owner in connection with the. ac- 
quisition of properly on a Federal-aid project. The nego- 
tiator was sentenced to not less than 1 or more than 3 
years and fined $500. The properly owner was sentenced 
to not less than 2 years or more Ilian 3 years and lined 
$ 200 . 

Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 

The mission of enforcing motor carrier safety regulations 
is assigned to tile Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety within 
the Federal Highway Administration. 

The Bureau works in dose coojienUion with Slate and 
local agencies in enforcing laws relating to safety of motor 
carrier operations ami also regulates the tr, importation 
of hazardous materials in interstate or foreign rmmncvcc 
by carriers operating motor vehicles. 

The mission of carrying out motor carrier safety re- 
sponsibilities was transferred from the Interstate Com- 
merce) Commission to (he Department of TrftiwjKirin- 
tion by the Department of Transportation Act. 

The Bureau issues and enfmres the Motor Carrier 
Safely Regulations (49 CPU Pails 390 397) which are 
promulgated under the authority of section 204 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C!. 304, nutl pre- 
scribes requirements relating to qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employees of common and con- 
tract and private carriers by motor vehicles in interstate 
or foreign commerce, as well as the safety of the equip- 
ment they use. 

Hazardous material regulation. The Bureau also partici- 
pates in the operations of the Hazardous Materials Regu- 
lations Board which, under the authority of 10 U.S.C. 
031-035 (commonly referred to as the Explosives and 
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Joint conferences. In addition, there are. frequent joint 
conferences of staff members of the Federal and State 
agencies. The purpose of these conferences is to exchange 
information relating to the nature and authority of the 
agencies and the laws of the States and Federal Govern- 
ment relating to transportation of both general commodi- 
ties and hazardous materials. 

Training programs, investigators of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety are frequently instructors in State train- 
ing programs. State law enforcement personnel partici- 
pate in training schools and programs operated by the 
Bureau. In addition, the Bureau furnishes technical as- 
sistance to the States in such areas as the design of forms, 
the preparation of reports, and investigatory techniques. 

Investigator force. There are approximately 100 field 
investigators of the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. All 
of them participate in the joint Federal-State cooperative 
program. 

National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 

Direct assistance to Stale and local police agencies in car- 
rying out their traffic law' enforcement functions is pro- 
vided by the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration (NHTSA). 

This agency operates programs which provide financial 
support for police traffic patrols; upgrade police depart- 
ment recordkeeping; establish police training programs; 
provide police training equipment; fund police communi- 
cations, helicopters, and mobile equipment; improve traf- 
fic. court administration; and rehabilitate drivers who 
have a drinking problem. 

Background 

The NHTSA originally was established as the National 
Highway Safety Bureau and was part of the Federal High- 
way Administration. In 1970, it was transferred from 
FHVVA and established as a separate administration 
within the Department of Transportation. It enforces 
appropriate provisions of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle. Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 718), as amended; 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 73 L), as 


Washington, D.C. 




Total resources made available by the Clouet ess to fund 
the responsibilities of the* Highway Safely Act of 1966 for 
l'Y 1971 were $91,1100,000; 36 \ persons wen* employed 
to administer ibis act. 


Police Traffic Patrols 

NHTSA conducts a program of support for additional 
manpower for police departments U> help them rope with 
traffic, problems. 

Funding for the program is provided under section ‘102 
of P.L. 89-f)G'l. 

NHTSA urges participating police departments to 
bring about reductions in traflie accidents by concen- 
trating on those violations of law which cause traflie ac- 
cidents, and by identifying statistically where manpower 
needs are greatest ami at what limes of day manpower 
is most needed. 

Since greater numbers of serious traflie accidents occur 
during evenings and hours of darkness, the hulk of man- 
power financed under these programs is aimed at this time 
frame. 

A specific statistic indicating that a reduction in both 
traflie accidents and erime.-related activity can be at- 
tained has been developed by the Flint, Mich., Police De- 
partment. Twenty-eight new men assigned In a tactical 
traffic squad increased contacts with motorists over and 
above the previous effort of patrol and traflie units, Dur- 
ing the first year of operation, members of the tactical 
squad made 20.1 wanled-folcm arrests more than all 
other divisions in the department during the same period. 

Three additional sites (Sacramento, Calif., HI Paso, 
Tex., and Chattanooga, Tenn.) have been selected to 
demonstrate that selective assignment and enforcement 
do reduce traffic: accidents. As part of the evaluation 
process, (be effect of additional men working in specific 
locations will be. measured against previous data related 
lo crimes occurring during similar periods. 

Other programs funded in 26 Slates have increased 
total manpower on the street. A total of 132 projects 
ranging in size from one to ns many as 14 men now patrol 
streets and highways in selected communities. 


Police Recordkeeping 


Police helicopter over Pennsylvania highway. 

amended ; and of other relevant laws. It has a mandate 
from Congress to reduce the number of deaths and in- 
juries resulting from traffic accidents on the highway’s of 
the Nation. 


NHTSA encourages police departments to upgrade qual- 
ity and quantity of records data. 'Flic tlmisl is at State 
levels with direction to develop and implement statewide 
uniform reporting of traffic-related data, traffic accidents, 
viokuions, adjudication of cases, incompetent or mentally 
di|%rbed drivers, and condition of vehicles. 


mr trallic violations. 

Sinct* ij all if and crime records are .so closely inter- 
related, l>ni 1 1 the Law Rnforcetneju Assistance Adminis- 
tration (I.f.AA) and NIITSA have joined forces fre- 

if i it ly to fund records pnijcel.s l]»at upgrade both aspects 
of this data hank, thirrenily, West Virginia and Iowa are 
developing statewide integrated trallic records and crimi- 
nal justice information systems with the assistance of 
I.KAA ami NIITSA. 

Police Training 

( hie of (In* great weaknesses of police services is the lack 
of tiainetl personnel. 

Many police departments which in the past could not 
piovide training opportunities now lincl it jKissihle under 
NIITSA programs. 

Training under these piogiatus is oriented toward in- 
vestigations of bailie accidents. Hut the. same principles 
apply in those situations as in situations involving viola- 
tions of criminal law. 

A review of i onise cuuicnla for ren nils or in-service 
(mining shows that approximately DO percent of the sub- 
jects listed me applicable to Irallic or crime ir.sponse. 

Appioval of training projects has a high priority within 
NIITSA. In the past 0 years more than , r i() percent of all 
hmdmg available (n |iuli<e agenc ies, appmximately $24 
million, haslimi spent for training. 

State* and coiinmiiiity ti, lining piogtatns have provided 
these com ses for l/t.'IKl olliceis. Tin's naming involved 
reci nil and in-service, as well as supeivismy and admin- 
i‘>ti alive coin. ses. 

Caimsc length, lionise length ranges from 20 to fiOft hours. 

J lie longer training emu ses ate usually provided for Stale 
police, hut the need for ipialified oflireix is as great in 
metropolitan aieas and the larger municipalities. 

Minu«so(a has developed a program dial is an out- 
standing example of what can he done to provide train- 
ing fur all police departments in communities of more 
titan r ),000. This program started in I Will and will attain 
its objective of presenting 110 limits of training to each 
ollicer by 1973. 

Since most police departments cannot spare manpower 
for extended periods to attend training programs, this 
training is conducted in -lO-hour blocks annually. This 
approach will enable Minnesota to meet training require- 
ments idettlilied in the Police Trallic Services Standard. 

Training other than that provided by the departments 
has also hern utilized. Training programs conducted by 
universities have been attended by H61 officers. 

This training is primarily directed toward operational 
and first-line supervisory personnel. However, police de- 
partments are developing an awareness of the need to 
prepare staff and administrative personnel and have been 
sending command officers, at an accelerated rale, to train- 
ing programs of 4 to 9 mouths in duration. 

Training academics. NIITSA has funded construction 
of six training academies. 


California, which has the largest project funded, will 
provide training to all departments within the Stale. A 
building for (his purpose makes it possible to operate on 
a year-i oil i ul basis, making training available to more, 
offic ers than was previously possible. 

South Carolina's academy is a jointly funded project 
with LKAA. Specific training programs arc conducted 
with emphasis either toward crime or traffic. Again, this 
new academy will enable South Carolina to train officers 
who in the past did not have an opportunity to attend. 

Police Training Equipment 

Mon* than 17ft training equipment projects have been 
funded by NIITSA. Included are video cameras, projec - 
tors, film, and other training aids. 

Video cameras especially have application for traffic 
and crime work. They provide lihned evidence, of drivers 
under tin* influence of alcohol as well as a record of a 
total crime or trallic accident scene. Voice recorders op- 
erated in conjunction with the camera may he used for 
recording questioning of suspec ts and witnesses. 

films of accidents or crime scenes arc. frequently used 
in training programs. This assists students in learning 
proper techniques of investigation and in criticizing the 
work portrayed in the film. 

Police Communications 

NIITSA has funded communication projects for .355 
Stale and community police departments. Justification 
for this funding was that it would provide faster response 
time to tra flic accidents. Improved communication also 
reduc es response time to any police assistance request. 

Additionally, 796 walkie-talkies have been purchased 
with NIITSA funds. These* units make it possible for 
police officers away from their vehicles to be contacted 
by base stations and to respond. 

foot patrols are reachable with proper communica- 
tions, making them more effec tive in crime suppression, 
as well as available for point and intersection tra/fie con- 
trol as needed. 

Police Helicopters 

Interest shown by the Stales and some local political sub- 
divisions in operating helicopters for traffic supervision is 
enormous. 

Original applications for grants had justifications that 
indicated they would be used specifically for traffic, while 
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contributed to lifesaving, when used to evacuate persons 
injured in traffic, and to enforcement of speeding laws. 

They have been used to apprehend fleeing bank rob- 
bers, to tail vehicles leaving crime scenes, to light areas 
and search for wanted persons, for surveillance of roof- 
tops, and for overseeing riot areas and filming the events. 

Helicopters have a mission in police work; however, 
it cannot be justified, on a cost basis, that they be as- 
signed to one phase of police work alone. They must he 
assigned as an all-purpose unit available on the basis 
of need. 

With the above comment noted, NHTSA and LEAA 
have funded one helicopter for San Antonio, Tex. Re- 
ports confirm that the total activity is an even mix of traf- 
fic supervision and crime-control activity. 



Police helicopter, Washington, D.C. 


Police Mobile Equipment 

NHTSA has funded the purchase of 491 police vehicles 
as well as 193 motorcycles. In each purchase, the depart- 
ment was required to equip the vehicles so they were 
readily identified as police units. Since NHTSA advo- 
cates voluntary compliance with the law, its policy is to 
fund the purchase of marked vehicles. These vehicles are 
also identifiable to the criminal element and should pro- 
duce a restraining effect on their activities. 

Traffic Court Administration 

The major matching-grant projects funded to date under 
the Traffic Courts Standard program have been studies of 
traffic courts in the States of Arkansas, California, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington, and the development of uniform 


ticipating in the cost of personnel and facilities. 

Driver improvement schools for violators are funded 
through courts in Dallas and El Paso, Tex., and Sullivan 
County, Tenn. The expenses of judges attending Ameri- 
can Bar Association Regional 'Traffic Court Programs 
also arc defrayed under these projects. 

Another project is the Stale of Washington traffic 
court administrator in-service training course. It consists 
of a 5-day court administration training course, attended 
by 50 traffic court clerks under the sponsorship of the 
Washington administrator for the courts. 

Some of these courts arc responsible for both traffic 
and other cases requiring adjudication. Funds committed 
in this program area are $ 1 ,003, 1 52. 

Alcohol Safety Action Program 

Nine Alcohol Safely Action Program (ASAP) sites be- 
came operational during FY 1071. NHTSA provided 
demonstration funds in the amount of $15,570,57(1. The 
goals are to identify drinking drivers and to utilize official 
agencies to rehabilitate those with drinking problems. 

One of the key elements in ASAP is employment of 
additional manpower to patrol streets and highways. 
A total of 43 inen are assigned to these nine projects. 

One of the conditions of these projects is that person- 
nel will work when the greatest number of alcohol- 
related traffic accidents occur. Analysis of accident data 
has identified the hours of 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. as that lime 
period. 

This time frame coincides with the time when many 
crimes against persons and properly occur. With addi- 
tional manpower operating during those hours they 
should affect the crime rale in their jurisdictions. 

Funds for the enforcement aspect of these progiatns 
amount to $3,555,000. 

Twenty additional sites will become operational dur- 
ing FY 1972 and increase the number of police, officers 
substantially. 

Urban Mass 

Transportation Administration 

The Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) funds two study projects aimed at reducing 
robberies and assaults on bus drivers and at preventing 
vandalism of public transit property and violence to 
passengers. 

UMTA administers the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 302; 49 U.S.G. 1601 et seq.)> as 
amended. The purposes of the act include assisting in 
developing improved mass transportation facilities, equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods; UMTA considers ve- 
hicle and passenger security part of that mission. 

UMTA originally was established as part of the De- 
partment lousing and Urban Development and was 



UMI a nmui'ii two projects in VY 15)71 which related to 
Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistance 
activities. 

Hus robberies. The first is a study of robberies of and 
assaults on bus drivers, ft was conceived in 1 967 } follow- 
i«K nnnieimis bus robberies and driver i nurders. The. Ala- 
nieda-Cnniru Costa Transit District of Oakland, Calif., 
applied for a /pant (o determine the causes, scope, and 
remedies for the problem. The project was funded orig- 
inally by the Uiban Transportation Administration of the 
Department of Mousing and Urban Development, and 
continued after HMTA moved into the Department of 
Transportation. The project was funded with a Federal 
r.ranl ol $20(i,092 and a $l().i,(H(i non-Federal contribu- 


high-risk runs, such as school trips. 

(c) Use of cameras on low-trafTic runs to record 
each passenger who boards. 

(4) It was found that a number of technological and 
operational countermeasures that have been either in- 
stalled or proposed by some transit properties are only 
marginally useful at best, including: alarms, weapons, 
two-way radios, and bus locators. 

(5) Reliance on the police to apprehend sufficient 
numbers of bus criminals to deter bus crimes docs not 
appear lo be an effective strategy. 

(6) 1 ransit systems can take passive measures to re- 
duce the crime problem, including improved driver train- 
ing and intensive community-relations efforts, particularly 
among the disadvantaged. 
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lion. The Miuly wan earned out hy the Stanford Institute 
of Rencan h and the University of California. 

The piimary olijeetive of the study was lo develop an 
midr*}. •.landing of the nature and causes of robbery and 
assault of 1ms driven and to propose and evaluate poten- 
tial solutions to those problems. 

The overall method of approach for the. study was 
In use riiiuuioltigieal jeseairh methods to determine, the 
exact naime of robberies and assaults against bus drivers, 
and then to evaluate a series of possible solutions in terms 
uf technical feasibility, cost, effectiveness in reducing 
crime, and acceptability to transit management, lo drivers, 
and lo the riding public. 

Tim final report, delivered in December 1970, came 
to the following conclusions and made the following 
recommendations: 



Bus in District of Columbia vandalized by arson. 


(1 ) The installation of exact fare systems has resulted 
in solving the mhbery problem, hut lias left a residual 
assault problem that must be dealt with by other means. 
Exact fare systems have gained acceptance by the public, 
drivers, and numngement. 

(2 ) Hus robberies are economically rather than racially 
motivated even though bus riders arc overwhelmingly 
minority- group members. Driver assaults arc generally 
committed hv nersona from denrived cultural back- 


Pnsscngcr security. UMTA lias recently funded a now 
project to study vandalism ancl passenger security in tran- 
sit vehicles, transit stationary property, and transit em- 
ployee and passenger parking lots. The recipient of the 
$194,000 Federal grant is the American Transit Associa- 
tion (ATA). The ATA will conduct a series of projects 
investigating various aspects of vandalism and passenger 
security related to urban bus operations throughout the 
country including identifying and categorizing die types 
of vandalism; estimating the cost to industry; surveying 
past campaigns, new restraints, and various controls; in- 
depth interviewing and questioning industry represeni- 

(ho mihlir • nnd clnmonstmlinor vnndnlism 
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Th(! Administrative ( )ltuv nf tin- United Slates Courts 
entu|>iles slatisties on wiretapping by Federal ami Stale 
law enrol l enienl ngeuries, administers tin- Criminal Jus- 
lire Arl of 1964, supervises the federal /foliation Kerv- 
i‘<-. compiles Matislies on Federal eriminal rases, and 
supervises and administers (lie federal roml system 
generally. 

I he Administrative Oilin* was erealed by the Art of 
Congress ( >f August 7, 1939 (53 Slat. 1223; 23 U.S.C. 
hill). It is the administrative arm of die Federal judici- 
al y and, as snrli, is mijh-i vised by the Judicial Coufrremr 
of the United States, which has administrative responsi- 
bility for tlie Federal court system. 

Unties. Aniom* its administrative duties, the Administra- 
tive Ollier | (repairs and administers the budget for Fed- 
eial emu Is and handles special matins minting to supplies 
and (piaHets for tin* com Is; supervises the adminis- 
liadon “f die Maulmiptey Art; and exercises general su- 
pei vision over rlriiral. administrative, and other court 
personnel, iurludiug piobaliou ollieeis and U.S. Magis- 
trates. I'be Admiuisiiative ( Jilin* also lias duties in con- 
nection with impleuieiiliiiK the Criminal Justice Act of 
1964, ns aiueudeil, and compiling statistics on wiretap ap- 
plications acted upon hy Federal and Slate judges. 

Wiretapping 

In accordance with III U.S.C. 2510(11), every Federal 
and State judge is required to (lie a written report with 
the Director of the Administrative Office on each appli- 
cation made to him for an order authorizing the inter- 
ception of a wire or oral communication. 

Prosecuting oHiiials who have authorized applications 
for intercept orders are required to file reports in Janu- 
ary of each year setting forth various information con- 
cerning the communications that were actually inter- 
cepted, the cost of the intercepts, and the results of the 
intercepts in terms of ani’sts, trials, convictions, anti the 
number of motions to suppress the. use of the intercepts. 
All records are kept on a calendar year basis. 

In the ! 2-month period ending December 31, 1970, 
them were 595 reports on applications for intercept or- 
ders made to Federal and State judges. No original ap- 
plications were denied. Of the 596 granted, 182 were 
signed by Federal judges and 414 were signed by Stale 
judges. Stale, judges in New York signed 215 authoriza- 
tion orders, 52 percent of aii orders signed by State 
judges. 

The 596 applications filed during 1970 compare with 
301 applications filed during 1969 and 174 applications 

Statue at Supreme (.'curt of the United States. 


filed from June 20, 1968, when the. provisions of the act 
became effective, to 1 Jcceinber 3 1 , 1968. 

Prosecuting officials report that wiretaps installed in 
197(1 in nnoiriaiiri- with court approval resulted in inter- 
cepted conversations ranging in frequency from one 
every flay to 308 per day. The average number of persons 
intercepted by orders where an interception look place 
was -|-| ; the average number (if conversations overheard 
by these orders was 656. Total cost of an intercept in 
terms of manpower, equipment, and oilier costs ranged 
from $1 I (a $146,309 for an average cost of $5,534. 

Criminal Justice Act 

The Administrative Office administers the Criminal Jus- 
tice Actor 1964 (1\I,. 88-455) . 

The act compensates counsel appointed by the court 
for indigent defendants in Federal criminal cases in the 
pretrial, trial, and appellate stages. It also provides pay- 
ment for investigations, experts, and other services. 

Uongres-. amended the act in 196!) to provide for a pub- 
lic defender .service for any Federal judicial district that 
desired to establish one. In the alternative, the amend- 
ments authorized establishment of a community public 
defender organization operating cither on a fee basis or 
oil grants approved hy the Judicial Conference. 

The amendments also extended coverage of dm act to 
ancillary and oilier proceedings and increased fee* and 
total compensation provisions. 

FY 1971 statistics. In FY 1971, Congress appropriated 
$12 million for implementation of the. act. Under the 
terms of the act, counsel were appointed for more than 
38,000 defendants and 1,800 appellants. The district 
courts authorized $122,777 for investigative, expert, and 
other services. 

The new amendments to the act became effective on 
February 11, 1971, and by the close of I*‘Y 1971, seven 
districts had commenced operating under a Federal pub- 
lic defender system. Grants had been approved by the 
Judicial Conference for two community public defender 
organizations. 'Flu*, remaining judicial districts are operat- 
ing either on a direct-assigned counsel system or under 
legal aid or defender organizations, relying entirely on the 
fee. system. 

Federal Probation Service 

The Administrative Office, through its Division of Pro- 
bation, supervises the Federal Probation Service. The 



of prosonlcnce investigations in M <-'71 w,ls ■ '* j ,( . 
higher than in FY 1970. A total at MM mvptiKatimr. 
was made for die courts and the remainder for Hie Hmeau 
of Prison institutions, the United States Hoard nil ami.-, 
United States Disciplinary barracks, and for U,S. nllm- 


neys in juvenile matters. 

The number of persons received for supervision din- 
ing yy 1971 was 24,. r ) 7 7, compared with 2I.M2I in M 
1970, an increase of I2.(i percent. Dining FY 19/1, tin- 
daily per capita cost of Federal probation snpei vision was 
$1.13 a day, or $412,011 per year. The average cost per 
person served during the year is estimated at $227.12. 

During FY 197 1 , several legislative and administrative 
changes were made in regard to pmmluies ;iii< 1 pr.n lit en 
for the supervision of paiolees and probationers. 

In addition, a program for supervised afleicare lor 
imrcotic iiddieis was in ell eel, and two research piojerts 


were eonducled. 

Reports on those activities follow. 


Community Treatment Centers. The Division nl Proba- 
tion collaborated with the bureau of Prisons in dialling 
legislation to open facilities of Community Ti raiment 
Centers operated by the Ihneau of Prisons to prisons 
oil parole, probation, and mandatory jelease. It is ex- 
pected that this new resource available to the mints 
will result in improved handling of many nl lent Iris in 
die community without the need for institutional 
confinement. 


Pmole standards. Tn FY 1971, new .itundanls wen- pin- 
mulgated for the supervision of persons mi parole. This 
culminated several years of work by members ami stall of 
the Hoard of Parole, the. I >i vision of Probation, ami n omi- 
milieu of chief probation ollicers. The new siainl.uds will 
assist the probation officer in determining the degn e of 
supervision he should exercise over each case to achieve 
the twin objectives of protecting the community and as- 
sisting the parolee to become a law-abiding, pimhiciivr 
person. 

Transfer of jurisdiction. The Cnmmitlec. on the Admin- 
istration of the Probation System, a ronuniiire of seven 
Federal judges appointed by the Chief justice of the 
United Stales to give policy guidance to the Judicial C Ion- 
fcrence. regarding the Federal Probation Service, recom- 
mended that die Judicial Conference adopt a new transfer 
of jurisdiction policy. The Committee recommended that, 
whenever a probationer moves from one judicial district to 
another, jurisdiction be transferred comuriently with 
probation supervision. This policy is expected to enhance 
the effectiveness of probation supervision and save the ex- 
pense of reluming alleged violators to the original juris- 
diction for revocation proceedings. 
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Narcotic addict rehabilitation. Probation officers provide 
community supervision for narcotic addicts treated under 
Title II of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Ad. In FY 
1971, 4 Off persons had been released to aftercare, a pro- 
gram combining close supervision by the probation officer 
and intensive counseling in a suitable clinic. 


Federal Criminal Cases 
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Cases docketed. A total of 41,290 criminal cases was 
docketed in FY 1971, an 8.4 percent increase over the 
previous fiscal year. The percentage rise in different of- 
fense categories was uneven. For example, bank robbery, 
narcotics, and weapons law violations were sharply up 
whereas auto theft and migratory bird violations showed 
a marked decrease. 

Rank robbery cases. Since FY 1961, bank robbery prose- 
cutions have risen by 433 percent, and 29 percent since 
FY 1970. Since FY 1961, cases involving the use of fire- 
arms rose 9 00 percent; most of this increase occurred in 
FY 1970 and FY 1971 as a result of the gun control pro- 
visions of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970. Viola- 
tions relating to escape from custody, aiding and abetting 
escape, failure to appear in court, and bail jumping rose 
423 percent since FY 1961, from 238 in FY 1961 to 1,245 
in FY 1971. 

Narcotic cases. In FY 1971, there was a 33 percent rise in 
narcotic drug law cases over FY 1970. A new law, the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970, accounted for some of the increase. The act was 
signed into law on May 1, 1971, 2 months before the 
close of the fiscal year. In those 2 months, 309 cases, in- 
cluding 127 marijuana cases, HI narcotic cases, and 41 
controlled substances (depressants and stimulants) cases, 
were docketed. Altogether, in FY 1971 , 4,679 narcotic and 
drug abuse violations were recorded. 

Draft cases. The most substantial increase, both in per- 
centage and numbers, was for violations of the Selective 
Service Act. There were only 251 prosecutions under that 
act in FY 1961. In FY 1971 there were 4,539, a 1,708 
percent increase. 


Auto theft cases. Auto theft charges have decreased 
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women. Tn FY 1969, funding was $-1 .01:1,01)1); in l'Y 

1970, .$4,773,000; and $5,132,000 in FY 1971. 

Dhcct employment. Direct employment projects piovule 
work and training programs, focusing especially on the 
chronically unemployed. Funding levels were $K»I .(HHl 
in FY 1969; $1,128,000 in FY 1970; and $9111.000 in FY 

1971. 

School-age education. School-age education pingi.iins 
provide guidance, testing, and counseling; tutoiial and 
remedial education; cultural activities, including p.uiiri- 
pation in and exposure to the? creative and pci foi tiling 
arts; curriculum and fac ility development; special educa- 
tion programs; and other education programs or mm vices. 
Funding in FY 1969 was $5,747,001); in FY 1970. 
$4,056,000; and in FY 1971, $5,3 75,000. 

Adult education. Adult education projects leach Kuglhh 
n.s a second language, and offer basic- literacy li. titling and 
other educational services to adults. In FY 1969, funding 
was $2,797,000; in FY 1970, $11, 026,01 10; and in F V 1971, 
$8,363,000. 

Emergency assistance. Emergency financial assistance 
programs provide loans nr grants to meet immediate and 
urgent individual and family needs, including housing, 
clothing, and employment-related needs. Funding levels 
were $20,000 in VY 1969; $20,000 in FY 1970; and 
$06,000 in FY 1971. 

Youth development. Youth development programs, in- 
itiated in May 1970, stress the ac tive participation uf poor 
youth, 14-25 years of age, in the planning, operation, and 
evaluation of programs designed to serve them. These 
programs deal with employment, economic development, 
education, recreation, police-youth relations, cultural en- 
richment, and various oilier youth activities. Funding in 
FY 1969 was $33,663,000; in FY 1970, $30,792,001) ; and 
in FY 1971, $32,005,000. 

Recreation. Recreation programs provide recreation for 
the poor on a year-round or nearly year-round basis. Pro- 
gram funding in FY 1969 was $1,010,000; in FY 1970 
$ 1 ,286,000 ; and in FY 197 1, $498,000. 

Economic development. Economic development pro- 
giams aic designed to stimulate economic development 
in the community. Among other things, these programs 
are concerned with businesses and services operated bv 
local individuals and groups, the location of outside 
industry in the community, tourism projects, and the 


Criminal Penalties 
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Research and Demonstra 
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nncl two Federal institutions. Most of its emphasis lias 
been on post-secondary education, but in practice it also 
provides Adult basic Education (AbE), General Equiva- 
lency Diploma (GED), and vocational skills training. 
Approximately 25 percent of the effort has had a non- 
degree emphasis. During the in-prison phase, participants 
are immersed in an 8-hour-a-day program, uninterrupted 
by normal institutional work. These projects an', admin- 
istered apart from the corrections establishment, except 
for one project that is changing over to institutional 
management. 

OEO funded the original NewGate program in Oregon 
in 1967. Since that lime, five additional programs have 
been financed. These programs operate in various types 
of institutions and with varying prison inmate populations. 

OEO has spent $3,045,213 on all NewGate projects 
since FY I960. The total for each year is: FY 1969, 
$706,370; FY 1970, $ 1 ,171 ,486 ; and FY 1971 , $1,167,357. 

Project Operations 

Hrief descriptions of NewGate projects follow. 

Colorado. Colorado NewGate works with inmates at 
the Federal Youth Center for youthful offenders from all 
Stales west of the Mississippi River. This is the newest 


Inmates at the St. Cloud (Minnesota) Refoimatory for Men 
roccuvc college training through Project NewGate, 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

NewGate program, operating for the first time July 1, 
1971 . The grantee is the University of Colorado, Denver, 
Colo., and the prison involved is the Federal Youth 
Center, Englewood, Colo. 

Kentucky. Kentucky NewGate works with the young 
( 16-24-year-old) inmates of a Federal Youth Center. 
The average age of the students is less than 20 years and 
the average length of commitment is 13 months. Because 
this Youth Center is the Federal institution for youthful 
offenders from all States east of the Mississippi River, 
aftercare is more complex for this NewGate than for 
the State programs. The grantee is the University of Ken- 
tucky Research Foundation, Lexington, Ky., and the 
prison involved is the Ashland Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Ky. 

Minnesota. Minnesota NewGate operates in a State 
reformatory with young prisoners, 18 to 23 years old. In- 
cluded are American Indian men at the City Workhouse. 
The University of Minnesota has asked NewGate to take 
charge of the university’s program of on-campus study 
for inmates in all State penal institutions, including those 
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Experimental Youth Programs 

OEO funds eight experimental programs fm ciHatlv.in- 
tagccl inner city youth, usually assisted by adults, designee 
lo lead them away from delinquent behavior and tow.ti 
const me live lives. 

The programs arc funded under demonstration gum! 
authority of section 232 »f the lirmumm* ( )p|>«n limitv 
Act. 

The purpose of these experiments is to deter mme 
whether participation of youths themselves in planning 
and conducting projects would have tire desired impact. 

Now in lire final funding phase, these youth pmjrih 
were funded as an experimental series i« • test a v.nirtv 
of organizational models and program components. I le v 
provided much of the impetus and diieetion for the Youth 
Development Programs now funded under section ‘.Ml 
of the KOA. 

Descriptions of examples of those piojeels follow. 

California. The Neighborhood Home of Ninth Rich* 
mood, Calif., was funded to operate a prngtum ib dgim) 
to bridge lire conitmmieations gap. The PHI participating 
young people print their own community newspaper, 
present plays, and produce video tapes on vaiioiis com- 
munity problems and programs for groups such .is the 
City Council, Contra Costa College, the Wiiglil Ifislitiiu* 
of the University of California, and the Richmond MimIcI 
Cities program. Funding was 1$ 1(11 1,000 in FY !%'•; none 
in FY 1 5)70 ; and $106,271 in FY 11171. 

District of Columbia. United Planning Organization in 
Washington, D.C., received a giant in FY 1 1 >V I to help 
support the Teen Corps, an employment service for jimei 
city youth. In addition lo matching applicants with jobs, 
the traditional employment agency fum linn, Teen Corps 
also Iras a program which helps inner city south hud 
belter jobs by giving them the urmsaiy skills hadi 
language, anti secretarial ability, for example. Fumlim* 
was $49,987 in FY 1!)71. 

Florida. The Community Ac tion Agency of IlilMmiom'h 
County, Fla., receives funds that it delegates to tin* Com* 
mission on Human Relations. The Commission has tml 
these, lo create a Youth Council composed of icpn seiu.i. 
lives of 1 1 youth groups with total membership of nhoni 
000. Members of the Council serve the Human Relations 
Commission in an advisory role, giving information on 
the needs of their constituents and helping develop 
programs to meet those needs. These, programs focus pii- 
marily on economic development and include job train- 
ing and placement for both in-school and nui-of-.nliiKi) 
youth and the planning and operation of a franchised 
fast-food unit. Funding totaled $183,20-1 in FY 
none in FY 1970, and $176,964 in FY 1971. 

New York. The National Urban League Street Academies 
in New York City hope to serve 2,000 4,000 inner city 
youths by encouraging them lo enroll in college prepara- 
tory educational programs run in their communities by 
the Urban League. The Street Academies project will 
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The project’s primary goal is to reduce tensions between 
the police ot the Third District of the jVfetropolitan Police 
Department and its 106,000 residents. Among other goals 
are improvement of police protection, crime prevention 
and detection, noncriminal dispute settlements, and de- 
livery of emergency social services. 

POP is a multi-pronged attack on the problems that 
prevent police from delivering, and citizens from receiv- 
ing, adequate police soiviccs. 

Police In-Service Training 

'The largest, and perhaps the most controversial program, 
was the Police In-Service Training Component, an on- 
duty program of continuing seminars that each officer in 
the 'Third District was required to attend. This police 
training aimed to demonstrate that police performance 
can be improved by a continual in-scrvicc training project. 

'The training project was to provide opportunities for 
the police: ( 1 ) to examine and evaluate their own experi- 
ences in order to develop more factual perceptions of 
their role; (2) to increase their knowledge of the law and 
judicial system; (3) to increase their awareness of current 
social problems that create friction between police and 
citizens; and (4) to meet with members of the community 
to discuss ways of improving mutual understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

To attain these goals, the training component was or- 
ganized to investigate three categories: human relations, 
law, and police operation and management. 

Human relations. Human relations training was designed 
with concern for three elements: dealing with people 
more effectively, especially in peace-keeping situations; 
developing an increased awareness of the policeman’s 
need for community support: and sharpening of skills 
used in obtaining that support. 

Law. Law was to be studied toward developing more 
effective prosecutions in law enforcement. Special em- 
phasis was to be given to managerial efficiency so as to 
eliminate time-consuming, money-wasting attempts to 
prosecute questionable cases. 

Police operations. Police operations and management 
studies were to be directed towards the sharpening of old 
skills and development of new ones in the technical and 
administrative aspects of a policeman’s job. Techniques 
of pursuit, capture, surveillance, use of data processing 
equipment, and other technical methods were to be ex- 
plored. An Intensive Spanish-language program was in- 
cluded for some of the participating policemen. 


Techniques. From the beginning of the project on Au- 
gust 9, 1 96B, to April 30, 1971, a wide variety of in-service 
training sessions was conducted. Although many dif- 
ferent training techniques were to be used, a small group 
of sensitivity-type seminars was emphasized. Discussion 
leaden were hired to head groups of 12 to 15 policemen. 
Actual working experiences were presented. To develop 
new concepts and sharpen old skills, each participant 
described how he would have handled that situation or 
how he had handled a similar situation. 

In addition to small group seminars, films, audio-visual 
materials, and closed circuit television were used, either 
to supplement or to replace the verbal presentation of a 
situation. Informal debating, role-playing, and interviews 
with judges, attorneys for the defense, and probation offi- 
cers were used in relevant phases of the police in-service 
training to promote discussion and understanding of other 
legal disciplines. 

Evaluation. An OEO evaluation contractor indicated in 
a preliminary assessment that the in-service training pro- 
gram had not been a success. This was based on data 
available as of May 30, 197 L. 

Attendance by the police was at times poor. Disagree- 
ments were common among the project staff, the police, 
and members of the community concerning the proper 
substantive content of the training. 

Deeply held feelings of mistrust between the police 
and the community, the very tensions which the program 
was seeking to alleviate, were cited by the report as a 
major reason for the difficulties. 

Citizens Board 

Foremost among the operational aspects of the PDP 
has been the creation of an elected Citizens Board. Its 
functions include acting as a liaison between police and 
community, directing portions of the PDP-instituted 
police training, and serving in an advisory capacity on 
policy decisions. 

A roster of proposed programs to accomplish project 
goals was submitted by the Citizens Board on March 25, 
1970. Programs other than those proposed by the Board 
have also been implemented or planned by the PDP. 
These experimental programs arc designed to train and 
educate policemen, inform citizens, improve noncriminal 
police services, afford increased employment for com- 
munity residents, and give the citizens a greater voice in 
police policies. 

These additional experimental programs were spon- 
sored by the PDP in three general areas- -community 
liaison, community sendees, and police operations and 
procedures. 



service tasks, and also increases routine, nonadversary 
contact between police and community residents. 

It also benefits the Third District residents because 
the civilian employees have more time than the regular 
police to assist them personally. 

The interim assessment of the PDP concludes that the 
rivilian employment component of the project is faring 
reasonably well in spite of general administrative and 
recruitment difficulties plaguing PDP as a whole. 

Junior Cadets. The Junior Cadet and Courtesy Patrol, 
a PDP community sen-ices program designed to interest 
youth in the importance of policing the community, was 
started in July 1970. Youths between the ages of 16 and 
21 have been hired and trained to perform various public 
safety functions not related to crime. 

Their duties include escorting senior citizens and pre- 
school children, chaperoning community affairs, helping 
direct traffic, checking the external security of commercial 
and vacant buildings, making sure children arc not 
trapped inside vacant buildings, and reporting abandoned 
cars, burned-out lights, and uncollected garbage. 

'They receive job-related training in first aid, self- 
defense, communications, community relations, knowl- 
edge of emergency services and community resources, 
and instruction on streets, alleys, and buildings of the 
area. General training includes the structure and function- 
ing of the Metropolitan Police Department, crime and 
social problems, basic legal issues, preparation for the 
police entrance examination, and police recruit training. 

Drug abuse. Some PDP money was used in FY 1971 in 
a program to combat drug abuse in the Third District 
community. The program was not run by the PDP staff, 
but was delegated to Regional Addiction Prevention 
(RAP). RAP offers a chemical-free approach to the 
rehabilitation of addicts, with a storefront "RAP Shop" 
where addicts or ex-addicts can walk in and participate 
in group therapy sessions with the staff and volunteer 
community residents. 

Youth center. The Hillcrest youth center project was a 
PDP community service project conceived by a police- 
man to provide an opportunity for police officers to be- 
come actively involved in cultural enrichment of the 
area youth, All workers are volunteers. Although it was 
originally expected that music, arts, and sports were to 
be offered, the main emphasis has been on sports. 

Switchboard. Some PDP money was provided for a 
24-hour Switchboard Outreach Program. Operation of 
the program was delegated to Switchboard, which has 


been operating in the District of Columbia for the past 
5 years, ft offers telephone help in the form of inhuma- 
tion, advice, counseling, ancl a sympathetic car. 

SAJA. PDP money was also provided to support a com- 
niunity services program entitled Special Approaches 
to Juvenile Assistance (SAJA). The purpose of SAJA 
is to establish a channel of communications between the 
"hippie" or “free” community and concerned citizens. 

SAJA works in conjunction with other Third District 
organizations such as Switchboard and RAP. They infer 
young people to these facilities as well as to the Distort 
of Columbia Clinic and the Free Clinic for medical care. 
Several local ministers provide spiritual counseling for 
youth in this program. 

Citizen riders. A citizen riders program was operated 
during FY 1971. The purpose was reciprocal education: 
community residents would gain a better understanding 
of police work, obtain an overview of police operation*, 
and learn how the problems of die police relate to die 
community; policemen would learn more about ‘Hurd 
District residents and their altitudes. 

By riding along in a patrol car, the. rider bad an oppor- 
tunity to observe first-hand and to discuss the policeman's 
behavior and decisions with him. All riders were re- 
quested to write detailed reports on the events occurring 
during their rides, both positive and negative. On the 
basis of these reports, some Third District officers received 
“Policeman of the Month" awards from the. Citizen* 
Board. 

Despite the reciprocal education purpose of the citizen 
riders program, this program has received the most pro- 
test from the police. They often viewed the riders as 
spies from the Board, especially since the officers were 
initially not allowed access to the reports. Polirc rom- 
plainccl that most of the riders either could not or did 
not write objective evaluations. 

Photography. Another PDP community services program 
is photography training for youth, in which one of the 
Third District police officers volunteers his sendee* 
to teach Third District youth how to take and develop 
pictures both as a hobby and a career. Although this 
program can be offered on only a small scale, it has been 
enthusiastically received. 

Police Operations and Procedures 

The third category of PDP activity comprises police opera- 
tions and procedure programs. These programs, dealing 



ploy men t of patrol personnel to best accomplish police 
protection, priorities of enforcement, handling of com- 
plaints, methods of police recruitment and promotion, 
police relations with diverse elements of the community, 
and (he operation of specialized units of the Metropolitan 
Police Department within the Third District. 

Entrance exams. One such program was training for 
prospective police applicants, designed to give those black 
clitizens eligible to take the police entrance examination 
an opportunity to pass it. 

A short-term program of 2 to 3 weeks was offered for 
applicants with few or no educational dclicicncies, includ- 
ing those who had failed (he exam previously. 

A long-term program with a $2 per hour stipend was 
also offered applicants with educational deficiencies. All 
applicants could remain in this program up to 6 months 
or until they either passed the entrance examination or 
accepted sonic other full-time employment. 

Despite vigorous public relations efforts, enrollment in 
the training program was low, and the program was 
abandoned. 

Promotional exams. An intensive study program for the 
police promotional examination was implemented in FY 
1971 as an additional incentive to recruit and retain black 
officers. Although the program was not solely for blacks, 
its emphasis was upon black participation in an attempt 
to achieve a more racially balanced hierarchy in the 
Metropolitan Police Department. As an incentive, a $3.85 
per hour study stipend was paid to officers who were eligi- 
ble for the exam and were selected by the Citizens Board 
for the training program. Board selections were based on 
the officers’ work in the community as an indication of 
potential for improving police-community relations. This 
program, too, was abandoned because of low response. 

Conclusion 

It is dear that the Pilot District Project (PDP) faces 
ninny problems. The interim assessment by the contract 
evaluator indicated that the PDP has not successfully im- 
plemented some of its most critical programs and proce- 
dures. The assessment indicated that because subgoals 
have not been attained, major goals could not be fulfilled. 

The report said that the more critical problems plagu- 
ing the Pilot District Project and its programs arc admin- 
istrative. Observers note that administrative in-lighting 
has often left the direction of the project and its programs 
in a stale of near chaos. Also, some programs were de- 
layed because of community criticism. Although some of 
these problems were anticipated, the degree to which they 
have impeded the project had not been foreseen. 

OEO provided PDP with financial assistance totaling 
$1,097,418 in FY 1969 and $300,000 in FY 1970. OEO 
continued in FY 1971 to value the project’s basic worth 
and therefore funded the project with $179,272 for May 
and June 1971 and with $343,100 for the 10-month 
period ending April 30, 1972. 

Closely allied to the Pilot District Project are a 
$170,631 FY 1969 contract and a $30,000 FY 1970 sup- 
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the PDP. The contractor produced police training films 
based on the project and a documentary of the project 
for public viewing. Work on these was completed by 
October 1, 1971. 

Operational Programs 

'Flic operational programs include programs in drug 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts and chronic drug 
abusers, support of inmate rehabilitation, assistance to 
persons unable to raise bail, youth services, and provision 
of legal services to the poor. The. Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA), an FY 1971 function of OEO, also is 
reported on to the extent that it had programs to reduce 
or prevent crime. 

Drug Rehabilitation 

OEO funds a comprehensive rehabilitation program for 
narcotic addicts and drug abusers among the poor. 

Drug treatment projects, operated in States in alt areas 
of the country, range from community-based treatment 
ancl alternatives to incarceration for offenders to services 
for incarcerated drug offenders. 

The OEO drug rehabilitation program had been op- 
erated since June 1967. The current authority for this 
program is section 222 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, which authorizes the Director of OEO to develop 
and canyon: “A ‘Drug Rehabilitation 1 program designed 
to discover the causes of drug abuse and addiction, to 
treat narcotic ancl drug addiction and the dependence 
associated with chug abuse, and to rehabilitate the drug 
abuser and the drug addict.” 

Although these chug rehabilitation projects are ex- 
pected to help reduce crime, the impact cannot be fully 
measured because of their brief length of operation. But, 
an indication of the effectiveness of the program is under- 
lined by the district attorney of Laredo, Tex., who re- 
ported that drug- related crimes in the city decreased about 
65 percent since the inception of the OEO-sponsored 
rehabilitation project there. 

Funding 

The FY 1970 and FY 1971 authorizations for OEO have 
specified that minimum amounts be made available for the 
narcotic and drug rehabilitation program. Those amounts 
were set at $4.5 million for FY 1970 and $12.8 million 
for FY 1971. 

During FY 1969, OEO allocated approximately $2.2 
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served approximately 15,000 low-income addicts and 
reached approximately 25,000 youths and 40,000 adults 
through educational, prevention, and early intervention 

programs. , 

OEO also supports the National Institute for Drug 
Programs, which trains ex-addicts to work in drug reha- 
bilitation projects. OEO provided $400,000 for this pro- 
gram in FY 1971. 


Projects 

The projects supported under this program are commu- 
nity-based. They maintain the family structure and help 
in the recover)' and rehabilitation of drug abusers and 
addicts. They encourage and, to some extent, require the 
use of community facilities, sen-ices, and resources, such 
as public welfare, vocational training, job placement, 
law enforcement, and medical and mental health. 

The programs support a wide range of treatment and 
supportive services, including therapeutic communities, 
halfway houses, guidance and counseling, and methadone 
maintenance. The major thrust of the OEO rehabilita- 
tion program is toward human renewal. Crime reduction 
is one of the mosts desirable by-products of the program. 

Of particular significance is a grant made to South 
Carolina for development by its Department of Correc- 
tions of a statewide comprehensive program of rehabili- 
tation services for incarcerated young and adult drug 
offenders. Included are residency in prerelease centers, 
academic and vocation training, and group and individ- 
ual counseling and therapy. 

A gram to the California Department of Corrections 
supported a residential program that includes intensive 
job testing, counseling, health and mental health care, 
and job placement. It provides an alternative to the in- 
carceration of youthful drug offenders. 

Regional Offices 

In addition to the comprehensive drug rehabilitation 
projects funded under the authority of section 222 of the 
act, three drug rehabilitation projects funded by OEO 
Regional Offices under section 221 of the EOA were 
operating in FY 1971. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., OEO assistance totaling $35,000 
was provided to a residential rehabilitation center to 
support a year-long rehabilitation experience for 40 pa- 
tients. The same funding level was provided in FY 1970. 

In Albuquerque, N. Mex., $30,000 was provided by 
OEO in FY 1971 to a drug rehabilitation program that 
operates store-front counseling centers and a methadone 
treatment colony. During FY 1971, the program helped 
approximately 500 persons. 

The Laredo, Tex., Drug Abuse and Rehabilitation 
Center focuses on rehabilitation of heroin addicts. Using 
methadone and supporting social services, the project 
gives addicts and their families the opportunity for edu- 
cation, training, employment, and social and emotional 
development that has been lacking in their previous envi- 


ronments. OEO provided $70,639 in FY 1970 and 
$63,312 in FY 1971. The project assisted an estimated 
120 families. 

Plans 

OEO expects to continue to play a significant role in 
national drug programs in two main areas: (1) the 
development and support of community-based programs 
focused on low-income populations; and (2) the devel- 
opment and support of innovative rehabilitation, preven- 
tion, and early intervention projects. 

Special emphasis will be on programs related to cor- 
rectional and law enforcement agencies that will estab- 
lish effective liaison with community-based programs. 
In addition, drug rehabilitation programs arc planned 
as integral parts of OEO-assistcd Comprehensive Health 
Services Programs (Neighborhood Health Center's). 

Rehabilitation Support 

OEO funded several projects in FY 1971 that dealt with 
various aspects of rehabilitation of persons in lire criminal 
justice system. 

Descriptions of those projects follow: 

Long Beach, Calif. The Gongrcso de La Raza of Long 
Beach operates Academic Halfway House, a special coun- 
seling and support program for college student cx-convicts. 
wanting to return to school. OEO assistance totaling 
$25,092 was provided in FY 1971. 

Hoffman House, operated by the Long Beach Council 
of Churches, is a residential program for female ex- 
convicts. Support and counseling arc provided to eight 
newly released women while they find jobs and living 
arrangements. The average stay is 4 weeks, and followup 
counseling also is conducted. Approximately 64 women 
are served per year. OEO provided $31,044 in FY 1971. 

Monterey, Calif. A delegate agency of the Monterey Anti- 
Poverty Program received $8,000 from OEO in FY 1971 
to operate a program which reached 1,500 persons with 
the following activities: 

(1) It sought to resolve petty larceny matters by pro- 
viding counseling to the offenders and by mediation be- 
tween plaintiffs and offenders’ parents; 

(2) It arranged lawyers for those arrested for crimes; 

(3) It contacted the California Department of Cor- 
rections on behalf of convicted persons, arranged family 
visits, and provided visits and counseling by agency staff; 


(4) It arranged group meetings for young people on 
probation; and 

(5) It provided rehabilitation of inmates through 
counseling, training, and job placement. The Monterey 
agency works to obtain the early release of prisoners by 
arranging training, education, or job placement. Inmates 
at Solcdacl Prison now have a tutorial program where 
inmates tutor other inmates in college courses. The agency 
has been successful in obtaining work or schooling fur- 
loughs for convicts. Subcontracts have been obtained from 
private businesses for employment of ex-convicts. 

Sneramento, Calif. A delegate agency of the Sacramento 
Area Economic Opportunity Council, Inc., using OEO 
funds, operates a program with two broad objectives: 

( 1 ) To assist the ex-convict in readjustment to life out- 
side the prison through prerelease classes and counseling 
in the prison and post-release counseling, job placement, 
and supportive services ; and 

(2) To deter youth from a life of crime through educa- 
tional seminars and classes. 

Ex-convicts arc used as staff and volunteers in both 
phases of the program. The broader community is in- 
volved through a board which provides educational and 
public relations services, emergency supportive services, 
and job openings. 

The project has not obtained the necessary local official 
approval to operate in Folsom Prison, which is in the 
area. A resulting problem is that a number of Folsom 
parolees have not had the benefit of the prerelease phase 
of the program. 

Additionally, unemployment in the area has made it 
increasingly difficult to find jobs for the cx-convicts. In 
many cases this delays the actual release of a prisoner 
since lie must have a job commitment before he can 
receive a parole date. 

OEO assistance to the Sacramento program was 
$42,688 in FY 1969 ; $28,200 in FY 1970; and $40,000 in 
FY 1971. It is projected that 1,700 individuals will be 
assisted during FY 1971. 

Chicago, 111 . The Chicago Department of Human Re- 
sources operates a corrections program which attempts to 
prevent and control delinquency among youth (12 to 21) 
by rehabilitation help such as employment assistance, 
psychological counseling, and residential services for those 
who cannot live at home. This program served 46,500 
individuals in FY 1971. OEO funding was $663,528 in 


transported daily from the prison to Medfield State Hos- 
pital where they are trained as psychiatric aides and as 
staff in other human services fields. The program also 
has a job development and placement aspect. 

New Jersey. Since 1966, the Morrow Association on Cor- 
rection in New Brunswick, a private nonprofit citizens 
association involved in corrections and rehabilitation, has 
served more than 4,000 inmates in correctional institu- 
tions in New Jersey who were convicted of misdemeanors. 
Approximately 1,500 inmates participated in FY 1971. 
Social rehabilitation, job opportunity and training, and a 
halfway house program are the three main elements of 
the comprehensive seiviccs provided by the program. 

In FY 1971, the Morrow Association engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities aimed at reducing the rate of recidivism 
and protecting society from crime and delinquency: 

Q Assisting incarcerated persons to prepare a plan for 
economic and social adjustment after release and 
aiding them and their families in carrying out the 
plan; 

0 Promoting a visiting and counseling service for the 
offender during imprisonment, especially in local jails ; 
0 Providing essential limited financial aid where neces- 
sary during imprisonment and upon release; 

0 Providing a visiting and counseling service for the 
offender’s family during imprisonment; 

0 Assisting persons in local jails, on suspicion, as wit- 
nesses, or pending indictment or trial, to communicate 
with family and friends; 

0 Assisting in rehabilitating the offender; 

□ Promoting useful and gainful employment for offend- 
ers while incarcerated and upon release; 

0 Promoting the securing and retention of qualified 
custodial officers and their proper compensation and 
training; 

0 Promoting safe, adequate, and proper facilities for 
detention of offenders; 

0 Cooperating with the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, probation officers of the counties, and 
other law enforcement officers to extend and increase 
the effectiveness of rehabilitation programs; 

0 Enlisting the cooperation of the public in reintegrating 
offenders into the community; and 
0 Engaging in research and information activities. 

The OEO funding for the Morrow program was 
$108,000 in FY 1969;$! 19,790 in FY 1970; and $119,516 
in FY 1971. 

Ohio. Talbert House is a residential program in Cincin- 
nati for concentrated and comprehensive rehabilitation 
of parolees of Ohio penal institutions. Many “graduates 
from the halfway house seek to work for the program, 
both on a paid and unpaid basis, and visit the parolees 
often. The recidivism rate of Talbert participants is only 
20 percent. Fifty-one parolees were involved in FY 1971. 
OEO funding was $38,240 in FY 1969; $35,429 in FY 
1970; and $37,000 in FY 1971. 
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Wash., area. The project currently is giving both pre- 
release and postrelease counseling and conducts a speak- 
ers bureau of ex-felons for minority youth groups. 

Bail and Probation Projects 

OEO funded a number of projects in FY 1971 that dealt 
with bail or probation in criminal proceedings. The bail 
projects provide such sendees as arrangement for release 
on own recognizance. 

Descriptions of two projects follow: 

San Francisco Bail Project. The San Francisco Bail Proj- 
ect arranges release of indigent prisoners on their own 
recognizance when they arc detained in custody awaiting 
trial; and it also refers defendants to legal counsel and 
to medical, psychiatric, or other professional services. 1‘hc 
purpose is to generate substantial changes in the bail sys- 
tem, especially to relieve the indigent defendant from 
financial hardships related to bail bonding agencies. 

The project has become a model program for profes- 
sionals working in related fields. More than 20,000 par- 
ticipants have been recorded by the San Francisco Bail 
Project since it began in 1964. In that time, the release 
of 16,300 arrested persons has been obtained, with 2,620 
in FY 1971. The release of these indigents relieved them 
from long periods of pretrial detention, and saved the 
city custodial costs and possible welfare costs where jobs 
could have been lost. 

Release of defendants on their own recognizance lias 
become established as a part of the pretrial criminal jus- 
tice system of the city as judges rely more and more upon 
the project’s evaluations of defendants still in custody. Of 
those participants released on their own recognizance, 97 
percent have honored their court appearances. 

The project has utilized volunteers, saving thousands of 
dollars in salaries. Support for the project has coinc from 
many professionals of the legal and judicial sector as well 
as the community at large. 

A problem cited by the project is the need to refine 
the system which ill and hospitalized defendants use to in- 
form the court that appearance is impossible. 

OKO funding for the San Francisco project totaled 
$61,833 in FY 1969, $60,000 in FY 1970, and $25,000 in 
FY 1971. The program has now moved under the City 
of San Francisco funding, releasing OEO from future 
funding in line with the philosophy that worthwhile pro- 
grams will be spun off to sources of revenue other than 
OEO. 

Paterson Probation Project. The Paterson, N.J., Proba- 
tion Project is an employment and counseling program 
that attempts to bring sendees, counseling, jobs, and com- 
munity involvement to the life of late teenage and adult 
probationers. Successful work adjustment for this age 
group is crucial in post-conviction success. The program 
has three major elements: 

( 1 ) Provision of jobs ; 

(2) Mobilization of educational, vocational, housing, 
medical, rehabilitative, psychiatric, and counseling serv- 
ices: and 


ter. The representatives’ responsibilities arc: (a) referring 
and helping juveniles obtain die services above; and (bl 
establishing a close relationship with cacli probationer 
and conducting individual and group counseling that will 
stress identification and resolution of personal problems. 

The New Jersey Department of Community Affairs 
believes that the Paterson project will be a model for the 
rest of the State. Three strategies for improving probation 
are being implemented: 

(1) County probation projects arc being organized to 
concentrate on primary duties of counseling and program 
management ; 

(2) Specialized and diversified probation program- 
ming — including casework, groupwork, and special ac- 
tivity groups (tutorial, vocational, recreational) utilizing 
trained probation officers, volunteers, part-time workers, 
par ^professionals, and specialists — are being provided; 
and 

(3) Residential and non-residenlial community-based 
facilities arc being established. 

Participants in the Paterson Probation Project num- 
bered 400 in FY 1971. OEO funding was $127,000 for 
FY 1969 and $126,899 for FY 1970. The program utilized 
unexpended funds in FY 1971, and no new funds were 
involved. 

Youth Services 

A number of projects funded by OEO during FY 1971 
provided recreation, education, counseling, and other 
supportive services to youths in neighborhoods with high 
crime rates. 

Descriptions of the projects follow : 

Alabama. The Jefferson County Committee for Economic 
Opportunity, a community action agency serving the 
Birmingham area, is operating a comprehensive com- 
munity-based delinquency casework project. This pro- 
gram of counseling and outreach services for delinquents 
and their families, affiliated with the Family Court of 
Jefferson County, attempts to cope with the many prob- 
lems families of delinquents have in obtaining essential 
services needed to alleviate their difficulties. To make 
Family Court services more readily available to lower in- 
come families, Family Court staff is being assigned to 
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"" jiiift, iH-mmnn, ami social activities lor 200 youth 
j;aia; members in (buy. OKI) funding for this project in 
l 1 \ 1969, IV 1970, ami FY 1971 was approximately 
r>0,0<)() j XV year. 

Ohio. Two Toledo projects concentrated on cultural 
pride pi ne, rams in high crime neighborhoods in FY 1071. 
Kach project received approximately $I0,()0() per fiscal 
year in 1969, 1070, and 1071 and served about 1,000 
individuals, llolh projects plan rotii| ircl tensive, youth pro- 
r.rams of counseling, training, and education. 

I exas. 1 In* Harris tlmmly Community Action Asso- 
ciation, in I fouxion, operates a program of supportive and 
diteclive counseling in troubled youth and their fam- 
ilies. I’he program works closely with junior high and high 
selmtil dropouts and provides educational stipends so 
their education can lie resumed. The youth are referred 
In I lie program hy the school system, the juvenile court, 
juvenile probation nlliceis, atul oilier comnniuity agen- 
cies. J’litmc plans include a foster home placement serv- 
ice and a hallway house system. 

Approximately !H. r > youths are served at one time by 
tin* Man is Comity ptogram, 2150 independently and H. r i 
mote in group sessions. <)R() provided $91,912 in TV 
$11(1, (i(K» in FY 19/1), and $101, HI) in FY 1071. 

Police-Community Relations 

hour opeiational pinjecls receiving OKO assistance in 
h Y 1071 conducted police-conimiinity relations programs. 

Koulurky. The Louisville and Jefferson County Com- 
tiiniiily Action ( foininissiou, in l.otiisville, operates a pro- 
gram in which young adults ride on patrols with police 
olliicrsaiid learn polite proiediites in Police Department 
conferences and In ir lings. OKO provided $11.00(1 to this 
progiam in FV 107 1. 

Norlli Carolina. The Cladiator boxing Oluh, co- 
sponsmed by the Winston-Salem Police Department, pro- 
vides boxing itisd u< linn and training for indigent youth 
and adults. In addition, the program has a rehabilitation 
component that works with teenage violators and adult 
ex-convicts. OKC) provided $21,000 in FY 1071. 

Cincinnati! Ohio. OKO provided $0,000 in FY 1971 for 
:i Cincinnati program which seeks to improve relations 
between local citizens and the Police Department by con- 
ducting -seminars in various neighborhoods. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. A Portsmouth police cadet program 
received $l,2‘lfl in FY 1971. The program uses volunteer 
stuff to train 12 delinquent youths for 1 1 weeks to acquaint 
them with police activities. 

Legal Services 

The OKO legal sendees program touches directly and in- 
directly cm a number of areas of crime prevention and 
reduction. 


Pile program is essentially civil in nature, however, and 
it is restricted hy Congress from direct activity in crim- 
inal justice proceedings. 

The major activity of the program is to provide legal 
services for the redress of individual and community-wide 
grievances of the poor. 

Background 

l.egal sendees activities are authorized under section 222 
of the Kconomic. Opportunity Act, which charges the Di- 
rector of OKO with developing and carrying on: “A 
‘Legal Services’ program to further the cause of justice 
among persons living in poverty by mobilizing the assist- 
ance of lawyers and legal institutions and by providing 
legal advice, legal representation, legal counseling, edu- 
cation in legal matters, and other appropriate legal 
services." This mandate is implemented by the Office 
of Legal Services of OKO. 

Funding 

The authorizations for OKO earmarked certain amounts 
for legal services for FY 1970 and FY 1971. As a result of 
the proratirm requirements of the act and the flexibility 
permitted the Director by the act, the. appropriated 
amounts allocated to legal services for section 222 activi- 
ties were $54.7 million for FY 1970 and $61.2 million 
for FY 1971. 

In FY 1971, the Office of Legal Services funded 269 
projects with 93*1 offices and more than 2,000 lawyers in 
all 90 Stales, die District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Total funding for the program was $47.3 niillir* 

FY 1969; $. r H.7 million in FY 1970; and $61.2 in 
in FY 1971. 

Scope of Activities 

The act prohibits the use of legal services grant fun 
for the defense of anyone indicted, or proceeded agaii 
hy information, for the commission of a crime. There 
one exception. If (lie Director of OEO determines, aft 
consultation with the court having jurisdiction, that c 
Iraordinary circumstances require such legal assistance, 
may be provided. 

This assistance was provided only rarely in FY 197 
It was provided, for example, for representation for sc 
oral defendants in prosecutions for alleged welfare fra 
in Vcnnonl. The court there found that adequate le/ 
assistance was not otherwise available and that the < 
pcrtisc of legal services lawyers in welfare law warrant 
their appearance on behalf of the defendants. 
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for Drug Abuse 
Prevention 


A new program to coordinate and strengthen Federal 
programs related to curbing drug abuse was initiated 
late in FY 1971 with the establishment of the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. That Office 
assumed overall responsibility for the many and varied 
Federal programs in drug abuse prevention, education, 
treatment, rehabilitation, training, and research. 

Early activities of the Special Action Office included 
the examination of existing Federal programs, a review 
of budgets and evaluation of policies of agencies operat- 
ing drug abuse prevention programs, and the establish- 
ment of goals for those agencies. 

Addressing itself to the problem of training personnel 
in drug abuse control, the Office laid plans for a National 
Training Center for Drug Abuse Control and initiated 
a program to award grants for training medical school 
faculty members. 

Various methadone treatment programs were ex- 
amined, and new Federal guidelines were developed con- 
cerning methadone maintenance. A unique patient 
identification system and new regulations affecting dis- 
tribution were established in an intensive Federal effort 
to prevent methadone from reaching illicit channels. 

The problem of increased street crime by drug users 
was also addressed by the Special Action Office, in co- 
operation with the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. An experimental project is being conducted in 
several cities to test an approach emphasizing treatment 
of addicts, rather than imprisonment, in an effort to re- 
habilitate them and prevent them from committing more 
street crime. 

Message to Congress 

On June 17, 1971, President Nixon sent a Special Mes- 
sage to the Congress outlining the drug abuse problem 
and proposing passage of certain legislation and funding 
of certain programs which would greatly enhance Federal 
efforts. On the same day, the President issued Executive 
Order 11599 establishing the Special Action Office in the 
Executive Office of the President. 

Dimensions of the problem. In his Special Message to the 
Congress, the President cited statistics reflecting the 
alarming increase in drug abuse in the United States. 
Less than 200 narcotics deaths were recorded in New' 
V n ft- Him in IQfin TW 10-70 tlir> fiernm had risen to more 


Nationally, the statistics showed an estimated 60,000 
heroin addicts in the United States in I960, with the 
figure rising to approximately 300,000 by 1970. It should 
be noted that these are purely esitmates. No bard statistics 
are now available. However, a group of Federal statis- 
tical experts is currently in the process of trying to pro- 
duce reliable, current figures. 

The President stated that the costs of addiction in the 
United States were more than $2 billion annually in 
monetary terms, and immeasurable, in human terms. 

As part of its ongoing efforts to reduce the incidence 
of drug abuse reflected in those statistics, tire administra- 
tion submitted legislation in July 1969, calling for reform 
of Federal drug enforcement laws. On October 27, 1970, 
the Congress passed the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970. This law consolidated 
and revised the various Federal narcotic, marijuana, and 
dangerous drug legislation. 

While litis Jaw was producing desired results, it was the 
conclusion of the President that the deliberate procedures 
embodied in Federal efforts to control drug abuse were 
insufficient in themselves to cope with a problem which 
had assumed, in his words, “the dimensions of a national 
emergency.” 

Additional funding. The President therefore requested 
the Congress to amend the FY 1972 budget to provide an 
additional $155 million in this area. 'Hie bulk of that 
total was requested for the area of addict treament and 
rehabilitation, with lesser sums to be applied to education 
and training in dangerous drugs and to controlling drug 
trafficking. 

It was the President’s view that, in coping with the 
problem of drug abuse, taw enforcement had to be 
coupled with a rational approach to the reclamation of 
the drug user himself. He stated, “We must rehabilitate 
the drug user if we are to eliminate drug abuse and all 
the antisocial activities that flow from drug abuse.” 

In his Special Message to the Congress, the President 
also stated, “Despite the magnitude of the problem, de- 
spite our very limited success in meeting it, and despite 
the common recognition of both circumstances, we never- 
theless have thus far failed to develop a concerted effort 
to find a better solution to this increasingly grave threat.” 

He added that many Federal agencies were involved in 
one way or another with the problem of drug abuse and 
addiction, through efforts “ranging from vocational re- 
habilitation to highway safety,” but that there was no 


Cooperation with Department of Defense. One of the 
priority projects undertaken by the Special Action Office 
was to develop, in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, a viable program to treat the problem, of heroin 
addiction among American servicemen in Vietnam. 

In his Special Message of June 17, 1971, the President 
discussed this problem in some detail and announced that, 
in order to expedite the rehabilitation process of Viet- 
nam veterans, he had ordered the immediate establish- 
ment of testing procedures and initial rehabilitation 
efTorts. 

The President indicated that the Department of De- 
fense would provide rehabilitation programs for all serv- 
icemen being returned to the United States for dis- 
charge who desire such assistance, and stated that the 
administration would request legislation permitting the 
military services to retain for treatment any individual 
due for discharge who was a narcotic addict. He further 
directed that rehabilitation procedures, required sub- 
sequent to discharge, would be effected under the aegis 
of the Director of the Special Action Office. The Director 
would have the authority to refer returning servicemen 
to private hospitals as well as Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 

Screening program. On June 18, 1971, the day after the 
President announced his drug program, the screening 
of servicemen scheduled to return from Vietnam was in- 
stituted. On July 31, 1971, this program was expanded to 
include testing for other drugs such as barbiturates and 
amphetamines, and a similar testing program was in- 
stituted in Thailand. 

As a result of the action taken by the Special Action 
Office and the Department of Defense, the drug abuse 
problem among servicemen in Vietnam began to be 
reduced to manageable proportions. The screening, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation program, first put into effect in 
Vietnam, was expanded to include all military personnel 
in the United States who were being discharged or sent 
abroad or are returning to this country from abroad. 

Training innovations. This increased emphasis on com- 
bating the problem of drug abuse in the military led 
to important training innovations. In October 1971, the 
Special Action Office and the Department of Defense 
conducted a Drug Abuse Training Institute for 165 mili- 
tary personnel working in drug programs in the United 
States. Earlier, as a result of arrangements made by the 
Special Action Office, 20 U.S. Army treatment personnel 
were given a 10-day training course as part of the Illinois 
Drug Abuse Program prior to being sent to Vietnam. 


Assistance. The Special Action Office began seeking to 
assist State and local governments to enhanc e their own 
capacities to deal with drug abuse through n program of 
technical assistance and several funding projects. 

The technical assistance program includes an expanded 
information effort within the National Clearinghouse for 
Drug Abuse Information of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Clearinghouse lias devel- 
oped an inventory and description of all Federal, State, 
and local drug abuse treatment, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and research programs. 'Phis inventory is derived 
from reporting forms distributed to agencies dealing with 
these programs. Also available through the Clearing- 
house is a complete bibliography of literature dealing 
with all aspects of drug abuse prevention. 

In addition, the Special Action Office assembled teams 
of professionals who travel to States and local com- 
munities to provide technical assistance and to facilitate 
cooperation at the community level among die many 
programs funded or operated by different Federal agen- 
cies, including the Veterans Administration ami the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Medical school programs. In a related effort, the Special 
Action Office initiated a new program to assist medical 
schools in the development of effective drug abuse and 
alcohol abuse curricula. Jointly sponsored by the Special 
Action Office, and the Division of Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the program awards training grants of from 1 to 3 years 
to medical schools for use by tenured faculty members. 

Following his training, each grantee forms a nucleus 
for teaching in the area of the addictive slates (includ- 
ing addiction to the opiates and dependency on alco- 
hol) at his medical school. This teaching is not only of 
benefit to medical students, residents, and post-graduate 
students, but also of service to the medical profession 
in the communities where the medical schools are located. 

Street crime. The Special Action Office also became 
actively concerned with one of the most serious by- 
products of drug addiction — street crime. In cooperation 
with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
the Office began conducting a pilot program to test a 
new concept of providing drug treatment as a direct alter- 
native to street crime. The approach stresses rehabilita- 
tion instead of imprisonment as a means of preventing 
the addict from committing street crimes to obtain money 
to support his habit, 

Under the Treatment Alternatives to Street Grime 
(TASC) Project, first launched in Wilmington, Del., and 
now being developed for testing in a number of metro- 
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politan areas, cirug-cicpcndent arrestees are identified 
through interviews and urinalysis screening following po- 
lice processing. The arraignment judge is given the results 
of this identification in order to ascertain whether the 
arrestee will be offered treatment as a condition of bail. 
Detoxification begins where necessary. 

Continuous evaluation and followup take place dur- 
ing treatment until the individual’s case comes up for 
trial. The judge may then take into account the coopera- 
tion of the addict and the success of his treatment pro- 
gram to date. He may determine that the addict should 
remain in the drug treatment program as an alternative 
to prosecution and possible incarceration. It is hoped 
that the TASC project will help to break the heroin- 
crime cycle prevalent in every major U.S. urban area. 

Methadone treatment. A new scries of Federal initiatives 
relating to the use of methadone in drug abuse treatment 
programs was developed by the Special Action Office in 
conjunction with the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) and the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. Under one project, 100 FDA inspectors and Pub- 
lic Health Service medical professionals, organized into 
two-man teams, conducted a review of all methadone 
maintenance programs in the United States. These teams 
made recommendations to improve the quality of medi- 
cal and counseling aid to patients participating in these 
programs. They also examined procedures to safeguard 
against the diversion of methadone into illicit channels. 

New Federal guidelines for methadone maintenance 
programs also were developed. The guidelines have the 
effect of removing methadone from the category of an 
experimental drug and recognizing methadone treatment 
as a legitimate medical procedure under strict Govern- 
ment supervision. 

New controls. At the same time, in order to prevent 
methadone from reaching illicit channels, the new regu- 
lations are intended to remove methadone from retail 
pharmacies, permitting its distribution only through 
authorized maintenance programs or through hospital 
pharmacies. 

Patient identification. In a further effort designed to pre- 
vent diversion of methadone into illicit channels, while 
at the same time protecting patient confidentiality, the 
Special Action Office and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards developed a unique system of patient identification. 
The system is designed to prevent a patient from register- 
ing in more than one methadone maintenance program 
at the same time. Thus, instances of diversion and the risk 
of accidental overdose would be diminished. 


Since it was concluded that the use of fingerprints with 
its law enforcement connotations might cause addicts to 
avoid seeking treatment, the new identification system 
was a print of the ball of the light foot. Like fingerprints, 
the ball of the foot of each individual is unique and can 
be coded and classified. 

In practice, footprints made on special paper are made 
of each addict upon registration at a clinic. The print 
is given an identifying number and sent to a central 
clearinghouse. There, a search of the files can reveal 
whether an addict is already registered with another clinic. 

This new identification is not associated by the addie.t 
with law enforcement and possible trouble for himself. 
The system has been pilot-tested in Washington, D.C., 
with satisfactory results. 

Long-lasting drug. While methadone is providing a use- 
ful tool in the treatment and rehabilitation of drug users, 
the fact that it is administered in daily doses can create 
problems in the rehabilitation and control process. The 
Special Action Office, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, began testing a form of long-lasting methadone 
which would reduce the number of times per week the 
drug must be dispensed to the addict. 

The testing was carried out at the clinical facilities of 
the U.S. Army’s Edgevvood Arsenal. Jf this new drug is 
effective, the problems connected with methadone mainte- 
nance could be reduced considerably. Intensive research 
efforts are also being made to develop nonaddictive “non- 
narcotic” drugs which can be effective in the treatment 
of heroin addicts. 

Education and training. In an effort to meet the severe 
shortage of personnel trained in drug education, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation, the Special Action Office com- 
pleted plans for the establishment of a National Drug 
Abuse Training Center. 

The Center, which will be located in Washington, D.C., 
will begin operations in June, 1972. It will train individ- 
uals from all parts of the United States who have responsi- 
bility for initiating and operating community drug control 
programs or are working in such programs. 

The programs offered by the Center will provide both 
basic and specialized training and will be tailored to 
meet the needs of a wide variety of personnel, ranging 
from leaders and decision makers to professional and 
para profession a I workers. They will serve the needs both 
of those who are already actively engaged in treatment, 
rehabilitation, and prevention programs and those who 
are about to be employed in such programs. 
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l Mlii '• I»hmiI .Hiilu*n'\ in *'jti«»\ jilr ovi ‘1 all planning and 
polity and i -. 1 . ddrli idiji * li\f, .on) piimitii-s for all Fed- 
pj.d dii)'' .dun- jur\ riiliiin I mu li< >))•>." 
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through com dinnl ion of efforts and through the estab- 
lishment of a central clearinghouse of information for 
Federal, -State, and local governments. 

1 he Director also could offer technical assistance by 
providing professional advice and consultation, drafting 
model Stale and local legislation, convening conferences 
of officials at various levels of government, promoting 
uniform procedures relating to applications for funding 
ol drug abuse control and treatment proposals, and utiliz- 
ing task forces to examine Stale and local drug abuse 
problems and help develop plans and programs in re- 
sponse lo those, problems. 

A National I )rng Abuse Training Center, established by 
the Director, was authorized $3 million for FY l!)73. This 
Center will conduct or arrange training, seminars, confer- 
ences, and other activities with respect to drug abuse 
pu-venliou I unctions. Its services will be available lo 
Federal, Slate, and local government officials and others 
Mich as medical personnel and educators. 

National strategy. The act provided for a Strategy Coun- 
cil to develop the coordinated, long-term Federal strategy 
■ dating io the prevention of drug abuse and drug traf- 
licking. The Council was to be established by the Presi- 
dent, and die strategy developed is lo be promulgated 
by l be I’tesideni within ?) months of the enactment of the 
legislation. 

Meiubeisliip in tin; Council includes the Director of 
the Special Action (Mice; the Attorney General; the Scc- 
irlaiy of lb-aid), Kdncalion, am) Welfare; the Secretary 
of Defense; (lie Administrator of Veterans Affairs; and 
oilier officials deemed appropriate by the President. 

The strategy must contain: ( I ) an analysis of the drug 
abuse problem and a study of the positive and negative 
factors of da* interrelationship between methods of solv- 
ing tlie piohlem; (2) a Federal plan for drug abuse, and 
thug traffic prevention, including how various resources, 
programs, services, and facilities should lie utilized; and 
O) an analysis of major programs, plans, results, and ex- 
peiulitmes in die Federal effort against drug abuse. 

Advisory Council. The act established a I.Vmcnihcr Na- 
tional Advisoiy Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 
Members were lo lie chosen by the President, with cx 
officio membership extended to din Secretary of Health, 
Kdncalion, and Welfare, and lo the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 

'Flic work of the Council is largely to advise and make 
recommendations on overall policy and planning for Fed- 
eral drug abuse prevention functions. 'Flic Council makes 
its recommendations, which may cover any related Fed- 
eral programs, lo the Director of the Special Action Office. 
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Protection of classified (lata on atomic energy matters, 
regulation of the atomic energy industry, and applica- 
tion of radiation research to forensic, medicine and crime 
analysis are among the law enforcement activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (ARC) . 

Law enforcement activities of the ACC include re- 
porting potential antitrust violations within the atomic 
energy industry to the Department of Justice. 

Research activities are aimed at developing new ways 
to identify physical evidence, objects, and people. 

Regulatory jurisdiction. The ARC has licensing and reg- 
ulatory authority over persons possessing, using, and 
transferring certain radioactive material and nuclear fa- 
cilities. It also conducts programs for research and de- 
velopment, international cooperation, production of 
atomic energy and special nuclear materials, and the dis- 
semination of scientific and technical information. 

Violations of provisions of the Atomic Energy Act arc 
referred to the. Federal Bureau of Investigation or to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Crime reduction research. The Division of Biology and 
Medicine conducts research and development concerned 
'villi application of neutron activation analysis to scien- 
tific crime investigation, such ns: isotopic identification of 
bullet-hole characteristics; detection of hidden drugs or 
explosives; nuclear technology in art identification; drug 
analysis and tagging; and nuclear techniques in forensic 
analysis. 

Law Enforcement Activities 

Background. The Atomic Energy Commission, under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (‘12 U.S.C. 201 1 et seq .), 
has licensing and regulatory authority over persons 
possessing, using, and transferring certain radioactive 
material and nuclear facilities from the standpoint of 
radiological health and safety and the common defense 
ancl security. 

The AEC also is authorized to conduct programs for 
research and development, international cooperation, 
production of atomic energy ancl special nuclear mate- 
rials, and the dissemination of scientific and technical 
information. 

Enforcement functions. Enforcement functions are gen- 
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budget for the two divisions was $7 million ancl 224 per 
sons were employed. Corresponding figures for FY 19?( 
were approximately $4.6 million ancl 163 persons; fo: 
FY 1969, $3 6 million and 153 persons. 

These divisions report possible violations of licensing 
and regulatory provisions of the act to the Departinen 
of Justice for possible prosecution, but no such referral: 
were made in the past 3 fiscal years. 

General criminal provisions. Sections 222-227, 229, ant 
230 of the Atomic Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 2272-2277 
2270a, 2270b) provide criminal sanctions for willful vio- 
lations of the act or Commission regulations; for com 
munication of, receipt of, or tampering with restrictcc 
data with intent to injure the United States or secure 
an advantage to any foreign nation; for disclosure of rev 
stric.tcd data to persons not authorized to receive it; anc 
for trespass or photography of Commission installations 
Information concerning possible criminal violations of the 
act is reported to the FBI for investigation ancl action. 

General criminal referrals. In FY 1971 , 94 referrals were 
made to the FBI concerning information about such mat- 
ters ns theft or loss of Government property, falsificatior 
of records or fraud, and similar crimes under Federal sta- 
tutes other than the Atomic Energy Act. Referrals were 
made primarily by AKC field offices. There were 94 re- 
ferrals in FY 1970 as well, and 95 in FY 1969. 

Restricted data. The AEG Division of Security also 
makes referrals to the Department of Justice of infor- 
mation relating to violations of the Atomic Energy Aci 
pertaining to communication of, receipt of. tampering 
with, or disclosure of restricted data. Five such referral: 
were made in FY 3 970; one referral was made in FY 
1969; and none was made in FY 1971. 

Licenses. Although there is provision for criminal penal- 
ties for violations of the licensing sections of the Atomic 
Energy Act, activities under those sections are controller 
almost exclusively under the Commission’s licensing anc 
regulatory authority. 

Antitrust cases. The act requires the AEC to report 
to the Department of Justice any information concern 
ing companies engaged in atomic energy activities whicl 
might violate Federal antitrust laws. The act also re 
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tions, solicited and carried members of the general public 
under the guise of operating legitimate affinity charters. 

Similarly, chartering organizations and travel agents 
unlawfully participated in the sale of individually ticketed 
seats on flights to the general public purporting to offer 
pro rata charter tiansportation and in many cases acting 
as unauthorized indirect air carriers. 

The results of these fraudulent activities have been 
monetary loss to passengers, strandings, international 
friction, and a weakening of the air transport system as a 
whole. 

During FY 1971, proceedings in 12 dockets alleging 
violations of the CAB’s charter regulations, first initiated 
in FY 1970. were continued against three scheduled air 
carriers (Pan American, TWA, and KLM), against five 
U.S. supplemental air carriers (World Airways, Overseas 
National, Capitol, American Flyers, and Saturn), and two 
foreign charter carriers, Caledonian (British) and At- 
lantis (West German). Included were two other parallel 
dockets, making a total of 61 East and West Coast char- 
tering organizations, travel agents, and individuals. In 
these proceedings, five consent cease-and-desist orders 
were issued against 16 respondents. 

In addition, in FY 1971 formal complaints for con- 
sideration by the Board were filed against a foreign air 
carrier, Air France, and a U.S. supplemental air carrier, 
American Flyers, alleging violations of the Board’s charter 
regulations. A formal complaint also was filed in May 
1971 against three travel agents and a British air charter 
carrier, Donaldson International Airlines, for contracting 
to perform over 20 charter flights without the required 
authorization. 

Tariff violations. Tariff violations, including overcharges 
and discriminatory rebates, continue to plague the indus- 
try in both passenger and cargo operations. Whenever the 
consumer is overcharged for air transportation, action is 
taken by the CAB to assist the consumer in obtaining an 
appropriate refund. 

In FY 1971, litigation in this area included a formal 
complaint filed against a charter group (Special Services 
School Teachers Group, Inc.) and five foreign air carriers 
(Alitalia, Air France. Lufthansa, Sabena, and SAS) for 
charging affinity group fares to members of organizations 
that did not qualify as valid affinity groups. Following 
an investigation of cargo rates, formal proceedings to ob- 
tain cease-and-desist orders also were filed against four 
direct air carriers (Delta, Airlift, National, and Eastern), 
and four airfreight forwarders (Skyline Air Freight, Shul- 
man Air Freight, Wings and Wheels, and Air Express) . In 
addition, cease-and-desist orders were issued against six 
individuals and four clubs (Transworld Medical Club, 
I jansworld Professional Club, United Kurojjean-Amcri- 
can Club, and the International Club of California) to 
stop tire practice of overcharging on charter flights. 

Unfair and deceptive practices. Intense competition 
among the airlines has led to widespread in is rep resen - 


A loh a Airlines. 

Overbooking. Another area of enforcement involves 
boarding of passengers. Many domestic and foreign air 
carriers overbook flights with consequent inconvenience 
and hardship to passengers. The CAB has issued regula- 
tions requiring carriers to establish priority rules and 
criteria for determining which passengers holding con- 
firmed reserved space shall be denied boarding on an 
oversold flight, and providing that compensation must be 
paid to passengers denied boarding under specified cir- 
cumstances. Numerous violations involving denied 
hoarding were dealt with informally during FY 1971, and 
a cease-and-desist order for recurring boarding violations 
was issued against Northeast Airlines. 

Credit terms disclosure. Another area of enforcement 
activity was brought about by amendments to the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 requiring accurate 
and full disclosure of c redit terms offered to consumer:. 
The amendments regulate the issuance of unsolicited 
credit cards, and require consumer credit reporting agen- 
cies to adhere to fair and equitable procedures to ensure 
confidentiality and accuracy, as well as the proper use 
of credit information (Fair Credit Reporting Act). A 
systematic program was instituted to advise the airlines 
of the requirements of these provisions and to obtain 
compliance. Some 2'l cases were opened regarding truth- 
iti-lcnding issues, most of which involved failure In make 
required disclosures in credit card application forms and 
billing statements. These cases have been informally 
pursued, and the deficiencies, with few exceptions, have 
been corrected. 

Unauthorized air transportation. In order to ensure a 
high degree of safely and economical and efficient sm- 
ices at reasonable charges, till persons and firms offering 
air transportation and services first must obtain CAB au- 
thorization. Infractions of this requirement by so-called 
indirect air carriers are particularly difficult to discover 
and prevent. During FY 1971, ccasc-and-clesist orders 
were issued to 14 persons and firms engaged in such 
activities, and civil penalties were assessed against an 
inclusive lour operator f Simmons Group Journeys). 

Air taxi operators. Air taxi operators have grown vastly 
in numbers and services during the past few years ami 
are fast becoming the predominant means of air trans- 
portation to small communities. The size of equipment 
used in air taxi operations, the relationships between air 
taxi operators and common carriers, and the liability and 
insurance responsibilities of air taxis require constant 
vigilance to adequately protect the public. With mo if 
than 3,000 air taxi firms offering both scheduled and 
irregular services, this activity required constant surveil- 
lance and numerous compliance measures during FY 
1971. 
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suit of enhancing law enforcement by: 

HI Expediting disclosure of violations; 

| | Ensuring that infractions are brought to the attention 
of the proper agency; 

J ) Avoiding conflicting or duplicative actions by two or 
more agencies; and 

1 | benefiting front the prior experience and expertise of 
die various agencies on particular problem areas. 

Assistance to States 

C All's enforcement staff lias assisted Slate and local nn- 
ihmilies in regulating aspects of air transport within their 
respective jurisdictions. This assistance has not taken the 
finui of litiaiK ial aid, hut has been developed through 
musiiliatiun, the exchange of views and information, ami 
the use of complementary informal measures and formal 
administrative or court proceedings. 

The following illustrations exemplify the Inoad range 
"f assistance possibilities and of administrative levels sav- 
ing as channels for such aid : 

(11 The issue of what constitutes an indirect air ear- 
lier anise before the U.K. District Court for the Central 
Distiict of California in an injunction action hy a private 
parly .seeking to enjoin the operation of certain illegal 
charters. To assist the court in its deliberations, GAB, 
lepresented hy the Department of Justice, submitted a 
iiiniiorutuhiiii as nniini\ nuiac on the indirect air carrier 
issue, ami the court issued a preliminary injunction hai- 
ring liulher charter flights hy the three defendant 
mga i li/n linns. 

This action permitted the Office of the. Attorney Gen- 
eral of California to initiate other measures to elimmaio 
unlawful air charier practices, based on the. proposition 
that the holding mil and performance of air transport 
activities not duly authorized under Federal law and reg- 
ulation can constitute fraud. CAB staff assisted the assist- 
ant attorney general of California in pursuing these meas- 
ures through informal consultation procedures. 

(2) In a separate action, the Board’s enforcement of- 
fices collaborated with the District Attorney for San 
Francisco, Calif., in developing a case against a travel 
agent who was engaged itt the sale of illegal charters to 
the general public. These efforts culminated in the con- 
viction of the travel agent for travel agency fraud, and 
Milifeqtieitlly to his deportation from the United Stales 
to Ireland. 

(ID On the municipal and administrative level, the 
CAB enforcement staff lias collaborated with the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs of the City of New York in 
developing and carrying out aspects of its consumer pro- 
tection programs involving air transportation. 

The Board’s experience during FY 1971 in its con- 
sultation and collaboration with State and municipal 
law enforcement agencies confirms the mutual and 
reciprocal value of such assistance and interchange, and 
lends support to its program for continuing and expanding 
these re la t tonsil ins. 
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civil suits wore filed. Fourteen such civil actions were set- 
tled by consent decrees. 

In addition, during FY 1971 nine of the 10 eases 
brought under the. act against facilities discharging 
mercury were settled by interim consent decree. In t n 
tenth case, the plant was shut down. The stipulations ami 
the plant shut-down resulted in a total reduction in mn- 
cury discharged from these facilities from I 19 pounds 
to 2 pounds daily. Final disposition of these cases awaits 
review by I’, FA of the defendants’ plans for further retlm - 
(ions in mercury discharges. 

Other civil suits have produced impressive results. 1 hr 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
Rayonicr pulp processing plant in the State of Washing- 
ton agreed to construct, at a cost of about $22 million, a 
waste treatment plant recommended by KFA. A General 
Motors Corporation automobile assembly plant in New 
York agreed to install large, treatment tanks at a cost of 
over $2 million. In a number of cases involving relatively 
small manufacturing establishments, complete relief was 
secured immediately. 


Federal Water Pollution Control Act. The Fcdeial 
Water Pollution Control Act also provides KFA with 
mechanisms for controlling water pollution, especially 
involving oil discharges. 

Subsection 1 1 (h) ('!) of the act, the only criminal provi- 
sion in llie enliic. statute, appears in the section devoted 
to the prevention and control of pollution hy oil. 

Subsection 11(b)(1) contains a statement of polity 
that “there should he no discharges of oil into or upon the 
navigable waters of the United Stales, adjoining shorn- 
lines, or into or upon the waters of the contiguous /one.” 
Subsection 11(b)(2) prohibits (with certain exceptions! 
the discharge of oil “in harmful t|uantitics," as delei mined 
by the President. 

Executive Order 115'lfl delegated the authority to 
define what constitutes a harmful quantity of oil to KFA, 
in consultation with the Department of Transportation. 
The regulation subsequently promulgated by KFA pro- 
vides three alternative definitions of harmful quantities 
of oil: a discharge which "violate(fl) applicable water 
quality standards, or cause(s) a film or sheen upon or 
discoloration of the surface, of the water or adjoining 
shorelines or cause (s) a sludge or emulsion to he deposited 
beneath the surface of the. water or upon adjoining diorr. 
lines” ('10 CFR 110.3). 

The statute provides a criminal and a civil sanction 
for violating the “harmful quantities” prohibition of sub- 
section 11(b)(2). Under subsection 11(b) (4 ), persons in 
charge of a vessel or an onshore or offshore facility must 
immediately notify the appropriate Federal official as soon 
as they know that it is discharging oil in violation of sub- 
section 11(b)(2). Failure to do so subjects those per- 
sons to a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment for n 
maximum of 1 year or both. Subsection 11(b)(5) p ro . 
vides that a civil penalty of up to $10,000 may be assessed 
by the Coast Guard against “(a)ny owner or operator of 
any vessel, onshore facility, or offshore facility from which 
oil is knowingly discharged in violation of [subsection 1 1 
(b)(2)].” 1 
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Pesticides 

(hufn M‘<Mi<m H of llui Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenlii ide Ai t, ii is unlawful to ship in interstate 
imumrm* a pesticide that lias not been registered under 
in tinn -| of i})(. same art, or one that is misbranded, 
•Sri'dim 11 provides that a violation of section 3 is a mis- 
demeanor. A maximum line of .“jifiOO may he imposed 
upon < oiiviction for (lie first offense; subsequent convic- 
tions aie punishable by a maximum line of $1,000 or 
impiisonmenl up to 1 year. 

Rrgislrnlion. F,PA may cancel a pesticide registration 
wln-n tlie label of the product, if complied with, is in- 
adequate to pievrnl injury to “man and other vertebrate 
animals, vegetation, and useful invertebrate animals.” 
Suspension of a pesticide registration, unlike cancella- 
tion, Mops in Instate shipment immediately and can be 
initiated only when the product presents an “imminent 
ha/, ml.” 

In January 1*171, a Federal court of appeals decision 
dep.uted .significantly from the prevailing interpretation 
of the legist ration ram ellation provisions in the act. The 
»«»mt dr*< l.ued that “(.’ougress intended any substantial 
question of safely to trigger the issuance of cancellation 
nniim," mi that interested parties can participate in hear- 
ings on the question of cancellation. Pursuant to the 
i muds dinvlivc, F.PA issued notices of cancellation of all 
irgisirations of pesticides containing DOT. ( Environ - 
ntrnlal /)c/rin<; Fund v. Iluch'hhnus, *139 F. 2d 581 (0,0. 
(•ir. 197}).) hi March, KPA initialed cancellation pro- 
irediugs on all registrations for aldrin, dieldrin, and 
Mirrx. (Pesticide Regulation Notice No. 71-1 (Janu- 
ary 15, 1971), available from EPA.) 

Interstate shipment. During FY 1971, the Pesticides 
Regulation Division (which was a component of the De- 
partment of Agriculture until December 2, 1970) served 
1.036 notices of contemplated criminal proceedings under 
wrtion 3 against *179 linns. In addition, it recommended 
to the Department of JusLicc that criminal proceedings 
be instituted against seven firms in cases involving a total 
of 63 violations. Criminal prosecutions were initiated 
against two of the firms. After entering a plea of guilty, 
the Holder Corporation of Huntington, W. Va., was fined 
$800; the other criminal case is still pending. 

During FY 1971, the present Pesticides Enforcement 
Division was an undifferentiated portion of the Pesticides 


These stations are used for two-way police radii* com- 
munications between central headquarters or precincts to 
squad ears, scooters, and individual paliolmen. 

Frequency allocations have risen sharply since the litst 
uses of police radio communications. In 1016, the New 
York City Police Department began operating tlu* <i»*t 
police radio station, using it to communicate with ils har- 
bor patrol boats. The Detroit Police Department espen- 
inented with radio communication in I ‘121 (using the 
call letters KOI?) . 

Currently, there are more than 17,000 police radio 
stations in operation. 

Assignment of police frequencies. A certain number of 
radio frequencies are reserved for police, fin*, safely, and 
other special public use. They are assigned by a regula- 
tory unit of the FCC, the Safely and Special Radio Serv- 
ices bureau. 

This Bureau regulates and assigns radio frequencies 
in several areas of interest to law enforcement, including 
aviation (aircraft and ground! ; marine (ship and 
coastal) ; and public safely (police, (ire, forestry conser- 
vation, highway maintenance, local government, special 
emergency, and State guard). 

Police Rndio Service. Radio frequencies reserved for 
police use arc located in a portion of the radio .spectrum 
referred to as the Police Radio Service. Specific frequen- 
cies within this spectrum are assigned to police depart- 
ments and other appropriate law enforcement agencies 
by the Safely and Special Rndio Services Bureau. 

At die end of V'Y 1971, there were 17,!H3 stations op- 
erating in the Police Radio Service. Channels in the 
following frequency hands arc reserved exclusively for 
police use: 255—50 Mil-/; 150-174 Mil/; and •|. p >0 170 
MHz. The 450-470 MIIz was allocated recently to the 
Police Service, increasing ronummicn lions capacity hy 
approximately 20 percent. 

Local Government Rndio Service, Radio frequencies 
reserved for use of local governments arc located in a 
portion of the spectrum referred to as the Local Govern- 
ment Radio Service. 

Police departments often have use of frequencies as- 
signed to this service, where local governments consider 
that it is warranted. At the end of FY 1971, there were 
12,048 stations operated by local governments, com- 
pared with about 1,700 a decade ago. 

More frequencies. In June 1971, a rulemaking (Docket 
18621) resulted in the allocation of up to 68 pairs of 
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Tr lev Won ‘surveillance. Tin? CommWon was also asked 
tn permit flic* iiitfrftted lira* of television surveillance tie- 
vtm and, on July 1C, 1*171, pr«|rosetl rules which would 
4 * rtnmiwKhifc certain types of such equipment (Docket 
I'Wlh. 

Telrviiion surveillance devices operated on closed cir- 
cuit* do nol come under PCX! jurisdiction except to the 
extent to which an radlkltar (which might emit inter* 
ference) is used. Studies in New York. N.Y., and other 

in rti*(<*rmine the feasibility of 


i al ilo television surveillance networks to relieve (lie burden 
on tlie radio set vices. 


Investigative Functions 

To preserve the utility and integrity of all radio com- 
munications, including critical police messages, the 
(loiiunission’s Field Engineering bureau investigates and 
attempts to eliminate all sources of interference, both in- 
advcileut and intentional. 

During l!)7l, licit! engineers investigated an increas- 
ingly common category of cases where groups partici- 
pating in public, disorders threatened interference to 
authorized radio services either directly or through the 
operation of unlicensed radio stations. Where law en- 
forcement agencies suspected attempts to disrupt vital 
rnnimmiiciuions services, field engineers were called upon, 
at all limits, (o monitor signals in demonstration areas. 

Elsewhere, groups invaded broadcast stations to ter- 
minate service or coerce certain programing. In slalion- 
takeover .situations, the Commission investigates whether 
the licensee maintained proper control of its facilities. 

bombing, bomb threats to stations continued in FY 1971, 
ami the actual bombing of KIT A, Houston, Tex., was re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
disposition. 

Unauthorized interception. In cooperation with the FBI, 
Commission field personnel investigate allegations of un- 
authorized inlerccplion, and clivulgcncc or illicit use of 
law enforcement radio communications, a violation of 
Section G0f> of the Communications Act. Typical of such 
violations is the monitoring of police and public safely 
radio messages by low truck operators who then might 
converge on the scene of automobile collisions and worsen 
the situation; or, the premature revelation of information 
elicited by the news media by persons auditing the com- 
munications of law enforcement units. 

Expenditures. Because these programs arc integrated 
within the Commission’s comprehensive regulatory func- 
tions, budgetary figures specifically distinguishing those 
activities having a direct impact on die criminal law en- 
forcement activities of Federal, State, or local entities arc 
not available. 



Burglarized Post Office safe. 


the activity of Postal Inspectors in field divisions and at 
Headquarters. 

On completion of the Internal Revenue Service Special 
Agent Basic School, these law enforcement officers spend 
a day and a half at Postal Inspection Service Headquar- 
ters and receive briefings from senior personnel on various 
aspects of the criminal and security work of Postal Inspec- 
tors. The agenda includes a filmed presentation of the 
work of the Crime Laboratories, a slide-illustrated briefing 
on technical equipment in field use and under develop- 
ment by the Postal Services Law Enforcement Science 
and Technology Branch, and a visit to that Branch for 
first-hand inspection of this equipment. 

As cooperation and assistance of local law enforcement 
authorities is essential to Inspection Service activity, the 
briefings have been mutually advantageous and areas of 
common interest have stimulated lively discussions be- 
tween lecturers and students. 

Postal Inspectors are frequently called upon to speak 
before many and varied law enforcement agencies, profes- 
sional and technical organizations, and other groups. In 
FY 1971, Postal Inspectors responded to more than 2,000 
requests to address such gatherings. 

These appearances before distinguished and well- 
known organizations afford the Service ail opportunity 
to acquaint those present with the problem areas con- 
fronting Postal Inspectors in their efforts to combat ris- 
ing crime. The open discussions following the talks are 
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partment of Justice, a program to identify and pi osecut 
more vigorously those persons violating the Postal Ob- 
scenity Statute ( 18 U.S.C. 1460 • , . ntn ,\ 
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by the results achieved. . 

During FY 1971, 54 individuals engaged in commet- 
cial mail-order obscenity operations were indicted by 
Federal grand juries, and 23 were convicted. At the close 
of the fiscal year, there were 69 individuals under indict- 
ment awaiting trial. The reduction in the volume oi 
postal customer complaints attests to the effectiveness ol 
the program to curb the flow of pornography by mail. 
Complaints of receiving unsolicited obscene advertise- 
ments through the medium of the mails totaled 1 “8,3 JO 
in FY 1971, a 41 -percent decline from the high of 284, 206 
in the prior fiscal year. 

In that short period of FY 1971 that the sexually 
oriented advertisement statute (39 U.S.C. 3010) was in 
effect, there were 202,305 applications filed by adult 
postal customers which resulted in a total of 410,172 
names being placed on the official Postal Service list ol 
persons not desiring such advertisements. In addition, 
there were 43 reported violations of 39 U.S.C. 3010 and 


18 U.S.C. 1735. 


State and local assistance. In FY 1971, Postal Inspectors 
also provided assistance to State and local authorities 
which culminated in 183 indictments ancl 78 convictions 
in connection with violations of their statutes by com- 
mercial mail-order obscenity dealers. 

Narcotics and dangerous drugs. In the past, the investi- 
gative role of the Postal Inspection Service in illegal 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs was primarily 
one of cooperation with other agencies (Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau of Customs, and 
State authorities) for prosecution under statutes within 
their jurisdiction. Prior to May i, 1971, the basic Federal 
laws which provided for the limited statutory entry of the 
Postal Inspection Service were: 18 U.S.C. 1716, which 
prohibits the mailing of poisons and injurious articles; 
and 18 U.S.C. 1403, which provides felony sanctions 
against the use of the mail in committing or conspiring 
to commit certain drug offenses. 

Section 403(b) of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 increased the respon- 
sibility of the Postal Inspection Service by prohibiting the 
use of the mails or any other communications facility 
for committing, causing, or facilitating the commission 
of any felony under the act and by making the use of the 
communications facility a separate offense. Although 
the enforcement responsibility under title II of the act 
primarily rests with the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs and with the Bureau of Customs, under title 
III of the act, the Postal Inspection Service role in the 
overall effort has necessarily been expanded to meet the 
added responsibilities of section 403(b) of the act. 

In FY 1971, the Postal Inspection Service completed 
3,848 investigations in postal-related narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs cases, an increase of 56 percent over the 
2,458 investigations in FY 1970. 


did so in the past. The Post Office appears to have become 
a symbol of Federal authority and the target of disaffected 
members of society. 

In FY 1971, there were 616 bomb scares at postal in- 
stallations. These resulted in the evacuation of 34,525 
employees and the loss of 26,375 man-hours. There were 
13 actual bombings, and 90 bombs were mailed out. 
There were 150 instances in which other explosives were 
sent through the mails. 

Federal law (18 U.S.C. 1716) has for many years 
proscribed the mailing of explosives, bombs, infernal 
machines, etc., and is the statutory vehicle under which 
the Inspection Service has long and successfully conducted 
investigations relative to such matters. With the passage 
of the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, additional 
statutory authority can now be invoked under section 
844(e) and (f) of the act against those individuals at- 
tempting bomb assaults or threats against postal facilities, 
personnel, or equipment. 

Immediate action by Postal Inspectors includes exami- 
nation of postal facilities, searching postal premises, efforts 
to identify and apprehend offenders, and liaison with 
Federal and local police authorities as necessary. Selected 
Postal Inspectors arc continually being trained to cope 
with any bombing exigencies that may arise. 

Firearms. The mailing of conccalablc firearms, with cer- 
tain exceptions, is prohibited by 10 U.S.C. 1715 and en- 
forcement is entrusted to the Postal Inspection Service. 
Neither the Gun Control Act of I960 (P.L. 90-618) nor 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-315) amends or restricts provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
1715. 

During FY 1971, the Inspection Service conducted 365 
investigations concerned with mailed firearms. 

Research. At the request of the Postal Inspection Service, 
the Research Department of the U. S. Postal Service 
is working on a project to detect bombs, explosives, 
weapons, and narcotics in the mailstrcam. To date, an 
entirely favorable resolution of this project has not been 
feasible due to the speed at which mail is processed, the 
self-positioning of parcels passing a detection device to 
be located at a specific point in the mechanized mail-flow 
system, and other technical problems. 

Current research has been directed toward detecting 
metal masses, narcotics, and explosives in a parcel by 
vapor determination. There has been some success in 
developing a low-level X-ray technique that enables the 
examination of a suspect parcel with low-dosage X-ray 
that is not hannftil to personnel or damaging to photo- 
graphic film that maybe close to the detection point. To 
date, a total of $304,000 has been expended on the com- 
bined project. 

Other prohibited mailing. It is against the law to use the 
mails to engage in extortion involving threats to injure 
the reputation of a person or to accuse a person of a 
crime; to incite to arson, assassination, or murder; and 
to transport poisons or scurrilous or defamatory matter. 

The Inspection Service investigated 11,801 suspect in- 


stances of such crimes in FY 1971, resulting in 1,184 
convictions. 

Mail Fraud 

'File Inspection Service contributes to the national con- 
sumer protection effort by enforcing the Mail Fraud 
Statute (18 U.S.C. 1341). 

Although Postal Inspectors may not serve as intermedi- 
aries in the settlement of financial or property transac- 
tions conducted through the mails, their investigations 
frequently result in the discontinuance of fraudulent 
promotions. A total of 5,626 fraudulent promotions ceased 
operations in FY 1971 as a direct result of these investiga- 
tive efforts. 

Consumer protection. There is frequent cooperation be- 
tween the Inspection Service and the various Consumer 
Protection Coordinating Committees being established 
throughout the country under Federal Trade Commission 
sponsorship. These Committees include representatives of 
State attorneys general, United States attorneys, and other 
law enforcement agencies, plus Better Business Bureaus, 
Chambers of Commerce, and related consumer-protection 
organizations. These Committees are being developed as 
a means not only of assisting consumers, but also to bring 
about corrections and improvements in the various trade 
practices in order to satisfy and, hopefully, eliminate con- 
sumer complaints. In addition, coordinated attention is 
given to identifying and seeking prosecution of those who 
would defraud consumers. 

The Inspection Service frequently assists and cooperates 
with the Special Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs in the investigation of numerous consumer com- 
plaints and inquiries which bear on possible misuse of the 
mails. 

Credit cards. The Postal Inspection Service program to 
combat credit-card fraud has expanded each year since 
its inception in FY 1964. A nationwide system of Co- 
ordinators effectively operates in developing evidence of 
criminal violations and in channeling information bear- 
ing on credit-card investigations. Postal Inspectors in- 
vestigating credit-card cases also have a close working 
relationship with State and local authorities. 

The Mail Fraud Statute has been a most effective 
prosecutive tool in dealing with this type of fraud. In 
addition, many State and local laws have increasingly been 
applied in this effort. 

During FY 1971, 436 convictions for credit-card fraud 
were obtained in 103 Federal courts and 333 in State 
and local courts. As of June 30, 1971, there were 1,281 
investigations underway. 



Securities. A similar category of fraud concerns stocks 
and bonds falsely promoted through the mails. Increased 
participation by the general public in securities invest- 
ment lias expanded this area of wrongdoing. Some com- 
mon fraudulent schemes involving securities arc: 

□ Substitution by a new management of watered or 
worthless securities for good ones in a company’s assets. 

□ Placement of worthless, stolen, or counterfeit securities 
(sometimes mingled with good ones) as a collateral 
for a loan or as an offering to be exchanged for cash 
or other stocks and bonds. 

□ Offering for public sale securities purporting to be 
equity or mortgage interest in enterprises which, in 
fact, are nonexistent, dormant, or bankrupt, or the 
past assets of which have become dissipated. 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates such schemes 
primarily to establish whether violations of 18 U.S.C. 
1341 have occurred and to obtain evidence for prosecu- 
tion under that law. In addition, Postal Inspectors work 
closely with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation when the laws 
they are charged with enforcing have also been violated. 
Cooperation with regulatory and enforcement agencies 
of the States also is extensive. 

Although the number of investigations and convictions 
increased only moderately in the past fiscal year, the pub- 
lic loss uncovered in completed investigations was 
$47,265,280, a 33-perccnt increase over FY 1970. Five 
percent of all indictments, arrests, and prosecutions were 
obtained under State laws. 

Business opportunity promotions. Business opportunity 
promotions constitute still another category of mail fraud 
and often involve franchise, distributorship, and vending- 
machine schemes. Inspection Service investigations during 
FY 1971 halted about 69 fraudulent or borderline opera- 
tions. Seven persons were convicted and another 62 were 
under Federal indictment by the close of the fiscal year. 

While cooperation is extended to and received from 
State authorities, these schemes generally are prosecuted 
in f ederal courts. 

Administrative sanctions. The Fraud Order Statute (39 
U.S.C. 3005) was amended by Congress in 1968 to elim- 
inate the need to prove fraudulent intent prior to deny- 
ing use of the mails to those who attempt to obtain money 
or property on the basis of false representation. Such 
frauds often involve the elderly. 

Simultaneous with possible criminal action by the ap- 
propriate United States attorney, evidence pointing to a 


violation of the civil statute is presented to the Law De- 
partment of the U.S. Postal Service for consideration of 
mail-stoppage action under administrative procedures. 
Administrative sanctions of this type often have been suc- 
cessfully employed iu the course of a mail fraud investiga- 
tion to prevent continuing public loss before the more 
stringent requirements of proof of criminal fraud could 
he developed for prosecutive action by the courts. During 
FY 1971, Inspection Service investigations resulted in 
administrative actions being taken in 163 instances. 

Private express. The Postal Service maintains a legal 
monopoly on the transportation of letters. In I'Y 1971, -12 
cases of private express violations were investigated. In 
the past, most of these eases were resolved through settle- 
ment out of court. Currently the constitutionality of the 
Government’s monopoly on the carriage of letters in the 
mails is being challenged. 

Thefts and Assaults 

Post Office burglaries. Since the earliest days of the 
Postal Service in this Nation, Post Offices and Letter 
Boxes have been targets of burglars. Prior to the 1 960’s, 
thieves most often sought cash or blank money orders, but 
their targets have shifted in recent years. Criminals dis- 
covered a new market for stolen stamp stock, and Post 
Office burglaries increased accordingly. 

Cash and stamp losses. Detection measures led to identi- 
fication of major Post Office burglary groups and stamp 
fences by selected Inspectors designated as burglary spe- 
cialists. Investigations and subsequent arrests resulted in 
sharply reduced losses during FY 1971, with burglaries 
dropping from 1,972 in FY 1970 to 1,754 the following 
year. Cash and stamp losses fell similarly, from $3,198,1 19 
in FY 1970 lo $1,349,146 in FY 1971. Convictions- in FY 
1971 totaled 462. 

Measures to enhance the security of postal facilities in- 
clude installation of burglar alarms and safes. These de- 
vices saved an estimated $1,969,135 in FY 1971 by 
defeating a number of burglary attempts. Recognizing 
that the burglary problem will continue, the Postal Serv- 
ice has budgeted $300,000 for alarm systems in FY 1972 
and $2.5 million for safes. 

Additionally, continuing examination is made of every 
known burglary countermeasure, old and new, for full 
realization of its potential and application as a part of an 
integrated prevention program. 

Money order thefts. The theft of postal money orders, 




stolen orders cashed during FY 1971, down from 4,868 in 
|'V 1970, to 2,0*15 ill FY 1971. Stolen money orders re- 
covered during FY 1971 numbered 16,618. 

Curbing internal theft. The Inspection Service has dcvel- 
oj>cd a new long-range plan for curbing internal theft of 
valuables. Tola! apprehensions for theft and mistreatment 
of mail rose from 1,316 in FY 1969 to 1,8*18 in FY 1971. 

Optimum use is made of modern technical devices, such 
iis Hoscd-rircuil television, special optical devices, time* 
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training. 

California, Connecticut, the District of Gnluitfcl 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania were the jurist lie l i* 
ing in the number of participating trainees. 

In FY 1971, the VA channeled $12,207.0(1(1 • 
port of these law enforcement trainees. That «'< 
with $6,1 10,000 in FY 1970 and $3,7-1:5,000 in *' 
At the end of March 1971, there were 7,2911 
in on-the-job training as police, a sharp int i *** 



percent of the salary of the job for which he is training. 
By the veteran’s last month of training, he must be paid 
a minimum of 85 percent of the salary he would receive 
as a regular employee. 

Veterans with no dependents, who are enrolled in a 
2-year program, arc paid $108 per month (more with 
dependents) during the first 6 months of training; $81 
the second 6 months; $54 the third 6 months; and $27 
the last 6 months. 

Requirements. Basic hiring requirements for police 
trainees generally include a personal interview, character 
investigation, and a driver’s license. 

The District of Columbia Metropolitan Police, the 
Executive Protective Service, and the U.S. Park Police 
have approved programs. Approval has recently been 
given for training as a Deputy U.S. Marshal. This is a 
nationwide program that will provide an opportunity for 
veterans as well as aiding recruiting for the U.S. Mar- 
shals Service. 

Personnel. During FY 1971 a total of 15,264 persons was 
in training under VA programs for protective service 
jobs. Of these, 13,433 were training to be police and de- 
tectives ; 1 ,093 guards and watchmen, and 738 sheriffs and 


A display illustrating programs conducted by the Veteran 
Administration to combat alcoholism among vctorftiia. 

previous years. At the same time in 1970, there \vt* 
veterans in such training. 

Drug Dependence Treatment 

The veteran population continues to increase thro 
return to civilian life of Vietnam veterans. Fourte 
cent of the VA hospital load is now made up < 
younger veterans and it is within this age group l 
highest incidence of drug abuse is found. 

Scope of problem. The VA started its first fi\ 
dependence treatment centers in FY 1971. Tl» 
more centers were established in FY 1972, and ciif ! 
are planned in FY 1973, for a total of 44 specially 
treatment centers. The VA has seen a significant i 
in the number of drug-dejxmdent veterans seekirt 
ment in all hospitals, not just the special drug trt 
centers. 

Between January and June 1971 there were 3, 
missions to VA hospitals for care of drug depender 
ditions. During the first months of FY 1972 thf* 
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Alcoholism Treatment 

The W\ operate* ami sulfa the Nation's largest unified 
hivih+llt a if !ffjimr<ni Sneririlized treatment 


nl iiinlii al-hrliavima! approachrs is ulili/id in llio.se units 
in (rraliiig almliol-depemlent veterans. 

.Scope of problem. Alcoholism continues lo remain a 
srrimis public health problem. In FY I f )7 1 j there were 
'll, MUD veterans discharged from VA hospitals having 
piitn ipal ami associated diagnoses related to alcoholism, 
l lir peak age for alcoholism is -Ifi to fid . Because there 
a u* 2 r > million veterans from World War II and the 
Korean umll'u i, VA ollieials expect a high vale of alco- 
In •li'-m for several years. VW personnel conducting treat- 
meiit au* confident that at least half tlu*. patients treated 
in these units will respond positively lo treatment. 

Tmiimcnf. In this area, also, (lie VA is seeking new 
methods c if treatment. One hospital is trying a novel np- 
prnaeh which is producing somewhat. better results than 
the t(Miii) rehabilitation rate of Urn or three out of 10. 
The progeum is aimed at conditioning the alcoholic 
against excessive drinking and, at the same lime, moving 
him into a different stylo of life and activity. 

Tin* iiealim nl relics heavily on two technicjues which 
have been pioven jniccessful in treatment of drug addic- 
tion. Thrse arc die lherajXMilic ronnmmity environment 
with .self-govmuiH’iil by patients and confrontation group 
therapy. 

These alcoholic patients, in spile of the age differential, 
shale basic problems with the dmg-addicicd veterans— 
loneliness and a lack of self-confidence, and perhaps a 
hu k of self-t esjieet. A patient in group therapy is not 
alone because lie is with fellow victims. In addition, he 
has help from the members of a sympathetic, staff. 

Approximately $13.3 million has been allocated in FY 
l!)72 for VA alcoholism treatment programs. In com- 
parison, $8.4 million was allocated in FY 1971, and 
slightly over $7(lfi, 000 inl-Y 1970. 

Direct Law Enforcement Efforts 

The VA has no direct law enforcement responsibility ex- 
cept for the security and safety of its own stations. With 
almost 200 treatment centers and an average daily hospi- 
tal patient load of 81,000, however, and with hospitals 
lorn led in 40 States ns well as in the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, tills responsibility 
is an extensive one. 

Introduction of drugs and alcohol into treatment cen- 
ters, bomb threats, and attacks on employees are in- 
n-casing protection problems. 

During FY 1971, a force of 71 1 guards was maintained 
at an annual cost of $‘1.8 million to protect 166 hospitals 





